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FOREWORD. 


rjlHIS  volume  will,  perhaps,  claim  a  place  amongst  those  “  hooks 

ivhicJi  are  no  books,”  to  use  the  classification  of  the  “gentle 
Elia.”  It  is  primarily  intended  for  the  craftsman — for  the  man 
who  earns  his  living  by  his  trade.  If  it  is  useful  and  helpful  to 
him  it  has  served  the  first  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed ; 
but  it  has  other  purposes  of  a  secondary  though  not  unimportant 
character.  The  volume  aims  at  creating  an  intelligent  interest  in 
the  history  of  our  ancient  and  beautiful  craft  :  its  origin,  its 
development,  and  the  achievements  of  its  most  notable  craftsmen, 
both  of  the  past  and  of  the  present. 

We  make  our  appeal  also  to  book-lovers  as  well  as  to  book¬ 
binders  :  one  would  gladly  think  the  terms  are  interchangeable,  as 
they  might  well  be.  Our  Literary  Gossip,  our  occasional  excur¬ 
sions  into  the  realms  of  poetry  and  history,  are,  in  their  modest 
and  unpretentious  way,  attempts  to  “allure  to  brighter  worlds” 
than  those  that  are  bounded  by  the  limitations  of  our  material 
wants  and  necessities. 

To  all  who  have  contributed  to  the  usefulness,  the  interest, 
and  the  attractions  of  this  volume  we  convey  our  sincere 
thanks. 

THE  EDITOE. 

March  1910. 
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EDITORIAL. 


HBSE  we  present  to  our  readers  tlie 
first  number  of  The  Bookbinding 
Trades  Journal.  Let  us  hope  that  it  is 
the  forerunner  of  a  long  and  successful 
series. 

It  does  seem  somewhat  strange  that 
an  ancient  and  beautiful  craft  like  that 
of  bookbinding  should  be  without  a 
literary  journal  devoted  to  the  promotion 
of  its  interests.  However,  we  shall  do 
our  best — if  our  efforts  meet  with  the 
approval  of  our  readers— to  supply  in 
some  measure  the  deficiency. 

Our  present  number  must  be  regarded 
in  the  nature  of  an  experiment ;  at 
present  we  are  but  feeling  our  way,  and 
nothing  would  give  us  greater  pleasure 
than  to  receive  from  as  many  of  our 
readers  as  possible  their  criticisms  and 
suggestions.  We  would  particularly 
like  them  to  point  out  the  features  in 
the  present  issue  that  they  think  com¬ 
mendable,  and  at  the  same  time  invite 
their  suggestions  as  to  other  features 
that  they  think  would  be  useful  and 
popular. 

-It  must  be  understood  that  we  have 
no  professional  writers  on  our  staff,  and 
that  v/e  are  mainly  dependent  upon  the 
members  of  our  own  craft  for  contribu¬ 
tions  to  our  columns. 

We  shall  try  to  make  our  journal 
bright  and  chatty,  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  we  shall  take  care  that  the  serious 


interests  of  our  readers  are  not  over¬ 
looked.  We  hope  in  the  course  of 
succeeding  numbers  to  include  a  series 
of  technical  articles  that  shall  be  in¬ 
structive  to  our  younger  members,  and 
at  the  same  time  interesting  to  our  older 
friends.  This  department  of  our  work 
ought  to  be  particularly  useful.  We  all 
know  how  difficult  it  is,  nay,  how  almost 
impossible  it  is  for  many  of  our  younger 
men  to  find  an  opportunity  for  cultivat¬ 
ing  the  higher  branches  of  our  handicraft ; 
the  rush  and  stress  of  competition  makes 
rapidity  of  workmanship  a  much  more 
valuable  commodity  to  the  average  em¬ 
ployer  than  skilled  craftsmanship. 

In  the  pages  of  this  journal  we  can  do 
much  to  modify  this  unfortunate  modem 
tendency  by  setting  before  ouj  members 
from  time  to  time  pictorial  examples 
of  the  best  work  done  by  the  old  binders, 
along  with  some  of  the  best  examples  of 
modern  work.  Eventually,  perhaps,  if 
our  scheme  is  successful,  we  may  be  able 
to  induce  the  C.E.  to  offer  occasional 
prizes  for  competition.  Handicraft  gilds 
are  now  being  established  up  and  down 
the  country,  and  it  would  not  be  difficult 
.to  arrange  for  an  exhibition  of  Forwarding 
and  Finishing  at  one  or  other  of  the  gild 
meetings. 

Whilst  doing  what  we  can  to  uphold 
and  foster  the  highest  ideals  of  crafts¬ 
manship,  we  shall  not  forget  that  the 
commercial  side  has  to  be  considered. 
We  hope  to  be  able  to  keep  our  members 
in  touch,  with  any  new  departures  and 
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new  ideas  that  may  be  introduced  into 
the  trade.  The  interests  of  the  cloth 
workers,  stationery  binders,  and  rulers 
will  be  kept  in  constant  remembrance, 
and  any  information  that  can  be 
gathered  which  is  of  any  importance 
to  our  members  will  find  a  place  in  the 
pages  of  our  Journal. 

Each  issue  will  contain  an  article  on 
“  The  Labour  World.”  In  this  we  shall 
try  to  put  before  our  readers  an  eisitome 
of  the  chief  events  in  the  Labour  move¬ 
ment.  Until  such  time  as  the  workers 
decide  to  have  a  press  of  their  own,  in 
which  current  events  shall  be  interpreted 
from  a  labour  standpoint,  we  shall  ever 
be  liable  to  misinterpret  and  misunder¬ 
stand  each  other,  for  we  cannot  get 
behind  the  obvious  fact  that  at  xsresent 
the  press  of  this  country,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  is  not  in  sympathy  with  the 
workers  in  their  efforts  at  self-emancipa- 
tion;  the  inevitable  consequence  is  that 
the  press,  sometimes  consciously,  some¬ 
times  unconsciously,  misrepresents  the 
aims  and  objects  of  the  Labour  move¬ 
ment,  and  succeeds  in  causing  division 
amongst  those  whose  interests  are 
mutual. 

We  comijiend  our  Notes  and  Queries 
column  to  our  readers’  attention.  Its 
success  entirely  depends  upon  the  interest 
it  evokes  and  the  ready  use  made  of  it 
by  our  members.  We  shall  try  as  far  as 
ever  possible  to  answer  any  question  that 
may  be  asked  ;  but  it  will  be  far  prefer¬ 
able  if  some  of  our  readers  will  try  and 
supply  the  answers  needed.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  we  also  have  a  column 
devoted  to  “  Sales  and  Wants,”  wherein 
our  readers  may  sell,  buy,  or  exchange 
with  each  other.  If  there  is  any  general 
demand  for  such  a  medium  as  this  we 
shall  be  glad  to  make  provision  for  it  at 
an  early  date. 

Another  featirre  that  we  think  will  be 
appreciated  is  our  “Literary  Gossip.” 
We  want  to  make  this  journal,  if  we 
can,  appeal  to  our  members  from  as  many 
sides  as  possible.  Why  should  not  the 
ordinary  man  cultivate  his  talents  to  the 
uttermost?  “Man  does  not  live  by 
bread  alone  ”  and  our  mental  horizon 
ought  not  to  be  bounded  by  the  work¬ 
shop.  In  the  republic  of  letters  all 
men  are  equal.  All  that  is  wanted  is 
the  understanding  mind  and  the  culti¬ 
vated  taste,  and  then  the  workman  is  as 
free  as  the  millionaire  to  enjoy  the 
wonderful  heritage  that  has  been  handed 
down  to  us  by  the  master  minds  of  all 
generations. 


We  felt  that  our  first  number  would 
have  been  incomplete  unless  we  gave 
our  members  some  account  of  our  two 
Labour  councillors.  We  have  managed 
to  secure  a  short  account  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  careers,  and  we  have  also  prevailed 
upon  them  to  let  us  reproduce  their 
photographs. 

On  behalf  of  all  our  associated  mem¬ 
bers  we  wish  Messrs.  Banner  and  Pair- 
child  every  success  in  their  public 
career. 

We  want  each  member  to  feel  that  he 
has  a  personal  interest  in  the  success  of 
our  Journal,  and  we  shall  be  glad  at  all 
times  to  receive  newspax^er  cuttings  con¬ 
taining  items  of  interest  that  any  of  our 
readers  may  come  across.  Special  infor¬ 
mation  for  insertion  in  our  Trade  Notes 
is  most  important,  and  we  should  like  to 
be  notified  of  any  lectures  or  addresses 
bearing  on  our  craft  that  may  be  given  in 
or  about  any  of  our  branches.  We  are 
open  to  consider  offers  of  special  articles 
from  any  of  our  readers.  Any  MSS. 
that  is  forwarded  to  us  will  be  carefully 
considered,  and  if  we  do  not  think  it 
suitable  for  our  columns  we  will  return 
the  MSS.  safely  to  the  sender. 

We  have  received  very  long  communi¬ 
cations  from  some  of  our  branch  corre¬ 
spondents,  and  consequently,  owing  to 
the  limited  space  at  our  disposal,  we 
have  been  obliged  to  considerably  curtail 
them.  Some  correspondents  have  also 
included  details  that  had  better  he  kept 
for  the  pages  of  our  ordinary  quarterly 
Circular.  By  the  time  we  have  published 
one  or  two  more  numbers  of  our  Journal, 
we  expect  all  these  little  difficulties  will 
right  themselves. 

We  should  like  as  far  as  possible  for 
branch  corresxiondents  to  carefully  write 
their  copy,  so  that  it  can  be  sent  direct 
to  the  printer  ;  and  on  no  account  ought 
communications  to  be  written  on  both 
sides  of  the  paper.  Let  us  have  brief, 
pithy,  and  interesting  paragraphs,  and 
then  our  correspondence  column  will  be 
of  great  interest  and  usefulness.  It  is 
physically  impossible  for  all  our  members 
to  know  each  other  personally,  but  that 
is  no  reason  why  the  members  should 
not  take  a  lively  interest  in  the  doings 
of  all  our  branches.  The  branch  corre- 
sxjondents  can  do  much  to  break  down 
the  barrier  of  space  that  separates  us, 
and  help  very  materially  to  encourage 
the  growth  of  a  strong  fraternal  feeling 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
our  Union. 
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The  conference  of  the  Labour  Repre¬ 
sentation  Committee,  recently  held 
at  Bradford,  has  made  it  quite  clear  to 
designing  politicians  that  the  Labour 
Party  is  going  to  steer  clear  of  all  politi¬ 
cal  entanglements.  This  is  as  it  should 
be.  Once  let  any  reasonably-grounded 
suspicion  get  abroad  that  the  L.R.C.  is 
going  to  become  the  tool  of  either  Liberal 
or  Tory  statesmen  and  its  days  are 
numbered. 

*  * 

* 

One  is  getting  sick  of  this  all-absorbing 
Fiscal  Question.  Just  as  we  are  told 
that  the  devil  can  cite  scripture  for  a 
purpose,  so  can  political  disputants  quote 
statistics  to  prove  any  mortal  thing — 
except  the  truth. 

*  * 

* 

For  the  present  the  Labour  Party 
must  spare  no  effort  to  drive  home  to  the 
workers  the  absolute  necessity  for  fiscal 
reforms  at  home.  There  are  some  prefer¬ 
ential  tariffs  that  want  abolishing  here 
before  we  need  consider  the  question  of 
further  impositions. 

* 

For  instance,  here  are  some  little 
matters  that  do  not  seem  to  come  within 
the  ken  of  either  the  Cobden  Club  or  the 
Tariff  Reform  League  ; — The  carriage  of 
a  ton  of  apples  from  Folkestone  to 
London  is  £1.  4s.  Id  ;  from  California 
to  London  only  16s.  8d.  Carriage  of  ton 
of  British  meat  Liverpool  to  London, 
£2 ;  carriage  of  ton  of  foreign  meat 
Liverpool  to  London,  £1.  5s.  Carriage 
of  ton  of  eggs  Galway  (Ireland)  to 
London,  £4.  14s. ;  Denmark  to  London, 
£1.  4s. ;  Russia  to  London,  £1.  2s. ; 
Normandy  to  London,  16s.  8d.  Carriage 
of  ton  of  plums,  apples,  or  pears,  Queen- 
borough  (Kent)  to  London,  £1.  5s. ;  car¬ 


riage  of  same  from  Flushing  (Holland) 
12s.  6d.  Carriage  per  ton  of  English 
pianos  Liverpool  to  London,  £3.  10s.  ; 
carriage  of  foreign  pianos  Liverpool  to 
London,  £1.  5s.  British  timber  per  ton 
Cardiff  to  Birmingham,  16s.  8d.  ;  foreign 
timber  same  journey,  8s.  lOd.  Carriage 
of  nails,  wire,  tubes,  per  ton,  from  Bir¬ 
mingham  to  London,  10s.  9d.  ;  carriage 
per  ton  from  Germany,  4s.  9d.  Carriage 
of  English  spades  per  ton,  £1.  Is.  9d.  ; 
of  German,  6s.  6d.  In  the  carriage  of 
iron  ore  and  steel  rails  the  American 
railways  charge  6s.  3d  ,  where  the  British 
railways  charge  £1.  9s.  3d.  per  ton. 

*  * 

But  railway  rates  and  charges,  though 
outrageous  enough  in  all  conscience, 
form  but  a  small  part  of  the  tariff  wall 
that  has  been  built  round  our  industries. 
Land  monopoly  and  mining  rents  and 
charges  cripple  them  still  more.  Does 
not  this  cry  for  protection  against  the 
foreigner  look  very  much  like  a  device  to 
hoodwink  the  workers  by  diverting  their 
attention  from  the  reforms  that  are  really 
important  ?  When  we  get  as  many  Labour 
members  in  the  House  of  Commons  as 
there  are  railway  directors,  landowners, 
and  lawyers  there  at  present,  we  shall 
hear  less  of  foreign  competition  and 
dumping,  and  probably  more  about  Land 
and  Railway  Nationalisation. 

*  * 

* 

It  is  significant  of  much  to  remember 
that  whilst  two  subjects  of  supreme  im¬ 
portance  to  the  workers  were  being  dis¬ 
cussed  during  the  debate  on  the  address, 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
were  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  The 
debate  on  the  importation  of  Chinese 
into  South  Africa  and  the  question  of 
the  unemployed  were  not  considered  of 
sufficient  importance  to  call  for  attention 
from  our  legislators.  When  the  division 
bell  rang,  the  members  trooped  in  and 
recorded  their  votes,  and  so  made  a 
respectable  show  in  the  division  lists. 

*  * 

* 

What  a  pleasant  subject  for  reflection 
this  Chinese  labour  question  is.  We 
have  spent  on  South  Africa  £250,000,000, 
have  lost  in  battle  and  by  disease  some 
20,000  lives,  and  the  net  result  up  to 
date  has  been  to  provide  300,000  cheap 
Chinese  slaves  for  the  mine  owners,  who, 
to  use  the  words  of  John  Burns,  “sing 
‘  God  save  the  King  ’  in  broken  English, 
and  want  an  interpreter  for  the  top 
notes.” 
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A  RUN  ROUND  WITH  THE  MOSELY  COMMISSION. 

By  W.  COFFEY. 


•-■p  0  one  whom  long  years  of  association 
^  has  made  Fleet  Street  appear  the 
most  familiar  as  well  as  the  most  attrac¬ 
tive  promenade  that  could  he  wished  for, 
the  prospect  of  a  journey  to  the  United 
States  came  with  an  overwhelming  sense 
of  an  important  and  responsible  under¬ 
taking.  Coupled,  as  the  invitation  issued 
by  Mr.  Alosely  was,  with  the  intimation 
that  the  acceptance  of  the  invitation 
demanded  that  as  much  time  as  possible 
had  to  be  given  to  the  investigation  of 
the  conditions  affecting  the  welfare  of 
our  fellow  workmen  in  the  States,  and  to 
ascertaining  l)y  comparison  the  relative 
advantages  of  the  methods  in  vogire  in 
the  great  centres  of  in¬ 
dustry  across  the  Atlantic 
with  those  prevailing  at 
home,  one  could  not  but 
he  impressed  with  a  sense 
of  the  magnitude  of  the 
task  to  be  attempted 
I'he  way  was  somewhat 
smoothed  by  the  carefully 
drawn-up  list  of  questions 
supplied  to  each  delegate, 
as  it  caused  one  to  feel  that 
if  full  and  clear  rexrlies 
could  be  given  to  those 
questions  as  the  result  of 
personal  inquiries,  one 
could  not  fairly  be  accused 
of  neglect  or  indifference 
to  the  duty  so  imposed 
and  accepted.  With  these 


by  any  notable  incident.  We  had  looked 
forward  with  some  eagerness  to  the 
opportunity  of  visiting  the  famous  falls. 
It  would  he  presumptuous  to  attempt  a 
description  of  this  world-famed  spectacle. 
Suffice  it  to  say  ihat  no  description  yet 
written  has  or  could  exaggerate  the 
marvellous  grandeur  of  the  imposing 
scene  presented  by  this  extraordinary 
work  of  nature.  From  Niagara  we 
journeyed  to  Buffalo,  a  very  busy  com¬ 
mercial  centre.  The  municipal  buildings, 
the  post-office,  and  other  public  edifices 
are  laid  out  on  lines  of  magnificence,  and 
the  details  are  carefirlly  and  thoughtfully 
planned.  At  Cleveland,  though  iron 
and  steel  are  in  the 
ascendant,  other  indus¬ 
tries  are  in  a  flourishing 
state.  We  were  warmly 
welcomed  by  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Trades  Council,  and 
regretted  that  our  stay 
could  not  he  longer  ex¬ 
tended.  Here  we  visited 
the  tomb  of  President 
Garfield,  over  which  a 
splendid  monument  is 
erected.  Chicago  was  our 
next  stopping  place.  Here 
we  were  hardly  out  of  the 
train  before  we  were  asked 
to  pose  for  our  photo,  by 
the  agent  of  one  of  the 
evening  papers.  Here  I 
had  the  pleasure  of 


thoughts  my  travelling  “^king  the  acquaintance 


companion  and  friend ,  Mr. 

Lapping,  of  the  Leeds  Leather  Workers, 
and  I  found  ourselves  landed  at  the 
busy  port  of  Boston  on  a  bright  Novem¬ 
ber  morning.  Though  our  instructions 
were  to  travel  through  to  Niagara  we 
could  not  resist  the  wish  to  linger  for  at 
least  a  few  hours  in  this  home-like  city, 
so  reminiscent  of  the  early  connection 
of  the  States  with  the  old  country.  As 
we  walked  round  we  constantly  came 
across  monuments  and  inscriptions 
serving  to  impress  the  young  Bostonian 
with  a  high  appreciation  of  the  valour 
of  his  ancestors,  and  a  correspondingly 
poor  opinion  of  British  power  and  rule. 
I  was  sorry  that  time  did  not  permit  us 
to  prolong  our  stay  in  Boston,  so  that 
we  might  visit  the  large  and  important 
binderies  established  theie.  Our  long 
journey  to  Niagara  city  was  not  marked 


of  Mr  E.  W.  Tatum, 
president  of  the  International  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Bookbinders,  Mr.  Perkins,  of  the 
Cigar  jMakers’  Union,  and  other  promi¬ 
nent  labour  men.  I  visited  two  of  the 
large  binderies  and  was  pleased  to  find 
that  there  was  a  continual  advance  in 
improvement  of  conditions,  and  that  the 
work  of  organisation  was  increasing  not 
only  amongst  the  men,  but  also  amongst 
the  women  workers,  who  are  able  to 
exert  an  influence  in  all  the  large  centres, 
that  we  scarcely  dare  dream  of  here. 
Whilst  at  Chicago  we  visited  the  great 
pork-packing  works  of  Armour  and  Co., 
and  witnessed  the  gruesome  sight  of  the 
slaughtering  that  goes  on  in  quite  a 
mechanical  manner  daily.  The  large 
department  stores  are  marvels  of 
organisation  and  management.  Though 
we  admire  our  Civil  Service  and  other 
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co-operative  and  proprietary  stores,  we 
have  nothing  to  equai  in  comprehensive¬ 
ness  the  great  stores  such  as  Marshall 
Field  and  Co.,  of  Chicago,  Wanamaker,  of 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  other 
large  concerns  that  cater  for  all  the  needs 
as  well  as  the  luxuries  of  mankind.  But 
I  must  hurry  on,  for  I  fear  to  tire  your 
patience  as  well  as  to  trespass  upon 
jour  space.  The  Dayton,  Ohio,  Cash 
Registry  works  would  require  many  pages 
to  adequately  describe  the  system  so 
successfully  carried  out  with  satisf victory 
results  to  the  employer,  and  advantageous 
and  beneficial  results  to  the  workers.  At 
Pittsburg  we  met  more  well-known  labour 
men.  We  were  also  able  to  visit  the  great 
Homestead  Works,  the  scene  of  one  of 
the  most  desperate  labour  struggles 
of  modem  times.  We  would  have  been 
indeed  pleased  if  we  could  have  seen 
greater  evidence  than  here  presented 
itself  of  the  content  of  the  workers  who 
oduced  the  dollars  that  are  being  so 
visMy  distributed  in  the  establishment 
of  libraries  in  England.  Here  we  saw 
wretched-looking  wooden  shanties,  ill- 
dressed  children,  and  a  general  appearance 
of  squalor.  One  could  not  avoid  the 
reflection  that  here,  where  the  dollars  were 
earned,  was  an  appropriate  field  for  their 
expenditure.  Philadelphia  was  next 
visited.  Here  I  had  a  pleasant  interview 
with  Mr.  Cogan,  the  energetic  young  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  local  branch  of  the  I.B.  of  B. 
The  branch  is  strong  and  well  managed, 
and  its  members  are  most  enthusiastic  and 
ardent  in  their  work  of  extending  the 
union.  At  Washington  I  renewed  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  Mr.  L.  Feeney,  the  able 
and  urbane  editor  of  the  trade  magazine. 
The  Capitol,  the  White  House,  and  ihe 
National  Library  would  occupy  many 
days  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  many 
attractions.  Our  party  was  formally 
received  by  President  Roosevelt,  who 
addressed  us  in  a  telling  speech.  He 
struck  me  as  being  a  man  of  great  force 
■of  character,  with  a  most  dignified  man¬ 
ner  and  commanding  bearing.  But  the 
man  of  the  hour  was  John  Mitchell, 
whose  quiet  and  unassuming  attitude 
was  strangely  in  contrast  with  the  extent 
of  the  influence  exerted  by  him  as  Presi- 
'  dent  of  the  Coal  Workers’  Union.  At 
New  York  the  time  was  fully  taken  up 
with  visits  to  large  binderies,  calling 
upon  officials,  and.  collecting  all  available 
information .  Here  I  was  well  received  by 
Mr.  Jas.  W.  Dougherty,  the  local  secretary. 
One  could  not  but  be  impressed  by  the 
■  earnestness  given  to  their  work  by  these 
ever  active  officials.  Alert  and  well  in¬ 


formed,  they  are  determined  that  their 
Union  shall  rank  amongst  the  most  effi¬ 
cient  and  best  organised  in  the  States.  By 
their  constant  vigilance  the  members  are 
kept  in  touch  with  all  matters  of  interest. 
The  women  workers  are  also'  helped  and 
encouraged  to  strengthen  their  organisa¬ 
tion  and  improve  the  conditions  of  their 
labour.  I  should  exhaust  your  patience 
by  any  further  extension  of  this  letter, 
but  I  am  convinced  that  our  trade  in 
the  States  has  every  prospect  of  a 
prosperous  future,  and  that  the  men  who 
control  the  policy  of  the  trade  society 
are  well  fitted  to  direct  it  along  the  path 
of  progress,  and  to  guide  it  along  the  lines 
that  conduce  to  the  elevation  and  better¬ 
ment  of  the  condition  of  all  its  members. 
In  every  centre  I  met  former  members 
of  the  B.  and  M.R.G.U.,  as  well  as  a 
few  London  men.  They  were  all  doing 
well,  and  they  sent  their  hearty  good 
wishes  and  greetings  to  their  old  shop- 
mates  and  friends  at  home. 


ON  THB  LIBRARY  SHELVES. 

Undbe  the  above  heading  we  propose 
to  publish  from  time  to  time  lists  of  the 
“Books  on  Bookbinding”  that  can  be 
consulted  in  the  public  libraries  of  our 
various  branches. 

SHEFFIELD.  ' 

(List  supplied  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Dyer.) 
Reference  Library. 

Anstruther,  G  E.,  “  Bindings  of 

To-morrow”  (1902)  ........  EY40 

Brassington,  W.  S  (Ed),  “A 
History  of  the  Art  of  Book¬ 
binding  ;  with  some  Account 
of  the  Books  of  the  Ancients  ”  E1412 

Cockerell,  D..  “Bookbinding; 


and  the  Care  of  Books  ”  . .  G1444 

Hone,  H  P.,  “Binding  of 
Books  ” . . . .  ...............  G92f) 

Matthews,  B.,  “Bookbindings, 

Old  and  New  ”  G967 

Prideaux,  S  ,  ‘  ■  Guide  to  the 
Exhibition  Illustrating  the 
History  of  Bookbinding” 

(British  Museum)  ........  G1473 

Prideaux, S  ,  “Historical Sketch 

of  Bookbinding  ”  ....  ....  G935 

Fletcher,  W  F.,  “  Foreign 

Bookbindings  in  the  British 

Museum  ”  C649 

Fletcher,  W.  Y.,  “  English 

Bookbindings  ”  ............  G656 
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OUR  LABOUR  COUNCILLORS. 


COUNCILLOR  BANNER. 

Robert  banner  was  bom  in  the 
city  of  Edinburgh  in  the  year 
1855.  From  his  cradle  he  seems  to  have 
breathed  an  atmosphere  of  social  and 
political  reform.  His  father  and  mother 
were  both  actively  engaged  in  the  Chartist 
movement,  and  belonged  to  the  physical 
force  section  of  that  body  of  earnest  re¬ 
formers.  “  Bob,”  writes  a  riend  his, 
“  can  throw  many  interesting  side-lights 
on  that  stirring  epoch.  Amongst  other 
things,  he  tells  how  his  father  and  mother 
made  hand-grenades  for  use  in  the  revo¬ 
lution  that  was  expected,  but  which  never 
came  off.” 

As  became  one  thus 
environed,  “Bob”  very 
early  in  life  became  in¬ 
terested  in  politics.  In 
18CG,  whilst  quite  a  young 
boy,  he  took  part,  in  a 
great  demonstration  in 
favour  of  Household 
Suffrage.  In  1870,  at  the 
mature  age  of  15  years, 
he  was  associated  with 
J.  Morrison  Davidson  in 
establishing  the  now 
almost  forgotten  Repub¬ 
lican  movement  in  these 
islands. 

He  joined  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Branch  of  the  B. 
and  M.R.C.U.  in  1877. 

He  soon  became  prominent  in  the  branch, 
and  for  several  years  represented  the 
Bookbinders  on  the  Edinburgh  Trades 
Council. 

Quite  early  in  his  career  he  became  a 
convinced  socialist.  In  1881  he  was 
present  at  a  conference  held  in  Hamilton 
for  the  purpose  of  drawing  uxJ  a  definite 
socialist  programme.  Some  claim  that 
to  this  conference  the  present  socialist 
movement  in  Great  Britain  owes  its  origin. 
Leaving  Edinburgh  with  the  exqjressed 
intention  of  emigrating  to  America,  R. 
Banner  made  his  way  to  London.  Here 
he  was  persuaded  by  his  friend,  Andreas 
Scheu,  to  remain,  and  make  London  his 
home. 

In  London  R.  Banner  soon  found  many 
congenial  spirits.  Amongst  his  intimate 
friends  he  counted  William  Morris,  H. 
M.  Hyndman,  E.  Belfort  Bax,  G.  B. 
Shaw,  Annie  Besant,  Eleanor  Marx 


Aveling  andmany  other  leading  socialists 
and  reformers.  He  became  a  prominent 
memberof  theS.D.F. ;  wasonthe  Execu¬ 
tive  of  the  Fabian  Society,  and  also  on 
the  Executive  of  the  Legal  Eight  Hours 
Committee. 

His  activities  have  been  ceaseless.  In 
1892,  when  Keir  Hardie  was  first  returned 
to  Parliament  for  South-West  Ham,  R. 
Banner  was  his  election  agent,  and  to  the 
strenuous  exertions  of  the  latter  the 
success  was  largely  due. 

In  1895  R.  Banner  was  elected  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Woolwich  Board  of  Health. 
He  is  also  on  the  governing  body  of  the 
Woolwich  Polytechnic  as  a  representative 
of  the  Technical  Educa¬ 
tion  Board  of  the  L.C.C. 

In  November  last  he 
achieved  the  distinction 
of  being  elected  a  member 
of  the  Woolwich  Borough 
Council.  He  contested 
the  most  reactionary  ward 
in  the  borough,  and  was 
returned  at  the  top  of  the 
poll.  Since  entering  the 
council  he  has  been 
appointed  to  the  congenial 
position  of  chairman  of 
the  Libraries  Committee. 

Councillor  Banner  is  a 
student  and  a  lover  of 
books  ;  he  has  been  an 
omnivorous  reader,  and 
his  knowledge  of  such 
subjects  as  sociology  and  biology  is 
remarkably  wide  and  deep.  He  is  full 
of  boundless  activity  and  possessed  of 
unlimited  enthusiasm,  and  in  his  new 
sphere  of  public  work  he  ought  to  be 
able  to  do  useful  service  to  his  fellow 
citizens. 

In  .August,  1902,  R.  Banner  rei^re- 
sentedthe  London  Branch  at  the  General 
Council  meeting  held  in  Manchester. 
He  was  also  a  delegate  from  his  branch 
at  the  meeting  of  the  General  Council 
held  in  Dublin  in  August,  1903.  The 
latter  body  appointed  him  as  their 
representative  to  accompany  the  C.S. 
and  the  C.T.  to  Glasgow  to  confer 
with  the  Glasgow  members  in  reference 
to  a  final  settlement  of  the  Collins 
dispute. 

Councillor  Banner  is  at  present  a 
member  of  the  London  Branch  Com¬ 
mittee. 
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COUNCILLOR  FAIRCHILD. 

Mr.  ED.  C.  FAIRCHILD  won  a 
notable  Tiotory  for  Labour  when 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Hackney 
Borough  Council  in  December  last.  He 
appealed  to  the  electors  as  a  Social 
Democrat  and  trade-unionist,  and  he 
succeeded  in  defeating  an  opponent  who 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Borough 
Council  for  twenty  years. 

Councillor  Fairchild  is  an  old  worker 
in  the  Labour  movement.  He  was  sec¬ 
retary  of  one  of  the  first  branches  of  the 
I.L.P.  formed  in  London.  For  many 
years  he  has  been  lecturing  in  London 
and  the  Home  Counties  on  Socialism 
and  Labour  problems.  He  has  done  ex¬ 
cellent  work  amongst  the  agricultural 
■  labourers  in  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Essex. 
In  1903  he  was  elected 
organiser  of  the  London 
Tramworkers’  Union.  In 
the  same  year  he  was 
invited  to  contest  South 
Hackney  as  Parliamen¬ 
tary  candidate  at  the 
next  General  Election  in 
the  Labour  and  Socialist 
interest,  but  has  declined. 

Councillor  Fairchild 
has  also  been  busy  with 
his  pen  and  has  done  a 
considerable  amount  of 
literary  work.  He  was 
at  one  time  a  student  at 
the  London  School  of 
Economics,  and  the  know¬ 
ledge  he  there  obtained 
has  been  turned  to  good 
account  in  his  social  and  political  writings. 
Many  contributions  from  his  pen  have 
appeared  in  various  Labour  journals.  He 
is  the  author  of  pamphlets  on  “■  The 
English  Poor  Law,”  “A  Defence  of  Karl 
Marx,”  and  numerous  other  subjects. 
For  the  last  ten  years  he  has  been 
gathering  material  for,  and  is  now  en¬ 
gaged  in  compiling,  “A  History  of  the 
Working  Glasses.”  Perhaps  his  greatest 
ambition  in  life  is  to  see  this  latter 
undertaking  brought  to  a  successful 
issue. 

Although  deeply  immersed  in  social 
and  political  agitation,  Councillor  Fair- 
child  has  found  time  to  devote  to  other 
studies.  He  was,  at  one  time,  musical 
critic  for  several  provincial  papers.  He 
has  also  written  a  book  (not  yet  published) 
on  “  Tennyson,  and  Modern  Thought.” 

Councillor  Fairchild  has  served  upon 
the  London  Branch  Committee,  and  he 


took  an  active  part  in  the  recent  agita¬ 
tion  for  an  increase  of  the  minimum  wage. 

In  1898  he  tried,  but  without  success, 
to  establish  a  branch  of  the  B.  and 
M.B.C.U.  in  Brighton. 


A  UNIVERSITY  EDUCATION  FOR 
ARTISANS. 

We  have  just  received  an  advance  copy 
of  a  report  of  Ruskin  College,  Oxford. 
The  college  was  founded  in  1899,  and 
during  the  five  years  of  its  existence,  it 
has  more  than  justified  its  establishment. 
One  hundred  and  ninety  students  have 
been  in  residence  for  longer  or  shorter 
periods  since  the  college  was  opened, 
and  over  5,000  students  have  joined  the 
Correspondence  School.  That  it  is  a 
hona  fide  Working-man’s  College  is  very 
evident  from  the  trades 
represented  by  the  stu¬ 
dents  in  residence  during 
1903.  They  were  as  fol¬ 
lows: — A  trade  union 
secretary,  brushmaker. 
Joiner,  engineer,  warp- 
dresser,  docker,  weaver, 
billposter,  clerk,  tailor, 
shop  assistant,  farmer, 
post-office  employ^,  two 
compositors,  and  four 
miners.  In  almost  every 
case  the  student  belonged 
to  his  trade  union,  and  in 
some  cases  all  his  ex- 
p-  nses  were  being  borne 
by  his  union. 

The  trustees  are  appeal¬ 
ing  for  funds  to  enable 
tSem  to  extend  their  work.  What  that 
work  is  may  be  gathered  from  the  follow¬ 
ing-extract  from  the  report:' — “Ruskin 
College  has  been  established  in  order  to 
bring  an  education  worthy  of  a  citizen  to 
the  door  of  every  man  and  woman.  Hither¬ 
to  the  opportu  ity  of  gaining  an  educated 
insight  into  the  problems  of  our  life  and 
generation  has  been  beyond  the  hope  of 
the  great  majority  of  working  men.  Yet 
these  men  are  our  citizens,  our  voters, 
and  the  makers  of  our  laws.  Whether 
they  will  use  their  powers  with  a  sober 
judgment,  or  under  the  influence  of  pre¬ 
judices  born  of  ignorance,  depends  upon 
the  amount  of  knowledge  which  they 
possess.  It  is  in  order  that  they  may  be 
'able  to  scientifically  study  the  great 
social  and  political  nroblems  of  the  day 
that  Buskin  College  exists.  .  .  .  ” 

In  our  next  issue  we  hope  to  publish  an 
articleon  “The  Workof  Buskin  College.” 
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The  Stationers’  Company’s  Barge. 

THE  STATIONERS’  COMPANY. 


IT  seems  but  fitting  that  the  opening 
number  of  a  trade  journal  should 
contain  some  reference  to  the  oldest 
corporate  body  connected  with  the  trade. 
Last  year  the  members  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  of  Stationers  of  London  celebrated 
the  five  hundredth  anniversary  of  its 
formation  as  a  trade  gild.  Early  records 
of  many  of  the  gilds  of  the  City  of 
London  are  scarce  in  consequence  of 
the  devastating  effects  of  the  Great 
Fire  of  Londmi  in  ItJtiB,  and  no  gild 
suffered  so  In  avily  as  the  Stationers’, 
and  it  is  only  in  recent  years  th.Tt 
research  has  been  made  into  its  early 
history.  A  trade  organisation  con¬ 
nected  with  the  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  books  existed  in  London 
many  ye.irs  before  tlie  invention  of 
printing,  and  in  1357  these  textwriters 
obtained  from  the  Court  of  Aldermen 
sanction  to  form  themselves  into  a  trade 
gild,  which  became  known  as  the 
Brotherhood  or  Society  of  Stationers. 

Christopher  Barker  wrote  the  following 
account  of  them, in  later  years  : — 

“  In  the  tyme  of  King  Henry  the 
Eighte  there  were  but  fewe  printers, 
and  those  of  good  credit  and  compotent 
wealth,  at  which  tyme,  and  before  there 
was  another  sort  of  men  that  were 
writers,  lymners  of  bookes  and  dyverse 
thinges  for  the  Churche  and  other  vses, 
called  Stacioners,  which  have  and  partly 
to  this  daye  do  vse  to  buye  their  bookes 
in  grosse  of  the  saide  printers  to  bynde 


them  vp  and  sell  them  in  their  shops 
whereby  they  well  mayntayned  their 
families.” 

The  Stationers,  or  Stacioners,  soon  be¬ 
came  a  powerful  and  wealthy  body. 
Wynkin  de  Worde,  Richard  Pynson, 
and  many  other  eminent  printers  were 
members  of  the  craft,  and  thenceforth 
“  Citizen  and  Stationer”  appears  as  the 
style  or  description  of  most  of  the 
manufacturers  and  vendors  of  books. 

In  1556.  after  frequent  applications, 
the  Brotherhood  obtained  a  charter,  and 
was  incorporated  under  the  style  of 
“  The  Masters  and  Keepers  or  Wardens 
of  the  Mystery  or  Art  of  a  Stationer  of 
the  City  of  Loudon  ;  ’  ’  Thomas  Dockeray 
being  the  first  master,  and  John  Cawood 
and  Henry  Cooke  the  first  wardens. 

The  first  member  of  the  company  to 
be  admitted  to  the  Livery  was  John  Daye, 
who  was  born  in  1515,  at  Dunwich,  in 
Suffolk,  and  carried  on  his  business  near 
Holborn  Conduit,  and  afterwards  at 
Aldersgate. 

The  charter  prohibited  any  person 
from  printing  within  the  realm  without 
the  licence  of  the  company  except 
patentees,  and  granted  to  the  company 
power  to  search,  seize,  and  destroy  or 
appropriate  all  unlicensed  books. 

The  incorporation  of  the  company 
was,  according  to  usual  custom,  cele¬ 
brated  by  a  dinner  at  the  hall,  then 
situate  in  St,  Paul’s  Churchyard.  In 
1611  the  company  purchased  the  site  of 
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Stationers’  Hall,  in  1837 


the  present  hall,  which  had  formerly 
belonged  to  a  grandson  of  King 
Henry  II.,  and  was  afterwards  the  town 
house  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  then 
passed  to  the  Nevilles  Barons  of  Berga- 
venny,  or  Abergavenny,  who  sold  it  to 
the  company.  In  1654  the  hall  was  so 
much  out  of  repair  the  dinner  to  the 
livery  on  Lord  Mayor’s  day  had  to  be 
held  elsewhere,  and  the  following  year 
the  “Book  of  Martyrs”  was  sold  to 
pay  for  the  rebuilding.  '  The  “  Book  of 
Martyrs  ’  ’  was  frequently  reprinted,  and 
was  so  highly  appreciated  that  when,  in 
1631,  it  was  out  of  print,  some  “persons 
of  quality  ’  ’  being  desirous  that  it  might 
be  reprinted  for  the  general  good  of  the 
kingdom,  threatened  to  print  it  them¬ 
selves  if  the  company  did  not  imme¬ 
diately  issue  a  fresh  edition.  A  copy  of 
the  “Book  of  Martyrs,”  of  the  best 
paper,  ruled,  bound  in  turkey  leather, 
gilt,  with  the  Ring’s  arms  stamped  on  it, 
was  presented  to  “  His  Most  Excellent 
Majesty,  Charles  the  Second,”  in  1660. 
as  a  token  of.  the  company’s  duty  and 
submission  to  his  royal  person  and 
government. 

In  1666  the  hall  was  entirely  destroyed 
by  the  Eire  of  London.  At  the  time 
there  was  a  large  quantity  of  valuable 
property  belonging  to  the  company  in 
the  hall,  and  everything  appears  to  ha'-o 
been  burnt  (including  the  seal  of  the 
company)  excepting  the  registers,  which 
were  probably  in  the  clerk’s  house  on 
Clerkenwell  Green.  For  several  weeks 
after  the  fire  the  wardens  employed 
watchmen  to  guard  the  ruins  and 
salvage. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  court  after  the 
fire  was  held  at  Cook’s  Hall,  and  the 
subsequent  courts  until  the  hall  was 
rebuilt  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital. 
In  1670  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
rebuild  the  hall,  and  in  1674  the  court 


agreed  with  Stephen  Colledge  (the 
famous  Protestant  joiner,  who  was  after¬ 
wards  hanged  at  Oxford  in  1681)  to 
wainscot  the  hall  “  with  well-seasoned 
and  well-matched  wainscot,  according 
to  a  model  delivered  in,  for  the  sum  of 
£300.”  The-  screen  at  the  south  end  of 
the  hall  is  his  work,  and  is  in  excellent 
condition. 

In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  the  hall  was  frequently  let  for 
funerals  upon  payment  of  very  small 
fees,  part  of  which  were  distributed 
amongst  the  poor  of  the  company.  In 
1667  it  was  let  to  the  parish  of 
St.  Martin’s,  Lulgate  (without  payment) 
for  eighteen  months  whilst  the  church 
was  being  repaired.  St.  Cecilia’s  Feast 
and  several  c  lunty  feasts  were  annually 
held  at  Stationers’  Hall,  and  in  1701 
Divine  music  was  performed  there  twice 
a  week  by  Mr.  Cavendish  Weedon. 
Various  lotteries,  including  the  Chari¬ 
table  Corporation  of  Westminster  Bridge 
Lotteries,  have  been  drawn  at  Stationers’ 
Hall,  the  fees  received  by  the  company 
varying  from  £160  to  £225.  In  1745  the 
Surgeons’  Company  were  allowed  the 
use  of  the  hall  upon  condition  “  that  no 
dissections  were  made  therein,”  and 
subsequently,  upon  more  than  one  occa¬ 
sion,  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Freemasons 
has  held  its  meetings  in  the  courtroom. 
Of  recent  years  publishers’  trade  sales 
(now  practically  obsolete)  and  numerous 
gatherings  of  associatio  s  connected  with 
the  company’s  trade  have  been  held  in 
the  hall ;  and  the  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  the  Master  Printers’  and  Allied 
Trades  Association,  and  other  similar 
bodies,  hold  their  meetings  in  the  hall 
or  adjacent  rooms,  and  recently  the 
arbitration  proceedings  in  the  book¬ 
binders’  trade  were  held  there. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  hall  is  a  small 
garden,  whereon  the  master  and  wardens 
burnt  the  heretical  books  which  were 
condemned  by  the  ecclesiastical  authori¬ 
ties.  Upon  the  ashes  of  these  books  a 
fine  plane  tree  continues  to  flourish. 

The  Stationers’  Company  is  governed 
by  a  master  and  two  keepers,  or  wardens, 
and  a  court  of  assistants  elected  from 
the  livery.  The  master  and  wardens  are 
elected  annually,  on  the  Saturday  after 
St.  Peter’s  day.  The  reason  why  this 
particular  day  should  have  been  selected 
is  not  known.  After  the  election  it  was 
th  ■  custom  to  crown  the  master  and 
wardens  with  garlands,  but  this  has  been 
discontinued  long  since. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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OUR  Branch  correspondents’  reports 
seem  to  indicate,  with  one  or  two 
notable  exceptions,  that  the  condition 
of  trade  is  fairly  satisfactory  in  most 
of  our  hranches.  The  Board  of  Trade 
returns  for  the  same  period  hear  out 

the  same  conclusion. 

*  * 

A  verbatim  report  of  the  London 
Bookbinders’  arbitration  proceedings  has 
just  been  published  in  book  form.  It 
makes  up  a  bulk>’  volume  of  some 
750  pages.  The  hook  has  been  carefully 
edited  by  IMessrs  Charles  W.  Eorward 
and  T.  E.  Powell.  A  rapid  perusal  of 
this  voluminous  report  impresses  one 
with  the  thoroughness  with  which  the 
case  has  been  presented  by  both  sides. 

* 

Mr  T.  E  Powell’s  summing  up  for 
the  men  was  exceedingly  well  done,  and 
at  the  close  he  was  highly  complimented 
by  the  arbitrator  for  the  tact  and  skill 
he  had  shown  in  presenting  his  case. 

*  * 

* 

This  commendable  and  sensible  method 
of  settling  differences  between  employers 
and  employes  is  an  excellent  example 
for  other  branches  to  follow.  The  brutal 
arbitrament  of  strikes  and  lockouts  are 
hurtful  to  both  of  the  parties  concerned, 
and  the  sooner  the  principle  of  arbitra¬ 
tion  is  generally  accepted,  when  differ¬ 
ences  occur,  the  better  it  will  be  for  all 
concerned.  Bravo,  London,  for  setting 
so  desirable  an  example  ! 

* 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Printing 
and  Kindred  Trades  Federation  was 
held  in  Glasgow,  on  Thursday  and 
Friday,  February  25th  and  26th.  klr.  Jas. 
Kelly  represenied  the  B.  and  M.R.C.U. 

Resolutions  were  passed  heartily  en¬ 
dorsing  the  candidatures  of  Alderman 


C.  W.  Bow.erman,  for  Deptford  (London), 
and  Mr.  G.  I).  Kelley,  J.P.,  for  South¬ 
west  Manchester,  for  the  coming  General 
ElectioD,  and  unanimously  recommend¬ 
ing  the  affiliated  societies  to  use  their 
best  efforts  to  return  them  to  Parliament 
in  the  interests  of  the  entire  labour 
movement. 

*  * 

* 

A 'resolution  was  carried  condemning 
“  the  action  of  those  firms  which  got  the 
imprints  cut  off  or  destroyid  in  the  case 
of  printing  work  done  abroad,”  and  ex¬ 
pressing  the  belief  that  “  it  is  desirable 
that  the  law  should  be  altered  to  prevent 
what  is  really  an  infringement  of  the 
Merchandise  IMarks  Act. 

*  ♦ 

The  Council  regretted  to  find  that  ‘  a 
number  of  reputable  firms  and  organisa¬ 
tions  make  a  practice  of  sending  their 
pirinting  orders  for  Christmas  supple¬ 
ments  and  other  work  to  foreign 
establishments,  whilst  in  the  LTnited 
Kingdom  firms  exist  which  are  capable 
of  carrying  out  orders  as  well  and  as 
cheaply  as  can  be  found  elsewhere. 

*  * 

* 

The  Oprerative  Printers’  Assistants’ 
Society  sent  a  resolution  on  the  Fiscal 
Question,  and  asked  the  Federation  to 
declare  in  favour  of  a  system  of 
Preferential  Tariffs.  The  resolution  was 
formally  moved  _but  received  no  further 
supiport. 

*  * 

* 

The  P.  and  K.  Trades  in  London  are 
taking  up  the  question  of  Labour 
Repiresentation  on  local  bodies  in  real 
earnest.  The  L.S.C.  have  eight  of  their 
members  on  the  Borough  and  Comity 
Councils  and  the  B.  &  IM.R  C.U.  have 
two. 

We  should  be  glad  to  know  if  corre¬ 
spondents  in  other  towcs  can  let  us 
know  of  similar  representatives  in  other 
districts.  It  will  be  interesting  to  have  a 
compilete  list  of  all  the  P.  and  K.  Trades’ 
County,  Borough,  and  Parish  Coiuicillors. 

*  * 

* 

The  fifth  Biennial  Congress  of  the 
International  Secretariat  of  litho¬ 
graphers,  lithographic  printers,  stone 
and  plate  preparers,  photo-mechanical 
pirocess  workers,  and  other  closely  allied 
arts  and  crafts  will  be  held  in  Italy 
about  the  end  of  August.  It  is  expected 
that  the  following  nations  will  be 
represented  : — Austria,  Belgium,  Den¬ 
mark,  Prance,  Germany,  Great  Britain, 
Holland,  Italy,  Norway,  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  and  United  States. 
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“  For  a  jollie  goode  booke  whereon  to  looke 
Is  better  to  me  than  golde.” 

IT  i8  somewhat  bewildering  to  choose  a 
subject  from  among  the  multitude 
of  cheap  editions  that  almost  daily  flood 
the  literary  market.  Old  books  and  new 
books  jostle,  against  each  other  for  room. 
Good  binding,  bad  binding,  execrable 
binding,  and  no  binding  stare  you  in  the 
face  wherever  a  bookseller  exists. 

Fisher  Unwin,  Grant  Richards, 
Methuen,  Cassell,  and  Dent  all  vie  with 
each  other  in  producing  new  and  repro¬ 
ducing  old  works  for  the  unsatisfied 
appetite  of  the  public.  The  result  being 
a  perfect  chaos  of  subjects  to  choose 
from. 

The  Mermaid  series  of  Fisher  Unwin 
consist  of  a  series  of  volumes  of  the 
English  dramatists.  A  literal  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  old  text  with  etched 
frontispiece.  Taken  altogether  they  are 
a  veritable  gold-mine.  If  any  of  my 
readers  has  a  soul  for  the  drama  let  him 
save  his  pennies  and  buy  this  edition  in 
its  entirety.  The  series  commence  with 
the  best  plays  of  Christopher  Marlow, 
and  contains  an  introduction  to  the 
whole  series  by  John  Addington  Sym- 
monds.  I  wish  my  editor  would  give 
me  room  to  quote  this  excellent  article  in 
extenso.  The  article  traces  the  English 
drama  from  the  time  of  the  miracle 
plays  to  the  twilight  of  the  “giants 
before  the  flood.”  Men  whose  public 
was  the  English  nation,  from  Elizabeth 
upon,  her  throne  down  to  the  lowest 
ragamuffin  in  the  streets.  Then  in  array 
pass  before  us  Marlow,  Shakespeare, 
Johnson,  honest  Dekker,  ponderous 
Chapman,  Heywood.  master  of  homely 
English  life ;  Marston,  the  biting  satirist ; 
Beamont  and  Fletcher,  with  their  in- 
exhaustable  resource  in  tragical  and 


comical  situations,  and  their  exquisite 
lyrical  outpourings  ;  Webster,  with  his 
sincerity  and  unerring  truth  to  life  in  its 
most  thrilling  moments  ;  Tournier,  with 
his  magical  sombre  flashes  ;  Ford,  Mas¬ 
singer,  Middleton,  and  Shirley,  with  his 
genial  inspiration  and  rich  vein. 

Every  chord  in  human  nature  is 
touched.  All  the  resource  of  the  English 
language  tried  only  to  make  us  pause, 
astonished  at  this'  golden  fifty  years 
which  burst  forth  into  a  blaze  of  glory 
during  Elizabeth’s  reign 

De  Quincey,  speaking  ■  of  this  period 
of  English  literature,  exclaims,  “No 
literature  not  excepting  even  that  of 
Athens,  has  ever  presented  such  a  multi¬ 
form  theatre,  such  a  carnival  display — 
mask  and  anti-masque  of  impressioned 
life— breathing,  moving,  suffering,  laugh¬ 
ing.  What  other  national  drama  can 
pretend  to  any  competition  with  this.” 
This  brings  to  my  mind  the  spot  that 
gave  birth  to  this  marvellous  pro¬ 
digality  -  Southwark.  How  many  of 
my  readers  have  ever  troubled  them 
selves  to  visit  this  poet’s  corner — for,  in 
the  truest  sense,  it  is  the  poet’s  corner? 
One  day  last  week  I  spent  my  dinner 
hour  exploring  this  squalid  quarter  of 
London.  Nothing  remains  of  the  Bank- 
side  of  Shakespeare’s  day.  Her^  stood 
the  Globe  Theatre,  the  Paris  Garden, 
the  Falken  Inne,  circuses  for  buli-baiting 
and  bear-baiting,  where  Elizabe'th  enter¬ 
tained  with  these  sports  the  French 
Ambassador  ;  the  Park  and  Palace  of 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester.  A  glass 
blower’s  stands  on  the  old  Falken 
Inne,  Barclay  and  Perkins’  brewery 
covers  the  ground  where  the  immortal 
Globe  Theatre  stood,  a  flour  granary 
covers  Rose  Court  where  Ben  Jonson 
made  his  dibut  as  a  dramatist,  yet  the 
whole  place  is  redolent  of  poetry.  St. 
Saviour’s  holds  the  dust  of  Massinger, 
Fletcher,  Edmond  Shakespeare  (brother 
of  the  immortal  bard),  John  Gower  (the 
poet  and  author  of  “  Speculum  Mede- 
tantio,”  “The  Vox  Clamantes,”  and 
“Gonfessio  Amantis,”  the  works  from 
which  Shakespeare  drew  his  material 
for  his  “Pericles,  Prince  of  Troy.” 
Shakespeare  himself  dwelt  for  many 
years  in  a  narrow  street  near  St.  Mary 
Overy.  Later  on  came  Oliver  Goldsmith 
to, study  medicine,  and  across  the  road 
Geoffry  Chaucer  has  for  ever  made  the 
Tabard  a  house  of  renown.  Here  also 
Dickens  builds  from  the  materials  of  a 
great  past  period  “  Our  Mutual  Friend.” 

A.  J.  C. 
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A  BOOKBINDER’S  IDEALS. 


"Dr'eatner  of  Dreams,  born  out  of  my  due  time.’’ 


WE  may  agree,  or  we  may  disagree, 
with  the  peculiarities  which  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  work  of  ]\Ir.  T.  J.  Cobden 
Sanderson  as  a  craftsman.  We  may  find 
occasion  for  mirth  now  and  again  in 
some  of  the  designs  that  his  erratic 
genius  produces.  But,  notwithstanding 
this,  all  thoughtful  men  agree  that  his 
influence  on  the  craft  as  a  whole  has 
been  a  salutary  one.  To  him,  perhaps, 
more  than  to  any  other  single  individual, 
the  modern  revival  of  interest  in  the  art 
of  bookbindiug  is  due  ;  and,  therefore, 
anything  he  may  have  to  sav  on  bis 


Cobden  Sanderson. 

favourite  theme  ought  to  receive  respect¬ 
ful  attention  from  all  who  are  engaged 
in  the  same  craft. 

T.  J.  C.  Sanderson  is  nothing  if  not  an 
idealist.  He  has  an  inborn  contempt 
for  our  every-day  commercial  methods, 
and  he  never  misses  an  opportunity  of 
poirring  the  vials  of  his  wrath  upon  thie 
system  under  which  most  of  us— whether 
we  like  it  or  not — have  to  live  and  move 
and  have  our  being.  In  a  little  book 
recently  published  by  the  Hammersmith 
Publishing  Society,  entitled 


“  INDUSTEIAL  IDEALS  AND  THE  BOOK 


BEAUTIFUL,” 


Mr.  Cobden  Sanderson  contrasts  for  us 
what  is  and  what  he  thinks  might  he. 
We  propose  to  briefly  summarise  the 
ideals  he  sets  forth  of  an  industrial 
organisation  under  which  be  believes 
men  might  come  together  and  work, 
“  not  for  private  advantage  only,  but  for 
the  reputation  and  good  of  the  trade.” 

He  tells  us  that  his  thoughts  were 
turned  in  this  direction,  and  the  necessity 
for  some  such  organisation  was  forced 
upon  him,  as  a^result  of  his  grievous  dis¬ 
appointment  with  the  work  he  was  called 
to  adjudicate  upon  at  an  arts  and  crafts 
exhibition  some  time  ago.  After  speaking 
of  the  general  exhi'Its  in  unflattering 
terms,  he  remarks  ;  •'  The  bookbinding 
was  particularly  bad  The  forwarding 
was  bad.  The  finishing  was  bad.  I  gave 
no  prizes.  I  gave,  however,  a  lecture, 
and  I  took  the  opportunity  of  saying 
frankly  what  I  thought  of  the  exhibition 
as  a  whole  and  about  the  bookbinding  in 
particular.  I  invited  any  binder  who 
might  be  present  to  declare  himself,  that 
we  might  fight  the  matter  out.  But  no 


binder  announced  him¬ 
self,  and  I  left  without 
coming  in  contact  with 
any  craftsman  of  any 
of  the  crafts  represented 
in  the  exhibition.” 

Turning  these  things 
over  in  his  mind  after¬ 
wards,  and  wondering 
how  a  remedy  could  be 
found  for  the  condition 
of  things  just  described, 
our  author  brought  to 
mind  what  he  had  read 
of  the  old  craft-gilds, 
and  of  how  the  mediaeval 
craftsman  was  jealous  of 
his  reputation  and  of 
his  handiwork.  “  Why 
cannot  the  trade  unions 
do  now,”  heasks,  “what 
the  old  craft-gilds  did  in 
the  Middle  Ages  ?  ” 

And  then  it  flashed 
upon  me  ”  he  con¬ 
tinues,  “  to  form  a 
Bookbinders’  Gild, 
whose  object  it  should 
be,  by  voluntary  asso¬ 
ciation  and  mutual  instruction,  to  ensure 
good  work.” 
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Then  follows  an  outline  of  the  gild 
regulations. 

OBJECTS. 

“1.  For  each  member,  then,  good  work 
well  done,  and  not  for  private  advantage, 
but  for  the  good  and  reputation  of  the 
trade. 

“  2.  For  all,  mutual  encouragement 
and  help  in  such  good  work,  and  the 
reasonable  idealisation  of  all  the  cod- 
ditions  of  life  of  each  and  all  of  the 
craft. 

METHODS. 

“  3.  A  gild  hall  or  museum,  in  which 
might  be  placed  and  kept,  with  change 
and  interchange  with  other  like  museums, 
choice  specimens  of  the  binders’  craft, 
ancient  and  modern,  foreign  and  English : 
collections  of  materials,  tools,  etc. 

“4.  Travelling  master  -  bookhicders, 
who  should  visit  each  year  the  whole 

of  the  craft  gilds . summon 

meetings  .  .  .  .  .  invite  discussion, 

give  demonstrations ;  and  in  the  gild 
halls  of  the  crafts  hold  exhibitions  of 
contemporary  and  earlier  work,  with  a 
standard  of  good  and  beautiful  work, 
brought,  perhaps,  by  themselves,  for 
comparison  and  encouragement.” 

Having  given  us  an  outline  of  the 
objects  and  methods  of  the  proposed 
gild,  Mr.  Cobden  Sanderson  then  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  formulate  a  scheme  of  lectures 
“  On  the  subject  matter  of  the  craft,  and 
on  the  life  of  the  craftsman.” 

MATERIALS  USED  IN  THE  CBAET. 

1.  Dealing  with  the  different  animal 
and  vegetable  products,  the  lands  they 
were  brought  from,  and  the  various 
processes  they  passed  through  before 
they  came  into  the  hands  of  the  binder. 

ON  CO-OPEBATION  OP  HANDICRAFTS  AND 
TRADES. 

2.  In  which  the  lecturer  would  give 
a  history  of  the  various  trades 
which  co-operate  in  the  formation 
and  distribution  of.  the  materials  used 
by  the  binder  in  forwarding  and  finishing. 

“  So  that  each  one  present  should  feel 
how  little  each  one,  each  trade,  stood 
alone  in  the  world,  and  how  the  world 
was,  or  might  be,  but  one  vast  co-opera¬ 
tive  workshop,  in  which  all  men  and  all 
women  were  engaged  in  doing  all  things 
for  one  another,  and  not  for  the'r  private 
advantage  only,  but  for  the  reputation 
and  good  of  the  whole  trade.” 


And  so  our  author  continues,  dwelling 
on  all  manner  of  things  that  seem  to 
have  relation,  not  only  to  the  craft 
itself,  but  to  the  body  and  soul  of  the 
worker  also.  Then  follows  an  expansion 
of  the  original  idea  of  a  single  gild,  and 
we  are  led  on  to  conceive  of  a  possible 
“  correlation  of  all  industries  into  one 
great  industry,  having  for  its  main 
object  the  development  of  the  people 
and  the  satisfaction  of  a  noble  and 
popular  ideal.” 

“  Such,”  he  concludes,  “  is  my  idea  of 
industrialism  or  work,  and  of  man’s 
relation  thereto.  I  do  not  however, 
propose  that  it  should  be  embodied  in 
any  formal  way,  in  any  gilds,  or  associa¬ 
tion  of  gilds,  such  as  I  have  described. 
To  be  incorporated  is  to  be  subject  to 
corruption  and  decay.  I  propose  it 
rather  for  a  place  in  the  mind,  in  the 
imagination  of  the  community.  Far 
different,  probably,  will  be  the  ambitions, 
the  aspirations  of  the  future,  as  are 
those  of  to-day.  I  pretend  not  to  anti¬ 
cipate  them.  I  desire  only  to  commend 
an  ideal,  for  the  ideal’s  sake,  to  the 
vacant  throne.  Some  ideal,  I  insist,  is 
necessary,  some  star  to  guide  us  on  our 
course,  some  star  to  keep  us  constant, 
and  to  give  significance  to  our  daily  toil. 
And  until  the  world’s  ideal  be  established 
I  submit  my  own.” 


We  have  just  received  a  copy  of  the 
Tocsin,  a  well-known  Australian  Labour 
paper.  The  Labour  party,  it  seems, 
gained  thirteen  seats  at  the  recent 
elections,  and  naturally  they  are  very 
jubilant  at  the  results.  The  strength 
of  Labour  party  in  Federal  Parliament 
will  be  as  follows  ;  New  South  Wales  : 
Seven  representatives.  Victoria  :  Two 
representatives ;  one  senator.  South 
Australia  :  Two  representatives  ;  three 
senators.  West  Australia  :  Pour  repre¬ 
sentatives  ;  four  senators.  Queensland  ; 
Six  representatives  ;  five  senators.  Tas¬ 
mania  :  One  representative ;  one  senator. 
Total,  twenty-two  representetives ;  four¬ 
teen  senators.  Grand  total,  thirty-six. 
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NOTES. 

HESE  columns  are  open  to  our  mem¬ 
bers  to  ask  and  answer  questions, 
and  to  intercliange  ideas  on  matters 
relating  to  the  methods  of  working  that 
give  the  most  satisfactory  results  in  con¬ 
nection  with  any  branches  of  our  trade. 
The  exclusive  spirit  of  keeping  trade- 
wrinkles  to  one’s  self  for  personal  advan¬ 
tages— which  is  often  more  imaginary 
than  real  -  is  happily  dying  out,  and  giving 
place  to  a  broader  and  better  spirit  of 
mutual  helpfulness.  It  is  this  broad  spirit 
that  is  going  to  pervade  the  whole  policy 
of  our  B.  T.  J.  Therefore,  all  those  who 
have  questions  to  ask,  and  all  those  who 
have  useful  information  to  give,  are  in¬ 
vited  to  make  the  best  use  they  can  of 
these  columns. 

*  * 

The  ordinary  ox  gall  used  by  machine 
rulers  and  marblers,  possesses  properties 
in  the  way  of  a  pungent  perfume  that 
no  one  would  be  sorry  to  lose.  In  this 
connection  the  The  Sales  and  Wants 
Advertiser  contains  the  following  inter¬ 
esting  item  :  — 

IMPOETANT  TO  MACHINE  EULEES. 

Hitherto  machine  rulers  and  marblers 
have  had  to  use  ordinary  ox  gall,  which 
has  many  disadvantages,  and  if  at  all  stale 
becomes  very  obnoxious.  The  patent  con¬ 
centrated  ox  gall  now  being  introduced 
to  the  trade  is  stated  to  be  far  superior 
and  more  effective  than  ordinary  ox  gall, 
aU  impurities  being  removed  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  manufacture.  The  advantages 
claimed  for  this  new  preparation  are  : — 
Always  ready  for  use :  free  from  smell ; 
can  be  kept  for  years  without  losing  any 
of  its  properties  ;  more  economical  ;  no 
waste ;  improves  the  colour,  both  in 


ruling  and  marbling,  on  all  papers ; 
specially  suitable  for  disc  ruling.  The 
foregoing  remarks  should  be  sufficient  to 
induce  all  rulers  to  try  this  new  concen¬ 
trated  ox  gall,  which  is  to  be  had  of  the 
sole  agents,  Messrs.  Hampson,  Bettridge 
and  Co  ,  35  to  37,  Cloth  Fair,  West  Smith- 
field,  E.C. 

*  * 

IMr.  Douglas  Cockerell,  author  of 
“  Bookbinding  and  the  Care  of  Books,” 
recently  delivered  a  lecture  on  “  The 
Revival  of  the  Book-Producing  Trades,” 
in  the  Rotunda,  Dublin.  The  lecturer 
stated  that  in  the  olden  time  the  finest 
written  books  were  produced  in  Ireland. 
He  would  like  to  see  Ireland  again  have 
that  reputation,  and  thought  that  it  was 
quite  possible  under  modern  conditions. 
He  said  that  the  recent  literary  awakening 
in  Ireland  had  given  a  great  impetus  to 
the  printing  trades. 

Perhaps  in  a  future  issue  one  of  our 
Dublin  members  will  be  able  to  give  us 
further  particulars  of  the  above  lecture. 

*  * 

On  Friday,  February  12th,  Mr.  J. 
Fazackerly,  of  Liverpool,  gave  a  lecture, 
in  the  Manchester  School  of  Technology, 
on  “  The  Ornamentation  of  Bound 
Books.”  We  shall  try  and  get  Mr. 
Fazackerly’s  xiermission  to  print  some 
part  of  this  lecture  in  a  future  number 
of  our  Journal. 

QUERIES. 

A  Preston  member  asks  :  “  Will  some 
practical  “blocker”  describe  the  best 
method  of  fixing  brass  blocks  so  that  they 
won’t  fall  off  when  the  press  is  heated?” 

“  Veno  ”  wants  to  know;  “What  is 
the  best  to  jmt  in  ordinary  glue  to  make 
it  flexible  for  letterpress  work  ?  Would 
it  be  better  to  buy  flexible  glue  from  the 
makers  ?” 

“  Striker  ”  asks :  “  Whether  any  reader 
can  tell  him  where  he  can  obtain  Dutch 
Pen  Latten  ?  ’  ’ 


The  dispute  between  the  proprietors 
of  the  Daily  News  and  the  L.S.C.  was 
brought  to  a  satisfactory  settlement 
through  the  mediation  of  John  Burns, 
M.P.  The  non-society  men  who  had 
been  engaged  to  fill  the  positions  of  the 
locked-out  members  of  the  L.S.C.  have 
all  been  discharged,  and  have  received 
six  months’  salary  in  lieu  of  notice;  the 
total  amounting  to  £4,000.  This  is  a 
pretty  expensive  little  bit  of  experience 
for  the  Daily  Neivs. 
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Branch  correspondents  are  requested  to  report 
only  those  items  of  information  which  are  of 
general  interest  to  our  members.  Will  they  also 
remember  that  space  is  limited,  and  therefore 
necessary  that  they  give  all  their  information  in 
as  brief  a  form  as  possible. 


Aberdeen. — Mr  Strachan  reports  “  all  mem¬ 
bers  working  with  the  exception  of  one  -  a 
forwarder  One  of  our  members  who  went  to 
South  Africa  in  the  beginning  of  1903,  has 
identified  himself  in  a  practical  way  with 
trade-unionism  in  that  much  talked-of  country, 
having  been  appointed  to  represent  Cape 
Town  on  the  Advisory  Board  at  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  S.A.T.U.  at  Johannesburg. 
Presentation  to  Mr.  George  Blaek  — On  February 
5th  the  members  met  in  the  Waverley 
Hotel  for  the  purpose  of  doing  honour  to 
their  ex-secretary,  Mr.  George  Black,  who 
held  that  office  during  the  last  seven  years. 
After  the  toast  of  “Our  Trade”  had  been  duly 
honoured,  Mr.  George  Jolly,  president  of  the 
branch,  in  happy  and  appropriate  terms,  pre¬ 
sented  Mr.  George  Black,  on  behalf  of  the 
members,  with  a  handsome  draught  screen.  Mr. 
Black  tendered  his  grateful  acknowledgment, 
and  Mr.  J.  S  Strachan,  as  his  colleague,  testified 
to  Mr.  Black’s  able  management  of  the  branch. 
An  enjoyable  evening  was  brought  to  a  close  by 
singing  “  Auld  Lang  Syne.” 

BAEEOW-iN-PtJRNESS. — Mr.  Dodd  reports  that 
trade  is  very  good  in  his  branch,  having  none  of 
their  members  out  of  work,  and  the  outlook 
very  encouraging.  They  have  good  technical 
classes,  but  they  are  mostly  in  connection  with 
shipbuilding,  that  being  -the  great  industry  at 
Barrow.  The  Labour  candidate  (Mr  C.  Dun¬ 
can).  he  says,  is  being  well  received,  and  has 
good  prospects  of  winning  the  seat  in  the  cause 
of  Labour. 

Belfast. — Trade  has  got  to  a  low  ebb  here, 
and  future  prospects  look  very  gloomy.  A 
technical  college  is  in  course  of  construction  at 
a  cost  of  something  like  £100,000,  which,  when 
finished,  will  doubtless  be  a  credit  to  our  city. 
There  are  technical  classes  at  the  present  time, 
with  pupils  numbering  about  5,000  in  the 
various  classes.  There  is  no  class  for  book- 
binding,  but  I  understand  that  steps  are  being 
taken  to  hav"  such  a  class  next  session  —James 
McFerran.  '  '' 

Bikmingham.— Mr.  Fox  writes  ;  -The  general 
depression  in  the  trade  of  the  Midlands  has 
naturally  extended  to  the  bookbinding  trade, 
and  during  the  past  quarter  our  trade  has  only 
been  “  normal.”  Letterpress  work  is  up  to  the 
average,  and  the  future  prospect  for  this  branch 
is  encouraging.  The  number  signing  the  book 


has  varied  from  six  to  three,  at  which  number 
it  stands  at  present. — Mr  Pox  also  gives  a 
lengthy  account  of  Birmingham’s  local  work, 
which  is,  however,  too  extensive  for  our  limited 
space. — Ed. 

Carlisle  —Mr.  Wilkinson  reports  good  trade 
during  the  past  quarter,  having  no  members  out 
of  work  and  supplies  particulars  of  their  annual 
dinner  and  smoker,  in  which  the  good  feeling 
existing  between  the  'bookbinders  and  litho¬ 
graphers  was  evidenced  by  the  presence  of  the 
latter' society’s  officials,  together  with  several  of 
their  members,  this  compliment  being  returned 
on  the  occasion  of  a  similar  gathering  held  by 
the  lithographers.  After  the  toast  of  “  The 
■Visitors”  had  been  honoured,  Mr.  Wilkinson, 
replying,  said  he  regretted  that  the  “printers” 
were  not  represented  as  he  thought  it  desirable 
that  such  functions  should  be  attended  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  'vvhole  trade,  in  order  to  show  a 
desire  for  closer  unity.  Concluding  his  speech 
he  appealed  to  them  all  to  sink  their  party 
politics  in  favour  of  much-needed  Labour 
Politics. 

Darlington  — Trade  fairly  good.  The  Typo¬ 
graphical  Society  has  been  negotiating  for  an 
advance  of  2s  per  week.  Seeing  that  the  wages 
of  bookbinders  are  uniform,  and  any  advance 
gained  by  the  printers  would  be  extended  to  the 
bookbinding  trades,  it  would  have  been  more 
satisfactory  if  an  opportunity  for  .joint  action 
had  been  given.  Darlington  is  one  of  the  fortu¬ 
nate  towns  that  has  a  strong  Trades  Council, 
with  practically  all  the  organised  workers 
affiliated.  This  organisation  formed  a  branch 
of  the  Labour  Representation  Committee,  which 
has  been  successful  in  securing  Mr  Isaac 
Mitchell,  General  Secretary  of  the  Federation 
of  Trade  Unions,  as  Parliamentary  candidate. 
Mr.  H.  H  Hughes,  secretary  of  this  branch,  has 
been  appointed  agent  to  Mr  Mitchell. 

Derby.— Mr  Brailsford  says,  ' ‘  Trade  here  is 
good,  only  one  member,  a  ruler,  being  out  of 
work.”  The  Derby  Branch  have  removed 
their  headquarters  to  the  Friendly  and  Trade 
Societies’  Hall,  where,  under  improved  condi¬ 
tions,  the  officers  hope  the  members  will  take  a 
more  active  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Union 
and  Labour  questions  generally.  In  order  to 
induce  a  larger  attendance  at  the  monthly 
meetings,  a  series  of  papers  on  Labour  questions 
have  been  arranged,  the  first  being  given  on 
February  2nd  by  Mr.  J.  Martin,  on  “  Direct 
Labour  Representation.”  The  paper  was  an 
excellent  one,  and  gave  rise  to  a  lengthy  and 
interesting  discussion.  Mr.  T  W.  Bilson  has 
consented  to  give  the  next  paper,  subject:  “Is 
an  Independent  Labour  Party  necessary  ?  ” 

Dublin  —Trade  is  very  bad  in  this  branch, 
from  20  to  25  men  being  out  of  work.  These 
consist  mostly  of  letterpress  and  stationery 
forwarders,  finishers  and  rulers  being  fairly  well 
employed.  The  work  of  organising  is  making 
steady  progress,  and  we  are  increasing  our 
membership. — Robert  Burke. 

Halifax.— We  have  had  fairly  good  trade 
during  the  past  quarter,  only  ten  shillings  local 
relief  being  paid  during  that  period.  There  is 
also  a  signed-out  member— a  finisher  who  is 
getting  on  in  years  and,  unfortunately,  men 
getting  on  in  years  are  not  usually  wanted.  My 
fellow-members,  along  with  myself  in  this 
branch,  feel  nothing  but  disgust  in  regard  to  the 
introduction  of  Chinese  labour  in  South  Africa. 
-  T.  Johnson. 

Hull. — The  state  of  trade  here  is  not  very 
promising.  We  have  two  members  out  of  work : 
one  a  “stationery”  and  the  other  a  “letter- 
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press”  band.  Ruling  is  very  fair  at  present. 
The  kindred  trades  are  taking  up  the  question 
of  organising  female  labour,  and  are  taking 
steps  to  ascertain  the  number  of  females  and 
boys  that  are  employed  in  the  various  shops, 
with  a  view  to  getting  the  females  federated 
together  into  a  branch.  Suggestions  on  this 
question,  or  information  of  any  town  having 
such  female  branches,  will  be  gladly  received. 
The  printers  here  are  making  efforts  to  secure 
an  advance  in  wages,  in  which  they  have  our 
best  wishes  for  their  success.— F.  Brewery. 

Ipswich.— Mr.  Sanderson  says:  “Trade 
generally  has  been  good ;  there  is  now  one 
finisher  and  one  general  forwarder  out  of  work. 
I  trust  the  Journal  will  be  of  practical  utility  to 
our  members,  especially  to  those  W'ho  are  outside 
the  gi-eat  centres  of  industry,  where  things  are 
up-to-date  and  more  in  accord  with  present-day 
requirements.” 

Leeds.—  Mr.Vollans  says: — “  Pleased  to  report 
a  great  improvement  in  trade,  only  one  member 
being  out  of  work  A  special  effort  is  being 
made  to  get  all  eligible  men  who  are  outside  our 
ranks  to  join  the  Union.  There  is  a  technical 
class  in  connection  with  the  Leeds  School  of 
Art,  but  from  information  to  hand  there  are 
only  three  journeymen  and  three  apprentices 
attending.  A  series  of  smoking  concerts  have 
been  held  after  our  monthly  meetings  with  the 
object  of  bringing  members  together  and  stimu¬ 
lating  their  desire  to  promote  the  interest  and 
welfare  of  the  branch  and  the  result  has  been 
very  encouraging.” 

LErcESTER.— Mr  Clark  states  that  two  mem¬ 
bers  are  out  of  work,  otherwise  trade  is  fair  ly  good. 
One  of  the  firms  in  the  town  tried  to  introduce  a 
system  of  working  into  their  establishment 
which  would  have  been  a  great  injustice  to  the 
meir  employed.  Our  local  committee  piromptly 
took  the  matter  up  and  appointed  a  deputation 
to  wait  upon  the  firm,  with  the  result  that  the 
matter  was  amicably  settled  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  concerned. 

Liverpool.— Mr.  McAulle  reports  that  “  the 
past  quarter  has  been  the  best  since  the  strike 
commenced.  There  has  only  been  34  members 
on  the  book  throughout  the  quarter,  some  of 
them  only  lor  a  few  days.  The  branches 
affected  have  been  :  Rulers  2,  finishers  2,  letter- 
press  10,  and  the  remainder  stationery  hands. 
The  committee  are  carrying  on  a  vigorous 
organising  campaign.  Numerous  airplications 
from  non-unionists  will  be  considered  at  the 
March  meeting.  We  have  practically  decided 
to  revive  social  gatherings,  with  the  object  of 
establishing  more  good-fellowship  between 
members  of  the  trade.  The  resignation  of  Mr. 
Coote,  local  secretary,  is  regretted,  for  he  had 
rendered  eight  years’  faithful  service  in  that 
capacity,  and  has  a  record  of  25  years’  useful 
work  in  the  Liverpool  Branch,  having  been 
president  and  served  upon  committees.  Mr. 
Coote  sacrificed  a  life-long  situation  through 
the  recent  dispute,  and,  after  two  years’  struggle, 
accepted  a  situation  in  Ireland  leaving  the  town 
in  which  he  raised  his  family  and  gathered  so 
many  friends  rather  than  srrrrender  his  trade 
union  ijrinciirles.  Mr.  Coote  is  undoubtedly  an 
ideal  trade-unionist,  and  we  wish  him  all  the 
success  he  so  richly  deserves  in  his  new  sphere 
of  labour.” 

Newcasile-on-Tvne.  — Mr.  Meldrum  reports 
that  trade  during  the  past  quarter  has  been 
fairly  good,  only  one  member-  a  blocker-  being 
out  of  work.  One  of  the  laigest  firms  has  been 
running  on  short  time  during  the  first  two 
months  of  the  year,  but  full  time  is  now  general 
again.  Three  of  the  smaller  firms  are  kept 


fairly  well  employed  on  public  library  work,  but 
unfortunately  the  working  conditions  at  oire  of 
these  are  not  all  that  is  desirable,  and  our 
efforts  to  make  them  so  will  corrtinue  until  fair- 
arid  desirable  conditions  are  established.  Mr. 
Walter  Hudson,  the  adopted  L  abour  candidate 
for  Newcastle,  has  been  holding  very  successful 
meetings  during  the  past  fortnight.  Our  annual 
dinner  was  held  on  February  26th.  at  which 
Councillor  Adams  was  the  chief  guest,  who  gave 
an  interesting  speech  on  trade  union  and  labour- 
topics. 

Nottingham.— Mr.  Cavers  reports  that  trade 
generally  has  been  rather  quiet,  three  rulers  and 
five  binders  having  been  out  during  the  quar-ter, 
the  present  number  being  six  out  of  w-ork.  The 
lace  pattern-book  section  have  had  a  fairly  good 
run  of  work  during  the  past  three  months,  but 
it  is  beginning  to  fall  off  rather  earlier  than 
usual. 

Preston.  -  Mr.  Dickinson  says  that  trade  up 
to  the  December  quarter  was  very  good,  all 
members  being  fully  employed.  The  Preston 
trade-unionists  are  combining  together  in  an 
endeavour  to  secure  a  trade  union  hall. 

Sheffield.— Mr.  Dyer  writes:  “The  present 
state  of  trade  is  rather  indifferent,  and  the 
outlook  is  not  of  the  brightest.  Otherwise,  the 
condition  of  this  branch  is  highly  satisfactory. 
Further  missionary  effoit  in  Barnsley  has 
resulted  in  adding  three  more  members  to  our 
union  thus  absorbing  all  the  non-union  element 
of  that  town.  Our  annual  meeting  was  one  of 
exceptional  interest,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  note 
the  growing  interest  that  younger  members  are 
taking  in  branch  work.  A  pleasing  feature  of 
this  annual  meeting  was  the  presentation  of  a 
set  of  Dickens’  works  to  the  retiring  president, 
Mr  R.  H.  Meeson,  as  a  token  of  esteem  and 
appreciation  of  his  services.  The  annual  con¬ 
ference  of  our  local  printing  and  kindred  trades 
was  held  on  February  26th.  The  Sheffield  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Stereotypers’  Union  have  come  into 
our  federation,  and  altogether-  it  was  the  most 
successful  annual  conference  that  has  been 
held.” 

SHREwsBuity.  —  Mr  Hughes  says  :  “  Trade 
fairly  good,  only  one  letterpress  forwarder  being 
out  of  work.” 

Whitehav-en. — Mr.  Nicholson  writes:  “We 
have  one  member  out  of  work— a  stationery 
forwarder.  There  has  also  been  a  member  emi- 
gr-ated  to  South  Africa.”-  Mr.  Nicholsoir  sends  a 
cutting  containing  a  lengthy  report  of  their- 
fourth  annual  dinner,  which  is  the  first  under- 
the  auspices  of  the  Whitehaven  and  District 
Printing  and  Kindred  Trades  Federation. 

Worcester. — Mr.  Atkins  has  sent  an  inter¬ 
esting  account  of  existing  conditions  in  that 
cathedral  city.  Unfortunately,  it  is  altogether 
too  long  for  these  columns  Mr.  Atkins  shows 
a  commendable  desir  e  tor  organising  work  being 
undertaken  in  his  district.  Our  trade  in  his 
branch,  he  says  is  fairly  good. 

York.— Mr.  Coyle  reports  a  very  satisfactory 
condition  of  trade,  none  of  their  members  being 
out  of  work.  They  have  a  Parliamentary 
candidate,  who  is  approved  by  the  L.R.C.  and 
local  Labour  associations ;  also  a  paper—  Labour 
News — introduced  by  the  L.R.C  ,  which  sells  at 
the  modest  sum  of  cue  halfpenny,  and  is  full 
of  interest  to  all  concerned  in  the  Labour- 
movement, 
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EDITORIAL.. 


OUR  first  issue  of  The  Bookbinding 
Trades  Journal  has  been  received 
on  all  hands  with  great  favour.  We 
have  received  numerous  letters  from  all 
classes  of  people  full  of  expressions  of 
congratulation  and  encouragement. 

The  general  secretary  of  The  Inter¬ 
national  Brotherhood  of  Bookbinders  of 
America,  Mr.  James  W.  Dougherty,  in 
the  course  of  an  interesting  letter,  says  : 
“  Your  Trades  Jotirnal  is  something  new, 
and,  in  appearance,  more  than  pleasing. 
The  articles  published  are  instructive  in 
character,  and  well  worthy  of  study  by 
bookbinders  of  all  countries.  I  like  the 
idea  of  a  publication  of  this  kind,  because 
of  the  education  it  gives  the  members, 
and  I  predict  for  your  new  publication  a 
long  and  successful  career.” 

Mr.  Douglas  Cockerell,  author  of 
“Bookbinding  and  the  Care  of  Books,” 
writes  asking  to  be  put  down  as  a  suli- 
scriber  to  the  Journal,  and  continues, 
“  Such  a  journal  is  badly  wanted,  and 
should  prove  useful  to  the  trade.” 

We  have  also  received  a  large  number 
of  letters  containing  suggestions  for 
future  articles  and  other  interesting 
matters.  It  has  not  been  possible  to 
answer  all  our  correspondents,  but 
they  may  rest  assured  that  all  their 
communications  have  received  careful 
attention,  and  that  we  shall  gladly  adopt 


and  carry  into  effect  all  the  ideas  that 
seem  to  us  to  he  useful  and  practicable. 

As  an  indication  of  the  interest  that 
has  been  aroused  by  the  publication  of  the 
Journal,  we  have  received  a  long  and  able 
letter  from  “An  Apprentice.”  The  writer 
asks  that  facilities  may  be  given  to  him 
and  his  fellow  apprentices  to  become  sub¬ 
scribers  to  the  Journal.  This,  he  adds,  will 
not  only  be  useful  to  them  as  workmen, 
but  it  will  also,  whilst  they  are  at  an 
impressionable  age,  imbue  them  with  the 
principles  upon  which  the  great  trade 
union  movement  is  based,  and  so  make 
them  useful  and  intelligent  members  of 
their  trade  society  when  they  have 
finished  their  apprenticeship.  We  hope 
that  the  members  in  our  various  branches 
will  take  this  hint,  and  bring  the  Journal 
to  the  notice  of  apprentices,  and  see  that 
copies  are  obtained  whenever  required. 

Branch  committees  might  find  it  ex¬ 
ceedingly  useful  propaganda  work  to  see 
that  all  the  elder  apprentices  at  least  were 
regularly  supplied  with  The  Bookbinding 
Trades  Journal. 

We  have  heard  so  much  lately  about 
the  decadence  of  the  British  workman 
that  it  is  quite  refreshing  to  come  across 
an  outspoken  opinion  on  the  opposite 
side.  We  have  been  favoured  in  our 
present  issue  with  an  article  on  “  Book- 
craft  at  Home  and  Abroad,”  by  Charles 
Rowley,  M.A.,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Educational  Committee  of  the  Man¬ 
chester  School  of  Technology.  Mr. 
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Rowley  is  a  competent  authority  on 
such  a  subject.  He  has  seen  most  of 
the  technical  schools  on  the  Continent. 
He  has  visited  America  three  or  four 
times,  and  on  the  occasion  qf  his  last 
visit  to  the  United  States  in  1903,  he 
formed  one  of  the  Mosely  Education 
Commission.  Mr.  Rowley  is  well  known 
and  respected  in  Manchester  for  his 
splendid  work  in  connection  with  the 
Ancoats  Recreation  IMovement  and  the 
Ancoats  Brotherhood. 

Owing  to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  John 
Fazackei'ley,  of  Liverpool  and  Man¬ 
chester,  we  are  able  to  present  our 
readers  with  two  excellent  specimens  of 
modern  binding.  We  hope  that  other 
employers  will  emulate  the  example  set 
by  our  good  friend,  and  let  us  have 
photograxihs  of  special  bindings  for  repro¬ 
duction  in  our  Journal,  hlr.  Fazackerley 
sends  his  hearty  good  wishes  for  the 
sirccess  of  our  venture 

The  relationship  between  the  B.  and 
M.R.C.U.  and  the  emxhoyers  in  the  book¬ 
binding  trade  has  always  been  more  or 
less  friendly.  We  shall  he  glad  if  through 
the  instrumentality  of  our  Journal  these 
relations  become  even  more  cordial. 
There  are  a  great  many  points  upon 
which  our  interests  are  entirely  mutual, 
and  a  better  understanding  will  be  of 
advantage  to  both  jjarties  concerned. 
Closer  communion  will  also  help  to 
soften  asperities  when,  in  the  x^ursuit 
of  our  resx^cctive  interests,  we  are 
occasionally  comxjclled  to  take  different 
courses 

The  idea  of  a  democratic  university 
has  something  fascinating  about  it.  We 
have  always  associated  the  colleges  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  with  wealth  and 
leisure,  and  have  hardly  dared  to  dream  of 
a  time  when  they,  too,  would  be  associated 
in  any  way  with  the  labour  movement. 
But  the  success  of  the  University  Exten¬ 
sion  Movement  has  altered  our  concexition 
somewhat,  and  the  still  more  democratic 
educational  movement,  that  culminated 
in  the  establishment  of  Ruskin  College, 
has  prex^ared  us  for  even  greater  things. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  all  our  readers 
will  be  interested  in  the  story  unfolded 
by  Mr.  Bertram  Wilson  in  his  article  on 
“  The  Work  of  Ruskin  College.” 

As  our  General  Council  iMeeting  will 
have  come  and  gone  before  the  issue  of 
our  next  number  of  the  B.T.J.,  we  should 
just  like  to  say  a  word  or  two  about 
the  resolutions  relating  to  the  Trade 
Journal  that  are  down  for  discussion  at 
that  meeting.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
our  friends  have  framed  the  resolutions 


with  the  intention  of  helx)ing  on  the 
success  of  the  Journal.  That  makes  it 
the  more  imx^erative  that  they  should  he 
careful  lest  in  their  desire  to  help  they 
do  not  inadvertently  hinder.  Would  it 
not  be  far  better  to  give  the  Journal  a 
fair  trial  on  its  present  lines  before  any 
alteration  whatever  is  made  ? 

Extra  copies  of  the  Bookbinding  Trades 
Journal  can  be  had  from  the  Central 
Office,  2'2,  Booth  Street,  Manchester,  at 
‘2d.  per  copy,  post  free.  We  have  a  few 
copies  of  No.  1  for  sale. 


All  hail  once  more,  fair  leafy  June, 
With  garlands  fresh  and  green  and 

gay> 

Once  more  the  woodlands  are  in  tune, 
And  smiling  daisies  strew  the  way. 

The  hawthorn  blossom  scents  the  air. 
New  life  sx^rings  up  on  every  side ; 
Fleecy  hocks  are  gamboling  there. 

Far  UX3  the  mountain’s  rooky  side. 

The  shady  glen,  the  rippling  stream. 
Where  nature’s  music  ever  rolls. 

There  life  becomes  a  fairy  dream, 

A  halm  and  joy  to  weary  souls. 

With  golden  mid-day  sun  above 
Set  in  a  sky  of  deepest  blue. 

Draws  out  the  human  heart  in  love 
To  all  that’s  noble,  good,  and  true. 
Thrice  ever  welcome,  leafy  June, 

The  fairest  month  of  all  the  year. 

First  comes  the  leaf  and  then  the  bloom 
That  tells  the  golden  fruit  is  near  ; 

And  yet  thy  tender  beauty  may. 

By  sweeping  blast  or  biting  frost, 

Be  scattered  o’er  life’s  stony  way 
A)id  all  the  x^romised  fruit  he  lost. 

Oh  !  leafy  June,  sad  thoughts  arise 
While  musing  o’er  thy  charms  so 
bright. 

All  thing  are  ordered  good  and  wise. 

But  evil  only  comes  to  blight. 

Our  lives  are  like, the  blossoms  spread, 
Rich  are  the  prospects  that  abound, 
But  what  if  when  the  bloom  is  shed  ? 
Then  leaves  are  only  to  be  found. 

Geo.  M.  Simpson,  Glasgow. 
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SO  another  labour  paper  has  had  to  go 
under  for  lack  of  support !  On 
May  20th,  after  an  existence  of  only 
seventeen  weeks,  the  Labour  '/  ribune 
hid  good-bye  to  its  readers.  Some  day, 
perhaps,  the  dream  of  the  Labour  party 
will  be  realised  and  we  shall  have  a 
successful  organ  of  our  own.  But  if  that 
is  to  be  so  we  shall  have  to  proceed 
on  different  lines  than  those  hitherto 
adopted.  Private  speculation  will  not 
do,  we  must  work  on  co-operative  lines. 
Advertisements  are  the  very  life  blood  of 
the  modern  commercial  newspaper ;  with 
plenty  of  them  newspaper  proprietors 
can  pay  a  princely  salary  to  a  capable 
editor,  and  can  command  the  services  of 
efficient  and  enterprising  writers.  But 
the  Labour  paper  does  not  attract  the 
advertiser,  and  it  takes  an  enormous 
circulation  to  compensate  for  the  lack  of 
the  advertiser.  If  we  want  a  good,  an 
attractive,  and  a  lasting  Labour  paper, 
we  must  be  prepared  to  pay  a  proper 
price  for  it.  If  the  1,500,000  trade- 
unionists  that  are  affiliated  with  the 
Trades  Union  Congress,  became  regular 
subscribers,  think  what  could  be  done ! 
With  a  guaranteed  circulation  of  1,500,000 
we  could  afford  to  ignore  the  advertiser 
and  command  the  best  literary  and 
newspaper  ability  that  money  could  buy. 
Then  we  could  focus  the  attention  of  the 
workers  on  essential  and  vital  labour 
questions,  and  soon  form  a  public  opinion 
that  would  demand  attention.  How 
can  it  be  done,  say  you  ?  Well,  just  as 
we  in  our  little  way  are  running  this 
Trades  Journal !  Each  trade  union  must 
subscribe  for  the  whole  of  its  member¬ 
ship  and  then  distribute  the  papers 
amongst  the  members.  There  is  no 
other  way.  We  have  played  with  this 
question  too  long  already. 

* 

The  Trades  Disputes  Bill  has  passed 
its  second  reading  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  there  is  little  chance  of 
its  getting  any  further  in  the  present 
Parliament.  The  Labour  Representation 


Committee  has  just  issued  a  leaflet 
that  exactly  summarises  the  present 
position  of  affairs.  It  is  worth  quot¬ 
ing  ; — “  The  fight  must  be  continued. 
The  debate  and  division  on  Friday, 
the  22iid  April,  was  only  a  skirmish. 
Many  opponents  of  the  Bill  took  a 
holiday,  and  on  a  smaller  vote  than 
last  year  it  passed  its  second  reading. 
The  Bill  was  carried  not  because  the 
House  approved  of  it,  but  because  many 
of  its  opponents,  knowing  it  could 
be  blocked,  and  unwilling  to  go  to 
extremes  in  opposing  trade-unionism, 
stayed  away.  We  cannot  expect  that  all 
who  voted  for  the  second  reading  will 
uniformly  support  it  through  further 
stages,  or  that  the  absentee  opponents 
will  remain  away  from  the  House  every 
time  the  Bill  is  being  discussed.” 

And  then  we  are  reminded,  the  House 
of  Lords  remains  behind. 

The  moral  of  all  this  is,  we  shall  make 
no  tangible  progress  on  this  and  other 
Labour  questions  until  we  have  altered 
the  present  complexion  of  the  House  of 
Commons  by  returning  independent 
Labour  representatives  to  do  the  work 
for  us. 

While  we  have  been  asking  for  small 
mercies  here,  the  Labour  party  at  the 
antipodes  has  been  making  history. 

On  almost  the  very  day  that  the 
Trades  Disputes  Bill  was  being  discussed 
in  the  Parliament  at  Westminster,  the 
Australian  Labour  party  succeeded  in 
defeating  the  Government  at  ^Melbourne. 

As  a  consequence,  the  leader  of  the 
Labour  party,  Mr.  Watson,  has  been 
called  upon  to  form  a  cabinet,  and  he 
has  been  successful.  Once  again  our 
Colonial  comrades  have  set  an  admirable 
example  to  the  workers  in  the  mother 
country ;  an  example  that  cannot  fail  to 
have  an  influence  for  good  on  the  Labour 
movement  all  the  world  over. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Watson,*the  Labour  premier, 
it  is  specially  interesting  to  note,  is  a 
compositor  by  trade.  He  is  but  37  years 
of  age,  and  a  man  of  marlied  ability  and 
integrity. 

We  must  not  expect  too  much  from 
this  first  Labour  Government.  Already 
there  is  talk  of  a  coalition  between  Tory 
and  Liberal  to  bring  about  its  defeat.  It 
is  a  great  thing  to  have  achieved  so 
much ;  this  first  Labour  Government  is 
but  the  presage  of  others  that  are  to 
follow. 
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BOOKCRAFT  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

BY  CHARLES  ROWLEY,  M.A.,  J.P. 

ONE  of  the  advantages  of  travel,  besides 
the  pleasures  of  it,  is  surely  to  help 
one  to  cultivate  the  sense  of  comparison  m 
things  and  in  people.  In  nearly  every 
case  the  home-keeping  folk  are  the 
simplest,  the  most  conceited.  It  is  quite 
true  that  some  cooped-up  people  like  the 


that  wilderness  of  type  and  useless 
knowledge,  is  far  better  as  a  product  at 
home  than  it  is  anywhere  abroad.  This 
is  not,  I  am  sure,  mere  insular  conceit. 
Take  the  London  Times  or  the  Man¬ 
chester  Guardian  as  types  of  daily  prints. 
They  are  far  ahead  of  similar  products  of 
any  land  I  have  travelled  in. 

The  American  newspaper  is  a  marvel 
of  slick,  badly  written,  evilly  printed 


From  (I  cratfon  drairi/tg]  [bg  Miss  E.  G.  Thomson. 


Ch.vules  Rowley,  M.A.,  J  P. 


old  monks,  who  did  those  marvellous 
illuminated  manuscripts,  or  the  Japanese 
who,  in  their  way,  are  the  princes  of 
handicraftsmen,  are  supreme  in  certain 
crafts.  This  is  local  genius  developed 
under  favourable  circumstances.  All  the 
bookmaking  crafts,  it  seems  to  me,  are 
seen  at  their  best  in  the  products  of  our 
own  country.  Even  the  newspapers. 


vulgarity,  and  of  hopelessly  excited 
matter.  When  they  attempt,  as  they 
too  often  do,  illustration,  they  give  you 
copious  examples  of  the  lowest  class  of 
human  effort  in  that  line  of  work.  Their 
newspapers  are  just  good  or  bad  enough 
to  throw  away.  Now,  if  a  nation  is  to 
be  judged  by  its  product,  as  I  think  it 
ought  to  he,  this  is  all  very  deitlorable 
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evidence  of  the  hurry  skurry  and  of  the 
real  unsoundness  of  American  life. 

I  brought  over  from  that  great  country 
a  large  number  of  school  books,  produced 
mainly  in  the  very  fu'ly  equipped  up-to- 
date  workshop  of  the  American  book 
company  of  New  York.  They  can  be 
seen  at  any  time  in  the  library  of  the 
School  of  Technology,  in  Sackville  Street, 
Manchester.  They  have  an  immense 
production,  having  agencies  all  over  the 
States.  The  figures,  the  maps,  the  general 
get-up  are  all  very  good  indeed,  but  not, 
I  think,  better  than  our  best,  and  they  are, 
owing  to  protection,  much  dearer.  In 
that  excellently  arranged  workshop  I  saw 
the  most  wonderful  machines  for  folding, 
stitching,  binding  it  is  possible  for  an 
outsider  like  myself  to  imagine.  They 
are  always  introducing 
new  plant  so  as  to  save 
labour  and  to  increase 
their  output. 

Their  general  book 
production  in  the 
States  did  not  strike 
me  as  being,  on  the 
average,  nearly  so  good 
as  our  own.  Their 
magazines  —  Century, 

Scribner,  Harper, 

Munsey,  and  others — 
are  certainly  remark¬ 
able  productions.  I 
find,  however,  the 
literary  portions  of 
those  issues  very  pre¬ 
tentious  and  deplor¬ 
ably  dull,  while  their 
attempts  at  poetry 
are  truly  infantile. 

But  they  have  carried 
the  rather  cheap  knack 
of  slick  and  taking  illustrating  to  a 
very  high  pitch.  At  times  they  give 
a  superb  process  block  of  a  portrait 
which  makes  one  buy  the  magazine 
for  that  alone.  I  am  a  heretic  on  the 
subject  of  general  illustrating,  either  in 
these  productions  or  similar,  but  inferior, 
ones  at  home,  or  those  terribly  silly 
pictures  that  do  service  in  the  six  shilling 
novels.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
they  are  nearly  always  stupid,  inartistic, 
cheap  and  nasty,  and  verging  on  imbe¬ 
cility.  Let  anyone  compare  them  with 
the  kind  of  work  in  the  old  wood-cutting 
days  of  forty  years  ago,  and  they  will  at 
once  see  what  miserable  makeshifts  they 
are.  I  never  buy  an  illustrated  book 
now  if  I  can  help  it  Process  blocks  and 
line  blocks  are  so  easily,  so  slickly  pro¬ 
duced  that  illustrating  has  become  our 


master,  instead  of  our  servant  and  hand¬ 
maid.  That  is  the  fatal  tendency  of  all 
mechanical  aids.  We  let  them  run  away 
with  us. 

In  bookbinding  it  is  no  mere  swagger 
to  say,  using  one's  senses,  that  our 
handicraftsmen  at  home  have  not  yet 
been  beaten,  nor  even  approached  at 
their  best  in  commercial,  literary,  or 
highest  class  bindings.  My  friend 
Cobden-Sanderson  is  easily  first  as  work¬ 
man  and  binder  of  supreme  taste. 
Specimens  of  his  craft  may  be  seen  at 
any  time  at  the  School  of  Art  Museum, 
Manchester.  I  think  that  every  crafts¬ 
man  ought  to  try  something  other  than 
his  mere  trade  or  everyday  work.  Let 
him  not  become  a  slave  to  that.  Let 
him  try  his  hand  at  something  simple, 
chaste,  and  perfect 
in  craftsmanship.  It 
is  there  where  true 
pleasure  lies,  the  en¬ 
deavour  to  achieve 
the  best  even  if  we 
cannot  succeed.  I 
would  say,  too,  to 
bookbinders,  avoid  so- 
called  ornament. 
Designing  is  a  very 
rare  gift.  Pew  Royal 
Academicians  have  it. 
Hardly  any  landscape 
painter  since  Turner 
shows  it ;  but  by  trying 
for  simply  pure  spaces, 
with  lines  and  care¬ 
fully  considered  tool¬ 
ing,  much  may  be 
done.  It  is  satisfactory 
to  know  that  the  Typo¬ 
graphical  and  Printing 
departments  at  our 
great  school  of  Technology  in  Man¬ 
chester  has  a  really  noble  and  complete 
equipment  in  these  interesting  branches 
of  work.  Moreover,  any  workman  who 
cannot  find  there  what  he  wants  so 
as  to  better  himself  in  his  craft  has 
only  to  let  us  know,  and  if  there  is 
any  demand  we  will  find  the  supply. 
May  I  offer  what  I  should  rank  as  a 
really  fine  piece  of  simple  design,  a 
figure  that  Walter  Crane  did  for  our 
Ancoats  Brotherhood  some  time  since. 


Sound,  sound  the  clarion,  fill  the  fife  l 
To  all  the  sensual  world  proclaim. 
One  crowded  hour  of  glorious  life 
Is  worth  an  age  without  a  name. 


^Wflncoflts  ^HaonteRHPOA 
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RUSKIN  COLLEGE,  OXFORD. 

A  RECORD  OF  A  GREAT  DEVELOPMENT. 
KV  BERTKAM  WILSIIN,  SEC'RLTARV  Er.SKIN 
COLLEGE. 

Between  five  and  six  years  ago 
an  undergraduate  speaking  at  the 
Oxford  Union  Society’s  debate,  in  a  hall 
famed  because  of  the  many  national 
oratorical  heroes  who  have  at  one  time 
or  another  stood  within  its  walls,  de¬ 
scribed  the  establishment  of  a  labour 
college  at  Oxford  as  “  an  educational 


to-day  with  a  record  of  good  work  behind 
and  a  vista  of  splendid  work  opening 
before  it.  It  had  the  support  of  the 
deeper  thinkers  from  the  start.  They 
saw  the  increasing  importance  of  the 
industrial  classes  in  the  life  of  the 
countrj',  they  saw  the  danger  to  the 
nation  and  national  life  of  this  power  if 
badly  organised  or  led  by  unscrupulous 
seekers  after  i)osition,  and  realised  that 
the  aim  of  Ruskin  College  if  carried  into 
effect  would  have  a  far-reaching  beneficial 
influence.  Now  that  labour  is  showing 


Ruskin  College,  Oxford. 


sausage  machine  for  the  turning  out  of 
labour  agitators.”  The  idea  of  the 
foundation  of  Ruskin  College  in  fact 
tickled  the  fancy  of  the  light-hearted  and 
thoughtless  undergraduate  as  much  as 
it  stirred  the  imaginative  power  of 
Punch  who  devoted  space  to  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  an  imaginary  interview  with 
an  imaginary  student.  There  were 
other  people  of  the  old  order  who  gibed 
at  the  movement  and  freely  predicted 
its  failure.  Yet  Ruskin  College  stands 


that  it  is  determined  to  take  its  rightful 
Xrosition  in  the  countrj-,  it  more  than 
ever  needs  the  knowledge  and  training 
necessary  to  maintain  that  position,  and 
there  can  be  no  better  investment  tnan 
the  maintenance  of  a  labour  college. 

A  fee  of  20s.  a  week  covers  the  cost  of 
board,  lodging,  and  tuition  in  Ruskin 
College.  It  was  not  founded  to  x^repare 
students  for  dixilomas  or  degrees  of  any 
kind.  It  is  for  the  young  and  intelligent 
artisan  who  is  prexiared  to  devote  his 
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energies  to  the  good  of  his  fellows — to 
help  them  in  their  social  and  educational 
work — for  the  young  man  who  will  accept 
office  in  his  trade  union  or  co-operative 
society.  Ruskin  College  is,  therefore,  for 
the  training  of  those  who  will  be  leaders 
of  working-class  opinion  whether  in  their 
trade  union  or  on  local  governing  bodies, 
or  even  in  Parliament  itself.  Ruskin 
College  affords  such  young  men  who 
come  to  it  for  one  or  two  years  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  study  scientifically  those  prob¬ 
lems  which  they  are  called  upon  by  virtue 
of  their  inherited  citizenship  to  solve. 

Some  idea  of  the  work  of  the  College 
may  be  formed  by  considering  the  type 
of  student  in  residence.  Nearly  two  hun¬ 
dred  representative  artisans  have  passed 
through  the  College,  and  the  twenty  in 
residence  last  year  represented  the  fol¬ 
lowing  occupations :  four  miners,  two 
compositors,  two  trade  union  officials,  a 
brushmaker,  joiner,  engineer,  warp- 
dresser,  docker,  weaver,  billposter,  clerk, 
tailor,  shop  assistant,  post-office  employ^, 
and  farmer. 

But  there  is  another  direction  in  which 
Ruskin  College  is  doing  a  fine  work.  It 
has  established  a  correspondence  school 
with  which  five  thousand  men  and  women 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  country  have  been  or  are  connected. 
A  large  number  of  courses  is  offered, 
including  the  following  subjects  Eng¬ 
lish  Constitutional  and  Political  History, 
English  Industrial  History,  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Revolution,  the  History  of  our  own 
times.  Trade  Unionism,  the  Co-operative 
Movement,  the  Labour  Movement,  the 
Temperance  Problem,  Local  Government, 
Political  Economy,  Ethics,  Sociology, 
Practical  Sociology,  Principles  of  Politics, 
Psychology,  English  Literature,  &c. 
Whenever  it  is  felt  that  tjjie  working 
class  will  benefit  by  unbiassed  instruction 
on  important  public  questions  this  list  is 
constantly  added  to  ;  thus,  for  instance, 
two  fresh  courses  have  just  been  intro¬ 
duced,  the  one  upon  the  Tariff  Problem 
and  the  other  upon  the  Education 
Question. 

The  aim  of  the  school  is  to  promote 
habits  of  systematic  reading  and  study 
in  connection  with  the  routine  of  daily 
life.  To  give  those  who  have  not  had  the 
advantages  of  higher  education  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  enjoying  the  pleasures  of 
broader  studies  in  History,  Sociology, 
Political  Economy,  English  Literature, 
Politics,  Social  Problems,  and  similar 
subjects.  To  encourage  independent 
thinking — above  all  to  give  students  the 
knowledge  necessary  for  intelligent 


citizenship.  The  fee  is  Is.  a  month, 
and  the  work  is  accomplished  hy  sets  of 
outlines  for  each  course  of  study  offered. 

It  is  that  it  may  do  its  work  more 
thoroughly,  and  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
be  put  on  a  self-supporting  basis  that 
the  College  now  appeals  to  the  public  to 
help  it  huild  a  new  and  more  adequate 
home.  The  present  premises  have  been 
purchased  mainly  through  the  generosity 
of  private  friends,  and  alternative 
schemes  are  presented  for  their  adapta¬ 
tion  to  the  requirements  of  the  students 
who  desire  entrance.  The  first  scheme 
is  for  the  re-building  of  the  present 
premises  to  accommodate  fifty  men  ;  for 
this  £5,000  is  needed.  The  second 
scheme  is  more  elaborate,  and  would 
involve  an  expenditure  of  a  further 
£5,000;  but  it  would  enable  the  Council 
to  accommodate  a  hundred  students. 
Two  friends  have  given  £1,000  each. 
The  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers — 
a  society  95,000  strong — have  made  two 
levies  of  one  penny  each  to  help  the  fund 
for  the  new  buildings  and  thus  collected 
.£600.  The  members  of  the  London 
Society  of  Compositors,  by  levy,  have 
contributed  £30.  The  Scottish  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Wholesale  Society  have  sent  £50, 
and  the  Council  have  reason  to  believe 
that  if  adequate  buildings  can  be  erected 
they  may  look  forward  to  having,  within 
the  next  four  years,  about  one  hundred 
students  supported  by  their  fellow  work¬ 
men. 

It  is  from  the  ranks  of  the  skilled 
artisan  that  the  students  at  Ruskin  Col¬ 
lege  are  chiefly  drawn.  Many  men  from 
these  ranks,  by  their  keen  application  and 
self-sacrificing  toil,  have  educated  and 
fitted  themselves  to  assist  and  represent 
their  fellows.  By  all  this  sacrifice  and 
devotion  they  have  earned  the  trust  and 
confidence  of  their  comrades.  It  is  to 
help  such  men  as  these  that  Ruskin  Col¬ 
lege  has  been  founded,  and  the  need  for 
such  men  is  increasingly  obvious  to  all 
who  think  seriously.  The  work  which 
the  College  will  help  them  to  do  will 
be  work  which  will  endure,  work  which 
will  improve  the  conditions  of  life  and 
labour,  work  which  will  usefully  direct 
and  strengthen  the  various  industrial 
organisations,  work  which  will  make  it 
impossible  for  the  majority  to  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  spend  their  lives  in  the  mere 
wearing  out  and  renewal  of  muscular 
tissue — work  which  will  give  them  a 
chance  of  a  little  more  knowledge,  a  little 
more  happiness,  and  thus  enable  them  to 
fulfil  the  duties  and  enjoy  the  rights  of 
good  and  ennobling  citizenship. 
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Stationers'  Hall,  in  1837. 

THE  STATIONERS’  COMPANY. 


[CONTINUED.] 

The  duties  of  the  master  and  wardens 
were  at  one  time  very  onerous  and  heavy, 
and  fines  were  inflict  id  upon  those  who 
refused  to  serve  when  elected,  thus, 
amongst  others,  Mr.  Barker  was  fined  £‘20 
for  not  serving  as  upper  warden,  although 
he  had  served  the  same  office  previously. 
In  July,  1092,  the  master  and  wardens 
(Edward  Brewster,  John  Simms,  and 
William  Phillips)  were  committed  to 
Newgate  by  the  Court  of  Aldermen  for 
refusing  to  elect  upon  the  court  one 
Giles  Sussex,  a  iiacker  by  trade,  and  they 
remained  in  durance  vile  for  upwards  of 
two  months,  being  discharged  in  the 
following  September  by  the  Court  of 
Queen’s  Bench,  having  successfully  main¬ 
tained  the  privileges  of  the  company.  So 
frequent  were  the  lawsuits  in  which  the 
company  were  concerned,  that,  in  addition 
to  the  annual  retainer  paid  to  the  Recorder 
of  London  for  the  time  being,  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  company  to  give  annually 
general  retainers  to  the  Attorney- 
General  and  Solicitor-General  for  the 
time  being,  and  also  to  one  or  more 
members  of  the  Bar.  The  master  and 
wardens  were  as  strict  in  enforcing  their 
internal  regulations  as  in  maintaining 
their  privileges.  In  1.554  a  member,  one 
Thomas  Gemyne,  was  fined  12d.  for 
calling  a  brother  a  “flasse  knave,”  and  the 
same  day  Nicholas  Clertin  was  fined  4d. 
for  using  “uncurte  wordes  unto  Cundrad 
Myller,  a  brother  of  this  house.”  Upon 
one  occasion  three  assistants  were  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  court  for  non- 
attendance  ;  one,  however,  namely, 
Richard  Tottell,  was  reinstated  ‘‘  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  his  good  services.” 

By  the  rules  of  the  company,  the 
master,  wardens,  and  clerk  were,  and  are 
still,  required  to  wear  their  gowns  on  all 


court  .days,  and  these  gowns  are  of 
sufficient  importance  to  engage  the 
attention  of  the  Court  of  Aldermen  and 
Common  Council,  thus  in  1582  the 
Court  of  Common  Council  made  an 
order  prohibiting  the  use  of  embroidery 
or  lace,  and  in  1619  the  Court  of  Aider- 
men  directed  livery  gowns  to  he  decently 
faced  with  fur;  again,  in  1635,  “divers 
of  the  assistants  and  livery  having 
repaired  to  the  hall  and  other  places 
upon  solemn  days  of  meeting  in  falling 
bands,  doublets  slashed  and  cut,  and 
other  indecent  apparel  not  suitable  to 
the  habits  of  citizens,”  the  assistants 
were  ordered  to  come  to  the  hall  on 
court  days  in  ruff  bands,  “  and  the  livery 
were  not  to  presume  to  come  to  the  hall 
to  dinner  or  to  go  to  the  burial  of  a 
brother  of  the  company  in  a  falling  band, 
or  other  unseemly  habit,  on  pain  of 
forfeiting  lid.” 

The  original  association  or  fellowship 
was  established  for  the  mutual  advantage 
and  assistance  of  the  members  of  the 
various  trades  connected  with  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  books  by  creating  a  joint-stock 
fund  for  trading  purposes.  The  work  was 
performed  by  the  members  at  regulation 
prices,  and  the  profits  divided  amongst 
the  partners  according  to  their  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  stock,  it  will  thus  be  seen 
that  the  company  was  originally  strictly  a 
trade  association,  and  it  is  a  curious  and 
interesting  fact  that  up  to  the  present 
date  this  trading  has  been  continued 
in  unbroken  succession  to  the  great 
advantage  of  the  poorer  membersof  the 
company  and  the  widows  of  deceased 
partners,  who  participate  in  the  gains 
and  profits  with  the  partners  for  the  ' 
time  being ;  and  since  the  incorporation 
no  person  has  been  admitted  a  member 
of  the  company  except  persons  actually 
engaged  in  the  trad>^,  and  apprentices 
who  have  bona  fide  served  their  time, 
and  persons  born  free,  who  according  to 
custom  could  claim  their  freedom. 

The  jealous  control  exercised  by  the 
high  ecclesiastical  authorities  over  the 
printing  press  in  the  16th  century  is 
evidenced  by  the  numerous  orders  and 
decrees  issued  by  them  to  the  masters  and 
wardens.  The  earliest  order  of  the  High 
Commissioners  addressed  to  the  com¬ 
pany  which  has  been  preserved  is  dated 
1560,  and  directs  the  wardens  to  stay 
certain  persons  from  printing  the  primers 
and  psalters  in  English  and  Latin  which 
had  been  licensed  to  William  Seres. 
Shortly  afterwards  appears  the  first 
record  of  an  order  relating  to  the 
entering  of  copiAs. 
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A  register  of  copies  had  evidently 
existed  before  1556,  but  no  trace  of  it 
survived  the  Great  Fire. 

The  register  was  a  book  in  which  were 
entered  the  titles  of  all  copies  belonging 
to  members  of  the  company  and  the 
names  of  the  owners,  and  when  a  copy 
was  transferred  from  one  member  to 
another,  the  only  record  of  the  transfer 
usually  comprised  an  entry  in  the  register, 
coupled  sometimes  with  an  order  of  the 
Court  of  Assistants  allowing  the  transfers. 
The  rules  of  the  company  requiring  re¬ 
gistration  of  all  publications  in  the  hall- 
book,  or  register,  were  of  course  only 
binding  upon  the  merqbers  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  but  when  copyright  was  controlled 
and  protected  by  statute  the  simple  mode 
of  registration  and  transfer  established 
by  the  early  printers  was  continued,  and 
clothed  with  statutory  force.  No  books 
were  entered  in  this  register  which  were 
protected  by  letters  patent ;  thus,  the 
registers  do  not  contain  any  entry  relat¬ 
ing  to  Bibles,  law  books,  or  the  numerous 
theological  books  which  were  privileged. 
The  order  above-mentioned  provided  that 
upon  the  determination  of  a  privilege, 
either  by  death  or  effluxion  of  time,  the 
copy  should  not  be  printed  without  the 
licence  of  the  master  and  wardens,  that 
copies  peculiar  for  life  to  any  person 
should  not  be  granted  to  any  other  but 
the  widow  o;  the  deceased,  she  certifying 
the  title  of  the  book  to  the  master  and 
wardens,  and  entering  the  book  in  the 
“bookes  of  thys  company.”  The  poor 
brethren  of  the  company  were  cared  for 
as  well  as  the  widows,  for  a  portion  of  the 
profits  of  cer  ain  copies  were  set  apart  for 
them,  and  as  the  profits  from  the  English 
stock  trading  increased,  the  partners 
voluntarily  set  apart  several  hundreds  a 
year  for  the  poor,  which  were  and  are 
’distributed  amongst  them  quarterly,  thus 
practically  complying  with  an  order  of 
the  Court  of  Assistants  made  in  1557, 
that  if  a  poor  brother  of  the  company 
should  make  any  request  “  he  should 
be  favourably  and  lovingly  heard  and 
helped.” 

In  1577  the  following  orders  were  made 
by  the  company  : — 

1.  That  English  bookbinders,  free  of  the  city, 
shall  be  employed  before  strangers  and  foreigners, 
provided  they  work  as  well,  and  as  reasonable 
as  others. 

2.  That  the  said  bookbinders  shall  be  punctual 
in  performing  and  returning  the  work  they 
receive  at  the  time  appointed,  or  within  three 
days  after  at  the  farthest,  unless  a  longer  time 
shall  be  obtained  on  some  reasonable  cause. 

3.  That  the  infringers  of  these  articles  shall, 
for  every  offence,  suffer  such  punishment  by 
imprisonment  or  otherwise  as  the  master  and 
wardens  tor  the  time  being  think  meet. 


Again,  in  1586,  further  regulations 
were  issued  thus  : — 

1.  No  greater  number  of  sheets  than  is  here 
specified  shall  be  bored  with  a  bodkin  and 
stitched,  viz.— 

In  folio,  40  sheets. 

In  octavo,  12  sheets. 

In  decimo  sexto,  6  sheets. 

All  above  this  number  to  be  sewed  upon  a  sewing 
press -the  statutes  passed  in  any  one  session  of 
Parliament  excepted. 

2.  That  no  binder  shall  employ  any  journey¬ 
man  not  free  of  the  city;  or  other  than  the  wife, 
widow,  or  children  of  a  freeman. 

3.  That  no  bookseller  shall  give  books  to  be 
bound  by  any  person  not  free  of  the  city  contrary 
to  act  of  Common  Council.  The  party  grieved 
to  make  his  first  application  to  the  master, 
wardens,  and  assistants  of  the  company,  who 
shall  take  due  order  for  their  redress;  if  the 
offender  will  not  abide  by  their  order,  the  party 
grieved  may  then  prosecute  the  remedy  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Act. 

In  1646  one  Daniel  Frere  complained 
to  the  court  of  one  Watkins  binding 
“  deceitfully”  divers  books,  and  Watkins, 
acknowledging  the  error,  promised  never 
to  offend  again. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  several 
binders  were  prosecuted  for  binding 
“counterfeit”  books,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  petition  was  presented  to  the 
court  by  several  bookbinders  repre¬ 
senting  the  low  condition  they  were 
brought  to  by  the  lowness  of  prices  and 
the  dearness  of  leather,  and  desiring 
approval  of  a  table  of  rates. 

In  the  old  water  show  the  company’s 
barge  was  decorated  with  the  escut¬ 
cheons  which  now  hang  at  the  north  end 
of  the  large  hall.  When  the  Lord  Mayor 
went  to  Westminster  Hall  by  water  the 
Stationers’  Company  called  at  the 
landing  of  Lambeth  Palace  to  pay 
their  respects  to  the  representative  of 
their  former  ecclesiastical  censors.  In 
1850  the  barge  was  sold  and  taken  to 
Oxford,  where  for  many  years  it  was  to  be 
seen  on  the  Isis  Towards  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  the  annual  musical 
festival  to  St.  Cecilia  was  instituted  on  the 
2'2Dd  of  November,  and  Dryden’s  second 
ode,  “The  Power  of  Music,”  was  written 
for  the  Stationers’  Festival  in  1697.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  poems 
Dryden  ever  wrote.  There  are  many 
valuable  pictures  in  the  court  and  stock 
rooms.  Matthew  Prior  and  Sir  Eichard 
Steel  are  here,  they  formerly  belonged 
to  Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford,  Swift’s 
Patron  ;  Tycho  Wing,  the  astronomer  ; 
Samuel  Eichardson  and  his  second  wife ; 
Bishop  Tillotson ;  Bishop  Hoadley ; 
Eobert  Nelson  ;  William  Bowyer  ;  Lord 
Mayor  Domville  ;  King  Alfred  dividing 
his  loaf  with  Pilgrim,  by  West.  The 
two  Strahans,  by  Eeynolds.  Alderman 
Cadell,  master  in  1798 ;  John  Nicholls, 
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muster  in  1804;  Sir  Frank  Green,  Bt., 
Lord  Mayor,  lOOO-Ol ;  and  many  other 
works  of  art.  Altogether  it  is  very 
interesting  to  the  members  of  the  book 
trade,  hundreds  of  whom  are  unaware 
of  its  existence. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  C.  R.  Rivington, 
Esq.,  for  his  courtesy  and  kindness  in 
furnishing  the  information  we  now  place 
before  our  members.  A.  J.  C. 


EDGE  GIEDING  iGREEN  UNDER 
GOLD). 

TO  meet  with  books  the  edges  of 
which  are  gilt  red  under  gold  is 
common  enough,  and  its  method  of 


proceedings  of  an  historical  society  and 
was  rather  valuable,  the  request  as  to  the 
edges  had  to  be  complied  with. 

I  will  now  state  my  method  of  attain¬ 
ing  this  object.  Now,  green  being  a 
made  colour,  I  required  my  body  colour 
(used  in  the  place  of  Armenian  bole 
in  the  case  of  red  edges)  to  harmoirise 
with  the  green  used  on  the  edge. 
I  accordingly  sent  for  a  green  diamond 
dye  of  the  shade  required,  and  one 
pennyworth  of  yellow  ochre,  and  having 
made  the  dye  as  directed,  I  made 
a  paste  of  the  ochre  with  some  of  the 
green,  with  the  addition  of  a  small 
quantity  of  glair  to  make  it  adhesive. 
The  edges  1  then  fanned  out  in  the  usual 


Bound  in  Green  Levant  Morocco,  Polished  Strip  of  Dark  Red  Inlaid.  Designed 
AND  Hand-tooled  by  T.  Harrison,  Forwarded  by  A.  Warnock. 


working  is  pretty  well  known,  but  I  have 
often  wondered  why  some  other  style 
should  not  have  a  look  in.  Green,  for  in¬ 
stance,  would  look  equally  effective  .and 
rich.  Quite  recently  I  had  my  idea  put  to 
the  test,  with,  I  am  pleased  to  say,  con¬ 
siderable  success.  One  of  our  customers 
brought  a  book  which  he  wanted  done 
to  an  old  pattern  that  had  evidently 
been  done  many  years,  and  requested 
that  the  edges  as  well  as  the  binding 
should  be  made  to  match.  Now  it 
happened  the  edges  of  the  pattern  were, 
instead  of  the  usual  gold,  green,  and  as 
the  volume  formed  one  of  a  set  of  the 


manner  and  coloured  with  the  green 
dye,  taking  care  not  to  let  it  strike  too 
freely,  and  then  left  it  till  thoroughly  dry : 
meanwhile  the  body  colour  was  fairly 
jiermeated  with  the  green  dye.  With  a 
bit  of  clean  sponge  I  laid  my  body  colour 
on,  after  thoroughly  scrajiing  the  edges, 
and  was  gratified  to  see  a  very  solid 
green  edge.  I  now  laid  on  the  gold  as 
usual  and  awaited  developments,  with 
some  interest,  as  to  how  it  would  burnish 
and  open  afterwards.  I  am  pleased  to 
say  it  exceeded  my  expectations,  the 
leaves'  were  perfectly  free,  took  a  good 
burnish,  and  looked  quite  rich. 
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Possibly  some  of  our  readers  have 
had,  or  may  have,  a  similar  want  to 
meet.  Adah  Sedbab. 


ON  THE  LIBRARY  SHELVES. 

GARDIEE. 

LIST  SUPPLIED  AND  ANNOTATED  BY 
•JOHN  BALLINGER,  ESQ.,  LIBRARIAN,  CARDIFF 
FREE  LIBRARY. 

Centbal  Bepbeence  Library. 

Anstruther,  G.  B.  The  Bindings  of  To¬ 
morrow  (1902).  A  record  (with  coloured 
illustrations)  of  the  work  of  the  Guild 
of  Women  Binders,  and  of  the  Hamp¬ 
stead  Bindery. 


tion  of  Book  Edges  ;  The  Bindings  of 
Samuel  Mearne  and  his  School  (four 
coloured  plates)  ;  Roger  Payne  and 
his  Indebtedness  to  Mearne  (coloured 
plate). 

Bibliophile  Erancais.  Gazette  illustre 
des  amateurs  de  livres,  d’Estampes, 
&c.  (7  vols.,  1868-1873.)  Contains 

numerous  descriptions  and  plates  of 
bindings 

Bouchot,  Henri.  The  Book  :  Its  Printers, 
Illustrators,  and  Binders,  from  Guten¬ 
berg  to  the  Present  Time  (1890). 

Brassington,  W.  Salt.  A  History  of  the 
Art  of  Bookbinding  (1894). 

Brassington,  W.  Salt.  Historic  bindings 
in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford  (1891). 
Plates. 


Bound  in  Dark  Red  Levant  Morocco,  Polished  Border,  Inlaid  Olive  Green  and  Purple 
Flowers.  Centre,  Inlaid  Olive  Green  and  Yellow  Flowers. 

Designed  and  Hand-tooled  by  H.  Brown,  Forwarded  by  A.  Warnook. 


Barwick,  G.  E.  A  book  bound  for  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  :  being  a  description  of 
the  binding  of  a  copy  of  The  Geographia 
of  Ptolemy,  printed  at  Rome,  1490, 
with  notes  on  other  books  bearing 
Queen  Mary’s  Insignia  (1901).  Three 
coloured  plates.  Issued  by  the  Biblio¬ 
graphical  Society. 

Bibliograpbica :  Papers  on  Books,  their 
History  and  Art  (3  vols.  1895-1897). 
Valuable  papers  and  illustrations, 
amongst  others  being :  A  Copy  of 
Celsus,  from  the  library  of  Grolier 
(coloured  plate)  ;  Little  Gidding  Bind¬ 
ings  (five  coloured  plates) ;  The  Decora- 


Cobden-Sanderson,  T.  J.  Ecce  Mundus. 
Industrial  ideals  and  the  Book  Beauti¬ 
ful  (1902). 

Cockerell,  Douglas.  Bookbinding  and 
the  care  of  Books  (1901).  The  best 
modern  practical  manual. 

Davenport,  Cyril.  English  Embroidered 
Bookbindings  (1899) .  Coloured  plates. 

Davenport,  Cyril.  Royal  English  Book¬ 
bindings  (1896).  One  of  The  Portfolio 
monographs  on  artistic  subjects.  Well 
illustrated. 

(  To  be  continued.) 
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We;  shall  not  be  content  until  we  see 
in  each  issue  of  our  Journal  a 
report  from  every  single  branch  in  our 
correspondence  column.  There  are  still 
a  number  of  absentees,  and  one  or  two 
notable  cases  where  we  know  that  very 
capable  men  have  been  appointed  corre¬ 
spondents.  Branches  must  see  to  this, 
and  keep  their  representatives  up  to  the 
mark. 


We  are  evidently  passing  through  a 
period  of  great  depression  in  the  printing 
trades.  Twenty-one  of  the  branches  that 
have  sent  in  reports  have  to  complain  of 
had  trade.  From  a  return  just  to  hand 
we  find  that  the  past  year  has  made  a 
serious  drain  on  the  financial  resources 
of  many  trade  unions.  Nearly  all  the 
trade  unions  connected  with  the  London 
printing  trades  show  a  deficit  on  the  past 
year’s  working.  This  is  an  unfailing 
index  as  to  the  depression  that  we  are 
all  suffering  from. 

*  * 

-Irfo  and  Crafts,  the  new  monthly 
magazine  just  issued  by  Hutchinson  and 
Co.,  Paternoster  Row,  Ijondon,  contains 
the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  on  “  Book¬ 
binding.”  They  are  evidently  being 
written  by  an  amateur  for  amateurs. 
“  There  are  two  branches  of  bookbind¬ 
ing,”  we  are  told  — “  Forwarding  and 
Finishing.  The  first  includes  all  the 
actual  binding  work — the  pulling  to 
pieces  and  the  putting  together  of  the 
sheets,  until  the  stage  is  reached  where 
they  are  ready  for  their  cover.  Finishing 
means  the  decoration  of  the  cover  by 
tooling,  gilding  and  inlaying,  and  fitting 
of  the  cover  to  the  pages.” 

*  * 

« 

At  a  meeting  of  delegates  to  the  P. 
and  K.T.  Federation,  held  in  London  on 
Friday,  June  10th,  the  question  of  putting 
forward  a  Parliamentary  candidate  by  the 
Federation  at  the  coming  general  election 


was  considered.  It  was  finally  decided 
that  the  Federation  was  not  in  a  position 
at  present  to  undertake  the  financial 
responsibilities  that  such  a  step  would 
involve. 

♦  ♦ 

* 

In  an  interesting  letter  received  from 
Mr.  Douglas  Cockerell,  already  referred  to 
in  our  editorial,  he  writes :  “  May  I  suggest 
that  you  should  make  a  feature  of  tech¬ 
nical  education  in  connection  with  the 
trade  ?  There  is  too  little  known  about 
the  existing  classes,  and  accurate  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  the  fees  charged,  scholar¬ 
ships  offered,  and  the  nature  of  teaching 
would  be  of  great  value  The  published 
report  of  the  recent  arbitration  x>foceed- 
ings  shows  that  some  of  the  London 
masters  had  not  even  taken  the  trouble  to 
ascertain  any  facts  about  the  classes  they 
criticised  ...  If  your  Journal  would 
send  a  representative  round  the  London 
classes,  and  would  publish  authentic 
particulars,  I  am  sure  the  result  would 
be  of  great  use  to  the  younger  members 
of  the  trade.” 


Mr.  Cockerell  is  quite  right  in  saying 
much  good  would  be  done  by  having 
accurate  information  placed  before  us  on 
the  question  of  technical  classes.  There 
is  at  present  a  suspicion  in  the  minds  of 
many  workers  (a  suspicion  that  we  do 
not  share)  that  these  classes  are  often 
used  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  trades 
to  those  who  are  not  willing  to  serve  a 
proper  apprenticeship,  and  that  in  that 
way  technical  classes  are  a  menace  and 
a  danger  to  trade  unions.  While  these 
ideas  hold  possession  of  men’s  minds  it 
is  not  likely  that  technical  classes  will 
he  looked  upon  with  favour.  We  have 
put  this  aspect  before  Mr.  Cockerell,  and 
have  invited  him  to  favour  us  with  an 
article  on  Technical  Education,  and  we 
are  pleased  to  inform  our  readers  that  he 
has  been  good  enough  to  promise  to 
write  one  for  our  Journal. 


Mr.  J.  Gordon  Parker,  director  of 
the  London  School  of  Leather  Manufac¬ 
ture,  at  a  meeting  held  at  the  John 
Rylands  Library,  Manchester,  gave  a 
lecture  on  ‘‘The  Manufacture  of  Leather 
used  for  Bookbindings.”  As  this  is 
a  subject  of  interest  to  readers  of 
this  Journal  we  hope  to  give  a  report 
of  the  lecture  in  our  next  issue. 
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“  And  as  for  me,  though  that  I  konne  Int  bjte, 
On  bakes  for  to  rede  I  me  delyte.” 

ASOVEEBIGN  will  ptircliase  you  a 
library  of  Twenty  Standard  Books. 
So  runs  the  headline  of  a  small  circular 
issued  by  Grant  Eichards,  of  Leicester 
Square,  London.  Looking  down  the  list 
that  follows  the  above  headline  one  arrives 
at  the  conclusion  that  there  is  nothing  left 
to  desire  in  the  “World’s  Classics”  except 
the  “  beautiful  workmanship  ”  which  the 
publisher  claims  for  the  printing  and 
binding.  .  .  .  The  copies  I  have  in 

front  of  me  could  by  no  stretch  of  imagi¬ 
nation  be  classed  “beautiful”  so  far  as 
binding  is  concerned.  I  doubt  if  any  tyro 
in  the  trade  would  term  them  passable. 
With  the  interior  of  an  inferior  exterior 
I  have  no  fault  to  find.  There  the 
master  minds  and  beautiful  thoughts  rule 
supreme,  and  I  bow  my  head  before  the 
great  of  all  times  and  all  nations.  The  free 
J  ibrary  movement  has  done  much  to  popu¬ 
larise  the  modern  taste  for  literature. 
Men  and  w.omen  can  obtain  from  them 
books  which  they  would  never  dream  of 
buying.  Interesting,  and  valuable  at  the 
moment,  few  of  the  books  on  the  library 
shelves  are  built  for  immortality,  there¬ 
fore  the  chief  use  of  these  libraries  is  to 
afford  facilities  for  tasting  a  d  testing 
the  various  literary  wares  of  the  hour, 
and  in  this  manner  promote  a  widespread 
interest  in  new  intellectual  movements. 
But  I  believe  every  one  of  us  who  delight 
in  intellectual  gifts  try  to  obtain  books  of 
our  own,  though  it  be  but  a  single  shelf 
whereon  are  stored  the  old  and  tried  friends 
of  the  owner.  Such  books,  few  though  their 
number,  have  a  sense  of  companionship 
a  borrowed  book  never  has.  Therefore, 
I  commend  to  your  notice  “  The  World’s 
Classics.”  For  one  shilling  you  can 
possess  a  copy  of  nearly  all  that  is  worth 
reading  and  storing  of  Charlotte,  Annie, 
and  Emily  Bronte,  commencing  with 
“Jane  Eyre.”  Long  before  Dickens  was  in 
vogue  Charlotte  Bronte  gave  us  a  Peck- 


sniffian  character  that  even  Dickens 
himself  has  never  improved  upon — Mr. 
Brocklehurst.  For  a  modest  shilling 
there  are  hours  to  be  spent  with  Lamb, 
Tennyson,  Goldsmith,  Hazlitfc,  Emerson, 
Keats,  Dickens,  Darwin,  and  Bunyan, 
and  dear  old  Herrick  ;  Pope,  Carlyle, 
Swift,  and  Poe.  In  fact,  scarcely  a  name 
among  the  long  roll  of  past  celebrities 
but  figure  here.  If  you  like  history, 
here  is  Gibbons.  Philosophy,  you  have 
Darwin.  Homer,  here  is  to  be  found 
Pope’s  translations  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  the  latter  for  preference. 
Personally,  I  prefer  the  ponderous  Chap¬ 
man’s  translation  of  the  Iliad — there  is 
more  ruggedaess,  and  broader  treatment 
of  the  great  epic.  But  every  one  to  his 
tastes,  and  there  are  few  tastes  but 
can  be  satisfied  among  the  “Wo,rld’s 
Classics.” 

Few  men  of  modern  times  can  boast 
of  a  more  fascinating  pen  than  the  late 
Sir  Edwin  Arnold.  Whether  in  leaders 
for  the  Telegraph,  “  History  of  the 
Administration  of  Lord  Dalhousie,” 
“Japanese  Manners,”  his  “Tragedy  of 
Adzuma,”  “India  revisited,”  and  “Seas 
and  Land,”  and  numerous  other  works. 
His  pen  was  forcible  and  elegant,  and  in 
the  case  of  Lord  Daihousie,  he  is  free 
from  hero  worship.  His  claim  to  fame 
will  rest  upon  his  beautiful  poetic  transla¬ 
tions  of  oriental  classics.  His  four  great 
poems  are  “  The  Light  of  Asia,”  “  The 
Pearls  of  Faith,”  the  “  Indian  Song 
of  Songs,”  and  the  “  Light  of  the  World.” 
The  Light  of  the  World  consists  of  scenes 
taken  from  or  suggested  by  the  Gospels, 
and  the  dialogue  between  Pontius  Pilate 
and  Mary  Magdalen,  and  is  certainly 
very  striking.  “The  Light  of  Asia” 
deals  with  Buddhism,  and  in  many  places 
reminds  one  of  “Paradise  Regained,” 
whilst  the  archery  contests  are  irresist¬ 
ible  in  their  suggestions  of  “Ivanhoe” 
and  “  Anne  of  Geierstein.”  “  The  Pearls  of 
Faith”  deal  with  Islamism,  and  in  this 
translation  Sir  Edwin  has  surpassed 
himself  in  describing  with  great  vividness 
the  destruction  of  King  Sheddard’s 
Paradise,  the  garden  of  Iran,  the  work  of 
one  who  boasted  he  would  build  a  better 
Paradise  than  Allah.  The  “  Song  of 
Songs  ”  is  a  Sanscrit  idyll  of  Hindoo 
theology,  and  would  not  suit  many  of 
my  readers.  These  books  are  all  too 
costly  for  workmen  to  buy,  but  most  of 
them  can  be  obtained  at  the  public 
libraries,  and  will  pay  the  reader  for  the 
time  he  devotes  to  their  perusal. 

A.  J.  C. 
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These  columns  ure  open  to  our  mem¬ 
bers  to  ask  and  answer  questions, 
and  interchange  ideas  on  matters  relating 
to  tlie  methods  of  working  that  give  the 
most  satisfactory  results  in  connection 
with  any  branches  of  our  trade. 

* 

A  Bradford  menilier  has  sent  us  a 
specimen  of  card-blocking,  the  gold  of 
which  presents  a  bright  burnished  appear¬ 
ance.  To  obtain  such  results  he  gives 
the  following  hints ;  —  Apply  white  powder 
evenly  to  the  card  with  a  piece  of  cotton¬ 
wool,  then  lay  the  gold  on  the  card,  avoid¬ 
ing  breathing  on  it.  Place  in  the  press — 
which  should  be  at  low  heat— pull  down, 
letting  the  block  rest  on  the  card  for  a 
little  while,  and  then  finish  with  one  or 
two  sharp  pulls,  taking  care  not  to  let 
the  block  leave  the  card  until  after  the 
final  pull.  With  a  little  practice,  says 
our  correspondent,  “  this  method  will 
give  the  bright,  burnished  effect,  which 
has  been  secured  on  the  specimen  sent.” 

QUERIES. 

“Country  Binder”  has  had  the  mis¬ 
fortune  to  scratch  his  burnisher  (blood¬ 
stone)  against  a  wire  staple  left  in  an 
edge.  Can  any  of  the  craft  tell  him  how 
to  get  the  Haw  out  of  his  burnisher  with¬ 
out  going  to  the  expense  of  sending  it  to 
a  lapidary  ? 

“  One  in  a  Corner”  has  a  pattern-book 
job  to  do.  The  cases  are  very  thin,  and 
blocked  along  the  back  in  gold.  Backs 
are  cloth — rather  a  poor  quality.  He 
cannot  put  any  glue  on  to  assist  gold  to 
adhere,  neither  can  he  size  the  cloth,  as 
it  all  curls  up,  making  the  laying  on  of 
gold  next  to  impossible.  Will  some 
finisher  tell  him  how  to  overcome  the 
difficulty  ? 

Does  any  of  our  members  understand 
the  special  characteristics  of  the  “  Suther¬ 


land  ”  bindings  ?  If  so,  would  he  kindly 
explain  in  what  particular  they  differ 
from  other  styles  ?• — “  Laying  Press.” 

*  * 

* 

What  is  the  best  way  to  prepare  ink 
for  ruling  parchment  ?  Very  often  I  get 
skins  which  seem  to  have  an  oily  surface, 
and  on  which  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  solid 
red  line. — “  Ruler.” 

*  * 

What  is  the  best  size  to  use  for 
blocking  on  sheep  ? — “Blocker.” 

*  * 

Will  some  fellow-finisher  kindly  in-  . 
form  me  the  best  possible  way  to 
finish  a  material  that  goes  by  the 
name  of  “  Pluviusin,”  or  Pygamoid?— 
“Finisher.” 


ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES. 

In  answer  to  “  Preston  Member,”  who 
inquired  how  to  fix  brass  blocks  so  that 
they  won’t  fall  off  when  the  press  is 
heated?”  Adam  Sedbar  recommends 
him  to  use  a  fairly  strong  glue.  First 
warming  the  plate  and  lining  it  with  stout 
brown  p>ap)er,  or  ream-wrappering.  Give 
this  a  fairly  generous  coat  of  glue  ;  then 
take  the  block  or  electro,  which  will 
probably  be  a  bit  greasy,  and  rub  the 
back  of  it  with  a  piece  of  cotton-wool 
soaked  in  vinegar,  and  while  the  block  is 
still  wet  fix  it  on  the  plate,  and  it  will 
then  give  no  further  trouble. 

*  *  * 

“  To  make  ordinary  glue  flexible  for 
letterpress  work,”  “Revaulix”  writes; — 
“If  ‘Veno’  will  put  a  tablespoonful  of 
glycerine  into  an  ordinary  sized  pot  of 
glue  he  will  find  it  answer  his  purpose. 
In  other  days  treacle  was  used  hy  our 
forefathers,  and  to  take  one  of  those 
volumes  to  pieces  again  was  a  treat.” 

^  ♦ 

“Veno”  can  obtain  a  first-class  flexible 
glue  by  adding  about  10  per  cent  of  treacle 
to  ordinary  glue.  This  is  an  excellent 
preparation  for  letterpress  or  limp  work, 
but  it  requires  much  care  in  working,  as 
it  takes  a  considerable  time  to  dry. — 
“  Janus.” 

If  “Striker”  will  write  Messrs.  Hamp- 
son,  Bettridge  and  Co.,  35  and  37,  Cloth 
Fair,  London,  E.C.,  he  will  be  able  to  get 
his  want  of  Latten  brass  supplied. — 
“  Headline.” 
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Note. — Branch  correspondents  are  requested  to 
report  only  those  items  of  information  which  are 
of  general  interest  to  our  members.  Will  they  also 
remember  that  space  is  limited^  and  therefore 
necessary  that  they  give  all  their  information  in 
as  brief  a  form  as  possible. 


Aberdeen.— Trade  in  this  branch  is  much  as 
last  reported,  quiet  and  steady;  all  members 
fully  employed  with  the  exception  of  one,  a 
forwarder. — J.  S.  Strachan. 

Barrow. — Trade  here  is  very  good,  all  mem¬ 
bers  being  fully  employed.  There  was  great 
surprise  in  the  borough  at  the  election  of 
guardians  when  the  whole  of  the  six  candidates, 
run  by  the  Labour  party,  were  successfully 
returned.  This  is  very  encouraging  for  Mr. 
Duncan,  our  candidate  for  Parliament.— M. 
Dodd, 

Belfast.  —  Trade  still  continues  dull,  ten 
forwarders  being  idle.  Finishers  and  rulers  are 
well  employed.  It  is  expected  that  a  much- 
needed  branch  of  the  P.  and  K.  Trades  Federation 
will  shortly  be  formed,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
bookbinders  will  heartily  co-operate  in  the 
movement.  A  Labour  candidate  has  been 
selected  to  contest  one  of  the  divisions  at  the 
next  general  election,  and  our  branch  is  affiliated 
with  the  L.R.C.,  and  the  prospects  for  success 
are  fairly  bright.  The  local  trades  council  are 
showing  the  workers  how  best  to  further. their 
own  interests.  The  Irish  Trades  Union  Con¬ 
gress  is  being  held  at  Kilkenny,  and  one  of  our 
members  has  been  elected  to  represent  us. — W. 
Bickerstaff. 

Birmingham. — There  is  little  to  report  in  the 
way  of  improvement  on  my  last.  Trade, 
generally,  being  fiat.  We  hope  for  better  times 
shortly  as  the  city  contracts  are  now  under 
consideration.  Rumour  has  it  that  considerable 
keenness  is  being  manifested  over  them,  Plu- 
viusin  being  largely  to  the  fore  in  place  of  R.  cf. 
and  Bazil.  The  out-of-work  still  stand  at  3, 
viz.,  1  letterpress  and  2  stationery  forwarders, 
though  several  shops  are  working  short  time. — 
W.  H.  Fox. 

Bradford.  —The  state  of  trade  fqr  the  March 
quarter  was  highly  satisfactory,  the  present  is 
not  so  encouraging,  3  binders  and  2  rulers  are 
out  of  employment.  An  important  feature  of 
interest  to  the  printing  and  kindred  trades 
during  May  took  place  at  the  City  Council 
meeting,  namely,  the  establishing  of  astationery 
department  which  will  deal  with  the  purchase 
of  all  stationery  and  office  stores,  and  to  order 
all  printing  and  advertisements  for  the  Brad¬ 
ford  Corporation.  The  annual  expenditure  is 
estimated  at  £7,106,  a  further  sum  from  the 
Education  Department  of  £5,000  will  be  added. 
Considerable  opposition  was  offered  to  the 
scheme,  one  gentleman,  the  head  of  a  printing 


firm,  argued  it  was  unnecessary.  The  scheme 
was  carried  by  40  for,  17  against.  It  is  from 
four  to  five  years  since  its  first  introduction  by 
the  Labour  group,  and  always  strenuously 
opposed.  Every  effort  had  been  shown  how  the 
work  could  be  done  better  by  themselves  than 
by  private  enterprise.  The  ranks  of  labour 
need  strengthening  on  all  public  bodies  to  break 
down  the  prejudices  and  self  interest  against 
municipalisation.  The  next  move,  a  Municipal 
Bindery;  why  not? — A.  T.  Sutton. 

Bristol. — Trade,  on  the  whole,  during  the 
past  quarter  has  been  fair  but  is  becoming 
decidedly  slack.  We  have  one  forwarder  on 
our  books  at  present.  Technical  classes  in 
Chamber  Binding,  both  in  forwarding  and  in 
finishing,  have  been  held  for  the  past  four 
winters  at  the  Merchant  Venturers’  College. 
Our  branch  claims  the  honour  of  having  been 
the  means  of  starting  them,  and  the  teachers  in 
each  were  members  of  B.  and  M.R.C.U.  There 
is  no  doubt  these  classes  have  proved  beneficial, 
and  could  be  made  more  so  if  the  workmen 
concerned  were  more  enthusiastic  in  supporting 
them.  Mr.  Ware  and  Mr.  Gillett  have  been 
both  able  and  interesting  in  their  capacity  as 
teachers.  The  annual  City  and  Guilds  of 
London  examinations  in  forwarding  have 
resulted  in  1  silver  medal,  5  first-class,  and  7 
second-class  passes  in  the  Ordinary  Grade,  and 
3  first-class  in  the  Honours  Grade. — E.  G. 
Shorney. 

Cardiff. — Trade  has  fallen  off  since  last 
month,  two  stationery  binders  are  signing  the 
book.  We  have  no  evening  classes  for  our  trade 
at  present,  but  possibly  there  may  be  a  start 
made  next  winter.— John  Moore. 

Carlisle. — Our  trade  at  Carlisle  is  not  very 
brisk,  but  having  no  one  out  of  work  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  satisfactory.  The  Workers’  Municipal 
Committee— a  body  called  into  existence  by  the 
Trades  Council— ran  three  candidates  at  the 
recent  election  of  Guardians  without  success, 
but  with  persistent  effort  the  ultimate  triumjph 
of  Labour  is  regarded  as  certain.  We  gave  no 
assistance  as  a  branch,  not  being  affiliated,  but 
individual  members  put  in  good  work  canvassing 
on  behalf  of  these  champions  of  direct  Labour 
representation. —Will.  A.  Wilkinson. 

Derby. — Mr  Brailsford  sends  a  rej)ort  of 
rather  quiet  trade,  and  also  a  list  of  students 
who  have  been  successful  in  the  technical  classes 
connected  with  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Bemrose  and 
Sons  Limited  and  the  Derby  Municipal  Tech¬ 
nical  College.  The  classes  in  connection  with 
Messrs.  Bemrose’s  areopen  to  all  their  employes, 
and  the  subjects  include  every  branch  of  the 
printing  business,  thus  giving  opportunities  of 
gaining  a  general  knowledge  of  trades  so  closely 
allied. 

Dublin.—  Trade  continues  very  bad,  about 
18  members  being  idle.  Trade  is  bad  with 
forwarders,  fair  with  finishers,  and  good  with 
rulers.  The  eleventh  annual  Congress  of  Irish 
trade-unionists  was  held  in  Kilkenny  on  Whit- 
Monday  and  two  following  days,  at  which  our 
branch  was  represented. —Robt.  Burke. 

Edinburgh. — Trade  has  been  very  slack,  an 
average  of  20  members  signing  the  book  during 
the  past  month.  We  have  13  forwarders,  3 
finishers,  and  1  blocker  unemployed.  Our  annual 
“  social  ”  took  place  in  March,  all  local  kindred 
trades  as  well  as  our  Glasgow  branch  being 
represented.  Mr.  Geo.  Reid  has  resigned  the 
secretaryship,  which  he  held  for  six  years, 
during  which  time  he  has  successfully  piloted 
the  branch  through  some  stormy  periods, 
securing  a  reduction  of  hours  from  54  to  50,  and 
an  increase  from  .30s.  to  32s.  iir  the  wages, 
together  with  an  increased  membership.  Mr. 
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Reid  is  liighly  esteemed  t)y  tlie  members,  who 
accepted  bis  resignation  witli  reluctance.  There 
are  three  bookbinding  classes  in  the  city,  one 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Scottish  Board  of 
Manufacturers.  This  board  is  responsible  lor 
the  administration  of  the  Government  grants 
for  art  imrposes,  and  are  the  custodians  of 
national  art  treasures.  The  instructor  in  the 
class  is  one  of  our  members.  The  second  class 
is  held  in  the  Heriot-Wall  College.  This,  too.  is 
a  finishing  class  only,  but,  being  the  local 
Technical  School,  I  believe  it  is  a  matter  that 
could  be  remedied  if  the  branch  made  repre¬ 
sentations  to  the  i)roper  riuarter.  The  third 
class  is  hardly  worth  notice,  being  run  by  a  local 
bookseller  for  amateurs,  and  the  instructor  is  a 
lady.— T.  Kennedy-Vipond. 

H.vlif.vx.— Trade  here  has  been  very  slack 
during  the  last  quarter.  Two  men  are  out  of 
work— a  forwarder  and  a  tinisher.— T.  .Johnson. 

Huddersfield.— While  we  have  only  two  out 
of  work  (forwarders),  that  does  not  show  the 
exact  state  of  the  labour  market  here.  We  have 
two  busy  seasons,  but  not  sufficient  men  for  the 
seasons,  and  have  to  draw  on  Leeds,  Bradford, 
and  sometimes  Manchester.— J.  W.  Brierley. 

Ipswich.— The  state  of  trade  in  our  branch  of 
industry  has  been  of  a  fluctuating  character 
during  the  past  quarter.  Some  members  report 
favourably,  whilst  others  have  experienced  a 
depression.  We  note  with  regret  that  out  of  a 
total  of  .59  branches  only  2-2  sent  reports  for 
publication  in  the  first  issue  of  our  Trmles 
Journal.  We  hope  No.  2  will  meet  with  a  more 
general  response,  and  thus  supply  a  more 
complete  account  of  the  conditions  of  trade,  &c., 
existing  throughout  the  Union.— T.  Sanderson. 

Leeds.- Trade  during  the  past  quarter  has 
been  fairly  good,  but  is  now  falling  off,  six  mem¬ 
bers  being  out  of  employment.  In  connection 
with  the  Leeds  Branch  of  the  L.R.C.,  a  monthly 
paper — Lofcr  of  Lahour — is  meeting  with  great 
success.  Mr.  J.  O’Grady,  of  Bristol,  has  been 
adopted  Tjaboiir  candidate  for  Kast  Leeds.  The 
forthcoming  Trades  Union  Congress,  to  be  held 
here  next  September,  is  arousing  great  interest. 
A  demonstration  of  trade-unionists  will  be  held, 
and  addresses  given  by  well-known  Labour 
leaders. — J.  W.  Vollans. 

Leicester.— Mr.  Clark  writes :— Trade  here 
is  fairly  good,  there  being  only  two  members 
signing  the  book.  We  are  again  making  efforts 
to  get  those  who  are  outside  our  Union  to  join 
us.  At  the  Technical  School  we  have  a  class  of 
10  to  12  members,  and  I  can  testify  to  the 
beneficial  results  of  technical  education. 

Liverpool. — We  are  suffering  from  a  depres¬ 
sion  in  trade  here  at  present,  liiit  I  hope  it  will 
be  of  short  duration,  so  that  our  next  report  may 
be  a  brighter  one.  We  have  had  33  members 
signing  through  the  quarter,  and  there  are  25  out 
at  present,  4  of  whom  are  rulers,  2  finishers,  and 
the  remainder  forwarders. — .1.  N.  McArdle. 

MiDDLESBRoufiH. — Trade  here  is  fairly  good, 
none  of  our  members  being  out  of  work.  Our 
membership  has  been  increased  by  two,  making 
a  total  of  14,  the  highest  we  have  yet  reached.— 
Jas.  W.  Copeland. 

Newcastle. — Trade  has  been  very  dull  during 
the  past  quarter.  Mr.  Kelly,  C.S.,  visited  us 
and  addressed  a  well-attended  special  meeting. 
The  C  S.,  along  with  our  branch  officials,  also 
interviewed  one  of  the  employers  and  arranged 
tenns  re  the  number  of  apprentices.  At  a  later 
date  our  branch  officials  secured  a  satisfactory 
arrangement  with  one  of  the  larger  firms  on 
similar  matters.  Our  old  and  esteemed  member, 
Alex.  Mc.Kenzie  (superannuated),  celebrated 
bis  golden  wedding  on  April  30th  (long  life  to 
them  both).-J,  D.  Meldrum. 


Nottinuham. — Trade  in  Nottingham  is  very 
quiet,  some  of  the  shops  have  been  on  short 
time,  which  is  unusual  at  this  time  of  year  for 
us.  During  the  quarter  we  have  had  six  mem¬ 
bers  signing,  five  binders  and  one  ruler.  At  the 
time  of  writing  I  have  one  binder  and  one  ruler 
signing.  H.  Cavers. 

O.XFOUD.— Mr.  Thurland  reports  tbatalthough 
trade  is  dull  they  have  no  members  out  of  work. 
They  are  making  earnest  attempts  to  strengthen 
their  branch,  which  means  much  sacrifice  and 
hard  uphill  work,  having  been  without  a  branch 
for  over  twenty  years. 

Preston. — Our  members  were  delighted  with 
the  first  number  of  our  Journal.  They  think  of 
having  a  trip  this  summer,  and  believe  it  would 
be  a  good  idea  if  it  could  be  arranged  to  meet 
the  Blackiiool  bookbinders  and  rulers  and  bave 
a  convivial  evening  togetber.— P.  Dickinson. 

Sheffield. — The  somewhat  depressing  out¬ 
look  indicated  in  our  last  repiort  still  prevails ; 
in  fact,  the  gloom  thickens  rather  than  other¬ 
wise.  The  technical  classes,  which  were 
inaugurated  here  last  winter,  have  been  discon¬ 
tinued  tor  tbe  summer  months,  but  it  has  been 
resolved  to  enter  upon  another  session  next 
Septeuilier,  when  it  is  hoped  the  Technical 
Instruction  Committee  of  the  City  Council,  who 
have  been  interviewed,  will  render  substantial 
assistance,  so  that  these  classes  may  be  better 
equipped  and  made  more  serviceable  to  the 
students.  The  Labour  Representation  Com¬ 
mittee,  which  began  operations  in  this  city  over 
a  year  ago,  is  wisely  and  persistently  fulfilling 
its  functions.  A  conference  was  arranged  with 
representatives  of  the  Sheffield  Trades  Council 
for  the  piurpose  of  arranging  a  common  basis  of 
joint  action  between  the  two  organisations  during 
election  times.  Although  a  strong  bias  toward 
one  political  party  had  to  be  fought,  yet  a 
majority  report  decidedly  favourable  to  the 
principles  of  the  L.R.C.  was  submitted  to  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Trades  Council,  and, 
after  a  warm  discussion,  lasting  for  two  nights, 
was  carried  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  We 
are  expecting  good  results  from  this  agreement 
if  loyally  carried  out. — W.  H.  Dyer. 

Shrewsbury.— No  change  in  state  of  trade 
since  last  report.  Although  Shrewsbury  is  an 
old  historical  town,  possessing  many  ruins  and 
features  of  interest  to  the  antiquarian,  yet  it 
does  not  appear  to  be  a  place  for  many  book¬ 
worms.  Re  fair-wages  clause  in  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  contracts.  This  question  came  up  recently 
in  the  Council,  and  one  councillor  gave  an 
opinion  to  the  effect  that  there  was  no  necessity 
lor  it,  as  he  believed  that  tradesmen  were  honest 
and  paid  reasonable  wages,  and  if  they  did  not, 
the  employes  themselves  should  get  it  rectified. — 
W.  Hughes. 

Whitehaven. — Trade  fair,  only  one  member — 
a  stationery  forwarder— being  out  of  work.  The 
Trades  Council  are  moving  to  have  fair  wages 
clause  inserted  in  all  Corporation  contracts. — 
John  J.  Nicholson. 

York. — Trade  is  fairly  good,  none  of  our 
members  being  out  of  work.  A  Labour  demon¬ 
stration  took  pilace  at  Y'ork  on  May  7th.  Un¬ 
fortunately  the  weather  was  not  conducive  to  a 
large  attendance.  Mr.  G.  H.  Stuart,  the 
adoiited  candidate,  and  others  from  various 
constituencies,  were  the  principal  speakers,  and 
they  advocated  the  working  man  taking  up  the 
reins  of  government — both  Parliamentary  and 
Municipal — by  returning  Labour  members. — 
John  Coyle. 
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EDITORIAL. 


The  Bookbinding  Trades  Journal 
came  in  for  a  good  deal  of  attention 
at  the  General  Council  meeting,  but  the 
resolutions  to  which  we  drew  attention 
in  our  last  issue  received  very  little 
support.  It  was  obvious  to  all  the 
delegates  that  it  would  be  exceedingly 
unwise  to  make  any  changes  until  greater 
experience  had  enabled  us  to  see  what 
improvement  could  advantageously  be 
made. 

Many  kind  and  encouraging  things 
were  said  about  the  Bookbinding  7  rades 
Jouj'nal.  The  general  opinion  was  that 
so  far  it  had  been  conducted  on  right 
lines,  and  had  met  a  want  that  had  long 
been  felt  by  the  members  of  the  book¬ 
binding  trades. 

All  this  is  very  helpful  and  stimulating 
to  those  associated  with  the  conduct 
of  the  Journal,  but,  as  the  old  adage 
says,  “fine  words  butter  no  parsnips,” 
and  so  we  want  more  than  words  of 
encouragement  from  our  readers.  At 
present  we  print  6,000  copies;  there  is 
no  apparent  reason  why  we  should  not 
increase  our  circulation  by  at  least  one- 
half.  There  are  a  great  number  of 
apprentices  who  would  be  only  too  glad 
to  be  regularly  supplied  with  a  copy; 
there  are  many  members  of  the  kindred 
societies,  also,  who  would  probably  become 


subscribers  if  their  attention  was  drawn 
to  our  Journal.  May  we  ask  all  our 
readers  to  help  us  in  this  way  ?  Increase 
the  circulation  by  any  and  every  means, 
and  we  shall  be  able  to  do  many  things 
that  at  present  we  cannot  do  because  of 
the  financial  limitation  by  which  we  are 
bound. 

Some  comment  was  made  at  the 
Council  meeting  about  the  price  of  the 
Journal;  of  course,  we  could  produce  a 
cheaper  Journal  if  it  were  so  desired,  but 
we  think  that  few  of  our  readers  would 
care  to  see  an  inferior  article  take  the 
place  of  the  tasteful  little  Journal  that 
we  at  present  possess.  Readers  can  also 
help  us  very  materially  in  another  way ; 
our  Journal  is  an  excellent  medium  for 
trade  advertisements.  Bring  the  Journal 
to  the  notice  of  all  who  deal  in  binders’ 
and  rulers’  materials  and  point  out  to 
them  that  the  Journal  reaches  all  the 
men  who  are  actively  working  at  the 
trade,  and  are  therefore  most  likely  to 
influence  buyers.  If  our  readers  help  us 
in  the  ways  indicated  we  shall  not  only 
be  able  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  Journal, 
but  we  shall  also  be  able  to  increase  its 
size,  give  more  illustrations,  make  some 
useful  new  departures,  and  generally  add 
to  its  attractiveness  and  usefulness. 

In  the  notes  and  queries  column 
of  our  last  issue  we  were  asked  for 
information  respecting  the  “  Sutherland  ” 
bindings.  This  query  has  evidently 
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aroused  considerable  interest,  for  we  have 
had  a  numher  of  replies  sent  in. 
Fortunately,  however,  we  are  able  in 
this  issue  not  only  to  give  the  particulars 
asked  for,  but,  through  the  courtesy  of 
IMr.  G.  T.  Bagguley,  of  Newcastle-under- 
Lyme,  we  are  able  to  rex^roduce  some 
illustrations  of  the  “Sutherland”  decora¬ 
tions.  Our  special  thanks  are  due  to 
one  of  oixr  Hanley  members,  i\Ir.  T.  E. 
Caley,  for  obtaining  IMr.  Bagguley’s  per¬ 
mission  to  use  these  illustrations. 

iMore  than  once  it  has  been  srrggested 
by  our  corresxrondents  that  it  woirld  be  a 
happy  thing  if  the  Bookbinding  Trades 
Journal  could  give  a  history  of  the 
B.  and  M.R  C.U.  from  the  time  of  its 
inception  to  the  present  day.  We  are 
quite  conscious  of  the  value  that  such  a 
history  would  have,  aird  would  be  glad  if 
we  could  see  our  way  to  imdertake  the 
task,  but  for  the  xrresent  at  all  events  it 
is  not  xrossible.  In  connection  with  this 
subject  we  have  just  received  a  com¬ 
munication  from  one  of  our  Birmingham 
members,  Mr.  W.  E.  Smith,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  asks — “  Was  the  history  of 
our  society  ever  written  by  our  late 
respected  chief  secretary,  Mr.  David 
Sharpe?”  He  reminds  us  that  in  the 
June  Circular  for  1891  the  following 
notice  appeared : — “  The  C.S.  will  be 
much  obliged  by  members  forwarding  to 
him  any  circulars  or  papers  bearing  on 
the  early  history  of  our  union.  Mr. 
Sanderson,  of  Ipswich,  has  already  sent 
some  xxapers.  All  such  papers  sent  will 
be  carefully  handled  and  duly  returned.” 
ilr.  Smith  continues — “That  this  search 
for  information  bearing  on  the  early 
history  of  the  union  was  continued  for  a 
nmnber  of  years  after  this,  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that,  on  visiting  Birmingham 
about  five  years  after  this  notice  apqreared, 
Mr.  Sharpe  a^xplied  for  and  obtained 
from  the  then  local  secretary,  Jilr.  A.  H. 
Height,  several  old  circulars,  &c.,  IMr. 
Sharpe  stating  explicitly  that  he  was 
engaged  upon  the  conqxilation  of  a 
history  of  the  union.  If  the  notice  in 
the  Circular,  coupled  with  the  assertion 
made  to  the  Birmingham  secretary,  be 
accepted  by  the  readers  of  the  Journal 
as  prima  facie  evidence  that  the  history 
of  the  union  was  written  by  Mr.  Sharpe, 
might  we  not  suggest  to  the  Editor  the 
desirability  of  securing,  if  possible,  the 
jMSS.  with  a  view  to  publishing  instal¬ 
ments  from  time  to  time  in  our  new 
jxeriodical  ?  ” 

All  we  can  say,  in  answer  to  this 
communication,  is  that  we  have  no 


knowledge  of  any  such  MSS.  being  in 
existence.  We  know  that  Mr.  Sharpe 
was  collecting  materials,  and  we  also 
know  that  he  received  many  valuable 
documents  from  some  of  our  members, 
but  beyoird  that  we  know  nothing. 
Shortly  after  Mr.  Sharxre’s  death,  our 
chief  secretary  wrote  the  widow  of  l\Ir. 
David  Sharpe,  calling  her  attention  to 
the  fact  that  her  late  husband  had 
amongst  his  papiers  several  documents 
that  had  been  lent  to  him  by  our  various 
members,  and  she  was  asked  to  return 
them,  along  with  any  other  documents 
which  she  might  possess  that  would  be  of 
little  use  to  her,  hut  would  be  of  great 
interest  and  value  to  our  members. 
Although  the  request  was  several  times 
re^xeated,  the  C.S.  has  had  no  acknowledg¬ 
ment,  and  there  the  matter  stairds  at 
present.  If  any  of  our  readers  can 
throw  further  light  on  the  matter,  or 
hel]3  us  in  any  way  to  recover  the  lost 
documents,  they  will  be  doing  a  useful 
service — a  service  for  which  the  future 
historian  of  our  union  will  be  deeply 
grateful.  Meanwhile,  and  as  a  pre¬ 
liminary  to  the  complete  history  of  the 
B.  and  M.R. C.U.  that  some  day  must  be 
written,  there  is  no  reason  why  some  of 
our  members  of  a  literary  turn  should 
not  send  us  articles  dealing  with  the 
history  of  their  particular  branch.  Such 
a  series  would  be  very  useful,  and  if 
written  with  care  would  he  an  invaluable 
storehouse  of  information,  to  which  the 
future  historian  would  turn  for  his  facts 
and  data.  Let  this  be  an  instruction. 


"THE  DAY  IS  COMING.” 

Then  a  man  shall  work  and  bethink  him. 
And  rejoice  in  the  deeds  of  his  hand ; 

Nor  yet  come  home  in  the  even, 

Too  faint  and  weary  to  stand. 

Men  in  that  time  a-coming, 

Shall  work  and  have  no  fear 

For  to-morrow’s  lack  of  earning 
And  the  hunger- wolf  anear. 

I  tell  you  this  for  a  wonder. 

That  no  man  then  shall  be  glad 

Of  his  fellow’s  fall  and  mishap 
To  snatch  at  the  work  he  had. 
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YjO  DGAR  ALLEN  POE’S  delightful 
verses  to  Helen  explain  how  and 
why  the  poet  came  to  understand  all  the 
phases  of  Helen’s  character.  Her  “silently 
serene  sea  of  pride,’’  ‘  how  fathomless 
her  capacity  for  love.  A  glimpse  of  her 
upturned  face,”  and  of  her  eyes  upturned, 
alas !  in  sorrow — one  midnight  in  a 
garden  years  ago.  With  a  poet’s  intuitive 
instinct  he  came  to  understand  her,  and 
learn  all  about  her,  in  a  moment’s  glance. 
Thus  he  explains  it : — “  Ah,  bear  in  mind 
that  garden  was  enchanted.”  So  of  the 
garden  and  its  surroundings,  which  I  am 
going  to  transport  your  minds  to-day — 
bear  in  mind,  this  oasis  in  a  wilderness  of 
bricks  and  mortar — is  enchanted.  Within 
a  few  yards  of  the  incessant  roar  and  din 
of  Fleet  Street  stands  the  remnant  of 
the  old  hlilitary  Monastery,  which  in 
the  twelfth  century  was  dedicated  to  the 
Knights  Hospitallers.  Nothing  remains 
of  its  former  greatness  but  the  church 
and  its  gardens.  The  great  fire  of  1660 
destroyed  much  of  the  King’s  Bench 
Walk.  Yet  Wren’s  handwork  is  evident 
upon  the  old  doorways,  and  the  simplicity 
and  grace  of  the  Master’s  House.  On 
the  south  side  of  Fountain  Court 
stands  the  famous  Old  Hall.  The  Hall 
where  Shakespeare’s  “  Twelfth  Night  ” 
was  first  performed.  There  is  distinct 
evidence  of  this  fact.  In  1597,  a  student 
named  John  Manningham  was  entered  on 
the  books  of  this  Inn.  He  appears  to 
have  kept  a  brief  diary  for  two  years — 
1601  to  1603 — which  is  preserved  among 
the  Harleian  MS.  in  the  British  Aluseum 
(No.  5,353).  Until  it  was  discovered,  in 
1828,  that  it  contained  a  notice  of  the 
performance  of  “Twelfth  Night,”  in 
1602,  the  date  usually  assigned  to  that 
play  was  1614.  Long  before  Shakespeare, 
Gower,  and  Chaucer  were  students  here. 
Chaucer,  in  his  “  Canterbury  Tales,” 
describes  the  “gentell  mancipel,”  or  pur¬ 
veyor,  and  even  the  numbers  for  whom  he 
bought  “  vitaille.”  Spenser  also  describes 
it  in  the  early  Elizabethan  period  as  “  the 


most  elegant  sijot  in  the  Metropolis.”  Here 
Beaumont  doubtless  saw  his  beloved 
“  Swan  of  Avon.”  Shakespeare  frequently 
uses  the  Temple  Gardens  for  his  plays. 
Students  will  remember  the  scene  where 
Richard,  Duke  of  York,  father  of  Edward 
IV.  and  Richard  III.,  and  the  Earls 
of  Somerset,  Suffolk,  and  Warwick, 
adjourn  to  the  garden,  and  Suffolk 
suggests — 

“  Within  the  Temple  Hall  we  were  too  loud, 

The  garden  here  is  more  convenient.” 

Addison  stalks  here  with  his  “  Roger  de 
Coverley  ;  ”  Burke  lived  just  within  the 
Inner  Temple  gateway ;  Brinsley  Sheridan 
was  entered  in  1772 ;  Sir  John  Davies, 
one  of  the  ijoetical  stars  of  the  great 
Elizabeth  ;  Sir  Thos.  Overbury,  who  was 
poisoned  in  the  Tower ;  John  Ford,  the 
dramatist ;  Wycherley,  Shadwell,  Con¬ 
greve  ;  Fielding  lived  in  Pump  Court  ; 
Sir  Walter  Rayleigh  was  of  the  Inner 
Temple  in  1570  ;  Charles  Lamb  was  born 
in  Crown  Office  Row,  where  Thackeray 
and  Tom  Taylor  lived,  and  in  the  first 
volume  of  “Pendenois”  Thackeray 
sums  up  its  memories  ;  in  vol.  2  again  he 
refers  to  the  subject.  William  Cowper, 
the  poet,  lived  in  the  Temple  in  1754-5. 
Here  he  attempted  suicide.  Boswell 
found  Johnson  at  1,  Inner  Temple  Lane, 
and  describes  how  he  found  the  floor 
strewn  with  SIS.  Boswell  lived  in  Farrer’s 
Buildings.  In  No.  2,  Brick  Court,  Oliver 
Goldsmith  lived  and  died,  1774,  and 
“  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,”  “  The  Deserted 
Village.”  and  “The  Traveller”  were 
mainly  written  there.  “  The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield”  was  written  in  Wine  Office 
Court,  Fleet  Street.  Nor  can  we  pass 
over  Dickens’  “  Martin  Chuzzle wit  ”  and 
his  reference  to  Fountain  Court.  Here 
John  Westlock  met  Ruth  Pinch.  “Bril¬ 
liantly  the  Temple  fountain  sparkled  in 
the  sun,  and  laughingly  its  liquid  music 
played,  and  merrily  the  idle  drops  of 
water  danced  and  danced,  and  peeping 
out  in  sport  among  the  trees  plunge  1 
lightly  down  to  hide  themselves,  as  little 
Ruth  and  her  companion  came  towards 
it  ” —and  later  oti  there  is  a  fuller- 
description  of  the  oasis,  which  dwells 
affectionately  on  its  beauty. 

Do  you  love  trees  ?  Then  here  is 
love  indeed  for  here  the  trees  are 
indelibly  associated  with  the  freshness 
and  sweetness  of  some  of  England’s 
greatest  sons,  and  give  out  an  element 
of  life  as  necessary  as  the  air  they 
breathed.  Here  in  the  quiet  nooks  and 
crannies  we  can  understand the 
garden  is  enchanted.” 
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THE  SOCIAL  PROBLEM. 

The  greatest  problem  of  the  present 
age  is  the  social  problem.  In  spite  of 
the  tremendous  increase  of  wealth  that 
has  taken  place  during  the  past  century, 
it  is  still  deplorablj’  true  that  large  masses 
of  our  population  have  but  a  p)oor  exist¬ 
ence.  Consider  the  large  number  of 
people  in  receipt  of  poor-law  relief,  and 
the  fact  that  one  out  of  every  five  of  the 
working  class  who  reach  the  age  of  6o  dies 
in  the  workhouse.  Think  for  a  moment 
on  the  startling  statistics  given  by  Sir 
John  Gorst  as  to  the  thousands  of  little 
children  who  in  our  industrial  centres 
attend  school  without  having  received 
sufficient  nourishment,  thus  making  it 
impossible  for  them  to  receive  education 
properly.  Or,  look  again  at  the  evils 
produced  by  the  development  of  our 
industrial  system.  The  people  are  being 
steadily  driven  from  the  rural  parts 
of  the  country  into  the  manufacturing 
centres,  there  to  compete  for  the  most 
part  as  unskilled  labourers  in  an  already 
overcrowded  labour  market.  This  con¬ 
centration  in  large  cities  and  towns 
has  a  most  injurious  effect  on  the 
physique  of  the  people,  renderi'  g  them 
liable  to  disease  and  premature  death. 
The  steady  decrease  of  the  land  under 
cultivation  is  a  great  danger  to  the 
nation,  and  cannot  but  be  viewed  with 
alarm  when  we  consider  how  largely  we 
are  dependent  on  other  countries  for  the 
people’s  food  supidy.  The  rapid  develop¬ 
ment,  too,  of  great  syndicates  and  trusts 
in  our  midst  augurs  ill  for  the  future 
well-being  of  the  w'orkers  of  the  country, 
unless  they  are  prepared  to  use  the 
political  pow'er  they  possess  to  defend 
the  interests  of  their  class.  As  has 
been  seen  many  times  recently,  it  is 
difficult  for  even  the  most  powerfully 
equipped  trade  union  to  grapple  with 
these  powerful  combinations  of  capitalists, 
possessing,  as  they  do,  enormous  wealth 


and  resources  wrung  from  the  labour  of 
the  workers. 

I  wish  my  fellow-workers  to  realise 
that  the  political  power  their  fathers  won 
for  them  should  be  used  (as  it  was  in¬ 
tended  it  should  be)  for  the  benefit  of  the 
great  industrial  class  ;  for  the  brightening 
and  sweetening  the  lives  of  the  toiling 
masses.  Both  political  parties  have  been 
lavish  in  their  promises  as  to  what  they 
would  do  in  regard  to  grappling  with  the 
questions  affecting  the  well-being  of  the 
people,  but  their  performances  have  been 
most  meagre.  In  fact,  all  the  most  im¬ 
portant  questions  affecting  the  working 
class  have  been  simply  p)layed  with  by 
both  parties.  How  can  it  be  otherwise 
when  at  a  general  election,  instead  of 
sending  men  to  the  House  of  Commons 
who  know  the  wants  and  requirements 
of  the  industrial  class,  working  men  will 
not  only  vote,  but  work  enthusiastically  to 
return  men  to  the  British  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  whose  interests  are  often  diametri¬ 
cally  opposed  to  the  workers.  In  support 
of  my  contention  take  the  composition 
of  the  present  House  of  Commons.  There 
are  200  landlords  and  200  lawyers,  and 
200  or  300  other  men — commercial, 
manufacturing,  and  railway — every  other 
interest  under  the  sun  represented  in 
abundance,  and  only  some  twelve  men 
who  could  by  the  utmost  stretch  of 
imagination  be  said  to  represent  the 
working  people  of  this  country. 

The  primary  cause  of  many  of  the  evils 
from  which  we  suffer  is  to  be  found  in  our 
land  system,  and  those  evils  are  growing 
with  frightful  rapidity  from  the  unre¬ 
strained  power  claimed  and  exercised 
by  private  individuals  over  natural 
agents,  such  as  lands  limited  in  supply, 
and  upon  which  the  very  existence  of 
society  depends.  The  unearned  incre¬ 
ment,  as  John  Stuart  Mill  designated 
that  land  value  created  by  the  whole  com¬ 
munity,  is  now  appropriated  to  private  use 
by  the  descendants  of  those  Crown  vassals 
who  originally  paid  almost  the  entire 
working  expenses  of  the  nation  out  of 
the  rents.  Chemical  and  mechanical 
inventions  and  discoveries  increased  in¬ 
dustry  and  skill,  and  improved  sanitary 
conditions  are  continually  increasing  the 
productive  powers  of  labour  and  capital ; 
but  the  person  who  owns  the  great 
natural  monopoly,  land,  can  dictate  the 
terms  upon  which  society  is  to  have 
access  to  this  natural  agent.  Land 
within  a  municipality  is  increased  in 
value  by  the  labour  and  produce  of  the 
people,  but  the  people  receive  no  benefit. 
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This  increased  value  is  appropriated  by 
those  who  are  not  factors  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  wealth,  and  so  rents  and  rates 
keep  increasing  until  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  is  so  much  enhanced  that  our 
manufacturers  have  year  by  year  difficul¬ 
ties  in  meeting  competitors  in  foreigu 
markets,  and  the  working  population 
has  greater  difficulty  in  finding  decent 
and  healthy  homes.  A  landlord  makes  up 
his  mind  to  keep  unoccupied  or  partially 
occupied  land  out  of  the  market  until 
his  idea  of  price  has  been  reached.  This 
is  plainly  confiscating  the  improvements 
of  society  for  private  gain. 

Under  our  existing  land  system,  no 
matter  how  wealth  may  increase,  men  are 
bound  to  decay,  for  the  unskilled  or  lowest 
class  of  skilled  labour  will  necessarily 
suffer  from  increased  rent  and  rating. 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Coleridge,  addressing 
the  Juridical  Society  some  years  ago,  laid 
down  a  fundamental  proposition — which 
every  legalist  from  Coke  and  Blackstone 
to  the  great  men  of  our  day  has 
enunciated — that  land  is  not  property 
as  other  things  are  property,  and  he 
wondered  how  scientifically  educated 
men  like  those  he  addressed  “could  have 
got  into  their  minds,  or  what  they  were 
pleased  to  call  their  minds,”  the  idea 
that  rights  of  property  legally  entitled 
landlords  to  exercise  rights  of  absolute 
proprietorship  such  as  they  could  exercise 
over  other  kinds  of  property.  Joshua 
Williams’  well-known  proposition  in  his 
“  Handbook  on  Real  Estate  ”  says  that 
the  first  thing  a  student  of  law  has  to  do 
is  to  get  out  of  his  mind  the  idea  “  that 
land  is,  or  can  be,  private  property 
in  the  chattel  or  absolute  sense.” 
Richard  Cobden  said;  “Let  the  land¬ 
lords  beware  the  day  when  the  people 
take  up  the  consideration  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  how  the  landlords  changed  them¬ 
selves  into  landowners.”  What  is  required 
is  to  restore  ren  t  to  its  public  duties,  and  to 
preveni  the  confiscation  to  private  uses 
of  the  wealth  created  by  other  individuals 
or  by  communities.  This  can  only  be  done 
by  sending  men  to  Parliament  who  know 
the  wants  and  requirements  of  the  work¬ 
ing  class — men  who  have  lived  and  toiled 
on  a  weekly  wage,  and  who  know  the 
great  struggle  the  workers  have  to  earn 
a  bare  existence.  It  has  been  said,  and 
raised  as  an  objection  to  Labour  repre¬ 
sentation,  that  it  is  class  representation  ; 
now  my  reply  to  that  is  that  the  working 
class  is  the  only  class  that  is  not  a  class 
— it  is  a  nation. 

I  am  glad  to  find  now  that  trade 
unions  are  inclined  to  supplement  trade- 


unionism  with  political  effort,  and  to  lift 
Labour  questions  from  the  mere  low 
plane  of  animal  and  physical  contest. 

Glaswegian. 


ON  THE  “BACKING”  OF  BOOKS. 

BY  AD.AM  SEDBAR. 

WITH  the  exception  of  sewing,  there 
is  no  process  upon  which  the  life 
of  a  book  depends,  of  more  importance 
than  the  one  known  as  “  backing,”  and  it 
matters  little  howeverwell,  or  how  much 
time  may  have  been  expended  on  the  after 
processes,  should  either  of  these  be  in  any 
way  slovenly  executed .  In  the  present  day, 
badly  backed  books  are  common  enough. 
Take  any  bookstall  you  like,  they  are  in 
evidence ;  but  previous  to  the  introduction 
of  cloth  cases,  it  was,  comparatively 
speaking,  a  rare  thing  to  find  a  volume 
with  any  pretensions  to  good  binding 
badly  backed. 

Be5'ond  doubt,  the  great  majority  of 
binders  would  scorn  the  idea  of  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  they  could  not  back  a  book. 
None  the  less,  to  properly  execute 
this  process  is  not  the  forte  of  every 
forwarder,  and  in  speaking  of  this,  I 
refer  to  backing  the  volume  in  the  lying 
press,  not  machine  backing. 

I  am  perfectly  aware  the  great  majority 
of  books  of  the  present  day  are  bound 
more  with  a  regard  to  cheapness  than 
workmanship  ;  this  is  notably  the  case 
with  annuals  and  magazines,  many  of 
which  have  been  cased,  with  the  result 
that  the  original  groove  has  been  made 
considerably  larger  (to  make  it  fit  the 
case)  than  would  be  required  for  a 
properly  bound  book,  and  in  this  case 
the  forwarder  is  handicapped  in  re¬ 
backing  :  the  texture  of  the  paper  having 
been  broken  far  into  the  sections,  there 
is  a  decided  tendency  on  rebacking  for 
them  to  fall  back  into  the  old  lines. 

It  is,  indeed,  curious  to  notice  closely 
the  various  methods  different  binders 
use  to  accomplish  the  same  ends,  and 
in  this  particular  branch  especially.  In 
a  bindery  of  ordinary  size  scarcely  any 
two  men  will  back  in  precisely  the  same 
way.  One  will  start  hammering  with 
great  force  to  drive  over  the  sections 
from  the  centre  of  the  back.  This  to 
anyone  with  a  knowledge  of  his  work  is 
radically  wrong,  as  it  is  down  the  centre 
of  the  back  where  very  little  force  is 
required.  Another  will  waltz  all  over 
the  back  in  the  most  energetic  manner, 
and  if  you  could  open  the  volume  after 
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the  pimishmeiit  is  over,  you  would  in  all 
probaliility  find  a  splendid  gusseted 
arrangement  of  sections  and  leaves 
doubled  over  each  other  in  a  very  un¬ 
sightly  fashion.  Another  will  bend 
over  the  sections  with  the  nose  of 
the  hammer.  Now  in  most  instances 
this  will  render  of  little  effect  the 
gluing  up,  as  it  is  almost  certain  to 
separate  the  sections,  and  on  no  account 
should  the  nose  of  the  hammer  l)e  used 
unless  it  is  a  volume  sewn  on  heavy 
raised  hands,  and  to  do  this  requires  no 
liOvice  at  the  job.  To  be  able  to  hack  a 
book  of  that  description  is  the  very  acme 
of  the  art  of  backing. 

Now,  let  us  suppose  we  have  a  volume 
before  us,  properly  rounded — and  this  is 
most  important,  for  if  it  be  at  all  one¬ 
sided,  or  irregularly  rounded,  it  follows 
that  to  make  a  decent  looking  hack 
something  has  to  he  driven  where 
it  should  not  be,  and  this  will  tell 
its  own  tale  when  the  book  comes 
to  be  opened.  I'hice  the  hacking 
hoards  in  their  proper  position,  allowing 
the  distance  from  the  edge  of  the  end- 
paperto  very  slightlyexceedthe  thickness 
of  the  hoard  to  be  used  for  the  covers  ;  it  is 
preferable  to  have  the  groove  slightly 
larger  rather  than  under,  as  that  can 
be  rectified  after  the  lioards  are  laced 
on.  And  here  I  may  remark  that  in 
every  oj)eration  which  requires  the  hook 
to  he  put  in  the  laying  press  the 
head  is  invariably  towards  the  work¬ 
man.  Now  run  your  eye  down  the 
centre  of  the  back,  and  with  the  hammer 
go  with  a  slight  inclining  motion  from 
head  to  tail,  then  start  back,  with  the 
motion  inclining  towards  the  other  side 
of  the  book.  Having  done  so,  it  is 
optional  which  side  of  the  imaginary 
line  is  finished  first,  but  each  time  you 
come  to  the  end  take  uj)  the  hack  from 
the  point  left  oft,  using  more  force  each 
time  till  the  endpapers  are  reached  ;  the 
other  side  is  treated  e.xactly  the  same, 
and  if  done  properly,  a  straight,  sharp 
groove  from  head  to  tail  should  be  pre¬ 
sented  when  open,  and  as  you  open 
farther  into  the  middle  it  should  be 
almost  imperceptible.  One  point  some 
are  apt  to  forget  whilst  doing  this,  they 
forget  they  have  a  wrist,  and  hold  the 
hammer  almost  rigid,  whereas  a  good 
hacker  uses  his  wrist  and  holds  the 
hammer  easy,  making  very  little  use  in 
ordinary  W'ork  of  the  forearm,  unless  it 
he  a  very  heavy  hook.  To  the  practised 
ear  a  novice  at  the  work  can  readily  he 
detected  by  the  sound  of  the  hammer  on 
the  back. 


Books  Bound  in  Human  Skin  appear 
to  he  more  numerous  than  many 
suppose.  .According  to  The  Critic,  the 
late  Dr.  P.  Stockton-Hough,  of  Trenton, 
N.J.,  wdio  left  a  valuable  medical  library 
in  several  languages,  had  a  fancy  for 
bindings  made  of  human  skin.  He 
ow’ned  at  least  six  books  thus  hound. 
One  of  them  (1857-73)  is  a  large,  very 
thick  quarto  half  bound  in  skin  from  the 
back  of  a  man.  The  texture  is  quite 
coarse  and  does  not  even  suggest  human 
skin.  On  the  fly-leaf  of  a  second  book, 
“  C'owper  on  Impregnation”  (1789),  the 
owner  wrote  ;  “  Bound  in  leather  tanned 
from  the  skin  of  the  thigh  of  Alaria  L., 
affected  with  encysted  trichiute,  who 
died  of  consumption  in  the  Philadelphia 
Hospital  She  was  an  Irish  widow, 
aged  ‘28  years."  IMaria  L.  furnished  the 
binding  for  another  book  also.  The 
third  piece  of  the  leather-tanned  skin 
of  IMaria  L  covers  another  volume. 
Recruel  des  Secrets  de  Louyse  Bourgeois, 
the  famous  French  midwife,  a  l2mo.,  is 
also  hound  in  the  skin  of  IMaria  L.  A 
valuable  private  library  in  New  York 
contains  a  book  bound  in  human  skin, 
l)resented  by  Dr.  Stockton-Hough  to  the 
owner.  I  )relincourt’s  “  De  Conceptione 
Adversaria,”  a  12mo,  is  half  bound  in 
tattooed  skin  from  the  wrist  of  a  man 
who  died  in  the  Philadelphia  Hospital. 
Dr.  Stockton-Hough  tanned  the  skin 
himself  in  every  case. 

OuK  interesting  contemporary.  The 
International  Bookbinder,  tells  the 
following  story  in  a  recent  issue:  — 
“  The  owner  of  an  extensive  and  valu¬ 
able  library  had  a  vacant  shelf  that  he 
wanted  filling  with  a  number  of  dummy 
backs  He  gave  his  order  to  a  book- 
hinder  to  execute,  only  specifying  the 
various  colours  of  leather  and  the  styles 
of  finishing.  The  titles  were  left  to  the 
fancy  of  the  binder,  so  long  as  he  did 
not  repeat  the  titles  of  any  books  already 
on  the  shelves.  The  job  was  handed 
over  to  an  intelligent  apiprentice  to 
select  the  titles  and  do  the  lettering. 
When  the  customer  called  later  to  see 
how  his  job  was  progressing,  he  found 
that  his  library  was  to  have  the  follovving 
additions  :  “Danty’s  Infernal  Comedy 
“Less  IMiserable,”  by  AMctor  Hugo; 
“David's  Harem,’’  “Life  of  National 
Hawthorne,"  “Rank  Lives  of  the 
Popes,"  “Infernal  Commerce  as  a 
Source  of  Wealth,”  “  De  Cocktail’s 
Democracy  in  America.” 

It  is  Said  that  the  discussion  which 
ensued  is  unfit  for  publication. 
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ON  THE  LIBRARY  SHELVES. 

CARDIFF. 

LIST  SUPPLIED  AND  ANNOTATED  BY 
JOHN  BALLINGER,  ESQ.,  LIBRARIAN,  CARDIFF 
FREE  LIBRARY. 

(CONCLUDED.) 

Central  Reference  Library. 

Fletcher,  W.  Y.  English  Bookbindings 
in  the  British  Mnseum  (1895). 

Coloured  plates. 

Fletcher,  W.  Y,  Foreign  Bookbindings 
in  the  British  Museum  (1896). 

Coloured  plates. 

Fletcher,  W.  Y.  Bookbinding  in  France 
(1894).  One  of  The  Portfolio  mono¬ 
graphs  on  artistic  subjects.  Well 
illustrated. 

Gibson,  Strickland.  Early  Oxford  Bind¬ 
ings  (1903).  An  account  of  Bookbind¬ 
ing  at  Oxford  down  to  the  period  of 
the  Civil  War,  with  good  plates. 
Issued  by  the  Bibliographical  Society. 

Horne,  H.  P.  The  Binding  of  Books. 
An  essay  in  the  history  of  gold  tooled 
bindings  (1894). 

Louhier,  Jaen.  Der  Bucheinband  in 
alter  und  neuer  zeit.  Monographien 
des  Kunstgewerbes  (1904).  An  excel¬ 
lent  German  book  on  ancient  and 
modern  bookbinding,  with  nearly  200 
text  illustrations. 

IMatthews,  Brander.  Bookbindings,  old 
and  new.  Notes  of  a  Booklover,  with 
an  account  of  the  Grolier  Club,  New 
York  (1896). 

Modern  Bookbindings  and  their 
Designers.  The  studio  special  writer- 
number  (1899-1900).  A  well  illustrated 
account  of  British  trade  bindings, 
British  tooled  bindings,  and  of  ihe 
bookbindings  of  American  and 
European  countries. 

Prideaux,  S  T.  An  Historical  Sketch  of 
Bookbinding  (1893). 

Prideaux,  S.  T.  A  Catalogue  of  Books 
bound  by  S.  T.  Prideaux,  between  1890 
and  1900.  Plates. 

Society  of  Arts.  Committee  on  Leather 
for  Bookbinding:  Report  (1901).  A 
valuable  report  by  experts  on  the  dura¬ 
bility  of  leathers  used  in  bookbinding. 

Weale,  W.  H.  J.  Bookbindings  and 
Rubbings  of  Bindings  in  the  National 
Art  Library  (1894-1898).  Contains  a 
brief  but  good  account  of  bookbinding 
in  various  countries. 


Wood,  Sir  H.  Trueman.  British  Manufac¬ 
turing  Industries  Bookbinding  (1877). 

Zachnsdorf,  J.  W.  Short  History  of 
Bookbinding  (1895). 

Central  Lending  Library. 

Brassington,  W  Salt.  A  History  of  the 
Art  of  Bookbinding  (1894). 

Cockerell,  Douglas.  Bookbinding  and 
the  care  of  Books  (1901). 

Crane,  W.  J.  E.  Bookbinding  for 
Amateurs,  being  descriptions  of  the 
various  tools  and  appliances  required, 
and  minute  instructions  for  their 
effective  use.  Illustrated. 

Hasluck,  Paul  N.  Bookbinding  |1902). 
Numerous  engravings  and  diagrams. 

Nicholson,  J.  B.  A  Manual  of  the  Art 
of  Bookbinding,  &c.  (1882). 

Zachnsdorf,  J.  W.  The  Art  of  Book¬ 
binding  (1880)  Ten  plates  and 
numerous  woodcuts. 

Note. — Some  examples  of  fine  bindings 
by  old  binders,  and  a  few  by  living 
binders  (Cobden-Sanderson,  Fazaker- 
ley.  Riviere,  Ramage  Brothers,  and 
others),  are  exhibited  in  glass  cases  in 
the  reference  department. 

BELFAST. 

Reference  Library. 

Cundall,  J.  Bookbindings,  Ancient  and 
IModern  (1881). 

Bouchet,  H.  Bookbinding  (1890). 

Fletcher,  W.  T.  Bookbinding  in  France 
(1894). 

See  Encyclopaedia  Brit.,  vol.  4. 

Paris  Exhibition.  Report  of  Artisans  on 
Bookbinding. 

Wood,  H.  F.  Essav  on  Bookbinding 
(1886). 

Lending  Library. 

Zachnsdorf,  J.  W.  Practical  Treatise  on 
Bookbinding  (1890). 


The  sin  that  practice  burns  into  the  blood. 
And  not  the  one  dark  hour  which  brings 
remorse. 

Will  brand  us,  after,  of  whose  fold  we  be. 


Slav,  Teuton,  Kelt,  I  count  them  all. 
My  friends  and  brother  souls. 

With  all  the  iieoples,  great  and  small. 
That  wheel  between  the  poles. 
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THE  "SUTHERLAND”  BINDING. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  G.  T. 

Bagguley,  of  Newcastle-uuder- 
Lyme,  we  are  able  to  place  before  the 
readers  of  the  Bookbinding  Trades 
Journal  several  illustrations  of  the 
"Sutherland”  bindings.  The  process 
was  invented  and  patented  by  Mr. 
Bagguley  some  ten  years  ago,  and  owes 
its  special  designation  to  the  patronage 
of  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland.  Strictly 


in  addition  to  gold,  in  the  decoration  of 
books;  but  the  “Sutherland”  process  is 
the  only  one  where  colour  tooling  has 
been  successfully  applied.  How  this  is 
done  is  the  secret  of  Mr.  Bagguley.  The 
photographs  here  reproduced,  whilst 
giving  a  fair  idea  of  the  delicate  designs 
that  are  used,  convey  no  idea  of  the 
exquisite  effect  of  the  combination  of 
gold  and  colour  that  characterise  the 
originals.  From  an  admirably  printed 
and  well  illustrated  brochure  that  Mr. 


“ATAIjANTA  in  CALYDON.” 

Biit’nd  in  Blue  Morocco.  Desioned  and  Hand-tooled  by  Thos.  E.  C.aley 


Inlaid  Leather — Pale  Mauve,  and  Two  Shades  of  Green. 
Lahoe  Flowers  and  Corners — Pale  Mauve. 

Buds— Lioht  Green.  Leave.s— Dark  Green. 


speaking,  the  “Sutherland”  bindings  do 
not  differ  at  all  from  other  first-class 
bindings  as  far  as  the  “forwarding”  is 
concerned.  The  special  characteristic 
that  distinguishes  them  from  all  others 
is  the  “  finishing.” 

The  “  Sutherland  ”  process  combines — 
in  a  way  that  has  never  been  attempted 
hitherto  -  gold  and  colour  tooling.  We 
are  all  familiar  with  inlaying,  staining, 
lacquering,  and  even  with  painting  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  colour  effects 


Bagguley  has  been  good  enough  to 
forward  us,  we  quote  the  following  note 
on  the  “Sutherland”  binding  by  Mr. 
Kineton  Parkes : — “The  distinctive  points 
of  the  ‘Sutherland’  binding  are  three; 
It  introduces  an  entirely  new  feature 
into  the  art ;  it  is  absolutely  true  to  the 
traditions  of  the  craft,  while  presenting 
an  unlimited  field  for  design ;  the  result 
is  complete,  whether  considered  with 
reference  to  its  colour,  its  design,  or  its 
craftsmanship.  The  process  has  its 
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limitations,  inasmueh  as  it  has  most 
successfully  been  applied  to  vellum  ;  but 
this  limitation  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
process,  but  is  rather  due  to  the  fact  that 
no  leather  is  sufficiently  pure  in  colour 
to  supply  the  ideal  ground  for  unrestricted 
colour  decoration.  Vellum  affords  this 


Victoria’  and  the  ‘Atalanta  in  Calydon,’ 
where  in  the  former  there  is  a  fine  design 
worked  entirely  in  gold,  and  in  the 
latter  a  charming  simple  design  in 
mosaic  colours  and  gold ;  but  in  both 
instances  the  tools  used  have  been 
limited  to  those  used  in  the  work  on  the 


DOUBLURE  FOR  “ATALANTA  IN  CALYDON.” 

White  Vellum,  Hand-tooled  in  Colours  and  Gold.  Desiuned  by  Leon  V.  Solon. 
Hand-tooled  by  Thomas  E.  C.aley. 


Colours — Blue,  Olive  Green,  Maui's,  Terra  Cotta,  and  Gold. 
Background — Blind-tooled. 


desideratum.  In  the  ‘  Sutherland  ’  bind¬ 
ings,  therefore,  we  find  for  the  most  part 
that  the  decoration  is  limited  to  vellum 
doublures.  The  exterior  is  frequently 
untouched,  or  the  decoration  is  limited 
to  a  few  gold  lines — although  there  are 
noteworthy  exceptions  in  the  ‘  Queen 


doublures.  It  is  when  the  cover  is  laid 
open  that  the  beauty  of  the  work  is  seen ; 
here  the  pure  vellum  enhances  the  no 
less  pure  and  delicate  colours  of  the 
design.  This  is  the  ‘  Sutherland  ’  binding 
at  its  best  at  the  present  time,  and 
although  one  may  not  unreasonably 
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expect  some  development,  it  is  most 
difficult  to  imagine  what  direction  that 
development  may  take.” 


THE  CHOICE  AND  CARE  OF  LEATHER 
BINDINGS. 

R.  J.  GORDON  PARKER,  director 
of  the  London  School  of  Leather 
hlannfacture,  gave  a  lecture  on  ”  The 
Choice  and  Careof  Leather  Bindings,”  at 
the  John  Rylands  Ijibrary,  ^Manchester. 

THE  RUB.4IYAT  OF 


tanner  often  shaved  this  away,  and  even  if 
he  did  not  entirely  remove  it  he  cut  into 
the  bundles  of  fibre,  with  the  result  that 
the  leather  became  weak  and  unable  to 
sustain  the  constant  bending  to  which 
it  was  subjected  on  the  back  of  a  book. 
Sheepskin  was  of  a  somewhat  soft 
character,  hut  properly  prepared  it  made 
a  good  binding.  Frequently,  however, 
it  was  split  before  being  used,  and  the 
top  portion,  although  pretty,  could  not 
be  expected  to  last.  Librarians  had  an 
idea  that  if  their  books  were  bound  in 

OMAR  KHAYYAM. 


(Bcii  nd  IX  Bluk  Morocco,  Pl.ux.) 

DoxiRi.ruE  IN  White  Vki.i.uji,  Hano-tooleii  in  Four  Colours  and  Gold. 
Desioned  rv  Leon  V.  Solon.  H.and-Tooleh  by  Thomas  E.  C.ALEy. 


Main  Stems— Olive  Green.  Grapes  -  Purple-  Pots -Terra  Cotta. 
Ribro.n  supporting  Pots — Pale  Blue.  Clouds,  Stars,  and  Spotting —Gold. 
Right  and  Left  Insides  shown  here  in  the  Form  of  a  P.anel. 


Mr.  Parker  explained  that  four  kinds  of 
skin  were  used  for  book  covers—  sheep, 
goat,  calf,  and  pig.  In  preparing  and 
tanning  skins  the  upper  surface,  or 
epidermis,  was  removed.  Below  this  were 
a  number  of  close,  short  fibres,  and  the 
inner  side  of  the  skin  was  made  up  of 
extremely  long  and  tough  fibres.  It  was, 
of  course,  this  portion  that  gave  strength 
to  the  leather.  But  unfortunately  the 


pigskin  they  were  all  right.  There  were 
volumes  so  bound  centuries  ago,  and 
their  condition  to-day  was  admirable. 
In  reality  there  was  nothing  in  pigskin 
except  strength,  which  was  due  to  its 
thickness.  Often  this  skin  was  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  thick,  and  the  old-time 
binders  used  it  so.  But  to-day,  when 
pigskin  was  used,  it  had  been  shaved 
down  so  as  to  make  a  neat  hook-cover  ; 
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but  its  only  good  quality,  that  of 
strength,  had  been  lost  entirely.  Calf¬ 
skin  was  also  of  a  soft  consistency.  Of 
course,  it  had  fibres  which  would  have 
grown  strong,  but  the  skins  used  for 
binding  were  taken  from  animals  from 
three  to  not  more  than  thirteen  weeks 


at  the  same  price  as  sheepskin.  Often 
the  latter  was  embossed,  by  the  use  of 
rollers,  so  as  to  imitate  goat,  and  there 
was  a  firm  not  very  far  from  Manchester 
which  made  a  business  of  this  kind  of 
thing.  After  exhaustively  explaining 
the  processes  of  tanning  and  dyeing,  Mr. 


L’ART  DANS  LA  DECORATION  EXTERIEUR  DES  LIVRES. 


(Bound  in  Green  Morocco,  Plain.) 

Doublure  in  White  Vellum,  Hand-tooled  in  Four  Colours  and  Gold. 
Designed  by  Leon  V.  Solon.  H.and-tooled  by  Tho.mas  E.  C.yley. 


Centre  Stem  and  Centre  of  Pans— Deep  Green. 

Plo\\'ers  at  Top  and  Small  Flowers,  and  between  Pans— Pale  Blue. 

Pans  —Deep  Blue.  Background — Gray. 

Main  Lines  at  Top  and  Bottom,  Leaves,  Scrolls,  and  Spotting — Gold. 


old,  and  the  fibres  were  con-equently 
rather  slack.  Mr.  Parker  considered 
goatskin  the  best  for  binding,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  strength,  but  he 
explained  that  it  could  not  be  obtained 


Parker  urged  upon  his  audience  the 
necessity  of  ordering  leather  that  was 
gall  or  sumach  tanned,  and  as  far  as 
possible  had  not  been  shaved  down,  or 
dyed  by  the  use  of  sulphuric  acid. 
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TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

BY  DOUGLAS  COCKEKELL. 

AUTHOR  OF  “bookbinding  AND  THE  C'AHE  OF 
BOOKS.” 

TEACHER  OF  BOOKBINDING  AT  THE  L.C.C. 
CENTRAL  SCHOOL  OF  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS. 

IT  may  be  asked,  why  is  technical 
education  now  necessai'y  ?  Our 
fathers  got  along  quite  well  with  such 
training  as  they  got  in  the  workshop, 
why  cannot  we  do  the  same  ?  The 
answer  to  this  is  that  the  conditions  of 
the  trade  have  changed.  Formerly 
trades  were  carried  on  in  comparatively 
small  workshops  by  comparatively  simple 
methods,  and  it  was  then  possible  lor 
any  intelligent  workman  to  acquire  in 
the  workshop  a  fair  knowledge  of  the 
methods  and  materials  of  his  trade.  But 
where  formerly  there  was  one  method  in 
use  there  are  now  a  dozen,  where  there 
were  two  or  three  well-tried  materials  to 
choose  from  there  are  now  hundreds, 
many  of  which  have  never  been  adequately 
tested.  Moreover,  in  the  old  days  an 
apiprentice,  living  with  his  master  like 
an  adopited  son,  naturally  had  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  acquiring  knowledge  of  every 
detail  of  the  work  done  in  his  master’s 
shop.  He  would  hear  discussed  questions 
■of  business  policy,  and  would  generally 
get  to  know,  besides  the  actual  technique 
of  his  trade,  the  prices  and  nature  of  the 
different  materials,  and  the  method  of 
disposing  of  the  finished  goods. 

Such  apprenticeships,  under  favourable 
circumstances,  produced  men  who, 
although  they  may  not  have  been  able 
to  read  or  write,  were  essentially 
educated.  They  were  trained  to  think 
and  did  their  work  with  intelligence, 
because  they  understood  what  they  were 
working  for. 

Under  modern  conditions  masters  and 
apiprentices  move  in  different  spheres 
and  have  little  cause  of  coming  into 
personal  contact.  Trades  are  sprlit  up 
into  branches,  each  one  of  which  is  often 
carried  on  in  separate  factories.  Each 
branch  is  again  subdivided,  and  workmen 
are  kept  doing  the  same  thing  again  and 
again  until  they  come  to  do  it  almost 
mechanically.  This  system  tends  to 
greater  speed  and  enormous  quantities  of 
work  are  turned  out,  but  educationally 
it  is  a  hopeless  failure.  Workmen 
indeed  become  wonderfully  dexterous  in 
some  one  pirocess,  but  they  have  but 
little  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  general 
knowledge  of  their  trade  or  of  the  nature 
•of  the  materials  they  use. 


Some  workmen  will  be  contented  to 
do  their  work  mechanically,  thinking 
about  it  as  little  as  may  be.  Then,  when 
trade  is  bad  or  when  some  change  of 
method  is  introduced,  will  be  the  first  to 
find  themselves  out  of  work. 

Other  workmen  will  always  be  trying 
to  gain  further  knowledge  of  their  trade 
and  to  get  to  understand  the  fundamental 
laws  that  govern  their  work.  These  are 
the  men  that  will  be  found  in  technical 
schools  and  later  on  in  positions  of  trust. 

Men  have  not  changed,  but  conditions 
have ;  while  there  is  much  more  to  learn 
than  in  the  old  days,  there  are  far  fewer 
opportunities  for  learning  in  the  work¬ 
shop.  This  is  why  technical  education 
is  now  necessary.  Any  workman  who  is 
worth  his  salt  has  thought  that  if  he  only 
had  a  free  hand  he  could  do  better  work. 
Any  workman  who  takes  an  interest  in 
his  work  has  wished  that  he  might  gain 
a  further  knowledge  of  his  trade  and  of 
the  materials  he  uses. 

Technical  classes  give  a  workman  an 
opportunity  of  showing  what  he  can  do, 
and,  if  properly  organised,  give  him  an 
insight  into  the  general  principles  of  his 
trade 

What,  then,  are  the  proper  functions 
of  an  evening  class  to  such  a  trade  as 
ours?  It  is  obvious  that  there  is  not 
time  for  a  workman  to  acquire  great 
dexterity  of  manipiulation  in  an  evening 
class.  Such  dexterity  can  come  only 
from  long  practice,  and  can  be  generally 
only  acquired  in  a  workshop.  Evening 
technical  classes  should  aim  at  supple¬ 
menting,  not  suppfianting,  workshop 
training.  They  can  teach  methods, 
they  can  set  standards  for  work  and 
materials  and  these,  I  contend,  are 
their  proper  functions.  Technical  educa¬ 
tion  has  come  to  stay,  because  modern 
conditions  make  it  necessary. 

It  is  coming  to  be  recognised  that  in 
many  skil  ed  trades,  of  which  ours  is 
one,  workshop  training  alone  will  not 
turn  out  first-class  workmen  with  an 
intelligent  knowledge  of  their  work. 
This  is  a  serious  matter  as  the  prosperity 
of  the  trade  of  the  country  rests,  and 
always  must  rest  ultimately  on  the  skill 
of  the  actual  producer,  the  workman. 
In  future  it  is  highly  probable  that  all 
apprentices  will  spend  part  of  their 
apiprenticeshp  in  attending  highly 
organised  trade  schools,  and  even  now 
all  young  workmen  who  desire  to  get  on, 
and  who  have  the  interests  of  their  trade 
at  heart  will  do  well  to  take  advantage 
of  such  opportunities  as  are  offered  by 
existing  evening  technical  classes. 
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WE  are  getting  on  !  Our  first  issue 
contained  reports  from  twenty- 
two  brandies ;  our  second  contained 
twenty-six  reports ;  and  now  we  have 
reached  thirty.  Still  there  are  some 
correspondents  who  have  not  risen  to 
the  occasion,  and  consequently  their 
branches  remain  unrepresented  in  the 
branch  correspondence  column. 

We  don’t  want  long  reports ;  indeed, 
if  you  send  them  on  we  shall  inevitably 
blue  pencil  them,  for  our  space  is  limited, 
and  the  editors  have  “  no  compunctious 
visitings  of  nature.”  So  let  your  reports 
be  crisp  and  brief,  and  as  full  of  meat  as 
an  egg.  Some  of  the  reports  that  appear 
in  the  present  issue  are  perfect  models  of 
what  is  wanted ;  let  hesitating  corre¬ 
spondents  study  them,  and  then  make 
up  their  minds  to  go  and  do  likewise. 

* 

The  correspondence  shows  that  trade 
is  still  in  a  deplorable  condition  in  most 
of  our  branches  and,  what  is  worse, 
there  seems  no  immediate  prospect  of  a 
revival ;  out-of-work  members  contem¬ 
plating  a  change  from  one  branch  to 
another  in  search  of  work  are  advised  to 
keep  their  eye  on  the  correspondence 
column  and  so  save  themselves  unneces¬ 
sary  disappointment. 

*  * 

* 

The  report  just  issued  by  the  Labour 
Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  on 
changes  in  rates  of  wages  and  hours  of 
labour  during  1903  is  not  pleasant 
reading.  Some  of  the  figures  are  worth 
quoting  because  they  bring  before  us  in  a 
startlingly  vivid  way  the  financial  results 
to  the  workers  of  the  wave  of  depression 
that  has  been  passing  over  the  country 
during  the  last  three  years. 

*  4! 

The  report  shows  that  about  897,000 
workpeople  had  their  wages  changed 
during  1903.  Of  this  number,  21,000 


obtained  increases,  whilst  875,000  had  to 
sufier  decreases.  The  net  result  is  a 
decrease  of  some  £38,327  per  tveek  in  the 
rate  of  ivages  paid  during  the  past  year. 

But,  as  stated  in  the  report,  rates  and 
earnings  are  very  different,  and  the 
totals  given  do  not  take  into  account  the- 
additional  loss  to  the  workers  caused  by 
short  time  and  stoppages,  which  have 
been  very  frequent  during  the  period 
under  review. 

We.  however,  were  amongst  the  chosen 
few,  for  the  report  states: — “In  the 
printing  and  allied  trades  the  only 
general  change  of  importance  which 
took  place  during  the  year  was  that 
affecting  bookbinders  in  London,  who, 
after  their  claim  for  an  advance  had 
been  submitted  to  arbitration,  were 
awarded  an  increase  of  3s.  per  week  in 
their  minimum  rate,  raising  it  to  35s- 
per  week.” 

That  reminds  us — “  The  Report  of  the 
London  Arbitration  Proceedings  ”  can 
now  be  obtained  (price  2s.  6d.,  carriage 
paid)  on  application  to  Mr.  T.  E.  Powell, 
secretary  of  the  London  Branch.  It  is 
a  volume  of  740  pp.,  bound  in  cloth,  and 
contains  a  verbatim  report  of  all  the 
evidence  given  before  the  arbitrator  both 
by  the  employers  and  employes. 

The  reports  are  being  sold  at  consider¬ 
ably  below  the  cost  price,  and  the 
London  committee  have  about  100' 
copies  to  dispose  of. 

Every  branch  of  our  Union  ought  tO' 
possess  at  least  one  copy,  as  the  informa¬ 
tion  contained  in  the  report  is  of  con¬ 
siderable  interest  and  value. 

* *  * 

* 

A  case  of  great  interest  to  trade 
unions  has  just  been  before  the 
Courts.  Mr.  Justice  Kekewioh,  sitting 
in  the  Chancery  Division,  decided 
recently  that  trade  unions  were  acting 
perfectly  within  their  rights  in  imposing 
fines  upon  their  members.  In  this  case 
the  United  French  Polishers  (London) 
Society  had  fined  a  member  named 
Mullett  15s.  for  continuing  to  work  with 
a  man  named  Laoning,  who  was  a  non- 
uniooist  at  the  time,  but  who  was  said 
to  have  applied  for  membership  and  been 
refused.  Mullett’s  contention  was  that 
the  society  was  acting  ultra  vires  in 
fining  him  Mr.  Justice  Kekewioh 
entered  judgment  for  the  society  with 
costs,  holding  that  members  of  the 
union  were  bound  by  its  rules.  It  was 
intimated  that  there  would  be  an  appeal. 
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OUR  members  are  invited  to  use  these 
columns  for  asking  and  answering 
questions  relating  to  our  trade.  It  is 
desirable,  however,  that  questions  should 
be  of  a  nature  that  may  elicit  informa¬ 
tion  of  a  useful  character  to  members 
generally. 

(Jne  of  the  queries  contained  in  our 
last  issue  in  reference  to  the  special 
characteristics  of  the  “  Sutherland  ” 
bindings  is  answered  in  a  special  article 
in  this  issue.  Readers  will  find  it  on 

uaffe  40.  - 

QUERIES. 

"  Burnisher  ”  asks  : — Will  someone 
kindly  inform  me  how  to  gild  the  edge 
of  that  kind  of  paper  so  much  used  at 
present  in  such  publications  as  “  Beauti¬ 
ful  Britain,”  &c.  ?  I  have  tried  fanning 
out  the  leaves  and  dusting  them  with 
French  chalk,  which  answers  fairly  well, 
but  is  not  a  complete  success.  The 
paper  seems  to  be  made  principally  with 
lime  and  chalk,  and  it  sticks  together  in 
one  mass  when  damped. 

Will  some  finisher  inform  me  what  is  the 
best  preparation  to  use  for  rolling  mo¬ 
rocco-leather  squares  in  “  Aluminium  '?  ” 
I  find  it  very  difficult  to  obtain  a  satis¬ 
factory  result  either  with  “glaire,” 
■“varnish,”  or  “glue.” — “Factum.” 

ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES. 

To  get  scratch  out  of  his  burnisher 
“  Country  Binder  ”  should  grind  his  bur¬ 
nisher  down  with  emery-powder  and  oil 
on  a  piece  of  zinc,  afterwards  finishing 
it  off  by  rubbing  it  on  a  leather  pad 
sprinkled  with  fine  emery-powder  and 
oil.  Unless  the  flaw  in  the  burnisher  is 
very  deep  the  leather  pad  arrangement 
will  be  all  that  is  required. — H.  H.  H. 

* 

In  reply  to  “One  in  a  Corner,”  a 
Bradford  member  writes  ; — “  If  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  wash  the  cloth  without  it 


curling  up  he  must  use  ‘  blocking  powder.’ 
Should  he  not  be  accustomed  to  laying 
gold  on  without  grease,  he  can  lay  the 
gold  on  the  block  and  dust  the  cases  with 
powder.  If  brown  powder  be  used,  heat 
should  be  very  low.  If  white  powder, 
then  the  heat  should  be  greater.  Care 
should  be  taken  that  the  block  is  per¬ 
fectly  clean,  otherwise  the  gold  will 
adhere  to  the  block  instead  of  the  case.” 

“One  in  a  Corner”  is  recommended 
by  another  member  to  take  a  fair-sized 
piece  of  cotton  wool,  well  saturated  with 
olive  oil,  then  take  some  white  block¬ 
ing  powder  and  work  the  oiled  wool 
thoroughly  well  into  it.  Use  this  instead 
of  ordinary  grease  or  oil  and  the  cloth 
won’t  curl  up,  and  will  block  all  right  with¬ 
out  further  trouble. — “Imperial  Press.” 

* 

In  answer  to  “  Ruler,”  who  inquired 
“  the  best  way  to  prepare  ink  for  ruling 
parchment '?  ”  H.  H.  H.  says  ; — Make  a 
good,  deep  red  ink  by  dissolving  easine 
or  an  aniline  dye  in  boiling  water  ;  then, 
instead  of  using  gall,  use  liquid  ammonia. 
This  will  rule  oil  paper. 

* 

In  reply  to  “  Bloclier,”  who  asked 
“  what  is  the  best  ‘  size  ’  to  use  for 
blocking  on  sheep'?”  he  is  recommended 
to  use  Young’s  patent  size,  which  can 
be  obtained  at  any  oil  and  colourman’s. 
One  pennyworth  will  make  a  quart  of 
very  strong  size  (but  it  won’t  keep  long). 
Apply  with  a  sponge,  and  afterwards  a 
thin  solution  of  glaire,  with  a  few  drops 
of  vinegar,  should  be  sufficient  for  sheep. 
— “  Edge  Roll.” 

A  Bradford  member  says  ; — “  Sheep¬ 
skin,  if  of  good  quality,  only  requires 
one  coat  of  glaire,  but,  if  poor,  it  should 
first  be  washed  with  paste-water.  If 
aluminium  or  metal  has  to  he  used  give 
a  preparation  of  Young’s  patent  size.” 

*  * 

Several  replies  have  come  to  hand  in 
answer  to  the  query — how  to  finish 
“Pluviusin.”  Some  recommend  the  use 
of  blocking  powder  and  others  recommend 
softening  the  surface  of  the  “Pluviusin” 
with  alcohol  and  glaire,  finishing  in  the 
ordinary  way,  with  only  moderate  heat, 
before  it  gets  too  dry. 

Another  writes  :  “  The  best  and  only 
satisfactory  way  to  work  Pegamoid  is 
first  to  wash  it  with  methylated  spirits 
and  then  pastewash  ;  you  can  ouly  get 
passable  results  from  whatever  means 
you  employ,  but  this  is  the  best  medium 
I  have  seen.” 
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Note. — Branch  correspondents  are  requested  to 
report  only  those  items  of  information  which  are 
of  general  interest  to  our  memhers.  Willthey  also 
remember  that  spar.e  is  limited,  and  therefore 
necessary  that  they  give  all  their  information  in 
as  brief  a  fornn  as  possible. 


Aberdeen.— Trade  is  fair,  all  our  members 
being  in  employment  at  present  The  United 
Trades  Council  have  entered  upon  a  vigorous 
campaign  re  Parish  and  Town  Council  elections ; 
various  unions  giving  financial  assistance. — 
J.  S.  Strachan. 

Barrow.  —  Mr  Dodd  reports  that  trade 
generally  is  very  bad  in  his  branch.  They  have 
one  member— a  ruler — out  of  work. 

Bath  —Trade  in  our  branch  has  been  very 
brisk  during  the  quarter.  Our  Labour  repre¬ 
sentative  on  the  City  Council  is  most  energetic 
in  watching  the  interests  of  trade-unionism  on 
that  body,  and  his  recent  efforts  to  arouse 
interest  among  the  working  classes  in  the 
technical  school  are  much  appreciated  and 
should  meet  with  success.— R  Knowles. 

Birmingham  -The  wave  of  depression  pass¬ 
ing  over  the  bookbinding  and  pi'inting  trades  is 
the  most  severe  that  this  branch  has  ever 
experienced.  Both  industries  have  reached 
their  highest  records  in  the  number  drawing 
out-of-work  relief,  the  printers  recording  over 
90.  whilst  the  binders  reach  12.  exclusive  of 
signed-out  members,  which  would  add  consider¬ 
ably  to  the  number.  Further,  “  short  time  ”  has 
almost  become  an  institution,  forwarding,  finish¬ 
ing,  and  ruling  each  contributing  their  quota  to 
the  above.  The  cloud  is  a  dark  one,  may  its 
silver  lining  quickly  pierce  the  gloom.  — W.  H. 
Fox. 

Bradford. —Trade  during  the  past  quarter 
has  been  dull  Four  members  are  unemployed 
—three  binders  and  one  ruler.  Since  our  last 
report,  the  appointment  of  a  stationery  manager 
to  the  Corporation  has  been  made,  the  selection 
falling  to  a  Liverpool  gentleman.  One  of  our 
members,  Mr.  Harris,  was  a  candidate,  and  was 
in  the  final  ten  selected  to  appear  before  the 
committee  who  made  the  appointment,  the 
position  being  worth  £200  a  year,  A  deputation 
in  connection  with  technical  education,  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  Labour  councillor  and  the  art  master 
at  the  Technical  College,  has  visited  Geneva, 
Zurich,  Munich,  and  Nurnberg.  In  their  report 
the  deputation  state  that  they  visited  eleven 
technical  schools,  and  although  they  were 
prepared  to  find  signs  of  great  progress  in 
matters  of  education,  the  reality  was  far 
greater  than  they  expected.  The  deputation 


also  visited  the  famous  works  of  Messrs.  Nister, 
at  Nurnberg,  who  are  known  throughout  the 
world  for  their  work  in  Christmas  cards, 
almanacs,  and  children’s  books.  The  majority 
of  their  productions  are  for  export  trade,  and  at 
least  two-thirds  about  £70,000  worth  of  goods  — 
are  annually  sent  to  England  and  America.— 
A.  T.  Suttqn. 

Bristol. —Trade  here  is  very  quiet,  four 
forwarders  being  out  of  employment.  A  rather 
important  alteration  in  the  system  of  voting  has 
taken  place  on  the  Bristol  Trades  Council  by 
adopting  a  card  vote  similar  to  that  of  the 
Trades  Union  Congress  We  would  like  to 
know  whether  this  card  system  of  voting  obtains 
in  many  other  trades  councils  throughout  the 
country?  -E.  G.  Shorney. 

Burnley. —  Mr,  Watson  writes  expressing 
high  appreciation  of  the  Journal  on  behalf  of 
his  branch,  wishing  it  a  long  and  useful  life. 
The  state  of  trade,  he  says,  is  moderate,  having 
none  of  their  members  out  of  work. 

Cardiff,— Mr.  Moore  reports  fair  state  of 
trade;  two  stationery  hands  being  out  of  work. 
He  also  sends  an  account  of  their  “  annual 
celebration,”  which  took  place  on  August  20th. 
They  apparently  had  a  good  time  at  a  favourite 
seaside  resort,  called  Rhoose, 

C. \RLiSLE. — The  trade  at  Carlisle  continues 
steady,  all  our  members  being  fully  employed.— 
W.  A.  Wilkinson, 

D. arlington. — Mr.  Hughes  says  : —The  wages 
movement  reported  in  our  first  number  has 
resulted  in  Is.  advance  now,  and  another  next 
January,  which  will  raise  the  minimum  wage  to 
32s.  Overtime  rates  are  increased  Id.  per  hour. 
At  first  the  advance  was  only  given  to  the 
comps,,  but  as  a  result  of  a  subsequent  inter¬ 
view  between  the  secretary  and  the  employers, 
the  advance  was  granted  to  the  B.  and  M.R. 
“  All’s  well  that  ends  well.” 

Dublin. —Trade  continues  very  bad,  31  mem¬ 
bers  signing  the  book  during  the  quarter. 
All  branches  of  the  trade  have  been  affected, 
letterpress  being  the  worst.— Robert  Burke. 

Edinburgh.  —Trade  here  is  still  very  dull. 
The  number  of  idle  members  during  the  quarter 
has  averaged  1.5  i^er  week.  At  time  of  writing 
four  finishers  and  four  forwarders  are  out  of 
work.  We  were  honoured  by  the  General 
Council  holding  their  meeting  here  this  quarter, 
and  the  branch  took  the  opportunity  of  enter¬ 
taining  the  delegates  at  a  smoking  concert,  the 
most  interesting  item  of  the  programme  being 
a  presentation  from  the  members  of  the  branch 
to  Mr.  George  Reid,  our  late  secretary.  The 
gifts  consisted  of  a  gold  watch  for  Mr.  Reid  and 
a  gol  I  brooch  for  Mrs.  Reid  Mr.  Andrew 
Purdie,  who  presided,  made  the  presentation  on 
behalf  of  the  branch.  Many  of  the  delegates 
paid  high  tribute  to  Mr.  Reid  for  his  services  to 
the  Union  generally,  after  which  Mr.  Reid 
made  suitable  reply,  and  altogether  the  evening 
was  a  thoroughly  enjoyable  one. — T.  Kennedy 
Vipond. 

Grimsby. — Mr.  Place  reports State  of  trade 
only  moderate,  five  members  being  out  of  work. 
The  branch  has  now  decided  to  become  affili¬ 
ated  with  the  Trades  and  Labour  Council,  and 
a  delegate  has  been  elected  to  attend  He  also 
reports  that  one  of  their  members,  Mr.  George 
Norton,  has  had  a  great  honour  conferred  upon 
him  during  the  past  quarter  by  being  elected  a 
life  Governor  of  the  Grimsby  and  'District 
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Hospital.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Norton  for  many 
years  has  been  untiring  in  his  labours  on  behalf 
of  charitable  institutions,  which  culminated  in 
this  honour  being  conferred  uiDon  him 

Halifax. — Trade  is  very  slack  in  this  district. 
We  still  have  two  men  out  of  work,  and  there 
seems  little  iirospect  of  them  getting  work  here. 
Two  men  have  left  the  town  during  the  quarter, 
and  there  is  no  indication  that  their  places 
require  filling  up,  so  things  are  getting  worse 
instead  of  better. — T.  Johnson. 

Hanley.— I  may  say  there  is  nothing  of  an 
exceptional  character  to  report,  trade  being 
moderate  and  the  number  of  members  out  of 
work  only  three.  We,  the  Hanley  members, 
think  the  Journal  a  very  useful  one,  especially 
to  the  younger  members  of  the  trade.— Wilfred 
T.  Leese. 

Hvbdeksfield.— Mr.  Brierley  reports  fail- 
state  of  trade,  no  members  being  out  of  work. 
He  says  that  some  members  complain  that  news 
in  reference  to  Labour  representation  is  out  of 
place  in  our  Journal,  and  he  asks  “Has  Taft 
Vale  and  Denaby  no  meaning  to  these  people?  ’’ 
Surely,  he  says,  “  our  Journal  is  the  best  medium 
for  spreading  information  that  will  not  only 
improve  us  as  craftsmen  but  also  improve  our 
conditions  of  life  through  Labour  representa¬ 
tion  in  Parliament.” 

Ipswich.—  Mr.  Sanderson  reports  no  iminove- 
ment  since  last  quarter,  having  two  members — 
a  finisher  and  a  stationery  hand-out  of  work. 
Regarding  trade  prospects,  some  report  favour¬ 
ably,  but  they  are  the  exception.  The  t  utlook 
is  not  very  promising. 

Leeds.- Mr.  Vollans  reports  bad  trade,  with 
14  members  out  of  work  He  remarks  that  the 
past  quarter  is  the  worst  experienced  by  his 
branch. — A  lengthy  report  of  a  social  evening  is 
crowded  out  for  want  of  space.  —  Ei>. 

Leicester.-  Mr.  Clark  reports  the  state  of 
trade  as  being  very  dull  indeed  with  no  prospect 
of  immediate  improvement  They  have  four- 
members  out  of  work  at  time  of  writing. 

Liverpool. — Trade  here  has  been  worse  than 
when  I  reported  last  At  time  of  writing  50 
members  are  out  of  work,  five  of  whom  are 
rulers,  three  are  finishers,  and  the  remainder- 
binders  I  think  it  has  averaged  fully  40 
members  out  of  work  right  throughout  the 
c^uarter,  so  that  a  revival  in  trade  will  be  very 
welcome  I  should  like  to  remind  membt-rsthat 
the  technical  classes  in  connection  with  our 
trade  vill  soon  commence,  and  tire  advantages 
of  these  classes  might  be  pointed  out  to 
apprentices. — J.  N.  McArdle. 

London. — Trade  is  abnormally  bad,  and  has 
been  so  for  nine  months  past.  For  months  the 
numbers  signing  and  out-signed  have  never 
iieen  lower  than  70  and  for  several  weeks  the 
number-  has  exceeded  1<  0.  Stationery  binders 
should  think  twice  ere  they  venture  upon 
London.  There  is  practically  no  opening  for 
members  of  that  branch,  and  I  regret  having 
seen  several  smart,  energetic  young  members 
arrive  here  and  exhaust  their  benefit,  and  then 
return  heartsick  and  footsore-  We  have  no 
control  of  the  stationery  binders  The  Vellum 
Binders’  Society  have  more  than  enough  mem¬ 
bers  to  fill  any  vacancy  that  occurs.  The 
technical  classes,  as  at  present  arranged,  are 
not  of  much  use  to  the  apprentices  of  our  trade, 
and  the  action  of  the  L.C.C  in  instituting 
classes  to  teach  women  bookbinding  is  likely  to 
be  resented  by  our  Union  Already  the  em- 
Xiloyers  have  moved  in  the  matter,  and  a  joint 


conference  between  the  secretaries  of  the 
London  societies  of  bookbinders  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  federated  employers  has  been  held 
ami  adjourned.  To  my  mind,  nothing  but 
strenuous  resistance  to  the  L  C.C.’s  plans,  in 
conjunction  with  other  trades,  can  avert  a 
calamity. — Arthur  J.  Carter. 

M.\nchester. — Mr.  Hagan  reports  a  depressed 
state  of  trade,  about  thirty  members  being  out 
of  employment,  chiefly  stationery  hands  He 
also  reports  the  appointment  of  a  special  com¬ 
mittee,  which  will  deal  with  the  organising  of 
non-union  labour,  and  he  hopes  to  be  able  to 
report  good  progress  in  our  next  issue. 

Newcastle. — Mr.  Meldrum  says:— Trade  has 
had  a  quiet  turn,  but  is  now  showing  signs  of 
improvement  Three  members  are  out  of  work. 
He  also  reports  holding  shop  councils  in  order 
to  maintain  fair  conditions  of  employment. 
The  branch  also  held  a  successful  picnic  on 
August  27th. 

NottinctHam.— Mr.  Cavers  says:— Trade  is  a 
little  brighter  in  some  shops,  but  there  is  no 
substantial  improvement.  During  the  quarter 
four  binders,  one  ruler,  and  a  finisher  have 
been  signing. 

Oldham.— Mr.  Hulse  reports  very  slack  times, 
only  one  member,  a  forwarder,  is  signing,  but 
short  time  prevails  in  several  firms  —  For  want 
of  space,  the  picnic  report  is  crowded  out. — Ed. 

Oxford. — Trade  here  is  very  depressed  with 
the  exception  of  the  Bible  trade,  which  seems 
fairly  busy.  We  have  one  finisher  and  two 
forwarders  on  the  books.-  E.  Thnrland. 

Sheffield.— There  is  no  word  of  cheer  to 
send  concerning  the  state  of  trade,  several 
members  have  signed  out.  Unfortunately  there 
is  conflict  in  the  Labour  camp  here ;  the  con¬ 
stitution  drawn  up  by  the  Trades  Council  and 
the  L.R.C.,  and  accepted  by  each,  has  not  been 
received  in  a  friendly  manner  by  many  of  those 
who  for  years  have  been  loud  in  their  professions 
for  a  strong  Labour  party,  and  the  present 
disagreement  that  threatens  to  cripple  and 
dwarf  this  joint  association,  so  full  of  usefulness, 
furnishes  another  woeful  example  of  the  folly  of 
woikers,  and  denionstiates  the  truth  of  the  old 
liroverb,  viz.,  “  A  man’s  worst  enemies  are  those 
of  his  own  household.”  -  W.  H.  Dyer. 

Shrewsbury.— Mr.  Hughes  reports  that  they 
have  three  members  at  present  out  of  work  and 
that  the  past  quarter  has  been  an  exceedingly 
slack  one,  especially  in  letterpress  work. 

Whitehaven.  —  Mr.  Pattinson  reports  dull 
trade.  He  sends  a  newspaper  cutting  re  their 
late  secretary  (Mr.  Nicholson)  emigrating  to 
New  Zealand!  It  appears  that  a  “smoker”  was 
held  on  the  occasion  and  a  most  interesting 
l)rogramme  arranged,  in  which  the  main  feature 
was  the  pre.sentation  of  a  silver-mounted  pipe 
and  case  to  Mr.  Nicholson  as  a  token  of  the 
appreciation  of  his  services  by  the  members  of 
the  branch. 

York.— Mr.  Coyle  reports  general  depression 
of  printing  and  kindred  trades.  He  says  four  or 
five  of  our  members  are  on  short  time  and  one 
is  out  of  work.  The  local  L.R.C.  are  working 
strenuously  for  the  success  of  the  Labour 
candidate. 
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EDITORIAL. 


WE  have  now  issued  four  quarterly 
numbers  of  our  Journal,  and  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  they  have 
given  general  satisfaction  Indeed,  the 
feeling  seems  to  be  that  the  interval 
between  each  issue  is  much  too  long,  and 
that  a  monthly  issue  would  be  none  too 
frequent.  That,  however,  is  altogether  out 
of  the  question,  not  only  the  expense  that 
it  would  involve  stands  in  the  way,  but 
other  still  more  important  matters  pre¬ 
vent  the  possibility  of  such  a  desire  being 
gratified.  One  thing,  however,  is  quite  cer¬ 
tain — The  Bookbinding  Trades  Journal 
has  passed  through  its  experimental  stages 
successfully.  We  are  now  in  a  position 
to  make  future  arrangements  with  con¬ 
fidence,  knowing  fairly  well,  as  a  result  of 
our  tentative  efforts  so  far,  what  resources 
we  have  at  our  command.  We  have 
also  proved  that  within  the  ranks  of  our 
craft  we  possess  an  abundance  of  literary 
ability  that  will  enable  us  to  continue 
our  Journal  for  as  long  a  period  as  our 
members  desire  its  publication.  Not 
only  have  we  discovered  this  latent 
talent  amongst  our  own  members,  but 
we  have  also  had  abundant  evidence 
that  many  outside  friends  are  ready  to 
assist  us  in  many  ways.  In  each  of  our 
numbers,  so  far,  we  have  been  favoured 
by  at  least  one  contribution  from  an  out¬ 


side  friend,  and  in  each  number  since  the 
first  we  have  been  enabled,  by  the  courtesy 
of  master  binders  who  are  interested  in 
our  Journal,  to  give  a  number  of  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  typical  modern  bindings.  What 
is  more,  we  have  many  offers  of  future 
help  of  a  similar  nature,  so  that  the 
outlook  is  distinctly  promising  in  every 
way.  This  leads  us  to  make  a  few 
observations  on  another  important  matter 
to  which  we  have  casually  referred  on 
other  occasions.  Some  of  our  members, 
animated  doubtless  by  a  sincere  desire 
to  help  the  Journal,  have  been  advocat¬ 
ing  a  change  in  the  present  method  of 
supplying  to  every  member  of  our  Union 
a  free  copy  of  each  issue.  It  is  suggested 
that  in  place  of  this  a  fixed  charge  be 
made,  and  that  copies  be  sold  in  the 
ordinary  way. 

We  may  as  well  be  perfectly  frank  on 
this  matter,  and  so  avoid  future  misunder¬ 
standing.  After  giving  careful  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  question,  we  are  firmly  con¬ 
vinced  that  if  such  a  change  is  made  The 
Bookbinding  Trades  Journal  will  soon 
cease  to  exist.  At  present  we  are  able  to 
obtain  voluntary  help  of  a  most  valuable 
character ;  we  have  no  reason  to  expect 
that  so  long  as  we  continue  on  our  present 
lines  that  we  shall  ever  have  any  diffi¬ 
culty  in  this  respect.  But  if  we  begin 
to  run  the  Journal  on  commercial  lines 
we  shall  have  to  pay,  and  pay  very  dearly, 
for  what  at  present  we  receive  as  a  free- 
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will  offering.  One  has  only  to  give  a  few 
moments’  thought  to  the  question  to  see 
how  many  difficulties  it  would  land  us 
in.  At  present  our  branch  secretaries 
give  us  every  assistance  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  Journals,  but  if  we  are  going 
to  add  to  their  other  onerous  duties  the 
task  of  collecting  the  pence  for  the  sale 
of  the  Journals,  we  shall  be  asking  them 
to  do  more  than  we  can  reasonably  ex¬ 
pect  them  to  undertake.  So  far  we  have 
not  said  a  word  about  the  difficulties  it 
would  place  in  the  way  of  the  editors. 
At  present  we  can  perform  our  part  of 
the  work  with  reasonable  satisfaction. 
We  know  almost  exactly  from  quarter  to 
quarter  how  many  copies  are  to  be 
printed,  and  we  are  consequently  saved 
from  the  worry  that  would  follow  from 
a  fluctuating  and  uncertain  circulation. 

But,  after  all,  the  main  point  to  con¬ 
sider  is  :  “  Is  the  Journal  doing  a  useful 
work  1  Is  it  likely  to  benefit  our  mem¬ 
bers  ?  "  If  so,  then  we  ought  to  be  ready 
to  subsidise  it  from  the  Union  funds  just 
as  we  are  ready  to  subsidise  any  other 
kind  of  propaganda  work  that  is  useful 
and  beneficial  to  our  members.  If  it 
does  not  fulfil  these  conditions,  then  let 
us  be  done  with  it,  and  let  the  B.T  J. 
pass  into  the  hands  of  those  whose  only 
object  is  to  turn  it  into  a  commercial 
success. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  that 
those  who  desire  to  help  the  Joiirnal 
financially  can  best  do  so  by  assisting  to 
increase  the  circulation  amongst  our 
outside  friends,  and  by  helping  to  obtain 
advertisements.  If  every  branch  would 
undertake  to  secure  us  one  advertisement, 
we  should  be  in  a  fair  way  to  cover 
the  cost  of  publication. 

Our  present  issue  contains  an  interest¬ 
ing  article  on  “  Bookbindings  at  the 
Clarion  Handicraft  Exhibition,”  contri¬ 
buted  by  one  of  our  Liverpool  members. 

Mr.  A.  de  Sauty,  of  Loudon,  was 
unable,  owing  to  lack  of  proper  notice, 
to  let  us  h.ave  a  photo,  of  his  book,  “  A 
Floral  Fantasy,”  but  he  very  kindly 
made  us  a  drawing  for  the  purpose  of 
illustration.  We  are  also  very  greatly 
indebted  to  Messrs.  Smith  Bros.,  Ivy 
Lane,  London,  for  allowing  us  to  re-pro¬ 
duce  specimens  of  their  cloth  bindings. 

May  we  again  appeal  to  our  branch 
members  to  help  by  forwarding  news¬ 
paper  cuttings  of  any  matters  of  interest 
connected  with  the  trade  that  they  may 
come  across  in  the  course  of  their  read¬ 
ing.  We  shall  always  value  help  of  this 


kind.  In  the  current  magazines  and 
newspapers  there  must  be  many  para¬ 
graphs  that  would  be  useful  to  us. 
Please  do  not  fail  to  send  along  any  that 
come  your  way.  The  editors  do  not  see 
and  read  everything,  so  don’t  think  that 
we  shall  be  offended  if  you  call  our 
attention  to  even  the  most  obvious  item 
of  interesting  news.  If  we  think  it  useful 
we  shall  use  the  information,  and  if  not, 
well,  what  matter?  our  W.P.B.  is  both 
broad  and  deep  !  Some  of  our  friends 
already  heliJ  us  in  this  way,  but  we  have 
room  for  many  more  of  the  same  kind. 
Mr.  M.  Dodd,  of  Barrow,  has  very  kindly 
forwarded  us  bound  volumes  of  the 
Trade  Circulars,  commencing  with  No.  1, 
dated  February  24th,  1848.  Along  with 
these  are  some  other  valuable  documents 
relating  to  the  earlier  history  of  our 
Union.  Mr.  R.  Knowles,  of  Bath,  has 
also  forwarded  us  a  volume  of  unique 
interest.  We  hope  in  the  near  future 
to  be  able  to  give  our  readers  some 
gleanings  from  these  interesting  docu¬ 
ments.  Just  as  we  are  going  to  press  the 
result  of  the  voting  on  the  superannuation 
question  has  come  to  hand.  By  a  very 
large  majority  our  members  have  decided 
to  pay  an  additional  shilling  per  quarter 
to  the  superannuation  fund.  This  will 
provide  for  fifty  more  members,  and  will 
make  glad  the  heart  of  those  worn-out 
veterans  who  are  now  waiting  their  turn 
to  be  placed  on  the  list. 


ON  FORTUNE  AND  HER  WHEEL. 

Turn,  Fortune,  turn  thy  wheel  and  lower 
the  proud : 

Turn  thy  wild  wheel  thro’  sunshine, 
storm,  and  cloud. 

Thy  wheel  and  thee  we  neither  love  nor 
hate. 

Turn,  Fortune,  turn  thy  wheel  with 
smile  or  frown : 

With  that  wild  wheel  we  go  not  up  or 
down : 

Our  hoard  is  little,  but  our  hearts  are 
great. 

Smile  and  we  smile,  the  lords  of  many 
lands ; 

Frown  and  we  smile,  the  lords  of  our 
own  hands  ; 

For  man  is  man  and  master  of  his  fate. 
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But  yesterday  I  saw  thee  at  our  garden 

Smelling  on  roses  and  on  purple  flowers, 

And  since  I  hope  the  humour  of  thy  sense 

Is  nothing  changed.” 

0-DAY  our^  scene  sliifts  to  another 
garden  wherein  doth  walk  many  of 
the  mighty  men  who  have  made  English 
Literature  a  glorious  heritage.  Gray’s 
Inn  is  fourth  of  the  Inns  of  Court  in  im¬ 
portance  and  size  that  have  sheltered  from 
their  earliest  days  many  learned  in  letters. 
It  derives  its  name  from  the  noble  family 
of  Gray  of  Wilton,  whose  residence  it  for¬ 
merly  was.  In  the  Elizabethan  period 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Holborn  possessed 
many  beautiful  gardens.  Lord  Bacon’s 
essays,  especially  the  one  “  Of  Gardens,” 
were  dated  from  his  chambers  in  Gray’s 
Inn.  “ GodAlmightyplantedagardeipand 
indeed  it  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures  ; 
it  is  the  greatest  refreshment  to  the 
spirits  of  man,  without  which  buildings 
and  palaces  are  but  gross  handy  works ;  ’  ’ 
and  again  later  he  says  : — “  Because  the 
breath  of  flowers  is  far  sweeter  in  the 
air — where  it  comes  and  goes  like  the 
warbling  of  music — than  in  the  hand, 
therefore  nothing  is  more  fit  for  that 
delight  than  to  know  what  be  the  xflants 
and  flowers  that  do  best  perfume  the 
air.”  It  is  said  the  inspiration  for  this 
essay  grew  from  the  prospect  of  trees 
and  flowers  which  surrounded  his  cham¬ 
bers.  On  the  north  could  be  seen  the 
wooded  heights  of  Highgate  and  Hamp¬ 
stead,  and  a  few  yards  lower  down  Holborn 
Hill  stood  the  forty  acres  of  gardens 
surrounding  Ely  House,  and  opposite 
on  the  southern  side  stood  the  house 
and  garden  of  Lord  Southampton,  Shake¬ 
speare’s  great  friend.  The  period  during 
which  Bacon  lived  and  wrote  form  the 
most  brilliant  period  of  our  Literature. 
Within  it  falls  all  the  works  of  Shake¬ 


speare,  Spenser,  Sidney,  Raleigh,  Hooker, 
and  most  of  the  comedies  of  Ben  Jonson. 
Spenser,  the  poet  of  poets,  wrote  his 
“  Shepherds’  Calendar”  in  1579,  and  the 
“  Faerie  Queen  ”  was  published  in  1590. 
Philip  Sidney  had  written  his  songs  and 
sonnets— '•  The  Arcadia”  and  “The 
Defence  of  Poesy,”  1554-1586.  Hooker’s 
“  Ecclesiastical  Polity,”  the  first  great 
prose  work  in  the  English  language, 
appeared  in  1594  Raleigh  had  written 
his  history  of  the  world  during  his 
imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  1614.  It  is 
in  the  poetry  and  the  drama  that  the 
glory  of  the  Elizabethan  age  lies.  Its 
two  greatest  names  are  Spenser  and 
Shakespeare.  Bacon  was  not  a  poet ; 
his  nature  was  too  cold  and  passionless. 
Yet  in  one  of  the  qualities  which  go  to 
make  a  poet  few  can  equal  him ;  his 
wonderful  power  of  imagery.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  his  great  mental  powers,  were 
combined  with  disastrous  moral  weak¬ 
ness.  Here  Bacon  rose  to  eminence,  and 
one  pictures  the  gorgeous  pageant  of 
May,  1617,  when  he  left  Gray’s  Inn  to 
open  the  Courts  at  Westminster  Hall  in 
his  bridal  attire  of  purple  satin.  Sir 
William  Gascoyne,  who  committed 
Prince  Henry  to  prison,  was  reader  here 
till  1398.  Thomas  Cromwell,  law  adviser 
to  Cardinal  Wolsey,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Essex,  was  admitted  in  1524.  William 
Cecil,  the  great  Lord  Burleigh,  was 
entered  in  1540.  There  is  a  verj' amusing 
anecdote  showing  how  this  great  man 
was  enticed  to  gamble  by  a  mad  com¬ 
panion,  and  how  he  lost  his  money,  books, 
and  bedding,  and  the  ruse  he  adopted 
to  recover  them.  The  crafty  Stephen 
Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester  ;  Whit- 
gift,  Joseph  Hall,  the  English  Seneca  ; 
Laud,  Juxon ;  George  Chapman,  the 
translator  of  Homer  ;  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
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Samuel  Butler,  the  immortal  author  of 
“Hudibras ;  ’  ’  William  Cohbett,  the  author 
of  the  famous  “Political  Register,”  all 
lived  here.  Here,  too,  came  Addison, 
and  Steele,  and  Pepys,  and  Evelyn. 
Dryden  and  Shadwell  loved  to  walk  upon 
the  terrace  in  this  old-world  garden. 
Here,  too,  came  x^i’etty  Fanny  Butler, 
the  belle  of  her  brief  day,  to  show  her 
charms  and  win  the  admiration  of  the 
Beaux.  The  famous  Hall  of  the  Inn 
was  begun  to  be  built  in  the  reign  of 
Mary,  and  finished  during  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  In  it  was  performed  Shake¬ 
speare’s  “  Comedy  of  Errors,”  1594.  The 
whole  place  is  redolent  of  repose,  and  who 
could  wish  to  disturb  the  quietness  of  a 
great  race  that  has  given  us  thoughts 
that  breathe  and  visions  that  will  last 
while  Eoglish  is  spoken. 

A.  J.  C. 


RULING  “COCKLED”  PAPER. 

Most  rulers  will  have  experienced 
at  some  time  or  other  a  difficulty 
in  ruling  satisfactorily  what  is  known  as 
“cockled”  papers.  This  “cockling”  has 
the  efiect  of  lifting  up  the  pens  as  the 
paper  passes  under  them,  taking  them 
off  their  “shoe,”  and  thus  breaking  the 
lines  LTnless  this  difficulty  is  overcome 
in  the  ruling  of  the  paper,  either  the 
work  has  to  be  sent  out  in  an  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  state,  or  else  a  good  deal  of  time  has 
to  be  spent — or  wasted  if  you  like — in 
mending  the  imperfect  lines.  Now  every 
ruler  knows  that  mending  lines,  apart 
from  the  time  it  takes,  is  a  remedy  only 
one  degree  better  than  the  evil,  and  that 
it  should  be  avoided  wherever  possible. 

“  Cockling  ”  is  met  with  in  all  classes 
of  paper,  from  engine-sized  to  hand- 
mades,  but  the  cause  is  not  the  same  in 
every  case,  and  so  the  remedy  may  have 
to  differ  according  to  the  class  of  paper 
to  be  dealt  with.  Engine-sized,  and 
most  tub-sized  papers,  unless  they  have 
been  warehoused  in  a  dry  place  for  a 
considerable  time,  are  often  damp,  and 
this  is  a  prolific  cause  of  the  trouble  under 
discussion.  Now  the  remedy  for  this  is 
obvious,  although  not  always  convenient. 
Lay  out  the  paper  to  be  ruled  in  drying- 
racks  in  lots  of  about  six  to  the  ream, 
and  leave  for  a  day  or  two  if  possible,  so 
that  the  air  may  get  to  it  and  thoroughly 
dry  it.  It  will  then  be  found  that  the 
sheets  will  lie  perfectly  flat,  and  no  diffi¬ 
culty  will  be  experienced  in  ruling  them. 
Care  should  be  taken  that  this  is  done 


before  trimming  the  paper,  as  it  is  quite 
possible  the  sheets  may  vary  in  size,  owing 
to  the  “  flattening  out  ” — I  cannot  find  a 
better  expression — of  the  “  cockles.” 

If  damp  is  not  the  cause  of  the 
“  cockling,”  as  in  hand-mades,  the 
difficulty  of  overcoming  it,  although  not 
insuperable,  is  greater.  Some  rulers 
place  a  sheet  of  stiff  paper,  or  thin  card, 
under  the  pen  beam  in  such  a  position 
that  one  edge  presses  tightly  on  the  paper 
just  before  it  reaches  the  pens.  This 
sometimes  serves  its  purpose,  but  oftener 
does  not.  Others  place  the  strings 
closely  together  for  the  whole  width  of  the 
sheet ;  but  this  also  has  the  disadvantage 
of  not  always  successfully  overcoming 
the  trouble.  A  better  way  is  to  place  all 
the  strings  in  the  middle  of  the  sheet. 
This  will  invariably  be  found  to  work 
satisfactorily  in  all  but  the  stoutest 
papers. 

Where  stout  or  stiff  pTipers  are  being 
ruled,  and  it  is  found  impossible  to  keep 
them  from  lifting  the  pens  as  the  sheets 
pass  underneath,  it  will  be  fouod  best  to 
use  flexible  pens — by  this  I  mean  those 
made  from  a  single  thickness  of  laten 
brass — dressed  with  a  round  “  shoe,” 


FIG.l  FIG. 2 

(fig.  1),  instead  of  the  ordinary  flat  one 
(fig.  9).  This  can  easily  be  accomplished 
Ijy  putting  a  little  more  pressure  on  the 
pens  than  is  required  for  ruling,  sand- 
papiering  slightly,  drawing  the  sandpaper 
upwards  instead  of  flat,  as  is  usually  the 
case.  If  this  be  done,  although  the 
paper  may  still  lift  the  pens  it  will  not 
break  the  lines,  as  the  heel  of  the  pen  is 
taken  much  further  back,  and  the  “  shoe,” 
being  round,  will  rule  satisfactorily, 
although  the  pen  may  be  at  varying 
angles.  G.  B, 


Donosto  to  the  public  gave 
Old  stories  very  badly  told. 

Well  printed  in  a  portly  tome. 

And  bomrd  in  cloth  and  gold. 

And  those  who  read  his  limping  lines 
No  trouble  had  in  finding 
The  only  gold  about  the  book. 

For  it  was  on  the  binding. 
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SEWING. 


By  T.  G.  GAERBTT, 

TEACHEa  OF  BOOKBINDING  AT  THE  BIHMINGHASI 
SCHOOL  OF  ABT. 


TN  these  modern  days  when  the  suh- 
division  of  labour  is  carried  to  such 
an  extent  that  man, ,  it  has  been  said, 
may  spend  his  life  (if  life  it  can  bs  called) 
in  making  the  sixty-fourth  part  of  a 
shoe,  it  is  pernaps  not  surprising  that 
the  majority  of  bookbinders  cannot  bind 
a  book  from  start  to  finish,  but  can  only 
satisfactorily  perform  a  fraction  of  their 
craft.  That  this  state  of  things  is  detri¬ 
mental  both  to  themselves  and  to  their 
■work  is  so  obvious  that  I  make  no  apology 
for  asking  you  to  consider  a  part  of  our 
craft  often  little  understood  by  the 
journeyman  binder. 

Before  deciding  which  methods  are 
right  and  which  wrong  it  is  necessary  to 
have  in  our  minds  a  clear  aod  definite 
idea  of  the  purpose  which  sewing  fulfils 
in  the  making  of  a  book.  I  give  the 
following  as  a  definition  of  that  purpose. 
The  object  of  sewing  is  to  fasten  the 
sections  of  the  book  together  in  the 
securest  and  most  permanent  way,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  give  the  greatest 
facility  in  opening  when  the  book  is 
bound. 

Books  intended  for  full  leather  and 
the  better  Mod  of  half- bindings  should 
be  sewn  on  hemp  cord  specially  made 
with  long  fibres  to  allow  for  fraying  out. 
Those  to  be  covered  with  vellum,  em¬ 
broidered  material,  buckram  or  linen, 
and  the  cheaper  kind  of  half-bindings, 
are  better  sewn  on  vellum  slips  or  un¬ 
bleached  linen  tapes.  These  tapes  are 
inserted  between  split  boards  and  a 
French  joint  made. 

The  method  of  sewing  on  cords  called 
■“flexible”  is  as  follows  : — 

Supposing  our  book  duly  prepared, 
the  endpapers  made,  the  plates  or  maps 
guarded  (on  no  account  should  either 
■endpapers  or  plates  be  pasted  on  to  the 
book),  it  is  necessary  to  mark  the  position 
of  the  bands.  Generally,  books  look  best 
with  five  bands,  but  large  folios  may 


have  six  and  very  small  books  four.  It 
is  knocked  up  sq^uarely  between  pressing 
boards  and  placed  in  the  lying  press. 
The  back  is  then  divided  into  six  panels 
(if  for  five  bands),  the  bottom  or  tail 
panel  being  a  little  longer  than  the 
others.  Pencil  lines  are  marked  across 
the  back  at  the  points  thus  arrived  at, 
care  being  taken  that  these  are  straight  and 
parallel  with  each  other  and  with  the 
head  of  the  book.  Any  deviation  from 
strict  accuracy  will  be  very  noticeable 
after  the  book  is  bound.  The  “kettle- 
stitch  ”  also  is  marked  and  a  slight 
saw-cut  made  (the  endpapers  meanwhile 
being  removed)  to  prevent  it  showing 
through  the  cover.  The  cords  are 
fastened  to  the  sewing-frame,  being 
looped  on  the  cross-bar  at  the  top  a^nd 
passed  through  the  aperture  in  the  bed 
of  the  frame,  where  they  are  held  in 
equal  tension  by  keys.  The  book  is  now 
laid  against  fche'cords  which  are  shifted  to 
thepositions  necessary  to  correspond  with 
the  pencil  marks.  By  screwing  up  the 
cross-bar  the  cords  are  tightened.  A  fiiiai 
collation  should  be  made  and  the  book 
placed  in  a  convenient  position  at  the 
back  of  the  frame,  the  front  uppermost. 
The  sewer  takes  the  endpaper,  being  the 
first  section,  and  places  it  so  that  the 
marks  come  against  the  cords.  A  needle 
and  thread  is  taken  in  the  right  hand  and 
passed  through  the  kettle-stitch  mark  at 
the  head  of  the  book  to  the  centre  of  the 
section.  Taken  by  the  left  hand  it  is 
returned  through  the  next  mark,  on  the 
side  of  the  cord  nearest  to  the  sewer  and 
palled  tight,  a  small  end  of  thread  at  the 
kettle-stitch  being  left.  Then  with  the 
right  hand  the  needle  is  inserted  again 
in  the  same  place,  but  on  the  other  side 
of  the  cord,  thus  completely  encircling 
it.  (See  figure  1.)  This  is  continued 
round  all  the  hands  until  the  opposite 
kettle-stitch  is  reached.  The  next 
section  is  then  placed  in  position  and 
sewn  in  the  same  way  from  tail  to  head. 
When  the  head  is  reached  the  thread  is 
tied  securely  to  the  loose  end  hanging 
from  the  first  section.  The  third  section 
is  then  sewn,  but  at  the  tail  it  is  fastened 
to  the  under  section  in  the  following 
manner.  The  corner  of  the  one  im¬ 
mediately  below  is  raised,  the  needle 
passed  under  it  and  round  the  kettle- 
stitch  and  then  through  the  loop  thus 
formed.  This  makes  a  chain  stitch,  which 
is  continued  ■with  the  other  operations 
throughout  the  book.  Every  now  and 
again,  during  the  process  of  sewing,  the 
sections  should  be  tapped  down  to 
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prevent  undue  swelling  of  the  back. 
Care  must  also  be  taken  to  select  suit¬ 
able  thread.  For  a  book  composed  of 
thin  sections,  thin  thread  must  be  used 
or  the  swelling  of  the  back  will  be  so 
great  as  to  make  satisfactory  forwarding 
difficult  or  even  impossible.  Silk  is 
better  than  any  linen  thread,  and  should 
be  used  in  sewing  all  “extra”  books.  It 
is  more  durable,  and  being  soft  the 
swelling  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
Overcasting  or  whipstitching  is  one  of 
the  deadly  sins  and  should  always  be 
avoided.  It  prevents  the  proper  opening 
of  a  book,  and,  if  the  book  is  forced  open, 
the  thread  cuts  through  the  leaves  with 
the  result  that  they  soon  fall  out. 


Fi.9  I  n 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  sew  very  heavy 
books  on  double  cords.  There  is  some 
difference  in  the  stitch,  the  thread 
enclosing  the  cords  as  shown  in  figure  2. 

When  books  are  sown  on  slips  of 
vellum  or  tape,  the  thread  is  passed 
across  the  bands  and  not  round  them. 
In  other  respects  the  sewing  is  similar. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  I  have  not 
mentioned  the  customary  method  of 
sewing,  that  is,  sawing  the  backs  and 
sinking  thin  cords  into  the  saw-cuts,  and 
sewing  across  them.  This  method  is 
usually  associated  with  hollow  backs 
and  false  bands,  and  I  speak  of  it  now 
only  to  point  out  the  objections  to  it. 
Measured  by  our  definition  it  is  found 


wanting  in  both  the  attributes  of  good 
sewing.  It  is  not  so  durable  because 
the  cords  are  necessarily  thinner,  and 
because  the  thread  only  crosses  them 
and  does  not  go  round  them.  Also,  it 
does  not  open  right  to  the  back,  and  the 
glue,  running  into  the  saw-cuts,  makes 
the  back  stiff.  In  use  the  book  is  there¬ 
fore  subjected  to  more  strain  with  less 
ability  to  stand  it  than  one  flexibly  sewn. 

It  is  considered  by  those  binders,  who 
in  recent  years  have  sought  to  revive  the 
best  traditions  of  our  craft,  that  if  a 
book  will  not  pay  for  flexible  sewing  it  is 
better  to  use  tajjes.  Also,  that  elaborate 
tooling  is  only  justified  after  everything 
has  been  done  in  sewing  and  forwarding 
to  make  the  binding  as  permanent  as 
possible. 


ON  THE  LIBRARY  SHELVES. 

EDINBURGH  PUBLIC  LIBRARY. 

LIST  SUPPLIED  BY  T.  KENNEDY  VIPOND. 

Millars.  Training  of  a  Craftsman. 

Bookbinding.  Edited  by  Hasluck. 

Bookbinding.  Arts  and  Crafts  Essays. 

Art  of  Bookbinding.  Rogers. 

Art  of  Bookbinding.  See  English  Illus¬ 
trated  Magazine. 

Art  of  Bookbinding.  See  McKenna, 
Woman’s  Library. 

Art  of  Bookbinding.  Wood,  Ps.  M.  G. 

Art  of  Marbling.  Woolnough. 

Bookbinding  for  Amateurs.  Crane. 

Bookbinding.  Hints  on.  See  Chambers’ 
Journal. 

Bookbinding.  Historical  Sketch.  Prid- 
eaux. 

Bookbindings.  See  Century  Magazine. 

Bookbindings.  Exhibition  of.  See 
Magazine  of  Art. 

Scottish  Bookbindings  of  the  18th 
Century.  See  Magazine  of  Art. 


A  COMMISSION  of  experts  at  Antwerp  is 
organising  an  exhibition  of  the  “Modern 
Book.”  By  this  term  is  embraced  all  that 
the  combined  efforts  of  printer,  binder, 
illustrator,  designer,  and  engraver  can 
produce.  The  aim  of  the  commission  is 
to  bring  together  for  public  exhibition  a 
collection  of  books  produced  since  1875, 
with  the  object  of  contrasting  the  best 
modern  productions  with  those  of  an 
earlier  date.  The  result  should  prove 
exceedingly  interesting. 
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NOTES. 

UR  members  are  invited  to  use 
these  columns  for  the  purpose  of 
asking  or  answering  any  questions  of 
general  interest  to  bookbinders  or  rulers. 
Questions  should  be  brief  and  pointed. 
Answers  also  should  be  made  as  simple 
and  helpful  as  possible. 

* 

Jjs  * 

Referring  to  the  “  Sutherland  ’  ’  bind¬ 
ings,  Mr.  W.  T.  Leese,  our  Hanley 
correspondent,  says  ;  “  Some  specimens 

have  been  on  exhibition  at  Mr.  Bagguley’s 
for  a  month,  and  many  visitors  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of 
inspecting  these  fine  examples  of  the 
bookbinders’  art.  It  is  understood  they 
will  be  sent  over  to  America  for  exhibition 
purposes.” 

* 

*  * 

“What  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth 
doing  well  ”  is  a  maxim  that  our  Plymouth 
friends  try  to  put  into  practice  ;  that  is 
if  we  may  judge  their  actions  by  a  very 
artistic  trio  of  embossed  cards  they  have 
remitted  to  us.  These  cards  represent 
the  menu,  toast  list,  and  programme  of 
their  fourth  annual  dinner,  and  although 
reference  to  such  events  in  these  columns 
is  perhaps  a  slight  departure,  yet  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  commend  our  Plymouth 
friends,  not  only  for  the  good  taste 
dis|)layed  in  artistic  cards,  but  more  for 
the  exemplary  manner  in  which  this 
gallant  little  branch,  standing  so  isolated 
in  its  geographical  position,  j'et  keeps  up 
an  active  interest  in  trade  union  matters 
and  pulls  together  with  the  Tyxjographical 
Association  and  lithographic  trades  for 
the  common  welfare  of  all. 


QUERIES. 

Will  any  practical  ruler  kindly  give 
his  opinion  regarding  the  merits  of  Disc 
machines  over  those  of  Strikers  for  short 
runs  and  account  book  work,  &c.  How 
long  would  it  take  a  good  striker  hand  to 
work  same? — “Ruler,  B.  Journal.” 

* 

*  * 

“Reivaulx”  asks: — Will  some  blocker 
be  kind  enough  to  inform  him  which  is 


the  best  method  of  working  foils,  and 
also  state  the  cause  and  how  to  obviate 
the  smearing  that  sometimes  results 
from  cleaning  off. 

* 

*  * 

A  “Shrewsbury  member”  wishes  to 
know  whether  anyone  can  tell  him  of 
some  safe  and  satisfactory  method  of 
marbling  books  that  are  printed  on 
art  paper  (such  as  The  Connoisseur, 
Magazine  of  Art,  &c.)  which  will  prevent 
the  edges  from  sticking  together  ? 


ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES. 

In  reply  to  “Burnisher,”  who  inquired 
how  to  gild  the  edge.s  of  glossy  paper 
such  as  is  used  in  “Beautiful  Britain,” 
&o.  Dissolve  a  large  spoonful  of  alum 
in  a  teacup  full  of  warm  water,  apply 
this  solution  with  a  sponge  to  the  edges 
of  the  book  and  allow  time  for  it  to 
become  perfectly  dry  before  commencing 
the  scraping.  If  possible  the  edges 
should  be  fanned  out  before  sponging. — 
Wm.  Ryley,  Birmingham. 

Another  reply  to  the  above  query  is  as 
follows  ; — Put  about  three  drops  of  spirits 
of  salts  into  the  size,  which  must  not  be 
too  strong.  Use  the  prejoaration  of  bole 
and  blacklead  nearly  dry,  with  rather 
more  blacklead  than  usual.  Use  a  rather 
broad  burnisher  in  order  to  avoid  the 
heat  generated  by  a  narrow  one,  as  heat 
is  one  of  the  factors  causing  the  leaves 
to  stick  together.  If  care  is  taken  to 
use  the  size  sparingly  and  the  edges 
have  been  previously  French  chalked, 
the  result  will  be  satisfactory. — Adam 
Sedbar 

* 

*  Jjc 

How  to  rule  parchment.  The  following 
is  a  further  reply  to  “Ruler”: — “I  find 
the  best  preparation  is  a  mixture  of 
vermilion  with  gum,  adding  urine  to 
make  it  more  fluid.  With  this  prepara¬ 
tion  I  have  successfully  ruled  hundreds 
of  skins  of  parchment  without  any 
previous  pouncing.” — J.  Maples. 
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THE  BOOKBINDINGS  AT 
THE  CLARION  GUILD  OF  HANDICRAFT 
EXHIBITION. 

HE  Exhibition  held  by  the  Clarion 
Guild  of  Handicraft  at  the  Athen- 
£eum,  Manchester,  was  full  of  interest  to 
all  lovers  of  craftsmanship.  Since  their 


doirble  purpose  of  affording  both  an 
object  lesson  to  the  members  of  the 
guilds,  and  a  standard  by  which  the 
quality  of  their  work  could  be  measured. 

In  bookbinding  a  number  of  excellent 
examples  were  shown.  First  may  be 
mentioned  Mr.  de  Sauty’s  specimens, 
some  half  dozen  in  all,  which  were 


Designed  and  executed  by  A.  de  S.auty. 


Bound  in  Olive  Morocco.  Flowers— Deep  Crimson.  Leaves — Light  Green. 
Geox'nd— Stopped  in  Blind. 


formation,  three  years  ago,  the  Clarion 
Guilds  have  grown  steadily,  and  each 
year  their  annual  exhibition  shows  both 
a  rise  in  the  quality  and  an  increase  in 
the  quantity  of  the  exhibits.  In  addition 
to  the  work  of  the  guilds,  exhibits  were 
received  from  some  of  the  leading  crafts¬ 
men  of  the  country,  which  served  the 


marked  by  the  quiet  restraint  in  design, 
combined  with  great  richness,  of  which 
he  is  a  master.  The  forwarding  of  this 
work  is  always  excellent,  the  joints 
good  and  true,  and  working  easily.  One 
book  in  particular  attracted  me,  “  A 
Floral  Fantasy,”  by  Walter  Crane.  The 
binding  was  in  olive  morocco,  polished. 
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with  a  grouping  of  leaves  and  flowers 
encircling  the  lettering,  which  last 
was  perhaps  a  little  insignificant.  The 
whole  design  was  placed  high  up  ou 
the  cover.  The  original  cloth  case  had 
been  utilised  as  doublures,  and  the  effect 
when  the  book  was  opened  was  very 
pleasing. 

An  interesting  outside  exhibit  was  a 
number  of  books  printed  and  bound  by 
the  Roycroft  Colony  of  America.  The 
binding  of  these  was  not  ambitious, 
being  mostly  half  bound  work,  but  both 
in  forwarding  and  finishing  it  reached  a 
high  standard  of  excellence.  The  pity 
was  that  almost  in  every  case  some  gross 
error  in  taste,  either  in  type  illustration 


remedy.  On  the  whole,  his  work  is  full 
of  promise,  and  he  bids  fair  to  become 
in  the  future  an  ornament  to  our  ancient 
craft. 

Of  other  guild  work  that  of  the 
London  Branch  showed  the  best  results. 
One  example,  a  copy  of  Omar  Khayyam, 
covered  in  white  morocco,  and  a  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  vine  in  low  relief,  was  very 
choice,  and  I  congratulate  Miss  M.  Moller, 
whose  work  I  believe  it  was. 

The  other  examples  varied  in  quality. 
In  a  craft  such  as  bookbinding,  demand¬ 
ing  so  high  a  degree  of  executive  skill, 
progress  must  necessarily  be  slow,  hut 
the  specimens  shown  were  all  on  the 
right  lines,  and  each  year  we  may  look 


Covered  in  Maroon  Levant.  Tooled  in  Gold. 


Desiunei)  and  executed  by  a  Student  at  the  Manchester  School  of  Art. 


or  ornament,  marred  what  would  other¬ 
wise  have  been  a  fine  result.  Even  in 
the  Utopian  Colony  of  East  Aurora,  the 
American  eagle  seems  to  be  “  proudly 
and  defiantly  screaming,  sir.” 

Among  the  work  of  the  guilds  I  should 
first  notice  the  exhibits  of  ayoungstudent 
from  the  Manchester  School  of  Art. 
Wide  in  range,  these  included  not  only 
bookbindings,  but  designs  for  bookplates 
and  book  decoration  and  illuminated 
MSS.  In  his  designs  for  bookbindings 
he  has  been  influenced  to  a  great  extent 
by  the  work  of  Mr.  Douglas  Cockerell, 
and  has  proved  himself  an  apt  pupil. 
While  his  design  is  excellent,  his  tech¬ 
nique  is  still  a  little  faulty,  but  this  is 
a  defect  which  time  should  speedily 


for  a  higher  level  of  technical  excellence 
in  the  work  of  the  guilds.  When  we 
consider,  too,  how  largely  the  keen  com¬ 
petition  of  to-day  has  killed  the  feeling 
of  joy  in  work  which  we  can  trace  in 
the  older  examples  handed  down  to  us,  we 
realise  how  important  and  how  necessary 
are  the  ideals  which  the  Clarion  Guilds 
keep  before  them.  H.  Beown. 


What  I  want  to  do  is  to  put  definitely 
before  you  a  can’ve  for  which  to  strive. 
That  cause  is  the  Democracy  of  Art, 
the  ennobling  of  daily  and  common  work, 
which  will  one  day  put  hope  and  pleasure 
in  the  face  of  fear  and  pain,  as  the  forces 
which  move  men  to  labour  and  keep  the 
world  a-going. —  Wm.  Morris. 
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CLOTH  BINDING. 

“SMITH  BROTHERS." 
ITHERTO  the  samples  of  binding 
produced  in  this  Journal  have 
been  of  the  old  order,  that  is — Art  Book¬ 
binding.  There  are  many  pnrists  who 


that  were  never  dreamed  of  in  the  earlier 
period  of  British  Bookbinding.  To-day 
beautiful  designs  for  book  covers  is  the 
rule,  not  the  exception,  and  few  modern 
binders  can  claim  greater  distinction  in 
this  line  than  Messrs.  Smith  Bros.,  of 
Ivy  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


liv  Smith  Buotheih,  Lhnhon'. 
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claim  that  a  cloth-cased  book  is  not 
binding.  But  our  mission  is  not  to 
argue,  but  to  put  before  you  all  classes 
and  all  sections  of  work  produced  by  our 
members.  However  much  cloth  binding 
is  decried  it  has  come  to  stay.  Since  its 
introduction,  in  1822,  it  has  outpassed 
its  art  rival ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
sneers  levelled  against  it,  can  boast  of 
artistic  designing  and  ornamentation 


Since  1840,  when  the  late  J.  J.  Smith 
removed  his  business  from  Little  Wild 
Street,  Lincoln’s  Inn,  to  Ivy  Lane  (to  be 
more  in  touch  with  his  customers),  until 
now,  the  history  has  been  one  of  steady 
and  solid  expansion,  and  the  proprietors, 
George  Poole  and  Henry  Smith,  still 
find  themselves  hampered  for  room.  One 
hundred  men  and  two  hundred  women 
are  constant  ly  employed,  and  the  quantity 
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and  variety  of  binding  produced  would 
surprise  most  of  our  provincial  friends. 
Machinery  of  the  most  up-to-date  order 
is  the  rule.  Modern  competition  makes 
it  absolutely  imperative  that  the  latest 
inventions  should  be  obtained  if  an 
employer  is  to  hold  his  place  in  the 
market.  The  specimens  here  given  are 
chosen  from  a  characteristic  variety 
of  work  produced.  The  firm  possesses 


publishing  establishments,  and  every 
description  of  work  is  done.  Bibles, 
prayers,  primers,  novels,  and  very  fine 
art  productions.  The  average  output 
per  day  is  upwards  of  5,000,  and  it 
requires  personal  application  and  atten¬ 
tion  to  see  this  carried  through  success¬ 
fully.  That  such  is  the  case  speaks 
volumes  for  the  employer  and  employed. 
Those  of  you  who  have  read  the  arbitra- 
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drawers  full  of  beautiful  specimens,  and 
the  beauty  of  design  and  blending  of 
colours  would  be  hard  to  beat.  When  we 
consider  the  rate  of  speed  at  which  such 
work  is  produced,  and  the  consequent 
cheapness,  there  is  not  much  room  to 
wonder  at  the  popularity  of  cloth  bind¬ 
binding.  Few  firms  can  boast  of 
working  for  so  many  and  well-known 


tion  proceedings  will  find  the  keynote  of 
this  success  on  page  509.  Mr.  George 
Poole  Smith,  in  part  of  his  reply  to  Mr. 
Powell,  said — “  They  are  a  very  happy 
family,  our  people to  which  Mr.  Powell 
replied:  “  We  think  so  too.”  That  they 
may  remain  so  I  feel  sure  will  be  the 
wish  of  all  our  readers. 


GO 
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SOME  OLD  BOOKS  AND  SOMETHING 
ABOUT  THEM. 

OOKING  through  some  old  hook 
sale  catalogues  recently,  1  inci- 
•dentally  came  across  the  names  of  a 
number  of  books  that  had  at  various 
ti}nes  made  their  mark  in  the  hook- 
■collectiug  world. 

One  cannot  help  feeling  a  certain 
amount  of  regret  on  looking  over  these 


the  passing  whim  of  the  moment,  and 
the  hook  that  was  valuable  to  the  book 
collector  of  one  day  may  be  quite  valueless 
to  the  collector  of  a  later  day. 

A  book  sale  is  always  interesting. 
There  one  meets  with  some  curious 
characters  -  the  bibliomaniac,  the  insati¬ 
able  hunter  after  all  that  is  curious  and 
uncommon  or  uncanny  in  the  world  of 
books;  the  scholar  collector,  always  on 
the  look  out  for  rare  editions  of  old 
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catalogues.  They  remind  us  of  the 
passing  away  of  private  libraries  that  at 
one  time  doubtless  were  a  source  of 
infinite  pleasure  and  pride  to  their 
owner.  They  tell  of  years  of  untiring 
perseverance  and  enthusiasm  in  their 
collecting ;  and  now  they  are  going,  one 
knows  not  where — perhaps  to  pass  into 
the  hands  of  those  who  do  not  value 
them  at  all,  for  books,  like  many 
other  things,  sometimes  only  represent 


books,  and  sometimes  able,  by  his 
special  knowledge,  to  pick  up  for  a  mere 
song  a  hook  that  afterwards  proves  to 
be  of  priceless  value  These  and  many 
others  are  always  to  be  found  at  the  sale 
of  any  library  of  note. 

Some  if  tlie  books  one  comes  across  in 
the  sale  catalogues  have  a  history  that  is 
quite  romantic.  At  the  time  of  the 
dissolution  of  the  monasteries  during 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  many  valuable 
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books  were  destroyed  ;  precious  MSS. 
that  had  doubtless  taken  the  best  part 
of  some  patient  monk’s  life  to  trans¬ 
cribe,  were  ruthlessly  cast  to  the  flames, 
or  torn  to  pieces,  or  used  for  some 
common  domestic  purpose,  simply 
because  of  the  ignorance  of  those  into 
whose  hands  these  precious  manuscripts 
came.  John  Ball,  Bishop  of  Ossary, 
writing  in  1549,  says  he  knew  of  a 
merchantman  who  bought  the  contents 


sion  the  taking  to  pieces  of  the  old 
boards  have  revealed  the  existence  of 
books  that  otherwise  had  been  hopelessly 
lost. 

But  we  have  progressed  in  this  direction, 
as  we  have  in  so  many  others.  It  is  only 
very  rarely  in  these  days  that  one  can  come 
across  a  rare  and  valuable  book ;  book¬ 
sellers  know  their  business  better  now, 
and  the  public  have  learned  the  values 
of  most  books  of  note  by  this,  and  one 
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of  two  noble  libraries  for  40s.  each. 
Many  of  the  books  thus  bought  were 
torn  to  pieces  and  used  as  wrappers  for 
the  goods  on  board  the  merchant’s  ship. 
It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge 
that  before  the  introduction  of  machine- 
made  boards,  boards  were  often  made  by 
pasting  together  a  large  number  of 
single  sheets  of  paper.  In  this  way 
many  valuable  books  have  passed  out  of 
existence,  and  on  more  than  one  occa- 


sighs  in  vain  for  the  bargains  that  were 
common  enough  in  our  fathers’  days. 
Let  us  just  look  at  the  fluctuations  of 
value  that  have  taken  place  in  a  few 
typical  cases. 

A  copy  of  “The  Game  of  Chess,”  the 
first  book  printed  by  Caxton  in  England, 
was  picked  up  in  Holland  by  a  purchaser 
for  the  modest  sum  of  2d.  This  gentle¬ 
man  evidently  knew  something  about 
its  value,  for  he  sold  it  to  Osborne 
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the  bookseller  for  L20,  Osborne  readily 
offering  the  same  sum  for  as  many 
more  copies  as  he  conld  lay  hold  of. 
This  copy  afterwards  changed  hands 
twice.  Dr.  Askew  bought  it  for  (iO 
guineas,  and  later  it  brought  .£170. 

At  the  sale  of  Lord  Hamxston’s  library 
a  magnificent  copy  of  the  Bible,  printed 
1452,  in  its  original  pigskin  binding,  the 
first  book  printed  with  moveable  types, 
was  sold  for  £760.  A  few  years  previously 
this  book  had  been  discovered  in  the 
sacristy  of  a  village  church  in  Bavaria. 
A  similar  copy  was  sold  at  the  “Perkin’s 
sale  ’  ’  for  £2,690.  One  might  extend 
these  instances  of  enormously  increased 
values  ad  lib.,  but  all  who  take  an  interest 
in  matters  of  this  kind  will  recall  similar 
instances.  One  or  two  more  must 
suffice. 

At  the  Perkin’s  sale  already  mentioned 
we  find  that  a  specimen  of  14th  century 
illuminating — “  The  Bible  Historiae,’’ 
containing  150  exquisite  miniatures  — 
which  originally  cost  the  owner  £100, 
was  sold  for  £490 ;  while  Lydgate’s 
■“Siege  of  Troy,”  for  vvhich  £99.  15s. 
had  been  given,  brought  in  £1,320. 
One  has  not  space  to  give  instances  of 
recent  sales  where  inflated  values  have 
been  common,  but  they  are  numerous 
enough. 

A  treasure  in  the  way  of  a  valuable 
book  may  even  now  be  picked  up  in 
out-of-the-way  places,  but  not  often. 
The  writer  of  this  article,  when  a 
schoolboy  in  a  Worcestershire  village, 
has  a  vivid  recollection  of  passing  a 
labourer’s  cottage  daily  on  his  way  to 
school.  In  the  window,  supporting 
two  flower  pots,  were  two  volumes  of 
Nash’s  “  History  of  Worcestershire,”  in 
brown  calf,  with  their  red  lettering 
pieces  and  great  string  bands.  The 
simple-minded  owner  never  dreamt  of 
the  treasure  he  possessed,  and  that  lay 
for  years  exposed  to  public  view  in 
that  little  window.  At  that  time,  the 
writer  of  these  presents  did  not 
know  their  value  either,  for  a  few 
shillings  and  a  little  tact  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  secured  these  books  to 
any  purchaser. 

Years  have  rolled  away  since  then, 
and  I  have  often  wondered  what  has 
become  of  those  two  volumes,  for  I  find 
in  the  very  catalogue  that  started  me 
writing  this  article,  that  two  similar 
t-nlumes  are  marked  as  worth  ,£50. 

W.  H.  Pox. 


IP  the  remarkable  results  of  the  recent 
municipal  elections  are  a  faithful 
augury  of  what  is  in  store  for  the  Labour 
Representation  movement,  then  the  next 
general  election  can  be  looked  forward  to 
with  confidence  by  the  Labour  Party. 
Huddersfield  has  succeeded  in  returning 
Mr.  Ben  Riley  to  the  City  Council,  thus 
adding  another  capable  man  from  ourown 
ranks  to  swell  the  ever-increasing  number 
of  Labour  councillors.  Our  Bradford 
secretary,  Mr.  A.  T.  Sutton,  made  a 
gallant  fight ;  and  though  he  did  not 
win,  managed  to  secure  682  votes— the 
highest  labour  vote  that  has  been  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  ward  he  contested,  and  this 
in  a  three-cornered  fight  against  a  Liberal 
and  a  Conservative. 

The  establishment  of  a  Labour  news¬ 
paper  is  becoming  a  matter  of  greater 
urgency  every  day  The  recent  capture 
of  the  Standard  by  iMr.  Pearson  shows 
the  danger  that  is  in  front  of  us.  Public 
opinion  is  already  largely  a  manufactured 
article,  owing  to  the  monopolist  control 
of  so  many  leading  newspapers.  In  the 
hurry  and  bustle  of  our  time,  with  cheap 
and  nasty  daily  papers  all  about  us,  we 
are  in  danger  of  taking  the  irresponsible 
chatter  of  glib  journalists  too  seriously. 
The  Trades  Union  Congress  have  under 
consideration  a  scheme  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Labour  paper,  and  the  coming 
conference  of  the  L.R.C.  will  have  three 
resolutions  before  it  dealing  with  the 
same  subject. 

The  conference  will  be  held  in  Liver¬ 
pool,  on  Thursday,  January  26th,  and 
the  two  following  days. 

As  this  will  probably  be  the  last  con¬ 
ference  that  will  be  held  before  the 
General  Election  takes  place,  much  will 
depend  upon  this  meeting.  There  are 
several  resolutions  coming  before  the 
delegates  with  a  view  to  a  revision  of 
the  constitution.  There  must  be  no 
tinkering  with to  suit  the 
whims  of  individuals,  or  disaster  will 
ensue. 
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Note. — Branch  correspondents  are  requested  to 
report  only  those  items  of  information  which  are 
of  general  interest  to  our  members.  Will  they  also 
remember  that  space  is  limited,  and  therefore 
necessary  that  they  give  all  their  information  in 
as  brief  a  form  as  possible. 


Aberdeen. — Trade  has  fallen  away  consider¬ 
ably  this  quarter;  two  forwarders  and  one 
finisher  unemployed.  The  outlook  is  far  from 
bright.— J.  S.  Strachan. 

Barrow. — Mr.  Dodd  reports  very  quiet  trade, 
and  one  member  out  of  work.  Re  municipal 
elections,  he  states  that  four  Labour  candidates 
contested  in  the  various  wards  but  without 
success.  He  also  sends  newspaper  cutting 
announcing  the  death  of  Mr.  James  Milner, 
printer  and  bookbinder,  who  was  evidently 
highly  respected  in  that  town 

Bath. — Trade  is  not  quite  so  brisk  as  it  was 
last  quarter,  although  no  member  has  lost  time. 
An  invitation  was  extended  to  members  of  our 
branch  to  visit  the  Technical  School.  Our 
members  were  greatly  interested  to  see  how  the 
classes  are  conducted,  and  fully  appreciate  the 
efforts  of  the  education  committee  to  popularise 
these  schools  amongst  the  working  classes  of 
the  city.  — R.  Knowles. 

Birmingham. — The  severe  depression  of  trade 
referred  to  in  my  last  is  gradually  breaking  up 
and  giving  place  to  a  fair  all-round  improve¬ 
ment.  Although  five  members  are  “signing” 
and  as  many  more  are  “signed  out,”  still, 
judging  from  applications  to  our  secretary  for 
rulers  and  finishers,  an  improvement  in  those 
branches  is  apparent  “Short  time”  has  all 
but  ceased,  and  we  therefore  look  forward  to 
better  times,  and  trust  Christmas,  with  its  time- 
honoured  associations,  may  not  find  us  altogether 
unprepared.- W  H.  Fox. 

Bradford.— At  the  time  of  writing  our  branch 
is  in  the  happy  position  of  not  having  a  single 
member  out  of  employment,  and  we  have  been 
enabled  to  relieve  Leeds  Branch  by  securing 
some  of  their  unemployed  members.  I  hope  it 
may  continue.  The  Corporation  invited  tenders, 
on  October  28th,  for  their  printing  and  stationery 
(for  a  period  of  five  years).  We  had  grounds 
for  believing  some  undesirable  firms  outside 
Bradford  were  sending  in  tenders,  one  in 
particular  well  known  to  our  union.  The  branch 
approached  the  kindred  trades,  with  the  result 
that  a  strong  deputation  was  appointed,  consist¬ 
ing  of  binders,  typographers,  and  lithographers. 
We  have  approached  all  the  Labour  members 
of  the  City  Council,  and  laid  our  case  clearly 
before  them.  We  are  also  arranging  to  inter¬ 
view  the  Corporation  itself,  and  shall  make 
strong  recommendations  to  that  body  not  to 
allow  the  contracts  to  be  sent  out  of  the  town ; 
we  have  reasons  to  believe  our  efforts  will  meet 
with  success.  In  October  the  Labour  forces  were 
actively  engaged  in  seeking  the  suffrages  of  the 
electors.  Bradford  has  given  a  good  account  of 
itself.  The  Labour  group  on  the  City  Council 
nownumberten— morenexttime. — A.  T.  Sutton. 


Bristol. — Mr.  Shorney  reports  very  dull  trade, 
with  two  forwarders  out  of  work.  There  has 
been  a  demand  for  rulers,  he  says,  and  expresses 
the  opinion  that  it  is  an  evil  to  limit  members 
to  any  one  particular  branch  of  the  trade, 
believing  that  the  lack  of  all-round  abilities  is 
partly  responsible  for  the  heavy  drain  upon  the 
Union’s  funds. 

Carlisle.— Our  trade  is  exceptionally  good, 
all  our  men  are  fully  employed  and  several  are 
working  overtime.  The  branch  held  its  fourth 
annual  dinner  and  smoking  concert  in  October, 
when  the  usual  pleasant  evening  was  the  lot  of 
those  present. — W.  A.  Wilkinson. 

Derby.— Although  all  our  members  are  at 
present  employed,  it  would  be  misleading  to 
say  that  trade  is  good ;  apart  from  the  season’s 
work  things  are  very  quiet. — J.  Brailsford. 

Dublin,  — There  is  a  slight  improvemeut  in 
trade  here.  We  had  20  members  signing  during 
the  quarter.  Rulers  and  finishers  are  well  em¬ 
ployed;  stationery  and  letterpress  forwarders 
are  not  so  fortunate,  10  members  being  still  idle. 
There  are  no  technical  classes  in  connection 
with  our  trade  in  Dublin. — Robert  Burke, 

Halifax. — Our  trade  has  been  very  slack,  but 
showed  some  slight  improvement  towards  the 
end  of  the  quarter.  Whether  the  improvement 
will  continue  is  doubtful,  as  trade  generally  is 
very  slack. — T.  Johnson, 

Huddersfield.— Mr.  Brierley  reports  very 
brisk  trade,  having  had  to  import  men  from  other 
towns;  also  three  Labour  gains  at  the  recent 
election,  and  a  fourth  victory  at  a  bye-election 
contested  on  November  22nd.  The  latter  success 
was  won  by  Mr.  B.  Riley,  who  went  into  business 
on  his  own  account  a  few  years  ago,  but  still 
retains  his  membership  in  our  Union. 

Hull. — The  state  of  trade  is  good,  having  no 
member  out  of  work  It  is  a  pleasure  to  report 
no  member  “  signing,”  as  the  last  two  years  has 
put  a  heavy  drain  upon  the  finances  of  our 
Union,  and  we  think  we  surely  must  have 
touched  the  lowest  ebb,  and  consequently  hope 
for  a  turn  in  the  tide  of  our  affairs.  The 
printers’  dispute  is  at  an  end,  and  we  hope  a 
good  spirit  will  be  shown  by  all  concerned,  and 
that  a  harmonious  working  between  the  kindred- 
trades  will  prevail  for  the  welfare  of  the  trade 
in  general.— F.  Drewery. 

IpswiCH.—Trade  has  began  to  show  some 
slight  improvement,  but  is  not  as  brisk  as  it 
usually  is  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Trusting 
more  favourable  conditions  prevail  at  all  other 
branches  of  our  Union. — T.  Sanderson. 

Leeds. — Trade  continues  bad  here,  20  mem¬ 
bers  being  out  of  work.  Subscription  lists  have 
been  sent  round  to  the  various  shops  in  the 
city,  and  a  concert  will  also  be  held  for  the 
benefit  of  “signed  out”  members.  Municipal 
elections  have  resulted  in  three  gains  for  the 
Labour  Representation  Committee.  —  J.  W. 
Vollans. 

Leicester. — I  am  pleased  to  report  that  trade 
here  is  much  improved,  only  one  member  being 
out  of  work.  It  is  also  pleasing  to  report  the 
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success  attending  our  recent  elections,  when 
three  more  Labour  members  were  added,  making 
a  total  of  seven  Labour  members  on  the  Council 
to  promote  the  workers’  interests. — Walter 
Clark. 

Liveri'ool. — My  report  this  quarter  is  not  as 
favourable  as  I  should  like  it  to  be,  as  trade 
here  .at  present  is  only  fair.  We  have  had  over 
30  members  out  during  the  quarter,  and  this, 
the  last  week  in  November,  there  are  22  mem¬ 
bers  out,  all  of  whom  are  binders,  no  rulers  being 
out  at  the  time  of  writing. — J.  N.  McArdle. 

London.  —  Trade  has  improved  somewhat 
during  the  last  six  weeks,  but  the  members  still 
signing  and  outsigned  exceed  40.  This  number 
is  more  than  double  for  the  iieriod  of  the  year. 
Bible  houses  are  fully  busy;  cloth  binders 
steadily  employed ;  stationery  very  bad.  The 
federated  societies  are  in  correspondence  with 
the  L.C.C.  respecting  the  classes  for  women 
binders.  The  resolution  placed  upon  the  agenda 
of  the  Trades  Council  for  discussion  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  L.C.C.’s  action  was,  by  leave, 
postponed  until  the  correspondence  had 
developed  the  issue.  The  technical  classes  are 
now  in  full  swing.  The  Borough  Polytechnic 
Binding  Classes  have  for  teachers  T.  Parrott 
and  P.  Maullen,  both  members  of  this  branch, 
and  their  classes  are  well  attended  The  Arts 
and  Crafts,  Regent  Street,  is  also  fu  ly  attended, 
the  teacher  being  Mr.  D.  Cockerell,  whose 
abilities  are  too  well  known  to  need  comment 
Details  of  work  done,  methods  emidoyed,  and 
the  success  .attending  them  will  be  dealt  with 
separately.— Arthur  J.  Carter. 

M.4NCHEST1CR. — Mr.  Hagaii  reports  gi’eat  im¬ 
provement  in  tr<ade,only  six  members  “  signing.” 
The  Organising  Committee  held  a  smoking 
concert  for  the  purpose  of  extending  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  non-unionists  to  join  our  ranks,  with  the 
result  that  several  applications  for  membership 
have  been  forwarded  to  the  secretary.  Two 
Labour  gains  are  recorded  in  the  Municipal 
elections,  making  a  total  of  eight  Labour 
members  on  the  City  Council. 

MiDDLESBKOtiGH. — I  am  sorry  to  say  that  we 
have  experienced  a  very  slack  quarter.  We 
have  had  one  member  out  of  work  nine  weeks. 
He  has  got  started  again,  and  we  hope  he  may 
keep  in  work. — .Jos  W.  Copeland. 

Newcastle.— Trade  during  the  past  quarter 
has  been  very  quiet,  the  impirovement  reported 
in  the  last  issue  has  not  been  maintained.  All 
the  branches  have  suffered,  especially  forwarders 
Rulers  and  finishers  are  fully  employed.  The 
City  Council  has  at  last  passed  the  Fair  Con¬ 
tracts  Clause  for  all  Coiqioration  contracts. 
Mr.  Alex.  Wilkie  has  been  elected  to  the  City 
Council  by  a  very  large  majority,  which  adds 
another  Labour  member  to  that  august  body. 
Mr.  Walter  Hudson.  Labour  candidate,  had  a  very 
successful  mass  meeting  on  November  Idth. — 
J.  D.  Meldrum. 

Nottingham. — Trade  in  Nottingham  is  very 
little  better  than  when  I  last  reported.  The  lace 
pattern  book  section  of  our  branch  is  improving ; 
this  is  a  season  trade,  and  should  be  busy  now. 
During  the  quarter  we  have  had  five  members 
on  the  books,  viz.,  four  rulers  and  one  binder. 
At  our  September  meeting  we  had  a  very 
successful  gathering,  when  Mr.  Richardson,  one 
of  the  prospective  Parliamentary  candidates  for 
South  Nottingham,  addressed  the  meeting. 
Subject,  “  Labour  Problems.” — H.  Cavers. 

Oldham. — Sorry  to  report  very  bad  trade. 
Week  ending  November  19th,  there  were  two 
forwarders  out,  and  short  time  was  being  worked 
in  shops  affecting  four  men. — S.  Hulse. 


O.XEORD.— I  beg  to  report  that  although  the 
quarter  opened  very  dull  the  trade  at  the  time 
of  writing  is  fairly  brisk,  and  we  have  no  mem¬ 
bers  on  the  books.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the 
minimum  wage  has  been  fixed  in  this  town  and 
that  all  our  members  are  receiving  it ;  it  has 
meant  a  rise  in  wages  to  no  less  than  nine.  The 
Labour  movement  in  Oxford  has  never  been 
so  strong  as  it  is  to-day.  Three  out  of  the  four 
wards  in  the  recent  election  were  contested 
by  Labour  men  although  unsuccessfully;  two  of 
the  three  candidates  were  members  of  the 
typographical  society. — E  Thurland. 

Plymouth. — Trade  is  very  quiet;  although 
none  of  our  members  are  out  of  work  short  time 
has  prevailed  to  some  extent,  and  the  season  is 
one  of  the  quietest  we  have  known  for  some 
years.  Our  branch  held  its  fourth  annual  dinner 
and  smoker,  in  which  we  were  joined  by  some  of 
the  members  of  the  T.A.,  including  them  local 
secretary,  Mr.  A.  B.  Wood,  ivho  has  since  been 
elected  Labour  member  on  the  Plymouth  County 
Council,  and  we  are  hoping  he  will  get  the 
fair  contracts  clause  established.  W.  Norrish. 

Sheffield.— The  winter  trade  is  not  coming 
a  bit  too  quickly,  but  is  slowly  making  its 
welcome  appearance.  Though  we  have  not 
any  signing  the  book,  there  are  several  only 
casually  employed.  Our  enterprising  typo¬ 
graphical  friends  have  leased  commodious  and 
central  premises,  and  offered  clubroom  accom¬ 
modation  to  the  lithos.  and  ourselves  upon 
favourable  terms.  Both  societies  have  embraced 
the  brotherly  offer.  The  Municipal  elections 
have  resulted  in  the  return  to  the  City  Council 
of  all  the  retiring  Labour  members,  including 
our  old  friend  Mr.  Tom  Shaw,  of  the  T.A  ,  who 
will  jealously  keep  an  eye  upon  the  interests  of 
the  workers  generally;  the  printing  and  stationery 
contracts  in  particular.  The  branch  has  decided 
to  show  its  jiractical  sympathy  with  the  effort 
being  made  to  secure  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons  for  our  tried  friend  Mr.  G.  D.  Kelley. 
No  trades  have  greater  need  of  a  Parliamentary 
representative  than  the  Printing  and  Kindred 
Trades.— W.  H.  Dyer. 

Shrewsbuey. — There  is  a  decided  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  vellum  binding  branch  of  the  trade 
this  quarter,  no  members  being  out  of  employ¬ 
ment.  Letterpress  is  still  the  same  as  last 
quarter ;  two  members  that  were  out  have 
secured  situations  elsewhere.  All  the  members 
of  the  municipal  council  have  agreed  to  insert 
the  Pair  Wage  Clause  in  all  Corporation  work, 
through,  no  doubt,  having  been  approached  by 
the  ratepayers  on  that  particular  point. — W. 
Hughes. 

Warrington. -Tr.ade  here  at  present  is  rather 
slack.  All  our  members  are  working,  although 
some  of  them  are  working  short  time.  We 
hope  that  trade  will  soon  be  right  again,  and 
that  ive  shall  all  be  in  full  employment.— S.  P. 
Rickers. 

Whitehaven. — Trade  remains  moderate  here, 
but  all  members  are  fully  employed.  Hoping 
for  a  revival  of  our  trade.  — J.  Pattinson. 

Worcester. — I  am  pileased  to  report  that 
trade  is  better,  ali  members  being  in  full  work. 
Also  tbe  capture  of  a  non-union  shop,  and  a 
prospect  of  increased  membership.  The  visit 
of  the  Birmingham  members  had  a  beneficial 
effect,  and  did  much  to  bring  about  the  fellow¬ 
ship)  of  the  two  branches. — W.  H.  Atkins. 
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up  by  the  London  societies. 
- ^  that  at  last  we  are  within  n 

We  hope 
aeasurable 

OWING  to  the  very  special  kindness 
of  Messrs.  Charles  J.  Forward 
and  Son  Limited,  London,  our  readers 
are  able  to  see  some  reproductions  of 
the  class  of  work  turned  out  by  that 
well-known  firm.  Unfortunately,  re¬ 
productions  in  black  and  white  convey 
very  little  indication  of  the  extreme 
delicacy  of  the  coloured  leathers,  and 
the  harmonious  blending  of  the  inlays 
used.  Messrs.  Forward  very  generous¬ 
ly  forwarded  the  books  for  our  inspec¬ 
tion,  and  we  are  exceedingly  sorry  that 
it  was  not  in  our  power  to  have  the 
reproductions  done  in  colour — only  in 
that  way  is  it  possible  to  convey  any 
real  idea  of  the  originals. 

Another  good  friend  of  ours  has 
favoured  us  with  an  interesting  article 
on  “  A  Holiday  Fellowship.”  To  those 
of  our  readers  who  are  not  aware  of  the 
admirable  work  that  has  been  going  on 
for  many  years  in  connection  with  the 
Co-operative  Holidays  movement,  this 
article  ought  to  be  extremely  valuable. 
The  C.H.A.  is  a  civilising  agency  of  the 
best  kind  and  highest  type.  The  old 
gibe  about  “  Englishmen  taking  their 
pleasures  sadly  ”  does  not  hold  good  in 
the  case  of  the  Co-operative  Holidays 
Association  at  all  events. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  question 
of  amalgamation  is  again  being  taken 


distance  of  achieving  this  desirable 
union  of  forces.  Consolidation  of  our 
ranks  will  have  a  good  effect  ail  round. 
A  spirit  of  sweet  reasonableness,  and  a 
readiness  to  compromise  on  the  part  of 
the  contracting  parties,  ought  to  speed¬ 
ily  overcome  the  few  difficulties  that 
stand  in  the  way  of  so  desirable  a 
consummation. 

We  should  like  in  the  near  future  to 
make  our  Journal  a  means  of  com¬ 
munication  between  oixrselves  and  our 
fellow-craftsmen  beyond  the  seas.  It 
will  be  well  for  all  of  us  if  we  can  get 
in  closer  touch  with  our  comrades  in 
the  British  Colonies,  in  America,  and 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  A  better 
understanding  between  the  work-folk 
of  the  world  will  do  more  for  inter¬ 
national  peace  than  all  the  armies  and 
navies  and  statesmen  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  We  have  all  kinds  of 
help  given  us  in  our  new  enterprise, 
and  now  a  good  friend  offers  to  trans¬ 
late  for  us  any  French  or  German 
communications  we  may  receive,  or 
any  that  we  may  wish  to  send.  What 
do  our  readers  say — shall  we  try  a 
column  of  over-sea  news  ?  Send  on 
any  suggestions  that  may  occur  to  you 
on  this  subject  and  we  shall  try  what 
can  be  done. 
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The  Board  of  Trade  has  recently 
published  a  series  of  charts  illustrating 
the  statistics  of  trade,  employment, 
and  conditions  of  laboiu'  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  These  charts  were  specially 
prepared  by  the  Board  of  Trade  for  the 
St.  Louis  Exhibition  in  1904,  and  have 
since  been  re-printed  for  the  use  of  the 
general  public.  Tliey  contain  a  mine 
of  valuable  information  on  all  the  sub¬ 
jects  dealt  with,  and  there  is  scarcely 
any  aspect  of  industrial  life  that  is  not 
covered  by  this  excellent  compilation. 
An  appendix  gives  the  statistical  tables 
on  which  the  charts  are  based.  The 
statistics  themselves  have  been  gathered 
from  the  annual  and  other  reports  that 
are  issued  from  time  to  time  by  the 
various  departments  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  They  deal  with  the  occupa¬ 
tions  of  the  people,  employment  and 
unemployment,  fluctuations  in  wages, 
wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  foods 
during  given  periods,  consumption  of 
food  and  drink,  pauperism,  industrial 
accidents,  trade  disputes,  trade-union¬ 
ism,  co-operation,  &c.,  &c.  Taken 

altogether,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
\'aluable  publications  that  has  ever 
been  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 
It  is  not  possible,  in  the  limited  space 
at  our  disposal,  to  do  more  than  call 
attention  to  one  or  two  interesting 
matters  dealt  wdth  in  these  returns. 

According  to  the  census  returns  for 
1901,  there  were  14,962,511  persons 
engaged  in  various  trades  and  occupa¬ 
tions.  It  will  perhaps  surprise  some 
people  to  learn  that,  notwithstanding 
all  that  we  hear  about  the  decline  of 
agriculture,  that  occupation  still  leads 
the  way. 

We  will  cjuote  the  list  in  its  entirety, 
as  it  is  of  general  interest  :  — 


Groups  of  Trades. 

Persons  occu¬ 
pied,  male 
and  feinalCt 
including  em¬ 
ployers  and 
dealers. 

Agriculture . 

2,053,993 

Domestic  Service . 

1,929,678 

Conveyance  of  Men,  Goods, 
and  Messages  . 

1,573,367 

Aletal,  Engineering,  and 
Shipbuilding . 

1,43-5,835 

Clothing . 

1,31.5,454 

Other  Trades(not  specified) 

1,312,311 

Textile . 

1,301,685 

Building  . 

1,124,387 

Mining  and  Quarrying.  .  .  . 

906,  .541 

General  Labomers  and 
Others . 

748,539 

Groups  of  Trades. 


Food,  Drink,  and  Tobacco 

385,903 

M’oodworking  and  Furnish- 

mg  . 

342,579 

Printing,  Bookbinding,  and 

Paper  . 

271,896 

Brick,  Pottery,  Glass,  and 

Chemicals  . 

260,343 

Total  . 

14,962,511 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  printing 
trades  are  a  long  way  down  the  list. 
It  is  also  worth  noting  that  out  of  the 
271,896  engaged,  177,459  are  males 
and  94,437  females. 

Another  column  deals  with  the 
changes  in  the  number  engaged  in 
occupations  from  1851  to  1901.  With 
two  significant  exceptions,  all  the 
trades  show  a  marked  increase — the 
exceptions  are  agriculture  and  the 
textile  trades. 

In  1851,  there  were  3,347,998  people 
engaged  in  various  occupations  con¬ 
nected  with  agriculture.  In  1901,  the 
total  had  decreased  to  2,053,995. 
During  the  same  period,  the  total  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  textile  trades  had  declined 
from  1,671,681  to  1,301,685. 

The  statistics  dealing  with  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  trade  rmions  shows  that 
from  1893  to  1902  there  has  been  a 
general  increase  in  all  the  imions 
furnishing  returns,  with  the  exception 
of  those  connected  with  the  clothing 
trades.  The  total  membership  of  all 
trade  unions  in  1893  was  1,482,260  ; 
in  1 903,  the  total  had  risen  to  1,915,506. 

The  figures  relating  to  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  trade  imions  are  not  as  com¬ 
plete  as  the  other  statistics  given.  The 
analysis  of  expenditure  relates  only  to 
100  of  the  principal  trade  unions,  but 
the  figures  yield  some  remarkable 
results,  and  almost  startle  us  by  their 
magnitude.  The  total  expenditure  for 
100  trade  unions  from  1893  to  1902 


was,  in  round  figures,  £15,490,360, 
and  the  various  items  of  expenditure 
were  as  follows  :  — 

Unemployed  Payments  .  .  £3,342,660 

Sick  and  Accident .  2,865,150 

Dispute  .  2,787,500 

Superannuation  .  1,590,590 

Funeral  .  841,770 

Other  Benefits  and  Grants.  919,140 
Working  and  Other  Ex¬ 
penses  .  3,143,550 


Total  . £15,490,360 
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LINCOLN'S  INN  GARDENS. 

I  pray  you,  let  us  satisfy  our  eyes 

With  the  memorials  and  the  things  of  fame 

That  do  reno'wn  this  city. 

IN  the  year  1215,  the  Dominicans, 
or  Black  Friars,  came  to  London 
and  settled  themselves  on  a  piece  of 
ground  facing  the  roadway  of  Holborn, 
and  by  incessant  and  tireless  begging 
added  field  to  field  and  garden  to 
garden,  until  they  acquired  a  large 
territory  reaching  from  Holborn  to 
Coney  Garth. 

In  1286,  Henry  Lacy,  Earl  of  Lincoln 
and  Salisbury,  a  man  of  learning,  law, 
and  military  prowess,  gave  the  friars 
530  marks  for  their  ground.  That  it 
was  a  profitable  investment  is  borne  out 
by  many  authorities,  the  orchards  and 
market  produce  alone  bringing  in  a 
large  sum.  The^great  Earl  of  Lincoln 
assigned  the  professors  of  law  his 


residence,  but  it  was  not  until  .,1580 
that  the  Benchers  of  Lincoln’s  Inn 
obtained  the  freehold  for  £520. 

As  it  stands  now  there  is  much  to 
admire  and  mucli  to  deplore.  The 
curious  and  ancient  gate  and  chapel  of 
the  Inn  have  a  claim  on  the  attention 
of  all  lovers  of  the  picturesque.  The 
gate  was  built  whilst  Cardinal  Wolsey 
was  .  Chancellor.  Sir  Thomas  More 
must  have  frequently  passed  under  it. 
The  gardens  northward  and  westward 
were  extensive.  In  1843,  the  splendid 
new  hall  and  library  were  built  upon 
part  of  them,  cutting  off  the  southern 
half  of  the  view  into  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Fields.  The  yiew  is  still  delightfully 
green,  and  the  change  from  the  noise 
and  dust  of  jChancery  Lane  upon  a  hot 
day  is  marvellous.  One  can  scarcely 
realise  that  this  is  London. 

The  garden  is  said  to  be  the  actual 
scene  of  Ben  Jonson’s  labours  as  a 
bricklayer  when,  as  Fuller  says,  “  he 
had  a  trowel  in  his  hand  and  a  book 
in  his  pocket.”  The  elm  trees  he 
celebrated  have  disappeared,  but  there 
are  plenty  of  trees  still,  and  the  big 
green  expanse  of  Lincoln’s  Inn  Field, 
where  Lord  Russell  was  executed,  is 
just  beyond. 

The  beautiful  Gothic  library  con¬ 
tains  a  fine  fresco  by  the  late  G.  F. 
Watts,  entitled  “  The  School  of  Legis¬ 
lation,”  and  represents  an  imaginary 
assembly  of  great  law-givers,  from 
Moses  to  Edward  I.  The  first  library 
of  the  Inn  dates  back  to  1497.  In 
1608,  an  ordinance  was  passed  by  the 
Benchers  as  to  laying  out  £10  in  books 
and  prescribing  how  they  should  be 
bound  “  with  bosses  without  chains.” 

The  legal  luminaries  of  Lincoln’s  Inn 
have  been  very  numerous.  The  list  of 
great  Chancellors  and  statesmen  begins 
early  and  continues  late.  But  no 
Charles  Lamb  was  bom  in  her,  and  her 
literary  celebrities  have  no  comparison 
to  either  the  Temple  or  Gray’s  Inn. 

Sir  Thomas  More,  the  brightest  star 
(says  Fuller,  in  his  delightfully  quaint 
way)  that  ever  shone  in  that  ViaLactea 
(Milk  Street),  was  entered  in  1496,  and 
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is  uiiqviestioiiably  the  greatest  and  most 
interesting  worthy  of  this  ancient  Inn. 
His  great  attainments,  his  wit,  liis 
literary  skill,  his  consistent  opinions, 
and  the  tragedy  of  his  death  move  us 
as  no  other  figure  of  his  period  has 
power  to  do.  He  was  a  man  of  literary 
habits  as  well  as  a  man  of  business. 
He  wrote  many  books,  principally 
polemical.  “  Utopia,”  liowever,  is  the 
only  one  which  distinguishes  him  as 
a  writer.  Three  centuries  later  we  find 
some  of  the  mythic  laws  of  the 
Utopians  converted  into  the  estab¬ 
lished  laws  of  Christendom.  “  The 
LHopians  allow  liberty  of  conscience, 
and^force  religion  upon  nobody  ;  that 
they  hinder  none  from  a  sober  inquiry 
into  truth,  nor  use  anv  violence  upon 
the  account  of  a  different  belief.” 

When  the  Emperor  Charles  heard  of 
the  Tudor  King’s  barbarous  treatment 
of  his  gi-eat  Chancellor,  he  said  to  the 
English  Ambassador  —  “  The  King, 
your  master,  hath  put  his  faithful 
servant  and  wise  councillor.  Sir  Thomas 
More,  to  death,  and  this  will  we  say, 
that  had  we  s  been  master  of  such  a 
servant,  of  whose  doings  ourselves  have 
had  these  many  years  no  small  ex¬ 
perience,  we  woidd  rather  have  lost  the 
best  city  of  our  dominions  than  have 
lost  such  a  worthy  councillor.” 

A.  J.  C. 


AN  IMPROVED  METHOD  OF 
INLAVING. 

BY  R.  BROWN. 

The  art  of  inlaying,  or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  “  onlaying,  ”  is 
one  that  calls  for  the  exercise  of  much 
care  and  skill  on  the  part  of  the 
finisher.  In  the  course  of  my  time  I 
have  tried  many  methods  of  inlaying, 
and  I  purpose  in  the  present  article  to 
describe  the  method  that  I  have  found 
to  produce  tlie  best  results.  I  do  this 
in  the  hope  that  my  experience  may 
be  useful  to  some  of  my  readers. 

Perhaps  a  few  i-emarks,  by  way  of 
preface,  as  to  the  reasons  for  adding 
coloru’s  to  the  decoration  of  bindings 
will  not  be  out  of  place.  Whilst  it  is 
largely  a  matter  of  taste,  viewed  from 
the  standpoint  of  effectiveness,  in¬ 
laying  has  claims  that  cannot  well  be 
put  on  one  side.  There  is  nothing 
peculiarly  modern  about  this,  of  comse, 
for  in  the  examples  handed  down  to  us 


from  the  days  of  that  famous  collector, 
Jean  Grolier,  we  see  some  attempt 
made  to  meet  the  want  that  had 
evidently  been  felt  by  the  old  crafts¬ 
men  ;  and,  although  we  may  not  agree 
with  the  methods  employed  in  working 
out  the  designs,  we  are  compelled  to 
admire  the  effect,  which  is  always  good. 

The  prevailing  style  hi  Grolier’s  day 
seemed  to  be  that  of  painting  in  the 
colours  desired — a  method  which  can¬ 
not  be  commended,  and  one  that 
certainly  would  not  do  to-day.  Nor 
can  one  recommend  the  practice  of 
cutting  out  portions  of  the  cover  and 
then  filling  in  the  spaces  with  the 
coloured  leathers,  though,  strictly 
speaking,  that  is  the  only  true  method 
of  inlaying.  We  also  hear  of  chemicals 
being  used  to  colour  the  leather  ;  but 
this  also,  in  my  opinion,  is  to  be  con¬ 
demned. 

Let  me  now'  indicate  the  method 
which  I  have  found,  in  the  course  of  a 
varied  experience,  most  satisfactory. 

We  w'ill  assume  that  our  design  has 
been  decided  upon.  We  must  now 
choose  those  coloured  leathers  for  the 
inlays  that  will  best  harmonise  with 
the  leather  used  in  binding  the  volume 
in  hand.  Having  decided  upon  our 
leathers,  we  must  pare  them  down  as 
thin  as  possible  ;  but  the  leather  must 
not  be  wet,  as  is  the  case  when  paring 
for  ordinary  piecing.  Leather  that  has 
been  wet  becomes  stiff  and  hard  when 
dry,  whilst  by  parmg  it  dry  we  not 
only  retain  its  pliability,  but  we  also- 
preserve  the  adliesive  nronerty  of  the 
under  side. 

Another  little  point  is  of  importance. 
Many  leathers,  such  as  straight-grains 
and  hard-grains,  are  liable  to  split  in 
paring  unless  care  is  taken  to  find  the 
right  way  of  the  grain. 

Having  pared  the  leathers  to  ouf 
satisfaction,  we  must  now  obtain  a 
piece  of  stout  “  Whatman’s  ”  paper — 
a  paper  that  can  always  be  cut  clean 
and  sharp.  The  pieces  of  pared  leather 
must  be  pasted  on  to  the  sheet  with 
the  coloured  side  to  the  paper,  and 
then  nipped  in  the  press.  It  will  now 
be  necessary  to  write  on  the  surface  of 
the  paper  the  colours  of  the  leathers 
that  are  underneath,  so  as  to  prevent 
confusion  at  a  later  stage. 

Having  previously  preparea  a  greased 
board,  we  now  paste  the  leather  down 
on  this,  and  again  nip  in  the  press.  We 
have  now  the  leathers  we  intend  using 
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between  the  “  Whatman  ”  paper  and 
the  greased  board,  with  the  names  of 
the  different  colours  written  on  the 
outside. 

When  this  is  thoroughly  dry  we  can 
commence  to  trace  out  the  portions  of 
the  design  that  we  intend  to  cut.  To  do 
this  we  simply  place  a  piece  of  carbon 
paper  between  the  design  and  the  par¬ 
ticular  colour  of  leather  we  require, 
using  for  tracing  purposes  a  steel  or  a 
very  hard  lead  pencil. 

We  now  come  to  the  most  important 
and  delicate  part  of  our  task,  that  of 
cutting  out  our  design.  Here  we 
depart  from  the  usual  methods  of 
inlaying,  and  we  shall  now  have  to 
proceed  with  the  greatest  care. 

'We  require  a  knife  similar  to  the 
kind  used  by  leather  embossers.  (See 
fig.  1 . )  If  we  have  any  difficulty  in 
obtaining  one  of  the  kind  suggested, 
one  can  easily  be  made  from  a  piece  of 


of  paper  to  carry  off  all  surplus  paste 
that  may  ooze  out,  and  then  press  vejy 
hard  between  smooth  plates  or  tins, 
leaving  the  book  in  the  press  for  half- 
an-hour  or  so. 

After  taking  out  of  the  press,  we  tear 
off  the  top  layer  of  paper,  and  by 
repeatedly  damping  the  surface  of  the 
inlays  the  “  Whatman  ”  paper  will 
peel  off.  We  must  take  care,  however, 
to  use  the  sponge  in  a  dabbing  manner, 
not  rubbing  it  to  and  fro  in  the  ordinary 
way,  as  the  latter  would  probably 
catch  the  edges  of  the  inlays  and  loosen 
them.  We  can  now  put  the  book  on 
one  side  until  it  is  thoroughly  dry. 

The  advantage  that  comes  of  using 
“  Whatman  ”  paper  will  now  be 
apparent.  On  close  examination  it 
will  be  found  that  the  edges  of  the 
inlay,  if  our  leather  has  'been  properly 
pared,  are  of  no  more  prominence  than 
that  of  a  line  made  by  the  folder. 


good  steel,  sharpened  at  the  end,  and 
fixed  in  an  ordinary  tool  handle  that 
has  been  cut  down  to  the  required  size. 

When  cutting,  the  knife  must  always 
be  held  in  a  perpendicular  position, 
using  the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand  as 
a  lever,  and  working  the  knife  rotmd  the 
lines  traced  on  the  paper.  (See  fig.  2.) 

A  little  practice  will  be  found 
necessary  before  this  can  be  done  with 
any  proficiency,  but  after  a  while  it 
becomes  quite  easy,  as  is  the  case  in 
most  things  when  care  is  taken.  The 
pieces  cut  out  will  easily  come  away  if 
the  board  has  been  properly  greased. 

Having  arranged  the  inlays  in  their 
proper  'order,  we  paste  a  zinc  plate,  or 
a  paring  stone,  and  lay  them  on. 
After  rubbing  them  down  with  a  sheet 
of  paper,  so  that  the  paste  will  be 
equally  distributed,  they  are  ready 
for  placing  on  the  book. 

V\ffien  the  inlays  are  in  their  proper 
position,  we  cover  the  side  with  a  piece 


I  feel  certain  that  any  finisher, .who 
tries  the  method  outlined  in  the  above 
article  will  find  it  superior  to  any  other 
method  in  vogue.  However,  try  it, 
and  I  shall  await  the  verdict  with  con¬ 
fidence. 


Our  branch  correspondence  shows 
that  throughout  the  coimtry  generally 
trade  has  been  better  than  during  the 
receding  three  months.  A  few 
ranches  seem  to  have  been  very  quiet, 
but  on  the  whole  things  have  improved. 
We  are  by  no  means  satisfied  with  our 
branch  correspondence  column — there 
are  still  a  great  number  of  branches 
unrepresented.  We  hope  that  next 
quarter  will  show  a  much  greater  im¬ 
provement  in  the  number  of  returns 
sent  in.  We  want  a  return  from  every 
single  branch,  and  we  won’t  be  happy 
till  we  get  it. 
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MESSRS.  CHARLES  J.  FORWARD  AND 
SON  LIMITED. 

The  changing  conditions  of  modem 
life  could  scarcely  be  deinon- 
strateil  more  clearly  than  in  the  case  of 
Alessrs.  Charles  J.  E\)rward  and  Son 
Limited.  The  founder.  Mr.  Charles  J. 
Forward,  a  Devonian,  came  to  the 
Metropolis  in  the  earlier  year’s  of  the 
late  Queen’s  reign,  and  can  look  back 
over  the  rule  of  live  English  sovereigns, 
viz.,  George  ILL,  George  IV.,  William 
IV.,  Victoria,  anil  Edward  VII. 

Starting  in  Imsiness  for  himself  about 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
in  what  is  more  particularly  known  as 


a  partner,  facilities  were  developed  for 
grappling  with  a  greater  variety  of 
work  than  had  been  possible  hereto¬ 
fore.  CJieaper  leathers,  such  as  paste- 
grain  and  other  skivers,  were  coming 
into  vogue  ;  the  era  of  round  corners 
and  padded  sides  was  dawning  ;  and. 
in  addition  to  Bibles  iind  prayer  books, 
the  firm  secured  orders  for  poets, 
technical  handbooks,  birthday  books, 
&c.,  the  finish  that  had  in  the  past 
characterised  their  Russia  and  Morocco' 
work  being  maintained  even  on  the 
cheaper  books.  Messrs.-  Forward  did 
not,  however,  drop  the  higher-priced 
work,  and  to  the  present  day  one  may 
see  in  their  spacious  workrooms  at 
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“  the  Bible  branch  "  of  bookbinding, 
he  soon  estalilished  a  name  for  the 
cpiality  of  his  work,  and  during  a 
period  of  several  years  at  (i.  Wine 
Office  Court,  Fleet  Street,  his  business 
steadily  increased.  With  a  view  to 
securing  better  facilities  and  being 
more  immediately  in  touch  with  his 
work,  he  secured  a  lease  of  premises 
in  Blackfriars  Road,  about  a  ciuarter 
of  a  century  ago,  using  the  lower  por¬ 
tion  of  a  large  house  with  shop  for  the 
business  and  residing  in  another  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Iiuilding.  Here  the  im¬ 
provement  in  the  business  was  marked, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Charles 
W.  Forward,  who  joined  his  father  as 


Hatfield  Street  the  cheapest  kinds  of 
skiver  work  cheek  by  jowl  with  solid- 
edged  books  in  Russia,  crushed  Levant, 
and  other  expensive  leathers.  They 
have  from  the  first  introduction  of  limp 
lambskin  bindings  made  a  special 
feature  of  this  class  of  work. 

Some  twenty  years  ago,  Mr.  Fred¬ 
erick  Forward,  a  brother  of  Mr.  Charles 
J.  Forward,  who  had  been  with  him 
many  years,  commenced  business  with 
his  son,  Mr.  Frederick  C.  Forward,  who 
had  learnt  his  trade  at  Mr.  Charles 
Forward’s,  an  experience  which  the 
formders  of  two  other  well-known 
firms — Mr.  John  Diprose  and  Mr. 
Frank  E.  Bailey — liad  also  shared. 
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The  younger  firm  took  premises  in 
Clerkenwell,  and  secured  for  itself  a 
good  footing  in  the  Bible  and  prayer 
book  work.  In  1903,  Mr.  Charles  W. 
Forward  and  Mr.  Frederick  C.  For¬ 
ward,  the  then  respective  heads  of  the 
two  firms,  decided  to  amalgamate 
forces,  and  Messrs.  Charles  J.  Forward 
and  Son,  now  a  private  limited  com¬ 
pany,  took  over  Messrs.  F.  Forward 
and  Son’s  business. 

A  walk  through  the  new  premises 
impresses  one  with  the  organising 


Mr.  Charles  W.  Forward  held  the  brief 
for  the  Associated  Employers  during 
the  recent  appeal  to  arbitration. 
Those  who  took  part  in  those  pro¬ 
ceedings  recognise  the  sterling  qualities 
he  exhibited,  his  sturdiness  in  attack, 
his  manliness  in  defence,  and  his  un¬ 
failing  courtesy  and  respect  for  his 
opponents.  These  latter  qualities  are 
maintained  in  his  relations  with  his 
workpeople,  and  no  one  among  us  will 
grudge  him  and  his  partner  the  success 
they  have  attained  and  deserve. 
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abilities  of  the  heads  of  the  firm. 
Three  huge  square  floors,  each  well 
lighted  on  three  sides,  are  equipped 
with  every  facility  for  turning  out 
quantities  of  work  in  the  shortest 
possible  time — an  imfortunate  require¬ 
ment  of  the  bookbinding  trade.  The 
most  recent  types  of  machinery  have 
been  laid  down,  being  driven  almost 
noiselessly  by  electric  power,  and  the 
whole  aspect  of  the  place  is  healthy, 
clean,  and  cheerful. 

As  many  of  our  readers  are  aware. 
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Fletcher,  W.  E.  Foreign  Bookbindings 
in  the  British  Musetnn  (1896). 
Coloured  plates. 

Fletcher,  W.  Y.  Bookbinding  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  France  (1897).  Illustrated. 
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(1894). 
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PAPER-RULING  BY  DISC  AND  PEN. 

BY  SIDNEY  B.  SPRECKLEY. 

The  rush  and  swirl  of  modern 
times — the  fierce  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  business  man  of  to-day  to 
outwit  his  trade  rival — the  passionate 
craving  of  the  masses  for  a  cheapening 
of  the  manufactured  article,  are  all  due 
to  the  introduction  into  the  labour 
market  of  time-saving  machinery. 
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Hasluck,  D.  N.,^(Ed.).  Bookbinding 
“  Work  Handbooks  ”  (1903). 

Rogers,  F.  The  Art  of  Bookbinding 
(1895). 

Prideaux,  S.  T.  Historical  Sketch  of 
Bookbinding  (1893). 

Sanderson,  T.  J.  Cohden.  Bookbind¬ 
ing  (1886). 

Studio.  Containing  various  Articles  on 
Bookbmding  (1893-1904). 

Zaehnsdorf,  J.  W.  The  Art  of  Book¬ 
binding  (1890). 


Alachinery  !  The  very  word  has 
often  been  held  in  dread  by  jjthe 
workman  the  world  over,  and  m  some 
cases  is  .still  held  so.  For  my  part, 
I  welcome  it.  Is  it  not  the  outcome 
of  a  fertile  brain  ?  It  speaks  well 
for  the  inventive  genius  of  our  fellow- 
man  ;  and  I  am  a  lover  of  genius  and 
merit.  Watts  startled  the  world  vdth 
his  discovery  of  the  inestimable  pro¬ 
perties  of  steam  ;  Kaye  brought  the 
country  about  his  ears  by  his  invention 
of  the' fly  slmttle  (but  for  which  we 
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should  not  be  clothed  so  cheaply  to¬ 
day)  ;  Edison,  of  later  day,  surprised 
us  when  he  showed  us  his  method  of 
conversing  with  an  unseen  being  ;  and 
who  does  not  love  to  reflect  upon  men 
such  as  these  ?  Surely,  we  all  do  ;  and 
the  pulse  beats  quicker  at  the  thought 
of  their  being — 

Brothers  of  the  self-same  race. 

Speakers  of  the  self-same  tongue. 

Ever  since  the  advent  of  the  power- 
loom  over  the  hand-spindle,  it  has 
become  more  and  more  apparent  that 


could  successfully  strike  two  sides  of  a 
sheet  of  paper  at  once  ?  To-day  we 
have  experts  in  that  particular  branch 
of  the  trade.  A  dozen  years  ago  the 
man  did  the  work — to-day  the  machine 
does  it ;  and  there  is  far  more  skill 
requisite  in  the  machine-minding  of 
to-day  than  there  was  in  the  working 
of  it  a  dozen  years  ago.  For  work  is 
being  put  upon  the  machine  to-day 
which  a  dozen  years  ago  would  have 
been  printed  in  brass  rules. 

It  is  my  intention  to  conduct  through 
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machinery  is  to  be  part  and  parcel  of 
our  daily  life.  This  introduction  of 
fresh  machinery  must  be,  and  we  must 
take  kindly  to  it.  It  is  the  march  of 
progress.  Speed  is  now  the  spirit  of 
the  age — it  is  for  the  worker  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  quality.  Machinery  has  of 
late  years  taken  a  prominent  part  in 
our  own  calling,  and  I  feel  quite  justi¬ 
fied  in  saying  that  paper-ruling  has 
been  completely  revolutionised  by  its 
introduction.  Who,  a  dozen  years  ago. 


the  columns  of  the  Journal  (by  kind 
permission  of  the  editor)  a  series  of 
articles  on  the  trade.  This,  my  first, 
I  shall  devote  to  the  machinery  con¬ 
nected  with  it — a  reply  to  the  query 
of  “Ruler  B.  Journal,”  which  appeared 
in  the  previous  issue. 

The  disc  machine  (of  French  origin, 
I  believe)  was  introduced  into  this 
country  as  a  two-sider,  and  for  that 
particular  branch  of  the  trade  is  a 
brilliant  success  ;  and  since  its  intro- 
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duction  the  designers  have  made  such 
sterling  improvements  upon  the  pri¬ 
mary  machine,  that  to-day,  for  long 
runs,  it  easily  sm'pasaes  its  pen  rival. 
Its  superior  merits  are :  Accuracy  of 
spacing  in  the  setting  of  a  pattern 
(setting  is  based  ujion  the  point 
system)  ;  true  feeding  (the  metallic 
build  of  the  machine  practically  en¬ 
sures  it)  ;  nothing  in  the  way  of 
preparation  is  to  be  done  to  the  disc 
before  using,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
pen  (much  time  is  saved  by  this 
quality)  ;  the  ink  supply  is  a  similarity 
of  the  duct  system  hi  use  upon  the 
printing  machine  (thus  reducing  the 
ilanger  of  dry  flaimel  to  a  minimum). 
A  par-excellent  feature  is  the  tine, 
quickly  dried  lines,  which  on  straw, 
buff,  and  all  classes  of  paper  suliject  to 
contraction  by  the  heat  or  damp,  have 
practically  no  effect,  places  it  as  a  boon 
to  all  who  are  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  ruling  of  paper. 

Excellent  though  these  merits  be, 
this  is  but  one  kind  of  paper-ruling  ; 
and,  with  improvement  in  the  disc, 
has  come  along  also  ecpially  tine  im¬ 
provement  in  the  pen  machine — I 
allude  to  the  various  intricacies  attend¬ 
ing  the  addition  of  the  auxiliary 
carriage. 

It  would  be  absurd  of  me  to  discuss 
the  capabilities  of  the  double  striker. 
Anything,  I  might  say,  that  can  be 
laid  into  the  machine,  it  is  capable  of 
producing  (always  supposing,  of  course, 
it  is  in  the  hands  of  a  competent 
operator).  Here  let  me  implore  the 
machinist  of  to-day  to  become  a  com¬ 
petent  striker  hand.  The  wail,  I 
might  term  it,  of  the  employer,  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  country,  is 
for  competent  striker  hands. 

“  Where  there’s  a  will,  there’s  a 
way,”  and  never  was  the  splendid 
truth  of  this  old  maxim  more  forcibly 
borne  upon  us  than  is  the  case  with 
the  paper-ruler  of  to-day. 

Now,  for  the  completion  of  general 
work  (upon  which  class  “  Rider  B. 
Journal’s  ”  query  is  based),  the  pen 
machine  is  in  advance  of  the  disc. 
The  fancy  treble  can  be  worked  to 
perfection  on  the  pen  machine.  The 
results  in  this  special  feature  are  not 
so  good  on  the  disc.  Pen  over  pen, 
and  understop  striking  are  brought  to 
a  high  .standard  of  workmanship  on 


the  pen  machine.  The  former  time¬ 
saving  (wrinkle,  shall  I  say  ?)  becomes 
upon  the  disc  machine  “  a  lost  art.” 
Any  general  job  (miless  exceptionally 
heavy  or  complicated)  can  be  down- 
lined  by  going  through  the  machine 
once  only  per  side.  Not  so  the  disc. 
A  separate  spindle  must  be  used  in 
the  case  of  each  understop  strike,  and 
if  more  than  three  spindles  are  required 
one  side  only  can  be  ruled  at  once  ; 
and  then  you  have  lost  the  brilliant 
feature  of  the  disc,  viz.,  two-side  ruling, 
for  the  disc  should  never  be  referred  to 
other  than  as  a  two-side  ruling  machine. 
Again,  consider  the  time  spent  setting 
up  pattern  and  preparing  cam  for  each 
spindle  (for  you  cannot  drop  by  hand 
on  the  disc)  on  short  rims,  accoimt 
book  work,  &c.,  and  in  some  cases  for 
so  few  as  three  or  four  lines  upon  one 
sphidle.  This,  you  will  doubtless  say, 
puts  a  black  mark  against  the  excellent 
qualities  of  the  disc  already  mentioned. 
So  it  does,  for  general  work  ;  and  the 
mark  is  still  blacker  when  the  question 
of  two  or  three-colour  work  is  brought 
up,  together  with  the  fact  that  the 
disc  requires  power  to  drive  it. 

With  regard  to  learning  the  working 
of  the  disc,  although  the  machine  is 
simplicity  itself,  still  one  would  require 
a  tutor  to  explain  the  technicalities  of 
it  ;  then,  a  month  should  suffice. 

In  siunmarising  the  relative  merits 
of  the  two  machines,  the  ever-increas¬ 
ing  clamour  of  the  large  manufacturer 
for  a  mammoth  order  at  a  cheap  rate 
found  even  the  latest  pattern  of  pen 
machine  unable  to  cope  with  the 
demand,  insomuch  as  the  work  could 
not  be  produced  cheap  enough  by  it. 
Here  the  inventive  genius  of  man  again 
asserted  itself  in  the  introduction  of  the 
disc,  built  to  rule  two  sides  at  once, 
thus  doubling  the  output  with  no  more 
manual  exertion.  The  happy  result  of 
its  success  is  that  one  stationer  is 
enabled  to  compete  with  another,  and 
the  customer  prompted  to  largely  in¬ 
crease  his  order.  Brilliant  as  is  the 
disc  on  this  extraordinary  class  of 
work,  the  reverse  is  the  case  when 
upon  general  work.  In  brief,  where 
one  succeeds,  the  other  is  a  failure. 

In  conclusion,  my  advice  to  all  my 
fellow-tradesmen  is — study  and  master 
the  modern  methods  of  paper-ruling, 
and  your  bread  is  assured. 
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A  HOLIDAY  FELLOWSHIP. 

BY  BOBBET  lANSON. 

TO  the  jaded  city  man,  weary  of 
fret  and  worry  amidst  the  bricks 
and  mortar,  a  holiday  amongst  the 
soothing  influences  of  nature  is  a 
physical  and  mental  necessity,  and  the 
summer  exodus  from  large  towns 
yearly  grows  in  volume. 

The  conditions  of  holiday-making  at 
most  of  the  popular  seaside  resorts  are 
far  from  restful  and  recreative,  and, 
were  it  not  that  man  is  a  gregarious 
animal,  he  would  flee  the  crowd  and 
seek  the  solitude.  Besides,  to  most 
people  usage  has  made  certain  living 
conditions  a  necessity.  To  those  who 
desire  to  combine  congenial  society 
with  the  quiet  of  nature,  the  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Holidays  Association  is  a  boon 
and  a  blessing. 

The  association  commenced  in  a 
small  way  about  twelve  years  ago,  and 
has  rapidly  grown  imtil  last  year  it 
provided  some  5,000  people  with  a 
holiday.  It  has  three  permanent  guest¬ 
houses — at  Whitby;  atRow,  N.B.;  and 
at  Hayfield,  Derbyshire — open  all  the 
year  round  ;  and  temporary  centres 
open  during  the  holiday  season  at 
Keswick,  Portrush,  Bangor,  Galway, 
and  Boscastle  (Cornwall),  besides  two 
Swiss  centres — in  the  Jura  mountains, 
and  at  Kandersteg  in  the  Bernese 
Oberland. 

The  cost  of  a  week’s  holiday  at  the 
British  centres  ranges  from  22s.  6d.  at 
Keswick  to  35s.  at  Row,  whilst  a  ten 
days’  holiday  in  Switzerland  costs 
£6.  10s.,  and  three  weeks  £10.  Apart 
altogether  from  the  cheapness — for. 


when  the  character  of  the  accommo¬ 
dation  is  considered,  these  holidays 
are  cheap — the  reason  for  the  success 
of  the  movement  is  not  hard  to  seek. 

To  the  beauty  and  charm  of  the 
rolling  sea,  the  breezy  moorland,  and 
the  shady  glen,  is  added  the  ever- 
varying  charm  of  human  character  as- 
it  unfolds  before  the  sunshine  of  sym¬ 
pathy  and  good  fellowship.  The  writer 
cherishes  the  memory  of  many  a  quiet 
talk  enjoyed  during  a  “  C.H.A.” 
holiday,  and  owes  to  them  some  of 
his  dearest  and  most  lasting  friend¬ 
ships.  The  very  essence  of  this  holiday 
association  is  fellowship,  and  Morris’s 
words  are  as  the  breath  of  its  life  : 
“  Forsooth,  brothers,  fellowship  is 
heaven,  and  lack  of  fellowship  is  hell  ; 
fellowship  is  life,  and  lack  of  fellow¬ 
ship  is  death.”  We  give  and  take, 
“lending our  minds  out,”  and  nowhere 
is  the  true  lesson  of  tolerance  more 
happily  learnt  than  on  one  of  these 
holidays.  For  here  are  foregathered 
men  and  women  from  East  and  West 
and  from  North  and  South.  The  soft 
southern  tongue  mixes  with  the  sharper 
Scottish  accent  ;  the  orthodox  sits  by 
the  side  of  the  unorthodox ;  the  socialist 
rubs  shoulders  with  the  individualist. 
Men  of  all  parties  and  creeds  are 
welcomed,  and  no  one  who  is  com¬ 
panionable  is  denied.  There  is  no¬ 
restraint  except  that  imposed  by  good 
breeding  and  the  common  well-being. 

On  the  long  days  spent  out  of  doors 
one  comes  to  see  the  many-sidedness 
both  of  nature  and  human  nature. 
After  the  merry  luncheon  on  breezy 
moor,  by  crumbling  cliff,  or  in  shady 
glen,  a  field  talk  is  given  by  one  versed 
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in  nature’s  secrets.  Her  hidden  ways 
are  laid  open,  and  sermons  are  drawn 
from  stones  ;  or,  it  mayhap,  snatches 
■of  ancient  story  relating  to  the  locality 
awaken  and  hold  the  interest  whilst 
the  body  rests.  Then  the  marching 
song  as  the  company  tramps  home¬ 
wards  ;  the  hearty  meal  at  the  guest- 
hou.se  ;  the  pleasant  evening’s  enter¬ 
tainment,  furnished  by  those  members 
of  the  party  who  are  fortunately  gifted ; 
and  then  to  bed,  tired  l)ut  happy. 

Nor  is  the  spirit  of  human  fellowship 
limited  to  the  company  assembled  at  the 
centres,  but  thought  is  taken  for  those 
unfortunate  ones  who  cannot  afford 
■even  a  week's  holiday.  Collections 
taken  at  a  special  service  held  on  the 
Sunday  afternoons  realised  last  year 
close  upon  £30(1,  and  this  sum  went  to 
provide  •21(i  people  with  a  much-needed 
rest  at  the  permanent  centres,  besides 
the  gift  of  about  £0.5  to  the  various 
■children’s  fresh  air  funds  in  the  large 
■cities,  from  which  the  members  mainly 
■come.  Thus  amidst  the  happier  notes 
comes  some  faint  sound  of  the  “  still 
sad  music  of  humanity,”  and  stirs 
the  heart  to  deeper  thoughts. 

Anyone  desiring  further  information 
.should  write  to  the  Secretary,  C.H.A., 
Birch  Vale,  Hayfield,  Derl^yshire,  en- 
•closing  a  stamped  addressed  envelope. 


THE  TWILIGHT  HOUR. 

Down  in  the  shady  woodlands 
The  slanting  shadows  fell  ; 

Above  the  city’s  tumult 
Was  heard  the  vesper  bell. 

The  crimson  shades  of  twilight 
On  strand  of  silver  lay  ; 

Amidst  a  sea  of  glory 

The  sun  had  pass’d  away. 

A  song  of  peace  and  gladness 
Is  wafted  from  the  dell. 

And  hope  is  in  the  music 
Of  that  sweet  vesper  bell. 

While  in  the  West  still  lingers 
Bright  fragments  of  the  day  ; 

Heaven  to  us  seems  nearer. 

And  Earth  seems  far  away. 

The  peaceful  calm  of  twilight. 
Like  fragrance  rich  and  rare. 

Doth  steal  into  the  bosom. 

And  soothe  our  ev’ry  care. 

When  life’s  long  day  is  ended. 
May  such  a  calm  be  mine  ; 

Borne  on  a  flood  of  glory 
Into  that  life  divine- 

t?eo.  M.  Simpson,  Glasr/oio. 


CUTTING  BOOKS  “IN  BOARDS.” 

BY  ADAM  SEDBAR. 

Notwithstanding  the  advent 

of  the  self-clamp  guillotine,  some 
binders  still  prefer  to  use  the  plough 
and  press  when  they  have  a  special 
Iiinding  in  hand.  Many  of  the  yoimger 
generation  liave  probably  never  seen 
the  plough  used  in  a  bindery,  and  so  a 
brief  description  of  the  process  may  be 
both  interesting  and  useful. 

Cutting  hooks  by  the  plough  and 
press,  in  what  is  technically  known  as 
■‘in-boards,  ’  is  a  process  that  comes 
next  in  rotation  after  the  books  havt 
had  the  boai'ds  laced  on,  and  have  been 
well  pressed  and  the  backs  cleaned  off. 
The  boards  are  now  drawn  down  as  far 
as  the  lacings  will  allow,  and  whatever 
may  project  beyond  the  head  of  the 
book  must  be  trimmed  off  with  the 
millboard  shears.  As  the  boards  have 
previously  been  cut  to  the  required 
size  on  the  foredge,  a  square  is  placed 
against  the  front  edge,  and  with  a 
bodkin  you  mark  what  you  intend  to 
cut  off  the  head.  The  wooden  boards 
used  are  known  as  the  “  runner  ”  and 
the  “  cut-against.”  These  are  now 
placed  in  position.  The  “  runner  ”  is 
placed  on  the  line  marked  by  the 
bodkin,  and  the  “  cut-against  ”  laid 
flush  with  the  head  of  the  book  on  the 
back  side.  With  the  left  hand,  firmly 
grasp  the  book  and  boards,  and  care¬ 
fully  lower  into  the  press  until  the 
“  runner  ”  is  linable  with  the  cheek  of 
the  press.  Having  seen  that  the  book 
is  perfectly  square,  and  that  no  twist 
has  been  given  to  it  (a  thing  very 
easily  done,  and  which  must  be  rectified 
at  once  if  noticed),  the  press  must  be 
screwed  tight  and  even.  The  back  of 
the  book  must  always  be  tow'ards  the 
wmrkman. 
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It  is  the  rule  to  have  two  ploughs, 
one  for  the  book  and  one  for  the  boards. 
It  is  obvious  that  if  the  same  knife  is 
used  for  both  purposes  the  edge  will  be 
taken  off  before  the  book  is  reached, 
and  on  some  kinds  of  paper  this  would 
result  in  a  rough-cut  edge. 

Just  a  word  or  two  about  the  knives. 
They  will  probably  require  a  little 
manipulation  to  make  them  run  true. 
If  a  long  knife  is  used,  and  the  book  is 
of  considerable  thickness,  the  proba¬ 
bility  is  that  the  knife  will  ride  on  its 
point  and  spring,  and  the  book  will  be 
cut  up.  On  the  other  hand,  with  a 
short  knife  the  tendency  will  be  for  it 
to  cut  in,  and  more  be  taken  off  the 
back  edge  of  the  book  than  you  in¬ 
tended.  To  remedy  this  fault  put 
several  pieces  of  cartridge  paper  imder 
the  front  edge  of  the  knife,  close  by 
the  bolt,  and  adjust  it  carefully  so  as 
to  make  it  run  straight  from  one  cheek 
to  the  other. 

Having  satisfactorily  accomplished 
this,  grasp  the  handle  of  the  plough 
with  the  right  hand  and  the  screw  with 
the  left  ;  proceed  to  firmly  push  the 
plough  from  you,  and  at  the  same  time 
gently  turn  the  screw.  Remember 
this  turning  of  the  screw  must  always 
be  done  as  you  push  away  from  the 
hack  ;  if  it  is  done  on  the  return  the 
chances  are  that  it  will  break  out  the 
head  at  the  back,  and  this  will  make 
the  book  look  unsightly,  as  the  head¬ 
banding  at  a  later  stage  may  fail  to 
hide  the  break.  However,  practice 
will  soon  enable  you  to  avoid  these 
little  mishaps. 

Having  cut  the  heads,  take  the  book 
out  of  the  press,  draw  the  boards  down 
over  the  cut  head  exactly  the  depth 
required  to  form  the  two  squares  for 
head  and  tail.  With  the  compasses 
mark  what  you  intend  off  the  tail, 
place  carefully  back  again  in  the  press, 
and  cut  as  before. 

Having  now  cut  our  book  head  and 
tail,  the  foredge  requires  attention. 
Here  a  different  course  is  to  be 
followed.  To  mark  the  size  for  cutting, 
you  place  one  of  the  cutting  boards 
under  the  end  paper,  and  then,  using 
the'^foredge  of  the  millboards  as  a 
guide,  with  a  bodkin  draw  a  line  along 
the  outside  of  the  end  proper.  Repeat 
this  on  the  other  side  of  the  book. 

You  now  throw  back  the  millboards, 
and  with  a  piece  of  tape  or  string 
firmly  tie  up  the  book  about  an  inch 


from  the  back.  Close  the  boards  andl 
firmly  but  carefully  beat  the  back^on 
the  press  until  you  get  it  perfectly  flat. 
To  do  this  satisfactorily  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  turn  the  book  on  end,  and 
by  means  of  your  thumb  and  finger 
work  it  up  flat. 

Having  got  the  book  perfectly 
square,  and  the  back  quite  flat,  you 
throw  back  the  boards,  place  the  “  cut- 
against  ”  straight  with  the  line  drawn 
on  the  back  side,  and  the  “  runner  ” 
in  a  similar  manner  parallel  with  the  line- 
drawn  on  the  front,  but  just  sufficiently 
below  the  lines  to  allow  for  the  square. 
The  square  on  the  foredge  ought  to  be 
just  a  mere  thought  larger  than  is 
allowed  on  the  ends.  You  now  lower 
the  book  carefully  into  the  press,  but 
before  screwing  up  take  great  care  that 
the  book  is  perfectly  square  and 
straight,  then  proceed  to  cut  as  before  .. 

Our  forefathers  were  in  the  habit  of 
using  two  pieces  of  flat  iron,  called 
“  trindles.”  These  were  forced  one 
under  each  end  of  the  boards  for  the- 
purpose  of  knocking  the  book  flat. 
This  is  not  often  practised  to-day,  and 
I  daresay  that  a  great  many  of  our 
younger  members  have  never  heard  of 
“  trindles,”  or  their  use. 

It  sometimes  happens,  if  sufficient 
care  has  not  been  exercised  in  the 
operations  I  have  been  describing,  that 
a  little  more  has  been  taken  off  one 
side  of  the  book  than  the  other  ;  then, 
to  make  the  squares  equal,  the  board' 
is  cut  down  on  the  side  affected  so  as 
to  make  the  squares  equal.  This  is  a 
trick  technically  known  as  “  legging,”' 
and  a  trick  that  ought  to  be  shunned, 
for  it  gives  itself  away.  As  soon  as  a 
volume  so  treated  is  placed  on  its  edge 
on  a  flat  surface,  the  trick  is  obvious 
through  the  book  leaning  over  to  the 
side  where  the  board  has  been  tam- 
pered^^with. 


I  The  Amalgamated  Society  of  En¬ 
gineers  have  recently  started  a  journal 
on  somewhat  similar  lines  to  our  own. 
Mr.  G.  N.  Barnes,  the  General  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  A.S.E.,  is  the  editor.  It  is 
an  eminently  readable  publication,  and 
one  is  not  surprised  at  this  when  we 
And  articles  by  such  capable  writers 
as  Mr.  A.  E.  Fletcher,  late  editor  of  the 
London  Daily  Chronicle  and  the  New 
Age  ;  H.  Beswick,  of  the  Clarion  ;  and' 
our  fellow-craftsman,  Frederick  Rogers, 
of  the  Vellum  Binders’  Society. 
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NOTES. 

Our  members  are  invited  to  use  these 
■columns  for  the  purpose  of  asking  or 
answering  any  question  of  general  in¬ 
terest  to  bookbinders  or  rulers.  Questions 
should  be  brief  and  pointed.  Answers 
■  also  should  be  made  as  simple  and  help¬ 
ful  as  possible. 


Lining  Forbl. — One  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  often  met  with  in  covering  forel 
books  is  the  tendency  of  the  lining  to 
loosen  itself  from  the  forel  as  soon  as 
it  becomes  thoroughly  dry.  This  gives 
■  an  ugly,  baggy  appearance  to  the  book 
when  finished.  To  obviate  tliis  ten- 
•dency,  which  is  due  to  the  greasy 
nature  of  the  forel,  the  following  hint 
is  offered  : — Prepare  a  weak  solution 
■of  oxalic  acid  and  apply  gently  with  a 
sponge  to  that  side  of  the  forel  which 
has  to  be  lined.  Whenever  coloured 
forel  has  to  be  used,  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  acid  does  not  penetrate 
below  the  surface,  otherwise  the 
chances  are  that  the  colour,  as  well  as 
the  gi’ease,  will  be  destroyed. — 

“  Anon.” 


QUERIES. 

Can  some  finisher  give  particulars 
■of  how  to  mix  glaire  for  “  washing  up  ” 
cloth,  roan,  &c.,  that  possesses  the 
advantage  of  retaining  its  freshness  for 
finishing  for  a  few  days,  and  that  does 
not  gradually  turn  up  white,  or  give 
other  disagreeable  indications  of  its 
presence,  as  time  goes  on  ? — “  .Album.” 

*  « 

* 

Can  any  reader  gi\'e  me  a  simple 
recipe  for  making  paper  varnish  suit¬ 
able  for  maps — a  cpiick-drying  varnish 
preferable  ;  also,  what  is  the  best  kind 
of  size  to  use  as  a  base  ? — “  Puzzled.” 

“  Quiz  ”  would  like  to  know  how  to 
prepare  a  good  rubber  solution  for 
binding  books  that  come  in  single 
.leaves.'  Can  any  readers  help  ? 


ANSWERS. 

AI.^bbling. — “  Shrewsbury  Member,” 
who  impiired  for  a  safe  method  of 
marbling  those  highly-finished  papers 
which  are  liable  to  stick  together,  is 
advised  to  tie  up  such  books  very 
tightly  and  wash  the  edges  with  strong 
alum  water.  The  size  in  the  trough 
should  be  very  weak,  and  in  order  that 
he  may  have  it  so,  he  is  recommended 
to  choose  a  nice  Italian  marble,  as  such 
a  marble  wall  allow  him  to  use  his  size 
almo'st  as  weak  as  water. — H.  Leiser. 

*  ^ 

* 

”  A  Rochtlale  Member  ”  also  writes 
in  reference  to  the  above  query,  and 
points  out  that  the  reply  given  by  Mr. 
Riley,  of  Birmingham,  in  reference  to 
edge-gilding,  will  also  apply  to  mar¬ 
bling  and  be  found  satisfactorjn 

* *  * 

“  Ruler  B.  Journal  ”  will  find  his 
query  fully  answered  in  the  article  on 
page  72  of  the  present  issue. 

*  * 

Foil  Blocking. — “  Reivaulx  ”  will 
find  it  best  to  work  foil  just  in  the  same 
way  that  he  would  work  gold  ;  only 
with  the  former  medium  he  need  not 
use  any  grease  for  laying-on,  and  also 
he  will  need  to  keep  his  blocking  press 
slightly  cooler  than  when  working  gold. 
After  blocking,  let  the  foil  have  time  to 
cool  before  cleaning  off.  Remove  all 
superfluous  foil  with  a  stiff  brush,  and, 
if  necessary,  finish  off  with  a  piece  of 
stiff  rubber.  If  attention  is  paid  to 
these  details,  there  will  be  no  smearing. 
The  latter  trouble  is  primarily  caused 
by  attempting  to  clean  off  before  the 
foil  is  properly  cool. — A.  E.  P. 
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Note. — Branch  correspondents  are  requested  to 
report  only  those  items  of  information  ichich  are 
of  general  interest  to  our  members.  Will  they  also 
remember  that  space  is  limited,  and  therefore 
necessary  that  they  give  all  their  information  in 
as  brief  a  form  as  possible. 


Aberdeen. — It  is  pleasing  to  note  a  slight 
improvement  in  trade  this  quarter,  but  there  is 
still  one  member  signing,  a  finisher.  The  death 
of  Mr.  George  Sim,  on  January  22nd,  oi'curred 
with  startling  suddenness.  Mr.  Sim,  who  was 
for  seven  years  a  faithful  member  of  our  union, 
commenced  business  on  his  own  account  about 
four  years  ago.  Much  sympathy  is  felt  for  his 
widowed  mother.— J.  S.  Straehan. 

Barrow. — Trade  has  improved ;  none  of  our 
members  being  out  of  work.  Printing,  however, 
is  rather  slack.  Our  Labour  candidate,  Mr. 
Duncan,  has  held  a  most  successful  meeting, 
where  Mr.  Shackleton,  M.P.,  and  other  promi¬ 
nent  men  of  the  L  abour  movement  were  among 
the  supporters.  M.  Dodd. 

Bath. — Trade  has  shown  a  decided  improve¬ 
ment  this  quarter,  and  our  members  have  been 
fully  employed.  A  most  interesting  and  helpful 
lecture  was  recently  delivered  before  the  Bath 
Trades  Council  and  union  members  of  local 
trades,  by  the  Director  of  Studies  of  the  Bath 
Technical  School,  and  was  attended  by  many  of 
our  members,  who  fully  enjoyed  the  subject  of 
“Work  and  its  Workers.”— Rd.  Knowles. 

Birmingham  —  Work  in  the  Birmingham 
Branch  during  the  last  quarter  can  only  be 
described  as  erratic,  at  one  time  a  short  rush, 
with  its  promise  of  better  times,  only  to  be 
followed  with  depression,  one  establishment 
busy,  while  its  neighbours  are  decidedly  slack, 
so  that,  at  the  best,  it  has  been  but  normal. 
Our  out-of-work  have  varied  but  slightly,  being 
lour  at  both  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  three 
months.  Members  making  Birmingham  their 
objective  are  requested  to  pay  strict  attention  to 
Rule  35,  clauses  1  and  2,  General  Rules.  The 
raising  of  the  minimum  wage  in  this  branch,  I 
am  glad  to  report,  is  being  recognised  by  nearly 
every  employer,  the  few  that  are  not  yet  in  line 
are  being  approached  by  our  committee  with 
every  confidence,  and  I  hope  on  a  future 
occasion  to  be  able  to  give  the  good  news  that 
the  reproach  that  has  for  so  long  been  attached  to 
Birmingham  Branch  as  being  one  of  the  lowest-paid 
branches  of  the  Union,  with  the  same  scale  of  wage 
for  finisher  and  forwarder,  no  longer  exists.— 
W.  H.  Pox. 

Bradford. — Since  my  last  report— which  was 
an  encouraging  one  in  respect  to  trade— a  wave 
of  depression  has  been  hovering  around  us. 
We  have  nine  members  out  of  employment, 
which  is  an  unusually  large  number  for  this 
branch  to  have  out  at  one  time,  but  a  fire  which 
broke  out  at  one  firm  accounts  for  four  of  them 
who  were  usually  in  constant  employment.  In 


regard  to  our  movement  to  prevent  Corporation 
contracts  being  sent  out  of  the  town  (reported  in 
our  last  issue),  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state 
that  our  efforts  were  entirely  successful,  the 
whole  of  the  contracts  being  given  to  Bradford 
firms.  This  satisfactory  result,  which  was 
attained  by  the  joint  action  of  typographers  and 
lithographers  along  with  our  branch,  shows  the 
advantages  to  be  gained  by  combined  action, 
together  with  Labour  members  on  the  Council ; 
also,  the  need  and  desirability  of  local  Printing 
and  Kindred  Trades  Federation.  The  City 
Fathers  seem  to  be  endeavouring  to  establish 
records  for  long  sittings  at  their  Council 
meetings,  one  sitting  going  on  from  3  p.m.  till 
1  a.m.  Feeding  the  children  out  of  the  rates 
occupied  one  long  sitting,  and  it  has  been 
remarked  what  a  nuisance  those  Labour 
members  are.  Of  course,  Labour  repre¬ 
sentatives  are  always  a  nuisance  to  a  certain 
section  of  the  community  whilst  endeavouring 
to  serve  the  interests  of  their  own  class. — 
A.  T.  Sutton. 

Carlisle. — Although  trade  is  not  quite  so 
brisk  as  last  quarter,  we  still  have  all  our 
members  fully  employed.  — W.  A.  Wilkinson. 

Derby. — Am  pleased  to  report  that  all  our 
members  are  employed.— J.  Brailsford. 

Dublin.  —  Trade  is  very  dull,  about  ten 
members  being  idle  at  present.  Finishers  and 
rulers  are  fairly  well  employed,  stationery  and 
letterpress  forwarders  are  not  so  fortunate. — 
Robt.  Burke 

Edinburgh. — Trade  has  improved  slightly, 
yet  we  have  a  number  of  members  still  “  sign¬ 
ing,”  and  “outsigned,”  averaging  about  eleven 
per  week.  Letterpress  improved  considerably 
towards  the  end  of  the  year,  but  stationery  is 
very  dull.  On  visiting  the  “Finishing”  classes 
— Scottish  Board  of  Manufacturers — I  met  with 
some  good  examples  of  inlaid  work.  On  the 
whole  the  work  is  fairly  successful,  although  I 
think  more  scope  should  be  allowed  lor  individu¬ 
ality  of  design.  One  of  the  very  regrettable 
features  in  connection  with  these  classes  is  that 
they  have  not  been  better  attended  by  members 
of  our  trade,  and  as  a  consequence  they  will  be 
thrown  open  to  the  public  next  year.—  T.  K. 
Vipond. 

Halifax.  —Trade  has  been  fairly  good  this 
quarter.  We  have  paid  £3  for  local  relief  but 
it  was  not  because  of  slackness.  Glad  to  say  we 
have  had  application  for  men  from  other  towns, 
but  we  had  none  out. — T.  Johnson. 

Hanley.— Trade  at  present  is  fairly  good, 
having  only  two  members  on  the  books.  Trust¬ 
ing  the  healthy  state  of  trade  may  be  maintained 
throughout  the  year. — W.  T.  Leese. 

Hull. — Although  we  can  rejoice  over  our 
trade  being  so  good  a-i  to  employ  all  our  members 
with  only  one  exception,  it  is  a  matter  for  regret 
to  report  so  many  printers  out  of  work.  They 
have  our  sympathies,  and  trust  the  time  will 
soon  arrive  when  all  will  be  fully  employed 
again.  — P.  Drewery. 
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Hyde.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  trade  for 
the  past  quarter  has  been  very  ln*isk,  all  mem¬ 
bers  being  fully  employed  —  Harry  Winter- 
botham 

Ipswich.  There  is  some  slight  improvement 
in  trade  since  last  report,  but  am  afraid  it  is 
only  temporary.  All  trades  in  this  district  are 
more  or  less  affected  by  the  general  depression. 
— T.  Sanderson. 

Leeds.— The  depression  in  trade  still  con¬ 
tinues.  We  made  a  iDromi-Niug  start  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year  with  a  clear  hook, 
but  now  we  have  10  “  signing.”— J.  W.  Vollans. 

Leicester.— The  improvement  in  trade  re¬ 
ported  last  quarter  has  been  well  maintained, 
there  being  no  one  ”  signing  ”  at  present.  Trade 
generally,  however,  is  below  normal.  -  Albert 
G.  Foster. 

Liverpool.  — Although  trade  is  only  moderate 
yet  it  represents  an  improvement  on  the  corre- 
spopding  quarter  of  last  year.  Twenty-one 
members  are  out  of  work  at  time  of  writing, 
mostly  stationery  binders.  -Rr  the  technical 
classes  connected  with  our  trade -17  have 
become  students  in  the  forwarding  class  and  10 
in  the  finishing  class.  Last  year  two  of  the 
students  won  silver  medals,  one  in  the  Honours 
class.  Prizes  in  money  were  also  won  by  two 
students  from  a  fund  provided  by  the  Master 
Printers’  Association.  J.  N.  McArdle. 

London. -The  improvement  in  trade  noted  in 
my  last  has  exhausted  itself.  By  a  comparison 
of  the  first  three  months  in  1904  and  19  5,  I  find 
the  last  three  months  has  nearly  doubled  the 
number  of  unemployed ;  the  average  for  the 
first  13  weeks  in  1904  being  .33.  The  13  weeks 
just  concluded  shows  an  average  of  03.  The 
decline  is  noticeable  in  all  branches,  cloth  and 
stationery  being  the  greatest  sufferers.  There 
aiipears  to  be  no  immediate  prospect  of  improve¬ 
ment.  The  Athenreum  recently  published  an 
exhaustive  article  upon  the  book  trade,  and 
stated  that  during  the  recent  season  there  had 
bed'll  over  200  less  new  works  published  than  the 
preceding  season.  Those  who  follow  the 
fluctuations  of  the  publishing  world  are  aware 
what  an  enormous  difference  this  makes  in  the 
emifloyment  of  labour.  The  decline  may  be 
only  transitory  -  but,  in  the  meantime,  men  are 
weary  of  idleness,  and  the  grim  tyrant  “  want  ” 
stares  them  in  the  face. — A.  .J.  Carter. 

Manchester.— Trade  has  been  exceptionally 
bad  for  the  time  of  year ;  som»  30  members 
“  signing,”  most  of  whom  are  stationery  binders. 
Rulers  have  enjoyed  a  fairly  busy  season  during 
the  past  nine  months.  With  the  revival  in  the 
cotton  industry,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  trade  will 
improve  all  round  until  our  members  are  enabled 
to  participate  in  the  general  prosperity.— Thos. 
Hagan. 

Middlesbrough.— Pleased  to  report  fairly 
good  trade,  none  of  our  members  being  out  of 
work.  There  is  some  friction  in  one  Arm,  how¬ 
ever,  affecting  some  three  or  four  members. 
But  we  trust  good  courcils  will  prevail  and  a 
fair  settlement  be  arrived  at.-J.  W.  Copeland. 

Newcastle.— Trade  has  been  rather  quiet 
during  the  past  quarter;  ruling  being  the  branch 
affected  at  present.  Two  attempts  have  been 
mHde  to  encroach  on  the  rights  of  our  trade, 
which  up  to  the  present  have  been  successfully 
resisted.  The  annual  dinner  of  the  branch  was 
held  on  February  17th,  which  proved  a  great 
success.— J.  D.  Meldrum. 

Nottingham.— Trade  is  fair,  except  that  some 
of  the  pattern  book  shops  show  a  slight  fall¬ 


ing  off.  During  the  quarter  we  have  had 
four  member -5  ‘  signing,”  viz.,  two  rulers,  one 
finisher,  and  one  binder.  An  effort  is  being 
made  to  establish  a  local  L.R.C.  in  Notting¬ 
ham. — H.  Cavers. 

Oxford.  — Trade  has  been  very  fair  during  the 
quarter.  I  am  i^leased  to  say  there  has  been  a 
branch  of  the  Independent  Labour  Party  formed 
in  this  locality,  which  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  und  shows  that  at  last  it  is  becoming 
recognised  that  only  by  the  workers  uniting  and 
co-operating  together  in  the  Labour  interest 
can  they  possibly  rise  and  improve  their  social 
conditions.— E.  Thurland. 

Plymouth. -Although  trade  is  rather  better 
than  it  was  last  quarter  there  is  still  room  for 
improvement.  We  therefore  look  forward  to 
the  renewal  of  the  Corporation  contracts,  which 
takes  place  in  March,  hoping  that  the  fair  shops 
will  secure  a  larger  share  of  the  work  than  they 
have  had  during  the  past  year.  Our  Labour 
member  (Mr.  Wood)  will  doubtless  take  an 
active  part  in  the  matter.  -W.  Norrish. 

Preston. —  Trade  is  very  dull  here  at  present 
stationery  binding  being  the  branch  chiefly 
affected. -G.W. 

Sheffield. — Trade  in  this  branch  on  the 
whole  is  only  moderate,  the  revival  that  seemed 
likely  to  come  has  not  been  reali-ed;  all  the 
same,  we  have  not  reached  a  state  of  depression 
very  acute  Interest  in  the  Union’s  affairs  is 
well  sustained,  and  the  business  done  at  branch 
meetings  is  done  in  a  workmanlike  manner. 
Much  attention  is  still  beirg  given  to  the 
question  of  district  federation  of  branches  of 
our  own  trade,  on  the  lines  submitted  to  the 
first  meeting  of  the  General  Council,  by  this 
branch  Our  local  Printing  and  Kindred  Trades 
Federation  still  commands  the  respect  and 
loyalty  of  its  members  During  the  winter 
months  it  has  been  carrying  on  propaganda 
work  by  means  of  meetings  held  in  the  various 
districts  covered  by  the  federation  with  en¬ 
couraging  results.  On  February  25th  the  annual 
conference  was  held,  when  matters  of  vital 
interest  were  discussed,  amongst  which  was  the 
importance  of  still  further  extending  the  area  of 
its  influence  and  operations.— W.  H.  Dyer. 

Shrewsbury. — Trade  fairly  well  maintained 
during  the  quarter,  and  tending  towards  improve¬ 
ment.  Our  branch  has  become  affiliated  with 
the  Trades  Council  of  the  town. — W.  Hughes. 

Whiteha'S'en.— Trade  is  very  fair  here  at 
present,  but  we  have  one  member  (a  stationery 
forwarder)  out  of  work.  Hoping  trade  will 
revive  shortly.— J.  Pattinson. 

Wigan.— Trade  is  very  fair  in  Wigan,  and, 
considering  the  depressed  state  of  trade 
generally,  we  are  more  fortunate  than  most 
towns.— A.  E.  Potter, 

Worcester. — I  wish  to  report  slight  improve¬ 
ment  in  our  trade.  We  have  made  another 
member,  but  unfortunately  we  have  one  out  of 
a  situation  here  at  present. — W.  H.  Atkins. 

Wrexham. — Trade  in  general  is  very  slack, 
but  owing  to  the  religious  revival  a  welcome 
increase  of  emifloyment  has  resulted  in  the 
Bible  and  hymn  book  department ;  thus  one 
might  say,  “All  hail,  Revival.” — L.  Osborne. 

York. — Trade  is  only  moderate,  three  of  our 
members  being  out  of  work. — John  Coyle. 
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OUR  branch  correspondents’  reports 
indicate  that  trade  in  our  various 
branches  is  still  far  from  satisfactory. 
Though  the  Board  of  Trade  returns 
show  that  a  revival  of  trade  has  set  in, 
yet,  so  far,  it  has  had  little  effect  upon 
the  bookbinding  and  printing  trades 
generally.  It  is  well  for  our  members 
to  bear  these  facts  well  in  mind,  as  a 
knowledge  of  this  kind  is  always  help¬ 
ful  when  branch  movements  of  a  pro¬ 
gressive  character  are  about  to  be 
undertaken.  The  branch  correspond¬ 
ence  column,  if  it  were  only  more 
fully  utilised  by  our  numerous  brandies, 
would  be  an  unfailing  index  of  the 
state  of  trade,  and  would  be  of  in¬ 
calculable  service  to  the  Union  at 
large.  May  we  again  appeal  to  those 
branches  that  are  not  already  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  column  to  at  once 
repair  the  omission  ? 

As  the  delegate  meeting  for  the  • 
revision  of  the  General  Rules  is  being 
held  in  Manchester  during  Whit- Week, 
and  consequently  the  attention  of  our 
members  is  being  specially  drawn  to 
the  city  where  the  seat  of  government 
is  situated,  it  has  been  thought  that 
an  article  dealing  in  some  little  detail 
with  the  history  of  Manchester  would 
be  neither  inopportune  nor  uninterest¬ 


ing  under  the  circumstances.  We  are, 
therefore,  inserting  in  this  issue  and 
the  following  one  an  illustrated  article 
entitled  “  A  Gossip  about  Man¬ 
chester.” 

Another  feature  of  our  present  issue 
to  which  we  desire  to  call  special 
attention  is  a  note  on  “  The  Edin¬ 
burgh  Working  Men’s  Club  and  In¬ 
stitute,”  contributed  by  our  good 
friend  Geo.  Reid,  the  late  able  secretary 
of  the  Edinburgh  Branch.  We  wish 
the  same  interesting  story  could  be 
told  by  many  more  of  our  branches. 

The  difficulty  in  obtaining  suitable 
accommodation  is  very  great  in  many 
of  our  branches,  and  we  should  be  glad 
indeed  if  the  capital  arrangements  that 
our  Edinburgh  brethren  have  made 
should  act  as  a  stimulus  to  other 
branches  to  go  and  do  likewise. 

The  Manchester  Branch  has  recently 
taken  rooms  in  the  Caxton  Hall,  a 
handsome  building  recently  erected  by 
the  Manchester  Typographical  Society; 
and  though  the  accommodation  is  not 
on  so  sumptuous  a  scale  as  our  Edin¬ 
burgh  friends  enjoy,  yet  it  is  far  in 
advance  of  the  ordinary  clubhouse 
arrangements.  We  should  be  glad  to 
hear  what  provision  the  majority  of 
our  branches  make  for  their  out-of- 
work  members,  as  this  is  an  exceeding¬ 
ly  important  matter  for  those  who  are 
unfortunately  temporarily  unemployed. 
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We  want  to  again  appeal  to  ovu’ 
readers  to  help  us  in  all  possible  ways. 
Though  some  friends  give  us  invalu¬ 
able  help  in  the  way  of  suggestions  and 
contributions,  still  there  is  plenty  of 
room  for  more.  Especially  would  we 
ask  for  correspondents  to  forward 
newspaper  cuttings  and  notices  of  iiseful 
articles  that  appear  in  the  current 
periodicals.  If  our  branch  correspon¬ 
dents  woukl  look  upon  this  as  part  of 
their  duty,  they  could  render  useful 
service.  But  let  all  such  commimica- 
tions  be  sent  on  separate  slips,  and  not 
mixed  up  with  ordinary  branch  cor¬ 
respondence. 

“  On  Our  Library  Shelves  ”  must  be 
kept  going,  and  we  invite  those 
branches  that  have  not  already  for¬ 
warded  lists  to  do  so  at  their  earliest 
opportunity.  In  the  course  of  time 
this  will  prove  an  important  Biblio¬ 
graphy  of  Bookbinding,  and  oiu  readers 
will  be  made  aware  of  all  that  has  been 
written  concerning  the  craft. 

Already  this  little  scheme  of  ours  has 
borne  good  fruit.  The  Hull  Free 
Libraries  Committee  have  had  printed 
and  circulated  a  special  list  of  all  the 
books  bearing  on  tlie  craft  that  are  to 
be  foimd  in  their  reference  and  lending 
libraries,  and  such  lists  are  now  avail¬ 
able  for  all  who  care  to  apply  for  them. 
If  we  can  get  this  tlone  in  other 
branches,  it  will  stimulate  study 
amongst  our  younger  craftsmen,  and 
do  much  to  help  them  in  later  life. 


Errata.  —  Two  unfortunate  errors 
occurred  in  our  last  issue.  The  article 
on  “  A  New  Method  op  Inlaying  ” 
was  written  by  H.  Brown,  of  Liverpool, 
not  R.  Brown  as  printed.  The  sixth 
paragraph  on  page  68  should  read  : 

Another  little  point  of  importance — 
many  leathers,  such  as  straight-grains 
and  hard-grains,  can  be  split  if  care  is 
taken  to  find  the  right  way  of  the  grain." 


TO  MY  BOOKBINDER. 

I  do  not  sing  of  reach-me-downs  and 
slops, 

I  chant  of  those  who  dress,  not  clothe, 
my  books — 

Of  Poole,  and  not  of  Moses, 

Who  may  be  a  .judge  of  noses. 

But  doesn’t  care  a  hang  about  your 
looks. 


My  books  stand  round  me  properly 
bedight, 

I’he  covers  hint  at  what  is  on  the  page. 
Behold,  my  “Forest  Lovers” 

Gleams  in  greenly  verdant  covers. 
And  vert  is  on  the  fore-edge  touched 
with  sage. 

My  cattle  books  are  rightly  bound  in 
calf, 

My  Russian  books  have  lately  been 
J  apamied. 

Whilst  different  shades  of  yellow 
Deck  the  perky  little  fellows. 

Which  tell  of  doughty  sieges  lately 
planned. 

My  binders  bind  my  sylvan  books  in 
boards. 

Divinity  they  deck  with  “mitred” 
backs ; 

Just  so,  I  always  tell  ’em. 

To  use  for  law-books  \  ellum. 

Or  horse-skin  for  the  works  of  Grub- 
street  hacks. 

I  sing  of  artists,  not  of  artisans ; 

I  sing  of  nothing  trashy,  cheap,  or 
mean — 

Of  Russia,  calf,  and  leather, 

Not  what  just  holds  books  together. 
Nor  gruesome  wrappers,  whelped  by  a 
machine. 

I  sing  the  song  of  pressing-boards  and 
blocks. 

Of  pulling,  whipping,  stabbing,  and 
repair. 

Of  glue  and  paste  and  varnish. 

Of  graining-boardi  and  tarnish. 

Of  guinea  edges,  kettle-stitch,  and 
glaire. 

I  sing  of  edges  painted,  gilt,  and  tooled ; 
1  am  the  bard  of  binding,  if  you  please. 
I  look  for  naught  sublimer 
T’han  to  be  the  master-rhymer 
Of  combs  and  guards  and  trindles,  and 
of  keys. 

I  sing  the  art  of  Grolier  and  Derome, 
Of  those  who  work  for  pleasure — and 
for  gain, 

Kalthoeber,  Staggermeier, 

Or,  to  raise  the  matter  higher. 

Of  Maioli,  de  Sued,  and  Roger  Payne. 

G.  S.  Layabd. 

From  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine, 
Nov.,  1904. 
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I  AM  not  fond  of  diaries  as  a  rule. 

Their  contents  are  not  meant 
for  the  public  gaze.  They  are 
scrappy,  egoistical,  often  silly  ;  yet 
what  a  loss  the  removal  of  two  diaries 
would  be — Evelyn’s  and  Pepy’s  — 
from  English  Literature.  Evelyn 
was  assuredly  the  Don  Quixote  of  his 
day  and  his  society — stately,  pure 
minded,  highly  cultured,  cold  perhaps 
and  a  little  over-fastidious — but  an 
austere  morality,  which  came  naturally 
from  his  sweet  yet  dignified  person¬ 
ality.  The  very  antithesis  was  Pepys, 
the  Sancho  Panza.  Yet  Pepys,  in  his 
queer,  slipshod  way,  was  a  moral  man 
too.  Had  he  lived  in  the  time  of  the 
Georges  he  might  have  been  accounted 
a  respectable  man.  Possibly  he  pre¬ 
ferred  moral  men  to  rakes  and  liber¬ 
tines,  yet  he  shows,  in  his  chattering 
way,  that  if  rakes  and  libertines  were 
highly-placed  courtiers,  he  was  not  the 
man  to  worry  them  with  moral  lessons. 
He  evidently  thought  it  better  and 
more  prudent  to  fall  in  with  their  talk, 
and  let  them  suppose  that  he  admitted 
a  general  approval  of  their  life  and 
ways  and  pleasures.  These  two  men, 
so  utterly  opposite  in  all  attributes, 
were  destined  to  record  their  im¬ 
pression?  of  the  Stuart  Court  and  Court 
society,  and  I  doubt  if  there  are  two 
books  which  give  us  two  such  sincere 
and  faithfrd  pictures  of  the  same  scenes 
and  the  same  age  drawn  with  pencils 
and  from  different  points  of  view.  To 
value  these  books  at  their  real  value 
is  to  me  impossible,  the  worth  of  one 
is  so  greatly  enhanced  by  the  value  of 
the  other.  Let  me  try  and  give  you 
an  example.  Take  the  lines  where 
Pepys  gloats  over  the  fact  that  he  was 


permitted  by  a  laundress  to  gaze  upon 
Lady  Castlemaine’s  laced  petticoats 
and  smocks,  and  the  glib  satisfaction 
with  which  he  says  it  did  his  heart 
good  to  see  such  pretty  and  dainty 
garments.  Imagine  a  man  delighting 
in  the  garments  which  covered  the 
nakedness  of  the  King’s  mistress. 
Place  against  this  frivolous  chatterer’s 
delight  the  steri..  comment  of  Evelyn 
on  the  death  of  the  King,  and  his 
picture  of  the  scene  in  which,  not  long 
before,  he  had  seen  him  surrounded 
by  his  concubines  and  his  riotous  com¬ 
panions,  gaming  and  fooling,  dafling 
the  world  aside  and  bidding  it  pass, 
and  the  summing  up — “  And  now  is 
all  in  the  dust.”  There  may  not  have 
been  any  difference  in  Evelyn’s  opinion 
of  Lady  Castlemaine  and  Pepys’,  but 
Pepys  could  do  homage  in  public  not 
only  to  the  Royal  Mistress  herself,  but 
to  the  dainty  coverings  of  the  con¬ 
cubine’s  beauties.  Evelyn  would  scowl 
at  vice  in  the  highest  places,  and  pull 
his  hat  over  his  brows  and  turn  the 
other  way  if  he  had  seen  the  dainty 
chemise  hanging  on  the  line  to  dry  ; 
would  have  lost  his  life  rather  than 
have  bowed  his  head  to  Gessler  in  the 
market  place.  Pepys  would  smilingly 
have  done  homage  to  the  dainty  under¬ 
clothes  if  he  were  called  upon  to  have 
bowed  to  the  laced  petticoat  of 
Gessler’s  mistress  exhibited  at  the  top 
of  a  pole  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the 
submissiveness  of  the  commtmity. 
Again  and  again  do  we  find  passages 
of  this  kind — amid  the  ashes  of  the 
great  fire — Pepys  with  his  head  out 
of  his  window  in  Seething  Lane,  and 
Evelyn  at  Bankside.  We  can  see  that 
anxious  and  lurid  time  through  the 
eyes  of  these  two  keen  and  shrewd 
observers,  and  never  were  two  con¬ 
temporaneous  observers  less  like  each 
other.  Evelyn  took  everything  seri¬ 
ously — sternly.  Pepys,  with  a  matter- 
of  fact,  almost  ignoble  tolerance,  would 
have  listened  to  any  amour  with  in¬ 
terest  and  a  sort  of  platonic  approval. 
It  would  have  been  hard  to  have  got 
Evelyn  to  have  tolerated  erotic  love  in 
any  form,  and  had  he  been  forced  to 
have  listened  to  an  avowal  of  such  a 
description,^  one  may  be  sure  that  the 
narrator  would  not  have  gone  away 
without  knowing  what  was  thought  of 
his  conduct,  and  that  without  stint  or 
measure.  Let  my  readers  get  these 
two  books — they  are  invaluable. — 

A.  J.  C. 
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THE  EDINBURGH  WORKING  MEN’S  CLUB  AND  INSTITUTE. 

BY  GEO.  REIU. 


This  institute,  wliicii  the  directors 
claim  to  be  the  premier  club  of 
its  kiml,  was  origiuatetl  at  a  public 
meeting  held  in  Richmond  Place 
Chapel  on  Friday,  April  8th,  18(14, 
Bailie  Mossman  in  the  chair,  when  a 
committee  was  ap]3ointed  to  take 
practical  steps  towards  the  formation 
of  a  working  men’s  club  and  institute 
in  Edinburgh,  affording  facilities  to 
the  working  men  of  the  city  and  others 
for  social  intercourse  ;  for  reading  the 
periodical  literature  of  the  day  ;  for 


which  is  splenditlly  equipped  to  suit 
the  requirements  of  the  members. 

The  progress  of  the  club  has  been 
steady  and  successful,  the  present 
meinbersliip  being  6(J0,  annual  income 
£■2,354,  and  the  visitors  number  ti0,0(J(> 
annually.  The  books  lent  out  to 
members  last  year  numbered  23,OdO. 

The  club  is  managed  by  an  execu¬ 
tive,  consisting  of  president,  vice- 
president,  secretary,  treasurer,  and  15 
ordinary  directors,  elected  by  members 
in  general  meeting.  It  is  lighted 


Libra  [tv. 


obtaining  such  information  as  is  to  be 
derived  from  books  and  from  lectures 
of  importance  and  interest  ;  also  for 
the  purpose  of  affording  indoor  amuse¬ 
ments  ;  in  short,  to  establish  an  in¬ 
stitution  where  for  a  small  sum  a 
working  man,  whatever  his  special 
tastes  or  his  ordinary  vocation,  might 
spend  his  leisure  hours  agreeably  and 
profitably. 

The  club  began  in  a  very  modest 
way  in  the  Royal  Exchange,  from 
which  they  had  to  remove  owing  to 
the  site  being  required  for  the  Alimi- 
cipal  Buildings.  Ultimatelj^  they  ac¬ 
quired  their  present  line  building. 


throughout  with  electric  light  and 
ventilated  with  electric  fans. 

The  various  departments  of  the  club 
include  library,  reading  room,  whist 
room,  visitors’  billiard  room,  members 
billiard  room,  draughts  and  chess  room, 
domino  room,  chess  club,  whist  club, 
literary  society,  lectures,  concerts, 
socials,  &c. 

The  Library  contains  8,OOD  volumes, 
carefully  selected  in  every  department 
of  literature,  and  the  members  have 
the  privilege  of  selecting  the  books 
from  the  shelves.  The  volumes,  four 
at  a  time,  are  lent  out  to  members  free 
of  charge.  Facilities  are  afforded  in 
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the  library  for  correspondence,  and 
writing  materials  are  provided  for  the 
use  of  members. 

The  Reading  Room  is  large,  com¬ 
modious,  and  well  lighted.  On  the  tables 
are  all  the  leading  English,  Scotch, 
and  Irish  newspapers,  the  principal 
reviews,  magazines,  periodicals,  and  a 
large  number  of  books  of  reference. 

The  Whist  Room. — There  are  nine 
tables  in  this  room.  The  furniture  and 
accessories  being  complete  gives  mem¬ 
bers  every  opportunity  of  entering  into 
league,  friendly,  and  practice  matches. 

The  Visitors'  Billiard  Room  contains 
four  tables  and  one  billiard-bagatelle 


By  an  arrangement  with  the  direc¬ 
tors,  the  Edinburgh  Branch  of  the 
B.  &  M.R.C.U.  have  secured  the  use  of 
this  splendid  club  for  those  members 
who  may  be  idle.  The  superintendent, 
Mr.  Borley,  kindly  consented  to  take 
charge  of  the  out-of-work  book  which 
lies  at  the  club.  All  those  signing  and 
those  signed  out  have  the  privileges  of 
membership,  having  the  entire  run  of 
the  club. 

Most  of  the  delegates  at  our  last 
G.C.  held  in  Edinburgh  were  shown 
over  the  club  premises,  and  they  e.x- 
pressed  themselves  as  highly  delighted 
that  working  men  had  such  a  club,  so 


Membees’  Reading  Room. 


table.  The  tables  are  kept  in  the  best 
condition,  and  there  is  a  plentiful 
supply  of  first-class  cues. 

The  Members'  Billiard  Room  contains 
nine  billiard  tables  and  one  billiard- 
bagatelle  table.  There  are  six  16-c.p. 
electric  lights  on  each  table.  Tables, 
cues,  &c.,  are  kept  in  the  best  possible 
condition. 

The  Draughts  and  Chess  Room. — This 
room  is  well  lighted  and  ventilated. 
Every  facility  is  given  to  members  and 
others  to  take  part  in  these  games. 

The  Domino  Room. — A  large  room 
on  first  floor,  with  a  plentiful  supply  of 
dominoes  for  members. 


handsomely  housed,  well  managed,  and 
run  on  strictly  temperance  lines  ;  and 
they  congratulated  the  members  of  the 
Edinburgh  Branch  as  being  so  fortunate 
in  having  the  use  of  such  an  institute. 

We  have  had  one  year’s  experience 
and  it  has  proved  so  satisfactory  to  all 
concerned  that  we  sincerely  hope  the 
agreement  with  the  directors  may  long 
continue. 

I  have  to  express  my  indebtedness 
to  the  directors  for  information  so 
readily  granted,  and  also  to  thank 
them  for  use  of  blocks  for  the  purpose 
of  illustrating  this  article. 
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THE  PEN  MACHINE. 

BY  SIDNEY  R.  SPRECKLEY. 

I  SHALL  endeavour  in  this,  rny 
second  article,  to  give  the  death¬ 
blow  to  that  spirit  of  prejudice  which 
at  present  exists  amongst  paper-rulers 
towards  modern  machinery,  by  quoting 
some  simple  methods  by  which  this 
means  of  livelihood  can  be  made  more 
easy. 

It  will  be  readily  granted  me  that 
opinion  varies  greatly  on  the  question 
of  handicraft.  I  shall  therefore  speak 
of  the  trade  as  I  have  found  it,  coupled 
with  the  opinions  of  men  who  have 
made  paper-ruling  a  life-long  study. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  advocate 
the  use  of  any  special  make  of  machine  ; 
suffice  it  to  say  that  it  should  be  of  a 
well-finished  order.  “  Good  finish  is 
a  great  essential  to  good  work."  It 
should  be  at  the  least  3(t  inches  wide, 
fitted  with  the  auxiliary  carriage,  and 
driven  by  power  (if  jiossible).  I  ad¬ 
vocate  a  power-driven  machine  on 
account  of  that  steadiness  of  running 
which  cannot  be  gained  by  turn  of 
hand  ;  moreover,  in  the  ease  of  having 
a  lieavy  pattern  running  in  botli  car¬ 
riages,  the  operat<3r  has  cpiite  sufficient 
to  do  to  watch  his  job. 

Every  man  shoukl  make  a  rule  of 
glancing  over  his  machine  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning,  or  before  he  is 
about  to  commence  working  it  ;  the 
parts  should  be  kept  well  oiled  ;  all 
rollers  should  be  kept  carefully  wrapped 
with  clean  blotting  jiaper,  and  it  should 
be  noticed  that  they  are  running  in  the 
proper  direction.  vSee  to  it  that  all 
nuts  are  securely  locked.  Too  great 
care  cannot  be  exercised  in  the  cording 
of  the  machine  (an  uneven  tension  is 
the  cause  of  many  mishaps).  Special 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  stitch¬ 
ing  and  condition  of  the  blanket  ;  it 
should  not  be  screwed  too  tight  (a  bad 
blanket  is  a  tyrant). 

Every  ruler  should  possess  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply  of  pens,  for  the  pen  is  the 
life  of  the  trade.  In  this  respect,  as 
in  many  others,  opinion  varies  greatly 


as  to  the  make  of  pen  to  use.  Per- 
sonall-v,  I  plump  for  the  Hickok 
Striker  Pen,  although  I  am  by  no 
means  a  pro-American.  I  find  them 
the  best,  therefore  speak  in  their 
favour.  Few  indeed  are  the  men  who 
have  gained  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  culture  of  the  pen.  It  has  been 
on  many  occasions  a  matter  of  deep 
regret  to  me  to  witness  the  sorry  plight 
of  the  operator  when  engaged  upon  a 
class  of  paper  more  than  ordinarily 
ull.  Broken  lines  are  the  order,  and 
he  man  fumes  and  blames  the  paper- 
iiiaker.  But  the  fault  lies,  in  many 
instances,  entirely  with  the  pen.  When 
exYJeriencfng  a  difficulty  of  this  kind, 
carefully  scrape  away  the  heel  of  the 
pen,  keep  the  paper  from  any  undue 
lifting  by  means  of  the  cords,  and  then 
a  couple  of  rubs  with  a  sheet  of  sand- 
jiaper  (not  more)  should  set  the  matter 
aright.  In  the  rounding  of  the  heel  of 
the  pen  lies  the  secret  of  striker  ruling, 
and  of  almost  ecjual  importance  is  a 
straight  toe.  In  the  case  of  double 
pens,  a  twdsted  toe  will  cause  endless 
trouble  by  the  blinding  of  the  line. 
Here  a  fine  wrinkle  regarding  the 
blinding  of  a  double  pen — Carefully 
dry  the  pen,  and  then  draw'  a  piece  of 
slightly  oiled  blotting  paper  between 
the  points  ;  in  short,  repeat  the  drying 
process,  but  with  oiled  blotter. 

Everyone  knows  the  disastrous 
effects  of  oil  when  too  freely  used  with 
licjuid  inks.  With  care,  however,  a 
different  aspect  obtains.  In  the  case 
of  two  or  three-colour  w'ork,  oil  should 
always  be  resorted  to  for  greasing  the 
grippers  of  the  slide.  \Wien  the  hand 
becomes  practised  in  this  method,  a 
mixing  of  the  colours  will  be  miknowm. 

Speaking  of  modern  paper-ruling,  we 
invariably  allude  to  it  as  striker  work. 
I’his  class  of  work  is  gaining  popularity 
by  reason  of  its  speedy  output,  and  it 
is  in  this  department  that  the  laxity 
of  adaptation  on  the  part  of  the  work¬ 
man  exists.  But  the  workman  is  at 
fault,  not  the  method.  He  wall  not 
take  the  trouble  to  thoroughly  master 
its  intricacies  until  absolutely  com- 
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pelled  to  do  so.  He  usually  assumes 
the  conservative  spirit — “  What  served 
the  father  will  serve  the  son.”  In  the 
meantime  the  employer  is  deploring 
the  incompetence  of  the  workman,  and 
the  trade  union  craving  the  living 
wage. 

With  striking,  as  with  other  branches 
of  the  trade,  cleanliness  of  machine 
should  be  the  first  thought.  It  should 
then  be  seen  that  the  slide  is  securely 
held  in  the  socket  of  the  carriage,  and 
the  machine  locked.  The  tension 
roller  and  strain  of  the  cords  must  be 
varied  according  to  the  size  and  weight 
of  the  paper  to  be  ruled — especially  is 
this  noticeable  in  the  case  of  manifold 
and  bank  papers.  The  correct  angle 
must  be  maintained  in  the  setting  of 
the  pen.  There  should  not  be  the 
slightest  leaning  either  to  or  from  the 
operator,  neither  should  the  pen  be 
worked  at  too  perpendicular  an  angle. 
The  carriage  should  not  ride  the  cam 
higher  than  a  quarter-inch  from  the 
surface  of  the  paper  (lower  if  possible). 
The  jar  resister  is  very  beneficial  in 
striking,  and  should  always  be  brought 
into  use  ;  the  pressure  will  have  to  be 
regulated  according  to  the  strength  of 
the  rubber  band  in  use.  Regarding 
rubber  bands,  I  find  the  most  service¬ 
able  article  to  be  quarter-inch  square 
elastic  rubber,  as  it  can  be  made  up  to 
suit  any  machine.  It  can  be  obtained 
at  any  rubber  store  at  about  one 
shilling  per  yard. 

With  all  classes  of  understop  striking 
worsted  should  be  used.  It  is  far 
preferable  to  strips  of  flannel,  being 
easier  to  manipulate,  preserves  the 
slides  for  a  longer  period,  and  allows 
little  chance  of  the  shaking  of  ink  spots 
on  the  sheet  of  paper. 

The  use  of  gall  has  occasioned  much 
controversy  amongst  oiu?  ranks,  and 
several  substitutes  have  been  advo¬ 
cated  at  one  time  or  another  ;  still, 
for  hand-mades  and  hard  surfaced 
papers  gall  takes  supremacy.  The  un¬ 
pleasant  odour  can  be  avoided  to  a 
great  extent  by  the  addition  of  a  little 
methylated  spirit.  When  not  in  use, 
keep  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  and  well 
corked.  For  almost  all  machine-made 
papers,  soda  (common  washing)  will  be 
found  a  capital  substitute.  In  disc 
ruling  this  commodity  will  be  foimd 
to  give  the  ink  a  brighter  hue.  Gum 
and  glycerine  are  recommended  by 
some,  but,  althoiigh  good  substitutes, 
upon  certain  classes  of  paper  are  very 


slow  drying.  F or  parchment  and  very 
greasy  papers  liquid  ammonia  is  per¬ 
haps  the  best  property  known,  least¬ 
wise  it  is  an  instantaneous  grease  killer 
and  clean  to  use.  I  admit  it  has  a 
tendency  to  take  the  colour  of  some 
inks,  but  almost  every  good  quality 
ink  will  hold  it. 

Although  almost  every  ruler  is 
familiar  with  the  use  of  chloride  of 
lime,  few  are  aware  of  the  good 
ualities  of  oxalic  acid  as  an  eliminator, 
ts  strong  forte  is  its  neutral  effect 
upon  blue  or  black.  In  the  case  of  a 
red  feathered  feint  line,  or  a  red  blot 
upon  blue  paper,  oxalic  acid  is  invalu¬ 
able.  Mix  and  use  as  with  chloride  of 
lime.  Three  or  four  grains  to  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  water  will  be  found 
sufficient. 


FLANNEL  OR  BERLIN  WOOL? 

A  DAY  or  two  ago  I  came  across  a 
brother  ruler  whose  hands  looked 
as  though  they  were  encased  in  a  pair 
of  gloves  of  a  bright  red  colour,  and  on 
inquiring  of  him  how  he  managed  to 
make  such  a  dirty  mess  of  himself,  he 
told  me  that  he  had  had  a  heavy 
pattern  to  work  that  morning.  This 
artly  explained  the  state  of  his  hands, 
ut  still  I  could  not  understand  why 
he  should  waste  so  much  good  ruling 
ink,  so  I  asked  him  how  he  fed  his 
pens,  and  was  rather  surprised  when 
he  told  me  that  he  used  narrow  strips 
of  flannel  for  feeding  the  understops. 
I  then  inquired  if  he  had  ever  tried 
Berlin  wool  for  patterns  with  under¬ 
stops,  and  was  told  that  he  had,  but 
preferred  the  flannel. 

Now  I  have  tried  both  ways  of 
feeding  the  pens,  but,  unlike  my  friend, 
I  prefer  to  use  the  wool.  For  settings 
where  it  is  not  possible  to  feed  the  pens 
with  a  single  length  of  flannel,  I  find 
double  Berlin  wool  to  be  far  more  satis¬ 
factory  in  many  ways.  It  is  not  only 
more  cleanly  to  use,  but  in  striking 
there  is  no  possible  chance  of  its 
becoming  displaced  by  the  jolting  of 
the  cams,  and  thus  the  danger  of 
broken  lines  is  minimised.  Then,  too, 
I  consider  that  by  its  use  a  more  even 
flow  of  ink  is  effected.  When  flannel 
is  used,  I  have  noticed  that  while  the 
pens  in  the  understop  are  dropping 
with  ink  those  above  them  are  often 
almost  dry. 

But  I  should  like  to  hear  what  other 
rulers  have  to  say  about  this,  as  the 
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opinion  of  the  majority  will  no  doubt 
be  right. 

Here,  in  a  nutshell,  is  my  opinion. 
For  run-through  work  with  a  single 
pattern  flannel  should  be  used,  as  it 
has  the  advantage  of  being  placed  on 
the  pens  in  less  time.  In  double  and 
treble  patterns,  and  also  for  striking, 
Berlin  wool  may  be  used  with  advan¬ 
tage,  because  ( 1 )  it  is  more  cleanly  to 
use,  (2)  the  danger  of  its  becoming 
shaken  off  the  jjens  in  striking  is 
obviated,  (3)  a  more  even  flow  of  ink 
is  procured. 

Now,  will  you  write  to  the  editor  and 
give  him  your  opinion  ? — G.  B. 


“THE  SKINS  USED  IN  BOOKBINDING.” 

Messrs.  Edw.  and  Jas.  Richardson, 
of  the  Elswick  Leather  Works, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  have  just  issued  a 
little  booklet  containing  samples  of  the 
leathers  they  manufacture.  This  firm 
claims  to  have  given  special  attention 
to  the  recommendations  of  the  Society 
of  Arts  in  the  manufacture  of  their 
leathers,  which  they  state  are  ”  dressed 
and  dyed  without  the  use  of  mineral 
acids  or  any  other  material  at  all  likely 
to  affect  its  wearing  (pialities.” 

The  following  extracts  from  their 
remarks  on  “The  Skins  Used  in  Book¬ 
binding  ”  will  no  doubt  be  interesting 
to  our  readers. 

A  consiilerable  variety  of  skins  are 
used  for  bookbinding,  the  chief  among 
which  are  the  skins  of  sheep,  oxen  and 
calf,  goats  and  pigs.  Shekpskins  are 
cheap,  and,  when  properly  prejjared 
and  not  subject  to  hard  wear,  last  well 
on  a  book,  but  they  are  naturally  of 
a  soft,  weak  nature,  and  are  specially 
liable  to  be  damaged  by  surface  fric¬ 
tion.  Those  classes  of  skins  tanned  in 
India,  and  known  as  “  Persians,”  both 
sheep  and  goats,  owing  to  the  nature 
of  the  tannage  have  little  durability, 
although  at  first  they  are  mechanically 
strong. 

Calf — calfskin — although  capable  of 
receiving  a  beautiful  finish,  is  not  very 
(hirable,  even  though  it  is  jirepared 
with  every  care.  Ox  Hide  has  to  be 
so  much  'reduced  in  substance  to  fit  it 
for  binding  books  that  the  gi-eater  part 
of  its  strengtli  is  lost,  and  conse¬ 
quently  it  is  apt  to  become  brittle  and 
crack  at  the  joint. 

Morocco. — Goats  which  produce 
”  Morocco  ”  leather  are  of  several 


kinds  ;  of  these  the  finest  is  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  Goatskin,  known,  when 
finished,  as  “  Levant  Cape  Goat.” 
This  leather,  which  has  a  bold,  natui-al 
grain,  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful 
procurable  for  bookbinding.  When 
properly  prejiared,  it  has  great  dura¬ 
bility,  and  does  not  lose  its  flexibility. 

Pigskin,  also  termed  Hogskin,  is  a 
very  durable  leather,  although  apt  to 
be  somewhat  stiff  and  clumsy,  and 
best  adapted  for  large  work. 

The  Greenl.vnd  Seal.  .  .  The 

beauty,  strength,  and  unsurpassed 
wearing  qualities  of  Sealskin  first 
drew  our  attention  to  its  possibilities 
for  bookbinding  purposes,  and,  after  a 
niunber  of  trials  and  experiments,  we 
produced,  and  now  supply,  a  leather 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  highest 
authorities  on  bookbinding,  cannot  be 
excelled  for  beauty  and  durability. 
It  is  strong,  supple,  and  possesses  a 
tough  gi'ain  which  does  not  peel  or 
crack,  and  is  capable  of  resisting  hard 
ridibing  wear.  The  skin  has  the  pecu¬ 
liar  property,  which  is,  we  think, 
confined  to  sealskin — it  has  no  soft 
flawey  or  belly  parts,  but  is  the  same 
texture  all  over,  thus  rendering  it  very 
economical  in  use,  with  little  waste, 
as  all  the  marginal  cuttings  can  be 
used  for  small  work.  .  .  .  The 

animal  producing  the  skin  with  which 
we  deal  is  the  Arctic  or  Greenland 
Seal,  from  the  Northern  Coasts  of 
Europe  and  North  America.  They 
are  caught  for  the  most  part  by  ships 
specially  sent  out  for  the  purpose,  and 
their  capture  is  attended  with  con¬ 
siderable  risk  and  great  uncertainty. 
Moreover,  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  skins  when  tamied  are  found  to  be 
very  badly  damaged,  as  the  animals 
fight  a  great  deal  amongst  themselves, 
and  are  also  apt  to  be  cut  and  scratched 
on  rocks,  ice,  &c.  All  these  things  tend 
to  make  the  first  cost  of  a  good  skin 
somewhat  high  when  compared  with 
skins  of  domestic  animals,  which  are 
not  subject  to  such  rough  usage.  But 
taking  the  quality,  regularity,  and  large 
surface  available  into  consideration. 
Sealskin  will  be  found  one  of  the 
most  satisfactory  leathers  ever  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  trade. 


As  we  surpass  our  fathers’  skill. 
Our  sons  ivill  pass  our  own; 

A  thousand  things  are  hidden  still. 
And  not  a  hundred  known. 
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The  casual  visitor  to  the  City  of 
Manchester  will  find  few  indica¬ 
tions  of  its  antiquity.  There  are  few 
landmarks  to  denote  its  remote  origin  ; 
and  yet,  so  far  back  as  the  second 
century  of  the  Christian  era  Man- 
eunium  was  an  important  Roman 
station.  But  so  little  do  we  regard 
our  links  with  the  historic  past  that 
we  have  allowed  a  railway  company  to 
build  over  and  hide  from  view  the  one 
undoubted  bit  of  Roman  masonry  the 
city  possesses. 

Very  little  is  known  concerning  the 
early  history  of  the  town.  We  have, 
of  course,  our  local  legends,  the  most 
noted  of  which  tells  how  Tarquin,  a 
giant  of  ill-repute,  and  an  enemy  of 
King  Arthur,  kept  his  castle  at  Man¬ 


chester,  and  held  the  inhabitants  in 
constant  dread  of  his  misdoings,  until 
he  was  overcome  and  slain  by  Sir 
I^auncelot  of  the  Lake. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Normans 
begins  our  first  glimmering  of  accurate 
knowledge.  When  William  the  Con¬ 
queror  came  to  these  hospitable  shores 
in  1066,  and  with  kingly  generosity 
rewarded  his  followers,  we  find  he 
bestowed  upon  Roger  of  Poictou  all 
the  lands  between  the  rivers  Mersey 
and  Ribble.  Roger,  in  turn,  having 
his  own  imderlings  to  satisfy,  gave  the 
Barony  of  Manchester  to  one  Albert 
Greslet,  who  thus  became  the  first 
Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Manchester. 

In  1301  the  townsfolk  received,  for 
a  monetary  consideration  doubtless, 
their  first  charter  from  the  Greslet  of 
that  day.  They  were  permitted  to 
establish  a  Court  Leet,  and  had  the 
power  to  elect  officials  to  look  after 
local  affairs,  and  generally  have  some 
limited  share  in  local  government. 
But  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  retained 
his  right  to  tax  and  toll  all  articles 
sold  in  the  markets.  The  lord’s  mill 
and  the  lord’s  oven  were  still  the  only 
places  where  the  townsfolk  could  grind 
their  com  or  bake  their  bread,  and  for 
the  privilege  they  paid  the  “  lord’s 
penny  ”  with  customary  regularity. 

From  the  Greslets  the  Barony  passed 
to  the  De  la  Warres.  The  last  lord  of 
the  latter  family  had  been  educated 
for  the  Chinch,  and  beside  being  Lord 
of  the  Manor  was  also  Rector  of  the 
Parish.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
before  his  death  he  not  only  bequeathed 
lands  to  the  Church,  but  converted  the 
old  baronial  hall  into  a  place  of  resi¬ 
dence  for  the  clergy.  The  old  hall  is 
still  standing,  probably  little  altered 
from  what  it  was  in  the  old  days,  and 
is  now  known  as  Chetham  College.  It 
is  situate  close  by  the  Cathedral,  and 
is  the  one  perfectly  delightful  relic  of 
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inedispva!  Manchester  we  have  to  show 
our  visitors. 

After  many  vicissitmles  this  inter- 
e.sting  building  was  purchased  in  1658 
by  the  tnrstees  appointed  by  Hum¬ 
phrey  Chetham,  and  was  converted 
into  a  hospital  for  the  education  of 
poor  or  oi’phan  boys.  There  are  one 
himdred  scholars  on  the  foundation, 
and  they  still  hold  by  the  quaint  and 
picturesque  ch’ess  that  was  characteristic 
('f  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  Chetham  Library,  perhaps  the 
oldest  free  library  in  England,  is  rich 
in  books  on  archteology.  The  curious 
arrangement  of  the  library  shelves  into 
a  number  of  small  sections,  each  shut 
off  by  wooden  trellis  gates  from  the 
main  passages,  is  indicative  of  the 
days  when  the  books  themselves  were 
fastened  to  the  shelves  by  chains,  and 
when  the  readers  were  locked  in  the 
sections  whilst  engaged  in  consulting 
the  valuable  volumes.  There  are  a 
few  chained  books  still  to  be  seen  here. 
Among  many  other  interesting  MSS. 
to  be  seen  in  the  Chetham  Library 
perhaps  none  is  so  geiierally  interesting 
.to  visitors  as  the  original  MSS.  of  Dr. 
Ryrom’s  well-known  Christmas  hymn, 
“  Christians  Awake.” 

In  1596  the  Barony  of  ^Manchester 
was  sold  to  Sir  Nicholas  IMosley  for  the 
sum  of  £3,000.  The  Mosleys  were 
Lords  of  the  Manor  down  to  the  middle 
of  last  century.  It  may  interest  those 
curious  in  the  c(uestion  of  the  grow'th 
of  unearned  increment  to  know  that 
when  the  Corporation  of  Manchester 
bought  the  baronial  rights  from  Sir 
Tollman  Mosley  in  1846  the  sum  paid 
was  £'200,000.  The  growt.h  of  Man¬ 
chester  was  slow  and  uneventful. 
Very  few  references  to  it  are  found  in 
contemporary  history,  and  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  it  remained  a  small 
market  town  of  little  accoimt.  In 
1 638  Leland  describes  it  as  “  the 
fairest,  hest  builded,  cjuickest,  and 
most  populous  town  of  Lancashire." 
It  would  appear  that  by  that  time  the 
town  had  become  somewhat  noted  for 
the  production  of  “  cottons.”  probably 
owing  to  an  influx  of  Flemish  weavers, 
who  are  credited  with  having  intro¬ 
duced  the  new  industry  into  this 
country. 

Some  little  historical  colour  is  given 
to  the  annals  of  the  town  during  the 
Civil  Wars.  It  was  here  that  the  first 
serious  conflict  took  place,  and  in  the 
streets  of  Manchester  the  first  blood 


was  shed.  Manchester  was  imwalled 
and  defenceless  when  news  was  brought 
that  the  Royalist  forces,  under  Lord 
Strange,  meditated  an  attack  upon  the 
town.  The  streets  were  hastily  barri¬ 
caded,  mud  walls  built  at  the  most 
important  points,  chains  drawn  across 
the  Salford  bridge,  and  so  vigorous  a 
defence  organised  that,  after  a  series 
of  assaults  lasting  several  days.  Lord 
Strange  found  it  advisable  to  with¬ 
draw  his  forces. 

In  1722  the  fii’st  Post-office  was 
established  in  the  town,  and  it  took 
between  seven  and  eight  days  to  trans¬ 
mit  letters  from  Manchester  to  London. 
Manchester  did  not  become  a  place  of 
anji  great  importance  until  the  early 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  During 
the  latter  years  of  the  preceding  cen¬ 
tury  the  cotton  industry  had  been 
steadily  increasing  in  Lancashire,  but 
it  was  the  series  of  great  inventions  in 
mechanical  processes  by  Hargreaves, 
Crompton,  and  Cartwright,  culmina¬ 
ting  in  the  introduction  of  the  steam 
engine  by  James  W^’att,  that  suddenly 
raised  Manchester  to  a  place  of  the 
first  importance  as  a  manufacturing 
centre.  In  fifteen  years,  from  1788  to 
1803,  the  cotton  trade  of  this  district 
had  more  than  trebled  itself. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however, 
that  this  enormous  increase  of  trade, 
and  the  consequent  prosperity  of  the 
manufacturing  classes,  brought  with  it 
any  corresponding  benefits  to  the 
working  people  of  Manchester.  tVar 
with  France  was  draining  the  country 
of  its  resources,  and  what  with  low 
wages  and  heavy  taxation,  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  workers  was  by  no  means 
an  enviable  one. 

The  new  machinery  was  displacing 
much  hand-labour,  and  women  and 
children  were  being  crowded  into  huge 
factories  that  were  being  built  on  every 
hand.  The  sullen  discontent  found 
vent  in  frequent  riots  ;  mills  were  set 
on  fire  and  machinery  broken,  and  the 
temper  of  the  discontented  unemployed 
was  not  improved  by  the  unduly  severe 
repressive  measures  adopted  by  the 
authorities.  In  1812,  eight  persons 
were  executed  at  Lancaster  for  having 
taken  part  in  the  riots.  Four  of  these 
had  been  found  guilty  of  mill-burning  ; 
three  had  broken  into  a  house  in  order 
to  obtain  food  ;  and  one,  a  woman, 
had  been  found  guilty  on  a  charge  of 
stealing  a  few  potatoes. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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COVERING. 

BY  F.  G.  GARRETT. 

TEACHER  or  BOOKBINDING  AT  THE  BIRMINGHAM 
SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

WE  have  followed  some  of  the  more 
important  stages  in  the  making 
of  a  book,  and  may  assume  that  it  is 
bound — held  together  by  thread  and 
board,  like  the  bone  and  sinew  of  an 
animal’s  body — and  this  only  necessary 
to  its  completion,  a  skin  to  cover  it. 
I  propose  briefly  to  describe  the  best 
method  of  affixing  this  cover,  and,  in 
the  first  place,  to  consider  which  are 
the  best  materials  for  the  purpose. 

The  quality  most  essential  in  any 
covering  is  durability  ;  second  in  im¬ 
portance  is  flexibility — the  two  to¬ 
gether  form  the  ideal  book-covering, 
and  are  to  be  found  in  the  greatest 
degree  in  Morocco  leather,  unspoiled 
by  commercial  tanning  and  dyeing. 
Velhun,  though  very  strong  and  last¬ 
ing,  is  too  stiff  to  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  best  materials.  Pig-skin,  also 
strong  and  tough,  is  less  flexible  than 
Morocco,  and  is  best  suited  to  large 
books.  Calf  and  Russia  leathers,  as 
at  present  obtainable,  quickly  perish, 
and  should,  where  possible,  be  avoided. 
We  will  therefore  cover  our  book  in 
ungrained  Morocco,  prepared  according 
to  the  speciflcation  of  the  Society 
of  Arts  Committee  on  Bookbinding 
Leathers.* 

It  is  advisable  to  select  a  skin  pro¬ 
portionate  to  the  size  of  the  book — 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  better  to  cut  the 
cover  for  a  small  book  from  a  small 
and  consequently  thin  skin.  The 
leather  should  be  cut  leaving  from 

*  See  Report  of  Society  of  Arts  Committee  on 
“Bookbinding  Leathers,’’  or  quotations  from 
the  same  in  Cockerell’s  “  Bookbinding  and  care 
of  Books.’’ 


to  1^"  margin  all  round  for  turning  in. 
Then  it  is  pared.  This  must  be  done 
with  a  French  paring-knife.  A  line  is 
marked  on  the  cover  to  indicate  where 
the  edges  of  the  boards  will  come,  and 
the  paring  should  commence  a  little 
way  within  the  line,  gradually  thin¬ 
ning  the  leather  down  to  its  edge. 
Special  care  must  be  taken  where  the 
leather  turns  in  on  the  back  of  the 
book,  as  any  unevenness  here  is  very 
unsightly.  Generally  it  is  necessary  to 
pare  the  leather  a  little  along  the  back 
and  joints  to  allow  the  boards  to  open 
freely.  Some  amoimt  of  judgment  is 
required  to  know  how  much  to  take  off 
without  thinning  it  more  than  needful. 

The  leather,  having  been  prepared, 
is  well  pasted  and  allowed  to  soak  for 
a  few  minutes.  Meanwhile  the  book 
may  receive  a  few  final  touches.  A 
little  piece  off  the  back  inside  corners 
of  the  board  is  cut  away  to  facilitate 
opening.  This  piece,  of  course,  varies 
in  size  with  the  book,  but  for  an  8vo. 
book  should,  I  think,  be  about  Y'  long 
and  Y'  Ill®  edge  of  the  board, 
tapering  to  a  point.  Nothing  should 
be  cut  away  on  the  outside  of  the 
board.  Then  those  portions  of  the 
cords  appearing  on  the  sides  are  pasted, 
and  (care  being  taken  that  the  boards 
are  in  their  correct  position,  showing 
an  even  “  square  ”  all  round)  smoothed 
down  with  a  folder.  The  back  of  the 
book  is  then  pasted.  By  this  time  the 
cover  should  be  ready.  Notice  must 
be  taken  that  the  paste  is  spread  evenly 
over  it,  and  that  no  lumps  or  hairs 
from  the  brush  are  present.  The  book 
is  laid  on  the  leather,  leaving  an  equal 
margin  for  turning  in.  The  cover  is 
then  drawn  over  the  back,  tightly  but 
without  stretching,  and  laid  down  on 
the  uppermost  side  of  the  book.  .A 
slight  nip  in  the  press  is  useful  to 
smooth  the  sides.  The  leather  at  the 
fore-edge  is  now  turned  in,  allowing 
the  book  to  be  stood  on  the  fore-edge 
while  the  bands  are  nipped  up.  The 
band-nippers  should  be  nickeled  to 
avoid  the  danger  of  staining  the 
leather.  The  head  and  tail  are  next 
turned  in,  and  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  turned-in  leather  lies 
smoothly  and  evenly.  A  little  extra 
leather  is  left  from  the  turn-in  over 
the  head-bands  to  form  the  head- 
cap.  The  edges  of  the  boards  are 
rubbed  flat  with  a  folder,  and  should, 
if  the  paring  is  done  properly,  be  sharp 
and  square.  The  leather  at  the  corners 
is  well  stretched  over,  so  as  to  avoid 
any  join  at  the  corner  of  the  board,. 
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and  the  superfluous  portion  cut  off 
with  the  shears.  One  edge  is  then 
tucked  under  the  other.  When  the 
leather  is  turned  in,  the  boards  may  be 
separately  opened  and  pressed  against 
a  rule  held  in  the  joint,  so  as  to  make 
the  joint  straight  and  sc|uare.  The 
boards  are  then  closed  and  a  piece  of 
thread  tied  tightly  rounil  the  back  in 
the  small  spaces  between  the  head- 
band  and  the  board.  The  head-caps 
are  now  set.  With  a  pointed  folder 
the  leather  in  the  corners  of  the  head- 
cap  is  pressed  against  the  thread. 
Then  the  extra  leather  left  from  the 
turn-in  is  pressed  over  the  head-band 
and  flattened.  By  standing  the  book  on 
■end  on  the  paring  stone  and  rubbing  the 
back  with  the  folder,  the  head-cap  is 
made  sharp  and  even.  It  shouUl  show 
the  same  thickness  as  the  boards,  and 
be  set  in  a  smooth  even  curve.  Then 
the  bands  are  linally  nipped  up  and 
the  book  examined  to  see  that  the 
leather  is  sticking  everywhere.  Sheets 
of  celluloid  are  placed  between  the 
boards  and  the  book  to  prevent  the 
■damp  striking  through,  and  it  is  then 
left  tf)  dry  under  a  weight. 

When  the  book  is  dry  the  corners 
are  mitred.  This  is  done  by  cutting 
through  both  thicknesses  of  leather 
from  the  coi'iier  at  an  angle  of  45  ‘  with 
the  edges  (jf  the  boaril.  The  knife  is 
held  slanting  in  such  a  way  that  when 
cut  there  is  a  bevel  on  both  edges  of 
the  leather.  The  superfluous  leather 
imderneath  is  removed,  and  the 
•corners  pastetl  and  rubbed  down  again. 
If  properly  done  the  joins  should 
hardly  be  noticeable  and  the  corners 
should  be  C(uite  scjuare  and  sharp. 

These  are  the  principal  points  to  be 
■remembered  in  covering  a  book.  The 
leather  should  not  bo  made  too  wet, 
■or  more  paste  used  than  necessary. 
It  should  not  be  stretched  at  all  on 
either  back  or  sides,  but  should  be 
smoothed  with  the  folder.  The  edges 
of  the  boards,  the  corners,  and  head- 
caps  should  be  sharp  and  square.  The 
head-caps  should  be  level  with  the 
boards,  on  no  accoimt  projecting 
beyond  them.  The  head  and  tail 
panels  should  be  smooth  and  level. 
There  need  be  no  bulge  or  sign  of  the 
turn-in  if  the  leather  is  properly  pared. 
The  bands  should  be  straight  and  well 
nipped  up,  but  need  not  be  so  sharp  as 
they  are  usually  seen  on  common  bind¬ 
ings  having  false  bands.  The  boards 
must  open  freely  without  dragging  the 
book,  and  the  joint  mu.st  be  square. 


OUR  COMRADES  ACROSS  THE  SEA. 

Germany. 

A  RECENT  issue  of  the  Book¬ 
binders'  News,  the  weekly  organ 
of  the  German  Bookbinders’  Union, 
contains  some  significant  facts  which 
we  venture  to  reproduce  for  the  benefit 
of  oiu’  readers. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  wages  paid 
and  the  hours  worked  in  several  of  the 
bookbinding  firms  in  Breslau,  Ger¬ 
many,  some  250  inquiry  forms  were 
sent  out  to  the  workmen  and  work¬ 
women  employed,  with  reply  postage 
prepaid. 

Information  was  asked  as  to  the 
wages  paid,  hours  of  work,  number  of 
years  of  service,  and  the  conditions  of 
family  life.  In  response,  some  115 
replies  were  received.  The  comparison 
between  the  wages  paid  to  the  imion 
worker  and  the  non-union  worker  is 
very  marked.  The  editor  says  truly, 
“  The  non-unionist  has  his  reward  !  ” 
An  appeal  is  now  being  made  to  non- 
unionists  to  join  the  union,  and  thus 
to  aid  in  actively  supporting  those  who 
have  decided  to  agitate  until  better 
wages  are  paid — a  result  which  the 
unionist  leaders  have  every  reason 
for  thinking  will  shortly  be  realised 
The  Berlin  correspondent  of  Work 
and  Play  says — “  Most  of  the  German 
workpeople  have  undoubtedly  ad¬ 
vanced  in  wealth  and  well-being  during 
the  last  generation.  Their  wages  are 
higher  and  their  savings  have  enor¬ 
mously  increased.  The  working  day 
is  shorter,  and  social  legislation  has 
done  much  to  insme  them  against 
accident  and  the  disabilities  of  old 
age  ;  but  it  will  take  another  quarter 
of  a  century  to  place  them  on  the 
British  level.  The  German  work¬ 
men’s  wages  are  lower,  the  hovu's 
longer,  his  life  is  harder,  his  prospects 
are  less  bright,  and,  above  all  and 
beyond  all,  he  is  crmshed  to  the  earth 
by  the  burdens  of  militaryism  and  by 
the  class  failings  of  his  race.  German 
labour  is  still  largely  unorganised.” 

Dealing  with  news  from  Australia, 
the  editor  of  the  Bookbinders'  News 
summarises  the  results  that  have 
followed  on  some  recent  cases  that 
have  been  submitted  by  the  workmen 
to  the  Arbitration  Courts  in  that 
country.  Instances  are  given  where 
hours  of  work  have  been  reduced  from 
90  per  week  to  54,  and  wages  advanced 
from  30s.  to  45s.  The  number  of 
organised  workers  in  Australia  in 
round  numbers  is  given  as  185,000. 
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THE  FIRST  RLLING  MACHINE. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that 
machine  ruling  is  a  comparatively 
modern  process,  and  was  introduced 
into  this  country  by  a  German  about 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  The 
first  machine  was  known  as  a  “  drag  ” 
machine,  and  was  so  called  because 
the  operator  had  to  drag  the  sheets 
imder  the  pens.  The  “  cloth  ”  was 
made  of  tarpaulin,  and  was  covered 
with  blotting  paper  so  as  to  prevent 
smearing.  In  1819,  a  drag  machine 
was  established  in  Manchester  by  a 
vellum  binder.  This  particular  crafts¬ 
man  claims  to  have  been  the  original 
English  machine  ruler.  For  many 
years  he  had  been  in  the  employ  of  the 
East  India  Company  in  their  office  in 
London,  ruling  paper  by  hand  for  the 
company’s  use.  He  was  considered 
exceptionally  expert  at  hand  ruling, 
and  as  soon  as  the  “  drag  ”  machine  was 
introduced  to  his  notice  he  saw  its 
advantages  and  at  once  adopted  it. 
Only  a  few  years  ago  a  friend  of  the 
writer  saw  one  of  these  “drag”  ma¬ 
chines,  but  as  he  was  a  binder  and  not 
acquainted  with  ruling  processes,  he  is 
not  able  to  describe  very  minutely  the 
mechanism.  Perhaps  some  reader  of  the 
B.T.J.  has  seen  such  a  machine  and 
can  describe  it  in  detail. — S.  M.,  Man¬ 
chester.  — 

QUERIES. 

“  Plymouthian  ”  inquires  for  an  tm- 
failing  method  of  preventing  sections 
breaking  away  in  account  book  work. 
He  uses  best  quality  of  glue  with  a 
little  elastic  glue  added,  and  inquires 
whether  such  is  suitable  for'  account 
book  work,  or  whether  there  is  a 
special  method  of  preparing  same. 

Will  someone  inform  “  Apprentice  ” 
what  a  well  press  is,  and  for  what 
purpose  it  is  or  was  used  ? 

“  Progress  ”  asks  the  following 
questions  : — How  is  gold  bronze  and 
white  relief  stamping  done  ?  He  also 
inquires  :  What  is  the  substance  used 
for  white  lettering  on  books,  method 
of  working,  nrice,  and  where  to  obtain 
same  ? 


Will  some  finisher  kindly  inform  me 
the  best  way  to  prepare  calf  for  letter¬ 
ing,  and  what  size  to  use  ? 

“  Troubled.” 

ANSWERS. 

Mixing  Glaire. — Among  recipes  for 
“  washing  up  ”  cloth,  roan,  &o., 
“  Album  ”  will  perhaps  find  the  follow¬ 
ing  a  useful  one  : — Dissolve  loz.  of 
sal  ammoniac  in  one  gill  of  water,  and 
add  this  in  the  proportion  of  one  to 
three  of  glaire.  In  hot  weather  a  few 
drops  of  glycerine  added  will  help  it 
to  retain  the  freshness  for  finishing. 
Judgment  must  be  exercised  in  regula¬ 
ting  the  strength  of  the  glaire  to  the 
varying  conditions  of  hot  and  cold 
weather,  to  avoid  the  disagreeable 
after  effects. — “  Mancunian.” 


Adam  Sedbar  also  replies  to  the 
above  query.  To  prevent  glaire  turning 
up  grey,  he  recommends  adding  vinegar 
in  the  proportion  of  one  to  three  of  glaire. 
*  * 

Paper  Varnish. — A  good  paper 
varnish  may  be  obtained  by  mixing 
|oz.  of  Canada  balsam  with  loz.  of 
oil  of  turpentine.  These  should  be 
put  into  a  wide-mouthed  jar  or  vessel 
and  heated  in  an  oven  or  saucepan  of 
hot  water  rmtil  it  becomes  thoroughly 
mixed  and  limpid.  Apply  this  mixture 
whilst  warm  with  a  wide,  soft,  camel- 
hair  brush.  A  suitable  base  for  the 
above  can  be  made  by  dissolving  ^-oz. 
of  isinglass  in  a  gill  of  warm  water. 
Apply  two  coats  of  this  size,  allowing 
each  to  dry  thoroughly  before  applying 
varnish.  Another  base,  which  is 
cheaper,  may  be  used.  This  is  corn¬ 
flour  made  into  a  thin  size,  two  coats 
as  above. — “  Small  Heathen.” 


Rubber  Solution  for  Binding 
Single  Leaves. — Adam  Sedbar,  re¬ 
plying  to  “  Quiz,”  says  : — “  Very  little 
is  gained  by  home  manufacture  ;  ” 
but  he  offers  the  following  as  a  recipe 
that  may  serve  anyone  in  a  fix  : — 
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One  shilling’s  w’orth  of  bottle  rubber 
(other  kinds  no  use),  cut  into  line 
shavings  and  put  into  a  jar  containing 
half-a-pint  of  mineral  naphtha.  Stir 
up  with  a  stick  at  frequent  intervals 
vintil  it  attains  about  the  consistency 
of  thin  treacle.  Apply  with  a  rather 
hard,  stumpy  brush. 


ON  THE  LIBRARY  SHELVES. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF 

BOOKBINDING  IN  THE  HULL 
PUBLIC  LIBRARIES. 

Reference  Library. 

Bookbinder,  The  :  Illustrated  journal 
for  binders,  librarians,  and  lovers  of 
books.  7  vols.  (1887-94). 

Note. — From  vol.  4,  called  “  The 
British  Bookmaker.” 

Bookbinding  (in  ”  Quarterly  Review,” 
vol.  177,  1893). 

Brown,  .1.  D.  Ilookbinding  and  Re¬ 
pairing  (in  “  Manual  of  Library 
Economy,”  1903). 

Cockerell,  D.  Leather  for  Book¬ 
binding  (in  “  Joru'nal  of  the  Society 
of  Arts,”  vol.  48,  1900). 

Cimdall,  J.  Bookbindings,  Ancient 
and  Modern  (1881). 

Davenport,  C.  Decorative  Book¬ 
binding  (the  Lectures  in  “Journal  of 
the  Society  of  Arts,”  vol.  4(5,  1898). 

Davenport,  C.  Notes  on  the  Bindings 
of  the  10  vols.  of  the  "  Anglo-Saxon 
Review,”  10  Articles  (1889-1901). 

Davenport,  C.  Royal  English  Book¬ 
bindings  (“  Portfolio  Monographs,” 
No.  31,  1896). 

Edmunds,  W.  H.  Bookbinding  (in 
“  Artizan’s  Reports  of  the  Paris 
Universal  Exhibition,”  1889). 

Edwards,  E.  Bookbinding  (in  “  jMe- 
moirs  of  Libraries,”  vol.  2,  1859). 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  vols.  4-26 
(1875-1902). 

Flat  Ornament  (contains  seven  designs 
for  Bookbinding,  plates  1 1,  42,  53, 
57,  94,  99,  130). 

Gibson,  S.  Early  Oxford  Bindings 
(Bibliographical  Society  Publica¬ 
tions,  No.  10,  1903). 

■Guide  to  the  Exhibition  in  the  King’s 
Library,  illustrating  the  History  of 
Bookbinding,  &c.  (British  Museum 
Publications,  No.  10,  1903). 


Johnson,  D.  V.  R.  Elements  of 
Library  Binding  (m  “  Papers  on 
Library  Subjects,”  1893). 

Leather  for  Bookbinding,  Report  of 
the  Committee  07i  (in  “  Journal  of 
the  Society  of  Arts,”  vol.  49,  1900-1). 

*Library,  The,  vols.  1-10  (1889-1898). 

*Library,  The,  from  vol.  1,  N.S.  (1900), 
continued. 

*Library  Association  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  Transactions  and  Pro¬ 
ceedings  (1878  to  1885),  6  vols. 

*Library  Association  Record,  from 
vol.  i  (1899),  continued. 

*  Library  Conference,  Second  Inter- 
nationtrl,  1897,  Trti.nsactions  and 
Proceedings  (1898). 

*Library  World,  from  vol.  1  (1898-9), 
continued 

MacColl,  E.  M.  Bookbindings :  A 
New  Technique  in  Tooling  (in  “  Art 
Jom-nal,”  1896). 

*Magazine  of  Art  (1882,  1894,  1898, 
1899,  &c.). 

Miller,  F.  Art  Workers  at  Home  ; 
Bookbinders  (in  “  Art  Journal,” 
1897). 

Modern  Bookbindings  and  their  De¬ 
signers  (in  ”  The  Studio,”  vol.  18, 
1899). 

Parker,  J.  G.  Leather  for  Book¬ 
binding  (in  ■■  Journal  of  the  Society 
of  Arts,”  vol.  50,  1901). 

Power,  J.  Books  and  Bookbinding 
(in  “  A  Handy  Book  about  Books,” 
1870). 

Prideaux,  S.  T.  Bibliography  of  Book¬ 
binding  (in  “  The  Library,”  vol.  4, 
1892). 

Note. — Gives  the  titles  of  about  450 
published  works  devoted  wholly,  or 
in  part,  to  the  subject  of  Book¬ 
binding. 

Racinet,  M.  .A.  Polychromatic  Orna¬ 
ment,  2  vols.,  contains  4  plates  of 
Bindings. 

Sanderson,  1’.  J.  Cobden.  Book 

binding :  Its  Processes  and  Ideal 

(in  “  Fortnightly  Review,”  vol.  56, 
1894). 

Spofford,  A.  R.  The  Art  of  Book¬ 
binding  (in  “  A  Book  for  all  Readers,” 
1961.)). 

*Studio,  The,  from  vol.  1  (1893)  con¬ 
tinued. 

Woolnough,  C.  W.  Whole  Art  of 

Marbling,  &c.  (1881). 

Zaehnsdorf,  J.  W.  Art  of  Book¬ 

binding  (1890). 


*  Almost  every  volume  contains  articles 
relating  to  Bookbinding. 
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Note. — Branch  correspondents  are  requested  to 
report  only  those  items  of  information  ivhich  are 
of  general  interest  to  our  members.  Willtherj  also 
remember  that  space  is  limited^  and  therefore 
necessary  that  they  give  all  their  infoi'mation  in 
as  brief  afomn  as  possible. 


Aberdeen.— There  was  some  little  improve¬ 
ment  in  trade  during  the  early  part  of  this 
quarter,  but  at  time  of  writing  it  has  reverted 
to  the  condition  reported  last  quarter. — 
J.  S.  Strachan. 

Bath, — Although  our  members  have  been 
fully  employed  during  the  quarter,  trade 
generally  is  very  quiet.  Two  of  our  members 
have  emigrated  to  America,  and  their  places  are 
taken  up  by  two  others.  The  visit  of  the  Chief 
Secretary  was  much  appreciated  by  the  members 
of  the  “Queen  of  the  West,”  and  the  useful 
hints  given  by  the  C.S.  should  bear  good  fruit 
by  increasing  our  membership,  which  we  are 
hoping  to  report  very  shortly.— R.  Knowles. 

Barrow.— Trade  is  not  very  brisk  at  present, 
but  I  am  glad  to  report  all  our  members 
employed. — M.  Dodd. 

Bradford.— I  regret  being  unable  to  report 
any  improvement  in  our  trade.  At  the  present 
moment  it  shows  no  indication  of  getting  better. 
Eight  of  our  members  are  unemployed  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  one  who  is  laid  up  with  sickness.  The 
general  trades  are  not  giving  any  indication  of 
a  revival,  and  the  problem  of  the  unemployed  is 
becoming  more  and  more  acute  every  day  As 
a  member  of  the  joint  unemployed  committee 
in  Bradford,  it  is  distressing  week  by  week  to 
deal  with  the  many  applications  for  work,  and 
to  know  that  work  can  only  be  secured  for  such 
a  few,  and  that  only  of  a  temporary  character. 
The  Bradford  Trades  Council,  in  response  to  an 
invitation  from  the  local  I.L.P.,  has  decided  to 
co-operate  in  organising  a  big  local  demonstra¬ 
tion  in  support  of  a  national  effort  that  is  being 
made  to  bring  pressure  upon  the  Government 
to  deal  with  the  unemployed  question  this 
Session.  Shall  we  make  any  impression?  Or 
have  the  workers  to  continue  on  the  verge  of 
starvation?  Surely  the  workers  must  arouse 
from  their  slumber  some  day.— A.  T.  Sutton. 

Belfast. — Trade  is  rather  dull,  ten  of  our 
members  being  idle,  viz.,  six  forwarders,  two 
finishers,  one  ruler,  and  one  gilder.  The  L  ,R.C. 
movement  has  made  great  strides  within  recent 
years.  Councillor  Walker,  who  was  selected  to 
contest  the  North  Division  in  the  interests  of 
Labour,  has  held  a  number  of  meetings,  the 
last  three  of  which  were  addressed  by  Mr.  A. 
Henderson,  M.P.  If  the  enthusiasm  displayed 
at  these  meetings  can  only  be  maintained  until 
polling  day,  Mr.  Walker  ought  to  achieve  a 
victory  for  Labour  with  a  substantial  majority. — 
Wm.  McGladdery. 

Birmingham.— Trade  during  the  quarter  has 
shown  a  decline,  with  the  result  that  the  number 


of  out-of-work  members  has  reached  twelve. 
Little  improvement  can  be  looked  for  until 
the  autumn,  unless  a  general  election  super¬ 
venes.  One  cheering  event  must  be  reported, 
viz.,  the  final  recognition  *of  the  32s.  minimum. 
Thus  we  can  pursue  our  motto  “  Forward,”  and 
our  next  effort  must  be  in  the  direction  of  safe¬ 
guarding  the  branch’s  interest ;  with  this  object 
in  view,  a  local  federation  of  the  Printing  and 
Kindred  Trades  is  now  in  prospect. — W.  H.  Fox. 

Cardiff. — Trade  has  been  very  fair  during  the 
quarter.  A  combined  meeting  and  smoking 
concert  in  connection  with  the  formation  of  the 
Cardiff’  and  District  Branch  of  the  Printing  and 
Kindred  Trades  Federation  was  held  at  the 
Grand  Hotel,  on  Saturday  evening,  April  15th, 
when  addresses  were  given  by  Messrs.  H. 
Skinner  (general  secretary  of  the  T.A.),  G.  D. 
Kelley  (general  secretary  of  the  Lithographic 
Printers),  J.  T.  Hall  (chairman  of  our  C.E.),  and 
J.  Elias  (local  secretary).  Mr.  G.  A.  Pettitt 
(president  of  the  local  T.A.)  occupied  the  chair, 
and  an  excellent  musical  programme  was 
rendered.  —John  Moore. 

Carlisle.— There  is  nothing  new  to  repori} 
this  quarter.  All  our  members  are  working,  but 
none  of  the  firms  here  are  particularly  busy. — 
W.  A.  Wilkinson. 

Darlington. — The  only  thing  of  moment  to 
chronicle  this  quarter  is  the  gratifying  fact  that 
the  one  shop  hitherto  “unfair”  has  come  into 
line.  There  is  now  only  one  man  in  the  town 
outside  the  union,  and  that  is  owing  to  the  fact 
that  he  is  not  eligible  to  join  us. — H.  H.  Hughes. 

Derby.  —Mr.  Brailsford  reports  trade  very 
moderate,  and  one  forwarder  out  of  work.  He 
also  sends  newspaper  cutting  giving  a  long 
account  of  the  prize  distribution  at  Bemrose’s 
technical  classes,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that 
several  of  our  members  have  achieved  distinc¬ 
tion,  viz. -Honours  grade :  W.  Dilks,  first 
class,  bookbinding ;  W.  Lacey,  first  class. 
Ordinary  grade:  J.  Ashworth,  second  class, 
bookbinding ;  J.  Barlow,  second  class,  and  S. 
Richardson,  second  class,  bookbinding. 

Dublin,— Trade  has  been  dull  this  quarter,  20 
members  signing,  and  a  number  signed  out. 
Finishers  and  rulers  fare  best,  stationery  for¬ 
warders  are  moderate,  whilst  letterpress  fare 
worst  for  slackness.  The  branch  will  be  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  Irish  Trades  Union  Congress,  which 
will  be  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  Wexford,  on 
Whit-Monday  and  following  day. — Robt.  Burke. 

Edinburgh. — Trade  showed  a  slight  improve¬ 
ment  at  the  beginning  of  the  quarter,  but  it  has 
since  fallen  away  again.  Business  seems  to  be 
badly  distributed,  as  we  find  one  shop  working 
overtime,  whilst  another  is  suspending  men.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  have  an  inquiry  into  the 
cause  of  this  state  of  things,  and  possibly 
it  would  result  in  revealing  facts  as  to  the 
methods  employed  in  various  shops.  Remedies 
might  be  suggested  which  would  enable  the 
branch  to  remove  the  anomaly.  As  things 
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are  at  present  it  is  clear  that  there  is 
a  want  of  equity  somewhere.  The  number  of 
members  signing  is  much  the  same  as  last 
quarter,  and  the  depression  is  felt  by  the  various 
l)ranches  of  our  trade  pretty  evenly  in  proportion 
to  their  number.  J.  K.  Vipond. 

Halif.vx. — Trade  here  has  been  fairly  good 
during  this  quarter,  having  paid  no  local  relief. 
Some  firms,  however,  comidain  of  slackness, 
whilst  others  are  fairly  brisk. — T.  Johnson. 

Hull. — Mr.  Drewery  reports  trade  very  slack, 
two  stationery  forwarders  being  out  of  work.  He 
also  gives  an  account  of  an  interesting  meeting  of 
representatives  of  the  Yorkshire  branches,  which 
was  held  on  April  15th,  tlie  object  of  which  was 
the  drafting  of  rules,  &c.,  to  V)e  submitted  to  the 
members  for  the  proposed  Bookbinders’  Federa¬ 
tion  for  Yorkshire.  The  following  constitute 
the  committee :  —Messrs.  Copeland  (Middles¬ 
brough),  Dyer  Hheffield),  Sutton  Bradford  ,  and 
Vollans  (Leeds'.  In  the  evening  an  enjoyable 
smoker  was  held,  when  si‘)eeches  by  the  various 
representatives  were  given  at  suitable  intervals 
in  the  evening’s  entertainment. 

Ipswich.— By  reirorts  received  from  the 
members  of  this  branch,  I  find  the  condition 
of  our  trade  has  been  of  a  very  fluctuating 
and  unsatisfactory  character  throughout  the 
present  quarter,  and  the  outlook  is  not  very 
cheering.  We  have  one  member  “out,”  and 
another  member  who  was  “signed  out”  has 
fortunately  just  got  in  work  again.- -T.  Sander¬ 
son. 

Leice.stkio  The  conditions  reported  last 
quarter  from  this  branch  remain  about  the 
same. — Albert  Cf.  Foster. 

Leeds. — Trade  still  continues  slack  here,  14 
of  our  members  “  signing.”  We  are  justly 
jubilant,  however,  over  the  satisfactory  settle¬ 
ment  of  a  local  dispute,  which  means  the 
recovery  of  a  great  amount  of  work  to  our 
members  which  had  been  done  for  a  numl>er  of 
years  by  what  we  consider  unfair  female  labour. 
We  are  fighting  to  retain  work  which  our 
members  have  bought  an  interest  in  by  a  seven 
years’ apiirenticeship.  “  The  price  of  liberty  is 
eternal  vigilance,”  therefore,  let  our  members 
take  a  more  active  and  intelligent  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  the  society  We  want  more  workers 
and  fewer  critics.— (leorge  Holmes. 

Livekpool.— Tw’enty-nine  of  our  members 
are  out  of  work  at  time  of  writing,  and  the 
average  has  been  twenty-six  throughout  the 
quarter.  Rulers  and  finishers  have  been  the 
most  fortunate,  forwarders  forming  the  bulk  of 
those  out  of  work.  I  can  only  hope  trade  will 
revive  all  round.  We  have  had  another  success¬ 
ful  “smoker,”  which  was  very  well  attended, 
and  trust  to  see  good  results  in  the  near  future. 
— J.  N.  Mc.Ardle. 

London. — Business  has  not  improved  during 
the  quarter  just  ended.  The  average  of  mem¬ 
bers  signing  and  outsigned  shows  that  7  per 
cent  of  our  members  have  been  out  of  employ¬ 
ment.  We  have  the  slackest  period  of  the  year 
yet  to  pass  through,  and  one  wonders  what  the 
totals  will  amount  to.  The  question  of  amalga¬ 
mation  has  again  been  seriously  entertained  by 
the  three  societies,  and  a  ballot  is  now  being 
taken  for  the  election  of  delegates  to  attend  a 
conference  upon  the  subject.  If  the  question 
is  entered  upon  in  a  broad  and  tolerant  sx)irit  a 
successful  issue  may  be  looked  for,  but  if  either 
of  the  above  three  societies  put  forward  a  pet 
scheme  as  a  sine  qua  non  of  their  acceptance  of 
amalgamation  the  whole  movement  is  doomed 
to  futility. — Arthur  J.  Carter. 


Manchester.- I  regret  to  report  that  nearly 
forty  members  are  at  present  signing,  which 
shows  a  decline  in  trade  since  last  quarter. 
Stationery  binders  are  the  principal  sufferers, 
and  it  is  distressing  to  note  how  the  continued 
slackness  has  resulted  in  exhausting  the  benefits 
of  several  smart  young  men.  Great  patience 
has  been  shown  by  our  members  in  regard  to 
the  wages  movement,  which  is  still  pending 
and  it  is  hoped  that  such  patience  will  ultimately 
be  rewarded  by  concessions  being  granted  from 
the  Masters’  Association  to  the  very  reasonable 
requests  embodied  in  our  memorial. — Thos. 
Hagan. 

Newcastle.— Trade  here  has  shown  a  steady 
improvement  duringthe  past  quarter.  Encroach¬ 
ments  of  a  serious  nature  are  being  resisted,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  our  esteemed  Chief  Secre¬ 
tary,  combined  with  the  loyalty  of  our  men,  I 
trust  to  be  able  to  report  success  in  our  next.— 
J.  D.  Meldrum. 

Nottingham. — Trade  has  been  very  dull,  with 
nine  members  signing,  viz.,  four  forwarders, 
three  rulers,  and  two  finishers.  The  prospect 
of  any  improvement  during  the  summer  months 
is  anything  but  encouraging.  -  H.  Cavers. 

Oldham. — Trade  has  been  fairly  well  main¬ 
tained  during  the  quarter,  as  only  one  member  ta 
forwarder)  is  signing.  The  adoption  of  Mr.  J.  R. 
Clynes,  secretary  of  the  Oldham  Ti'ades  Council, 
to  contest  North-East  Manchester  has  given 
gi-eat  satisfaction  here. — S.  Hulse. 

Plymouth.  -  Trade  has  fallen  off  considerably 
since  last  report,  and  there  are  no  signs  of  any 
immediate  improvement.  We  have  formed  a 
local  federation  of  the  Printing  and  Kindred 
Trades,  with  Mr.  Councillor  Wood  as  secretary, 
and  hope  it  will  work  out  to  the  mutual  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  kindred  trades.— W.  Norrish. 

Shrewsbury. — Trade  generally  has  been  fall¬ 
ing  off  this  quarter.  One  forwarder  has  been 
out  nearly  the  whole  of  the  quarter,  and  two 
others  have  been  on  short  time.— W.  Hughes. 

Shei-’i-teld. — There  is  nothing  of  interest  to 
report  from  this  branch  and  nothing  very 
encouraging  in  the'  present  state  of  trade,  four 
members  being  out  of  work — general  binders. 
The  quiet  time  that  comes  along  with  summer 
is  with  us  earlier  than  usual.  When  one  con¬ 
templates  the  situation,  the  need  of  directing 
our  energies  towards  the  reduction  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  working  hours  becomes  evident,  in  order 
to  absorb  (in  some  measure)  the  unemxdoyed. — 
W.  H.  Dyer. 

Whiteh.wen. — Trade  here  remains  very  fair 
up  to  the  present,  all  our  members  being  fully 
emx^loyed.— John  Pattinson. 

Worcester. — I  am  pleased  to  report  a  slight 
improvement  in  trade,  although  we  have  one 
member  who  is  unfortunately  out  of  a  situation. 
— AV.  H.  Atkins. 

York. — Trade  here  is  only  moderate,  some  of 
our  members  having  had  short  time.  The 
annual  meeting  and  “  smoker  ”  of  the  York 
Printing  and  Kindred  Trades  Federation  was 
held  on  March  18th,  and  was  a  great  success. 
Mr.  N.  Early  presided,  supported  by  Mr.  G.  D. 
Kelley,  Mr.  H.  Skinner,  Mr.  .James  Kelly,  and 
Mr.  R.  Barnes. — John  Coyle. 
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EDITORIAL.. 

UR  branch  correspondents,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  have  still 
to  complain  of  continued  dulness  in  the 
trade  of  their  various. districts.  Un¬ 
fortunately  for  us,  it  takes  some  time 
for  a  revival  of  trade  to  reach  our 
particular  industry,  and  we  don’t  begin 
to  feel  its  influence  until  it  has  been 
enjoyed  by  most  other  industries  for 
some  months. 

The  Board  of  Trade  report  relating 
to  changes  of  wages  and  hours  of  labour 
during  1904  is  not  pleasant  reading. 
It  plainly  indicates  the  severity  of  the 
period  qf  depression  that  we  have  been 
passing  through  since  1901.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  report  just  issued,  during 
1904  there  has  been  a  net  decrease  in 
the  rate  of  wages  paid  amounting  to 
no  less  a  sum  than  £39,200  per  week. 
Bad  as  this  is,  it  has  to  be  remembered 
that  this  is  but  one,  and  the  least 
serious  as  well,  of  a  series  of  such 
reductions  that  have  been  going  on 
since  1901. 

The  returns  for  the  first  six  months 
of  the  current  year,  while  still  on  the 
downward  grade,  are  much  more  hope¬ 
ful,  and  in  all  probability  we  have  now 
reached  the  turning  point.  Next 


year’s  returns  may  show,  if  not  a  net 
advance  in  wages,  at  least  a  cessation 
of  these  deplorable  reductions. 

Few  events  of  recent  years  have  so 
clearly  shown  the  growing  power  of 
the  Labour  party  in  Parliament  than 
has  the  proceedings  in  connection  with 
the  Unemployed  Bill  during  the  last 
session  of  Parliament.  The  Bill  itself 
is  of  little  account.  It  is  edged  roimd 
by  so  many  limitations  and  conditions 
and  qualifications  as  to  render  it 
practically  useless  in  face  of  the 
enormous  evil  with  which  it  has  to 
deal.  This  is  so  far  understood  by  the 
Labour  leaders  that  it  was  at  one  time 
seriously  considered  whether  it  would 
not  be  better  to  refuse  to  accept  the 
measure  in  its  present  emasculated 
form.  What  is  of  supreme  importance, 
however,  is  that  for  the  first  time  in 
recorded  history  the  British  Parlia¬ 
ment  has  declared  that  a  man  has  a 
right  to  work,  and  that  the  duty  of 
providing  that  work  belongs  to  the 
community.  This  surely  is  a  long  step 
in  the  right  direction,  and  one  that, 
now  we  have  taken  it,  must  lead  us 
considerably  further  on  the  same  road. 
The  unemployed  question  has  thus  at 
one  bound  become  a  question  of 
practical  politics,  and  has  been  lifted 
out  of  the  region  of  the  abstract  into 
that  of  the  severely  practical.  But 
how  far  vt^e  shall  go,  and  how  quickly 
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we  shall  travel,  will  largely  depend  on 
the  results  of  the  next  general  election  ; 
and  that  election,  in  the  very  nature 
of  things,  cannot  now  be  much  longer 
delayed. 

The  small  but  efficient  and  energetic 
Labour  party  that  at  present  is  doing 
such  u.seful  work  in  the  House  of 
Commons  must  be  largely  augmented 
before  we  can  hope  for  any  \"ery 
serious  efforts  lieing  made  to  hurry 
forward  desirable  nd’orins.  So  we 
must  see  to  it  that  we  each  do  our 
duty  ;  put  aside  our  old  party  ties  : 
sink  our  petty  jealousies  ;  anil  help 
forward  the  cause  of  Labour — and  that 
surely  means  the  cause  of  humanity — 
in  the  mo.st  practical  and  the  most 
immediately  useful  way,  by  helping  to 
increase  the  number  of  Labour  men  in 
the  British  House  of  Commons. 

The  Trades  Union  Congress  which 
has  just  concluded  its  meetings  in 
H  anley  was  the  largest  and  most  repre¬ 
sentative  Congress  that  has  ever  been 
held.  The  meeting  throughout  has 
been  characterised  by  practical  una¬ 
nimity,  there  being  none  of  those 
■'  scenes  "  that  were  so  familiar  a  few 
years  ago,  and  which  always  made  the 
judicious  grieve  and  gave  the  Philis¬ 
tines  cause  to  scoff.  On  another  page 
our  C.S.  gives  us  some  of  his  im¬ 
pressions  of  the  Congress. 

In  addition  to  the  Congress  meetings, 
there  were  several  conferences  held  in 
Hanley  on  matters  of  the  greatest  im¬ 
portance  to  the  working  classes.  On 
the  Saturday  immediately  preceding 
the  Congre.ss  there  was  a  Housing 
Conference,  at  which  iMr.  Richard 
Cadbury  was  the  jirincipal  speaker. 
On  the  question  of  the  housing  of  the 
working  classes  IMr.  Cadbury  speaks 
with  the  greatest  authority.  His 
Bournville  experiment — the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  and  conclusive  of  its  kind — has 
ilemonstrated  most  unmistakably  that 
it  is  possible  to  Ijiiild  at  a  reasonable 
cost  comfortable  houses,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  place  the  houses  in  the 
midst  of  such  pleasant  and  healthy 
surrounilings  that  life  not  only  be 
comes  sweeter  but  is  also  considerably 
lengthened.  The  death  rate  in  Bir¬ 
mingham,  for  instance,  which  is  only 
three  miles  from  Bournville,  is  19  per 
per  annum,  whilst  that  in  Mr. 
Cadbury’s  model  village  is  only  7.5. 
The  Bournville  experiment  also  has  a 
significant  bearing  upon  another  very 
important  ijuestion.  Each  house  in 


Bournville  has  one-tenth  of  an  acre  of 
garden  attached.  This  has  been  found 
to  produceby  reasonably  careful  cultiva¬ 
tion  Is.  1  Id.  per  week,  or  an  average  of 
£49  worth  of  food  per  acre  per  annum. 
If  this  same  laud  was  used  for  pastur¬ 
age  it  would  only  yield  £4  per  acre. 
Mr.  Cadbury  jiointed  out  in  the  course 
of  his  interesting  address  that  there 
are  about  9, (»()(», OOO  householders  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  If  every  house¬ 
holder  Iiad  one-tenth  of  an  acre  as 
garden  there  .still  would  be  only  one- 
eightieth  part  of  Great  Britain  covered 
by  houses  and  gardens,  but  the  909,000 
acres  thus  used  would  yield  £45,000,000 
worth  of  fo(3d  stuffs,  and  so  in  a  very 
appreciable  ilegree  help  to  solve  the 
problem  of  our  food  supply.  We 
would  heartily  commend  Mr.  Cad¬ 
bury’s  thoughtful  address  to  all  our 
readers.  It  is  to  be  published  in 
pamphlet  form,  so  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  a  copy.  The 
feeling  expressed  by  the  chairman  of 
the  conference  (Mr.  James  Sexton)  and 
shared  in  by  all  the  delegates  present, 
was  that,  whilst  Mr.  Cadbury’s  ex¬ 
periment  was  invaluable  as  an  object 
lesson,  it  was  practically  impossible  for 
housing  reform  on  a  large  scale  to  be 
carried  out  on  the  Bournville  plan 
until  some  drastic  reforms  of  our  land 
sy.stem  had  been  accomplished. 

The  difficulty  of  getting  municipal 
authorities  to  undertake  housing 
schemes  owing  to  the  high  rates 
already  exacted,  makes  further  pro¬ 
gress  extremely  difficult.  Every  im¬ 
provement  initiated  by  the  citizens, 
and  paid  for  by  them,  only  helps  still 
further  to  augment  the  already  burden 
some  rent  roll  of  the  landlord.  We 
hear  too  much  about  high  rates  and 
much  too  little  about  high  rents.  The 
whole  of  our  tnunicipal  expenditure 
that  is  provided  for  by  the  rates  we 
pay,  and  for  which  in  return  we  receive 
all  the  services  that  make  life  tolerable 
in  a  city,  costs  us  in  round  figures 
£1 10,0()0,()0()  ;  but  in  rent,  for  which 
we  get  nothing  whatever  in  return, 
we  pay  £275, 000. 090  per  year.  Here 
surely  is  a  subject  that  demands  our 
serious  attention. 


I  loiU  not  cease  from  mental  fight. 

Nor  shall  inij  sivord  sleep  in  my  hand, 
Till  we  have  bnilt  Jerusalem 

In  England's  green  and  pleasant  land. 
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"^7  ERY  few  men  stand  out  more 
prominently  during  the  “  Silly 
Stuart  ”  period  of  English  History  than 
Andrew  Marvell.  He  was  born  at  Hull 
at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
I.  In  his  thirteenth  year  he  was  sent 
to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and 
stayed  there  four  years.  Later  on  he 
returned  to  Cambridge,  and  remained 
there  till  his  father’s  death,  in  1640. 
His  father  was  rector  of  Winestead,  in 
Yorkshire,  and  his  integrity,  learning, 
and  wit  were  noticed  by  Thomas 
Fuller.  We  find  our  hero  travelling 
in  France,  Holland,  Spain,  and  Italy 
after  his  father’s  demise.  A  gallant 
young  gentleman,  with  scholarly  tastes, 
merry  and  open  natured,  airing  his 
skill  in  Latin  verses  when  he  mixed 
with  the  wits  of  Paris.  He  returned 
to  England  after  the  Battle  of  Naseby 
was  fought  and  Cromwell  and  Parlia¬ 
ment  were  supreme.  He  was  a  man 
of  moderate  views,  and  saw  the  oppo¬ 
site  sides  each  overbearing  in  their 
hour  of  triumph,  and  was  pleased  with 
neither.  His  lines  on  Lovelace’s  poems 
show  that  he  was  as  much  concerned 
for  toleration  under  the  rule  of  the 
Presbyterians  as  he  was  later  on  under 
the  rule  of  High  Churchmen.  His  ode 
to  Cromwell,  written  in  16.50,  is  fine 
in  conception.  He  does  not  praise 
Cromwell  without  overlooking  his 
faults,  and,  without  disguising  Charles 
I.’s  inferiority  and  weakness,  he  makes 
him  one  of  the  most  touching  and 
noblest  figures  that  ever  “  adorned  ” 
the  scaffold.  The  principal  thought 
that  dominates  the  ode  is  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  feudal  system  and  the  re¬ 
constitution  of  England,  and  it  seems 
that  Marvell’s  prescience  saw  in  the 
absence  of  a  powerful  leader  that  the 


Commonwealth  would  end  in  anarchy 
and  restoration  of  monarchy,  for  he 
writes  : — 

For  the  last  effect 

Still  keep  the  sword  erect. 


The  same  arts  that  did  gain 
A  power  must  it  maintain. 

The  friendship  between  Marvel!  and 
John  Milton  is  famous,  and  the  famous 
letter  of  Milton’s  to  Lord  President 
Bradshaw  shows  how  intimately  Milton 
was  acquainted  with  his  yotuiger  friend 
and  poet.  The  Restoration  brought 
nothing  but  misery  to  the  nation.  The 
gipsy-looking  Charles  II.  continued  to 
raise  money  unscrupulously.  He 
bought  his  courtiers  by  bribes  of 
thousands  of  pounds,  but  Marvell  was 
not  to  be  bought.  His  satires  upon 
the  Court  and  its  parasites  were  pub¬ 
lished.  They  were  read  by  all  classes, 
from  the  King  to  the  tradesman — 
“  Royal  Resolutions,”  “  Farther  In¬ 
structions  to  a  Painter,”  “  Raleigh  and 
Britannia,”  “  Dialogue  between  two 
Horses.”  Marvell’s  wrath  at  the 
degradation  of  his  country  made  him 
bitter.  His  method  was  new  to  the 
age — a  light,  easy,  ironical,  bantering 
style,  that  interested  everybody,  from 
the  King  downwards.  But  the  bitter¬ 
ness  struck  deep.  The  King  invited 
him  to  Court — adelicious  idea — but  the 
manoeuvre  failed.  He  was  threatened, 
he  was  flattered,  he  was  beset  with 
spies,  waylaid  by  ruffians,  and  courted 
by  beauties:  but  no  Delilah  discovered 
the  source  of  his  strength.  In  a  Court 
which  held  no  man  to  be  honest  and 
no  woman  chaste,  this  soft  sorcery  was 
cultivated  to  perfection  ;  but  Marvell, 
respecting  himself,  was  proof  against 
its  charms.  The  Lord  Treasurer 
Danby,  thinking  to  buy  over  his  old 
schoolfellow,  called  upon  Marvell  in 
his  lodgings.  At  parting,  the  Lord 
Treasurer  slipped  into  his  hand  an 
order  on  the  Treasury  for  £l,00d,  and 
then  went  to  his  chariot.  Marvell, 
looking  at  the  paper,  called  after  the 
Treasui'er,  “  My  Lord,  I  request 
another  moment.”  Then  turning  to 
liis  servant  lad,  asked  him,  in  the 
presence  of  Danby,  what  he  had  for 
dinner.  Then,  turning  to  the  Trea¬ 
surer,  he  said  •  ”  Andrew  Marvell’s 

dinner  is  provided.  There’s  your 
piece  of  paper  ;  I  want  it  not.  I  live 
here  to  serve  my  constituents.  The 
Ministry  may  seek  men  for  their 
purpose  ;  I  am  not  one.”  A.  J.  C. 
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TECHMCAL  BOOKBINDING. 

BY  ADAM  .SEDB.AB. 

BOOK  EDGES. 

OUR  hoolc  being  out,  tlie  next  tiling 
til  claim  attention  is  tlie  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  edges.  Now,  the  .styles  of 
edge  decoration  are  so  many,  and  the 
methods  so  various,  that  it  will  be 
utterly  impossible  in  the  space  at  our 
disposal  to  do  more  than  indicate  a 
few  of  the  more  prominent  methods  in 
common  use.  W  o  shall  leave  edge- 
gikling  and  mai'liling  to  be  dealt  with 
in  separate  articles  devoted  specially 
to  their  consideration. 

The  commonest  and  simplest  of  all 
methods  of  eiltie  decoration — “  sprink¬ 
ling  ” — is  so  well  known  that  it  seems 
supertluous  to  speak  of  it  here  ;  but 
spi’inkling  has  many  modifications  and 
vai’ieties,  ami  our  ilesire  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  some  of  these  must  be  our 
excuse,  if  any  excuse  is  neeiled.  The 
ingredients  generally  used  for  sprink¬ 
ling  are  a  combination  of  Venetian  red 
and  brown  umber — the  brown  umber 
serves  to  tone  down  the  Venetian  red. 
The  colours  are  mixed  with  water,  a 
few  drops  of  olire  oil,  and  sufficient 
paste  to  keep  the  colours  from  rubbing 
off  when  dry.  The  oil  is  used  for  the 
purpose  of  causing  the  sprinkle  to  fall 
from  the  brush  in  a  fine  spray.  There 
is  a  certain  neatness  about  a  well- 
sprinkled  book  that  has  been  cai’efully 
burnished  that  always  commends  it¬ 
self  On  the  other  hand,  when  care¬ 
lessly  done,  such  an  edge  looks 
common,  coarse,  and  vulgar.  It  is 
surprising  how  many  pretty  and  taste¬ 
ful  patterns  can  be  made  by  using  the 
most  commonplace  materials,  if  tally 
reasonable  care  is  exei-cised  by  the 
operator,  if  one  wants  to  do  something 
a  little  ajiart  from  the  beaten  track 
of  plain  sprinkling.  Bread  crumbs, 
rice,  wax,  damp  sand,  and  patterns 
cut  in  paper,  stencil  fashion,  can  all 
be  used  with  atlrnirable  effect  by  those 
desirous  of  producing  simple  but  effec¬ 
tive  edge  decorations.  But  if  a  really 
artistic  effect  is  desired,  let  our  young 
binder  whose  heart  is  in  his  work 
collect  some  of  the  various  grasses  and 
ferns  that  are  to  be  found  in  any 
country  lane,  and,  after  drying  them, 
let  liim  arrange  them  carefully  on  a 
piece  of  wliite  paper  and  then  sjirinkle 
them  rathei’  heavily,  and  he  will  pro¬ 
bably  be  surprised  at  the  effects  that 


can  be  obtained,  especially  as  several 
colours  can  be  used  for  sprinkling  of 
this  kind.  Our  youthful  genius  will 
find  plenty  of  scope  for  his  talent  in 
devising  innumerable  combinations  by 
this  method.  White  calf  or  sheep  can 
be  sprinkled  in  this  way  with  very 
pleasing  results. 

Ths  earliest  examples  of  solid  edges 
are  perliaps  to  be  found  in  the  old 
law  books,  with  their  edges  coloured 
a  bright  King’s  yellow.  At  one  time 
this  colour  was  as  common  as  is  the 
red  or  carmine  of  to-day  ;  but  the 
fashion  has  changed,  and  now  such  an 
edge  is  rarely  seen,  its  place  being 
taken  l.>y  reds  of  every  conceivable 
shade. 

The  red  edge  was  first  introduced 
on  books  of  divinity — religious  litera¬ 
ture  generally.  It  was  considered  as 
one  ot  the  special  characteristics  of 
antique  binding.  It  has  had  a  great 
run  of  popularity,  and  at  present  is 
used  indiscriminately  on  all  classes  of 
binding.  Its  effect  under  gold  is 
exceedingly  rich,  and  is  very  justly 
admired.  This  effect  is  produced  by 
carefully  fanning  out  the  leaves,  and, 
whilst  they  are  in  that  position,  apply¬ 
ing  the  colour  with  a  sponge  or  brush. 
When  dry  the  book  is  closed,  and  then 
the  edges  are  gilt  in  the  ordinary  way. 
A  splendid  red  edge  can  be  produced 
by  using  crimson  lake  and  liq.  am¬ 
monia.  This  should  be  applied  hot  as 
it  dries  very  quickly.  Mix  in  the 
following  proportions  :  —  Carmine,  ‘2b 
grs.  ;  licp  ammonia.  3  fi.  oz.  Pow¬ 
dered  drop  lake  can  be  used  in  place 
of  carmine  where  expense  is  a  serious 
consideration.  There  are  many  ani¬ 
line  colours  and  dyes  now  to  be 
obtained  that  give  fairly  satisfactory 
results,  and  are  useful  for  cheap  work  ; 
but  aniline  colours  nearly  alway 
betray  their  origin  by  the  bronzy 
appearance  of  the  edges. 

Now,  a  few  words  about  transferred 
edges  from  marble  papers  ;  and  after 
having  briefly  ilealt  with  this  method, 
we  must  draw  our  gossip  to  a  close. 

After  cutting  your  book,  place  it  in 
the  press,  and  if  you  find  the  edges 
are  not  perfectly  smooth  you  must  use 
the  scraper  imtil  you  obtain  the 
desired  evenness.  Take  a  Imnp  of 
alum  about  the  size  of  a  walnut  and 
dissolve  it  ui  a  teacupful  of  water. 
With  this  liquid  you  wash  the  edges 
of  your  book,  then  leave  uirtil  the 
edges  are  thoroughly  dry.  You  now 
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cut  the  marble  paper  you  intend  to 
use  into  strips  rather  larger  than  the 
size  of  your  edges.  Procure  an 
ordinary  dinner  plate,  together  with  a 
saucer  to  be  used  as  a  cover.  Pour 
into  the  plate  some  spirits  of  salts 


press  it  all  over  the  edge  with  the  flat 
of  your  hand.  Now  make  a  thick  pad 
of  ream  wrapper^  or  something  similar  ; 
lay  this  on  the  top  of  all,  and  with  a 
flat-faced  hammer  beat  steadily  all 
over  the  edge.  After  allowing  it  to 
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(nitric  acid  will  do  as  well)  ;  take  your 
strip  of  marble  paper  and  draw  it 
carefully  through  the  acid,  keeping  the 
marbled  side  of  the  paper  uppermost, 
and  then  lay  your  slip  on  the  edge  of 
your  book.  Place  a  piece  of  paper 
over  this  and  steadily  and  carefully 


stand  for  a  few  minutes  you  may  lift 
up  a  corner  of  your  paper  and  see  if 
the  transfer  has  been  successful.  Then 
take  it  out  of  the  press  and  shake  the 
book.  If  all  has  gone  well  the  paper 
will  drop  away  in  bits,  leaving  the 
colours  adhering  to  the  edges ,  of  your 
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Ijook.  Jt  is  always  desirable,  if 
[)()ssible,  to  use  unburaished  marble 
paper  ;  but  if  that  cauuot  be  obtained, 
it  will  be  as  well  to  soak  the  marble 
pajjer  you  use  in  warm  water,  and 
then  allowing  it  to  dry  again  before 
giving  it  the  aciil  bath.  Care  must  be 
observed  when  using  the  spirits  of 
salts  to  see  that  it  is  covered  up 
inunediatelj'  after  us?,  or  some  of  the 
acid  fume.5  will  get  down  your  throat 
and  possibly  cause  trouble. 


THE  CARE  OF  BOOKS. 


IN  liis  presidential  address  to  the 
Librarj-  Association,  which  has  just 
been  hokling  its  annual  conference  in 
Cambridge,  Mr.  Francis  Jenkinson, 
M.A.,  Litt.  D.,  drew  attention  to  the 
inferior  qualit_v  of  the  paper  that  was 
used  in  the  majority  of  books  that 
were  ])rinted  at  the  present  day. 
Good  binding.s,  he  contended,  were 
thrown  away  on  had  books.  What 
progress,  he  asked,  was  l.ieing  made  in 
the  improvement  of  paper  ?  There 
ought  to  be  some  limit  to  the  in¬ 
feriority  of  paper  used  for  books.  It 
ought  not  to  be  brittle  stuff  with  a 
glazed  surface  which  came  away  if  it 
was  pasted  to  another  leaf  ;  nor 
ought  heavy  plates  to  be  pasted  to 
the  neiglibouring  leave.s,  making  the 
liook  open  badly  and  eventually 
lireaking  it  to  pieces.  Such  books 
wei'e  the  despair  of  good  binders. 
J’heu  readers  themselves  were  careless 
in  the  matter  of  haiulling  books.  He 
had  known  educated  men  to  send 
packages  of  six  or  more  books  from 
the  other  end  of  the  country  by  rail 
or  parcel  po.st  wrapped  in  one  thick¬ 
ness  of  often  indifferent  paper.  Strap¬ 
ping  books  on  bicycles  he  considered 
another  deleterious  practice.  The  care 
of  books  was  a  difficult  business. 
Reforms  were  wanted  in  the  books 
and  in  those  who  used  them. 


PERFECTION. 

AThenever  you  hear  a  man  dissuad¬ 
ing  you  from  attempting  to  do  well, 
on  the  ground  that  perfection  is 
“Utopian,”  beware  of  that  man. — 
Buskin. 


ANCIENT  BINDINGS. 


The  Art  Workers^  Quarterly  for 
July  contains  an  interesting  and 
ably-written  article  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  C.  Aiiisworth  Mitchell,  on  “Ancient 
Bookbindings.” 

The  writer  has  much  to  say  about 
the  various  methods  of  book  decoration 
tliat  liave  been  in  vogue  from  the 
tenth  down  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Mr.  Mitch  .?11  considers  that 
ancient  binding,  at  all  events  in  Eng¬ 
land,  may  be  said  to  have  ended  with 
the  death  of  Roger  Payne,  who  died 
in  1797.  The  main  portion  of  the 
article  is  devoted  to  a  careful  analysis 
of  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the 
work  of  the  various  notable  binders 
that  the  writer  passes  in  review.  We 
are  glad  to  note  that,  although  Mr. 
Mitchell  is  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
the  work  of  the  older  craftsmen,  he 
has  a  good  word  to  say  in  favour  of 
the  moderns.  But  this  admiration  for 
his  contemporaries  is  tempered  by  a 
great  fear,  as  his  closing  words  bear 
witness  :  “  Some  of  the  work  that  is 

produced  by  the  English  binders  of 
to-day,”  he  writes,  “  will  bear  com¬ 
parison  with  the  best  of  that  of  the 
binders  of  tlie  past  ;  but  there  is 
reason  for  fearing  that  much  of  the 
later  work  will  not  last  like  theirs  has 
done — not  from  any  want  of  intrinsic 
merit  of  dedgn  or  workmanship,  but 
on  account  of  the  perishable  nature  of 
much  of  the  leather  that  is  manu¬ 
factured  at  the  present  time.  The 
binder  of  the  past  obtained  his  skins 
from  a  local  tanner,  who  had  them 
tanned  in  a  simple  way,  usually  with 
oak  bark,  and  had  not  used  chemical 
agents  to  brighten  the  colour,  or 
treated  them  in  such  a  manner  that  a 
plain  sheepskin  could  masquerade  as 
Morocco.  The  leather  on  some  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centirry  bind- 
iTigs  in  Morocco  and  pigskin  is  still  in 
excellent  condition,  and  even  some  of 
the  calf  bindings  are  little  the  worse 
for  wear.  At  the  present  day  it  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  obtain  a 
calf  skin  that  will  wear  for  any  length 
of  time  ;  and  even  the  best  Morocco 
skins  frequently  contain  sulphuric  acid, 
or  are  over- tanned,  which  greatlj- 
reduces  their  keeping  properties.”  The 
article  is  well  illustrated,  and,  like 
everything  that  appears  in  the  Art 
Workers'  Quarterly,  is  superbly  printed. 
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JOTTINGS  FROM  A  BINDER’S  NOTE 
BOOK. 

BY  ADAM  SEDBAR. 

FOR  MARBLERS. 


Yellow  and  black  produce  bronze  green. 
Carmine  and  white  produce  pink  of  any  shade. 
Violet  and  white  produce  pale  lilac  or  lavender. 
Chinese  blue  and  white  produce  pale  blue. 
Chinese  blue,  indigo,  and  yellow  orange  produce 
any  tone  of  emerald  green. 
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To  Produce  a  Single  Colour  from  an 
Assortment. 

Carmine  and  blue  produce  deep  lilac,  violet,  and 
purple. 

Yellow  and  carmine  or  deep  red  produce  scarlet 
or  vermilion. 

Carmine,  yellow,  and  black  produce  rich  brown. 


Amber  is  made  from  pale  yellow  chrom  and 
carmine. 

Red  brown  is  made  from  burnt  umber  and 
scarlet  lake. 

Salmon  is  made  from  burnt  sienna  and  orange 
chrome,  shading  with  white. 

Light  brown  is  made  from  burnt  sienna,  shading 
with  lake. 
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THE  DISC  MACHINE. 

BY  SIDNEY  R.  SPRECKLEY 

O  many  and  different  are  the 
rinnonrs  abroad  concerning  the  disc 
niacliine,  that  rulers  have  been  brought 
to  regard  it  in  much  tlie  same  light  as 
the  cotton  operatives  of  the  eighteenth 
century  regarded  the  introduction  of 
the  Arkwi’ight  spinning  frame,  and  one 
cannot  wonder  at  this  when  only  tlie 
dark  side  has  been  shown. 

.Vs  1  have  already  stated  in  these 
pages,  I  am  somewhat  of  a  pro- 
gressivist,  therefore  welcome  the  disc, 
if  only  for  the  fact  that  there  is  some- 
thing  more  connecteil  with  my  craft 
to  be  learned. 

But  the  intents  and  purpiises  of  the 
disc  have  been  confounded,  and.  in 
some  instances,  wilfully.  Let  me  here 
state  emphatically  that  the  disc 
machine  cannot,  either  succes^-'fully  or 
from  a  competitive  point  of  view,  vie 
with  the  pen  machine  upon  intricate 
classes  of  striker  work;  nor  do  I  think 
that  that  was  the  idea  of  the  makers 
in  placing  the  disc  striker  upon  the 
market.  Certain  1  am  that  such  was 
not  the  case  when  the  disc  was  first 
introduced  into  this  “  Jlerrie  England” 
of  ours,  for  at  that  time  the  pen 
striker  was  an  acknowledged  success, 
whilst  the  disc  machine  was  merely  a 
two-side  cross- liner. 

In  build  the  disc  machine  is  totally 
unlike  its  contemporary,  so  much  so 
that  the  casual  observer  has  often  been 
Iieard  to  remark  upon  the  distinction. 
The  old  time  familiar  bedstead-looking 
pen  machine  was  often  the  subject  of 
much  comment  and  witticism  on  the 
part  of  visitors  to  the  different  depart¬ 
ments  of  our  large  stationery  works  on 
many  occasions,  and  the  paper-ruler 
of  to-day  glories  in  the  fact  that  his 
machine  has  to  a  large  extent,  throwm 
off  its  sleepy  yoke. 

Tdie  disc  ma, chine  is  a  still  more 
formidable-looking  construction,  and  is 
composed  in  the  main  of  steel  rollers 
and  hollow  cylinders,  favouring  some¬ 
what  the  primary  rotary  printing 
machine,  but  in  miniature. 

.A  noticeable  feature  of  the  disc  is 
the  large  cjuantity  of  cords  which  ar? 
brought  into  use  ;  but  this  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  when  it  is  explained 
that  the  cords  upon  the  disc  machine 
take  the  place  of  the  lower  blanket  on 
the  pen  :  that  they  appear  both  over 
ami  under  the  sheet  ;  and  that  the 
sheet  in  its  transit  to  the  lay-boy  is 


at  one  period  of  its  coiu’se  almost  per¬ 
pendicular. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  with  the 
absence  of  any  special  contrivance  for 
the  flying  of  paper,  banks,  buffs,  and 
manifold  papers,  even  when  the  two 
former  are  ruled  upon  two  sides,  give 
far  less  trouble  to  the  operator  than 
is  the  case  upon  the  modern  pen 
striker  with  all  its  up-to-date  improve¬ 
ments  for  the  flying  of  paper.  The 
reason  for  this  is  two-fold  :  Quickly- 
dried  lines  and  simplicity  in  the  build 
of  the  machine.  Caps,  posts,  and 
meilium,  in  the  cjuad,  are  worked  off 
at  what  one  might  term  a  red-hot 
pace,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  detri¬ 
ment  to  the  ruling  of  these  large  sizes 
of  paper  is  the  absence  upon  the  disc 
machine  of  the  change-wheels  device  ; 
consecpiently,  when  cross-line  striking 
a  sheet  of  double  elephant  broad  folio 
fly  on  the  extreme  edges  of  the  first 
and  fourth  pages,  an  extra  working 
will  be  entailed,  during  which  the  tail 
must  be  made  the  lay-edge  ;  and  if 
all  four  pages  be  struck,  two  extra 
workings  will  be  necessary.  Another 
point  which  is  bound  to  be  considered 
in  the  ruling  of  these  mammoth  sheets 
is  the  tax  which  is  set  upon  the  feeder, 
who,  in  a  great  many  cases,  is  one 
small  of  stature. 

But  it  is  when  engaged  upon 
metallic,  art,  and  all-glazed  surface 
and  spongy  papers  that  the  disc  is  seen 
at  its  best,  and  we  can  now  get  a 
beautiful  impression  upon  any  of  these 
papers  ;  in  fact,  the  disc  machine  will 
successfully  rule  a  stout  blottmg  paper 
(an  impos.sibility  upon  the  pen  machine). 


This  is  due  to  the  wafer-like  surface 
of  the  disc  upon  which  the  ink  is 
transferred  from  the  roller  to  the  paper. 
The  accompanying  diagram.  No.  1, 
will  enable  my  readers  to  form  some 
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idea  of  the  nature  of  this  article.  It 
is  a  metal  disc  (hence  the  name,  disc 
machine)  of  about  Lf-in.  diameter. 
The  outer  edge  is  the  wafer-like  surface 
of  which  I  have  spoken,  and  the  inner 
circle  is  for  the  reception  of  the 


and  an  oven  pressure  of  the  discs  upon  the 
cylinder  can  be  maintained  by  either 
raising  or  lowering  the  bearing  as  desired. 

A  grand  quality  of  the  disc,  and  one 
to  which  I  have  previously  referred, 
is  the  system  of  ink-feed.  It  is  the 


No.  2 


Ni 


1.  3. 


spindle,  both  disc  and  spaces  being 
locked  upon  the  spindle  by  means  of 
a  portable  shoulder.  The  spindle,  in 
turn,  is  held  in  position  in  the  machine 
by  means  of  a  split  brass  adjustable 
bearing  at  either  side  of  the  machine, 


duct  system  glorified  for  the  use  of 
liquid  inks,  the  ink  being  conveyed 
from  well  to  roller  by  means  of  a  strip 
of  flannel,  which  latter  must,  for  the 
purpose  of  distribution,  bo  of  greater 
length  than  the  pattern  to  be  ruled. 
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Diagrams  Nos.  ‘2  and  3  will  enable 
my  readers  to  get  a  better  grip,  than 
by  prose  only,  of  the  class  of  work  for 
which  the  disc  is  famou.s.  It  will  be 
seen  that  these  patterns  are  drawn 
out  by  hand,  the  photographing  of 
the  actual  machine-ruled  sheets  having 
proved  a  failure,  owijig  to  their  having 
to  be  retluced  from  demy  to  a  space 
of  about  2^in  by  3.|in.  And  although 
the  class  of  work,  as  diagram  No.  3, 
can  be  struck  two  sides  at  once 
upon  a  common  white  printing  paper, 
that  of  diagram  No.  2,  which  is  of 
the  intricate  kind,  could  not  success- 
fidly  be  worked  upon  the  disc,  and 
whilst  work  of  the  plain  striking  order 
is  increasina  (thanks  to  the  speedy 
output  of  tlie  disc  machine),  work  of 
the  intricate  order  is  also  coming  to 
the  pen-ruler  in  larger  cpiantities  than 
was  the  case  a  fev\-  years  ago.  The 
present-day  methods  of  pen  ruling 
rendering  it  cheaper  to  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  ruler  than  to  be  yiven  to 
the  compositor,  who  would  unavoid¬ 
ably  caiise  a  waste  in  the  cutting  of 
leads,  not  to  speak  of  the  expense 
incurred  at  the  printing  machine. 


OIJR  COMRADES  ACROSS  THE  SEA. 

GERM.\!Sr'i'. 

No  observing  man  can  spend  much 
time  in  Germany  without  being 
impressed  with  the  intelligent  activity 
of  the  people.  Many  of  the  workmen 
have  keenly  realised  that  life  is  some¬ 
thing  “  more  than  a  game  of  skittles." 
In  the  competition  of  nations  for  the 
trade  of  other  countries,  Germany  is 
likely  to  give  a  good  account  of  her¬ 
self.  Industry  and  intelligence — two 
prominent  characteristics  of  the  Ger¬ 
man — favour  their  possessor  in  com¬ 
mercial  and  in  other  relations  of  life. 

The  Bookbinders'  Union  is  making 
active  efforts  to  strengthen  its  organ¬ 
isation  and  to  improve  the  economic 
position  of  its  members  Since  1903 
the  latter  have  increased  from  10-20(I 
to  15'20()  Relatively  and  absolutely 
the  number  of  women  members  exceed 
those  of  the  men.  The  condition 
of  the  card  casemakers'  trade  is  far 
from  enviable.  Hours  of  work,  wages, 
sanitary  condition  of  workshops,  may, 
by  united  action,  be  greatly  improved. 
"  In  no  branch  of  our  trade  do  such 
bad  conditions  prevail  as  in  the  card¬ 


board  trade.”  But  a  great  number  of 
the  workers  are  non-unionists  and  un¬ 
organised,  and  without  organisation 
and  combined  action  all  attempts  at 
improvement  are  doomed  to  failure. 
Efforts  will  shortly  be  made  to  unite 
the  workers,  and  then  to  affiliate  them 
to  the  Bookbinders’  Union. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Berlin  portfolio 
makers,  held  on  August  16th,  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  advisability  of  demanding  an 
advance  in  wages,  60(1  workers  were 
present,  and  a  committee,  consisting 
of  three  bookbinders  and  three  port¬ 
folio  makers,  was  appointed,  to  con¬ 
sider  and  advise  as  to  future  action. 

The  number  of  organised  members 
in  the  bookbinding  trade  in  Stuttgart 
and  district  is  1,457 — 1,032  men  and 
425  women.  The  hours  of  work  in 
large  workshops,  91-  to  10  daily ; 
small  workshops,  10  to  13  ;  and  book 
printers,  9  to  10. 

The  Bookbinders'  News  of  August 
12th  contains  a  strong  article  pro¬ 
testing  against  “  the  folly  of  workmen 
supporting  newspapers  opposed  to 
labour  and  friendly  to  capital.  The 
greater  number  of  party  newspapers 
are  persistently  opposed  to  us.  By  all 
conceivable  means — even  by  lies  and 
calumny — they  have  constantly  fought 
against  us.  A  few  of  these  papers 
have  professed  to  be  friendly  towards 
us  in  times  of  peace,  but  in  the  time 
of  need  and  difficulty  even  they  have 
withdrawn  their  sympathy  and  sup¬ 
port.  During  the  last  year,  whenever 
we  have  stri\'en  to  obtain  an  advance 
of  wages,  these  papers  have  not  missed 
a  single  opportunity  to  stab  us  in  the 
back.  Amongst  them  all,  the  Social 
Democratic  papers  alone  have  been  the 
only  ones  to  stand  by  us  in  times  of 
difficulty,  and  to  give  us  help  when 
help  was  most  needed.  We  thank 
them  heartily.  Our  grateful  thanks 
are  due  to  them  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  success  we  have  won.  AA’e  thank 
them  now  our  movement  is  great  and 
our  influence  powerful.  Many  of  our 
members  are,  w'e  are  glad  to  say,  alive 
to  the  debt  we  owe  them,  and  by 
purchasing  the  papers  strengthen  the 
hands  of  those  who  have  so  greatly 
befriended  us.  But  there  is  also  a 
large  number  of  our  members  who  not 
only  do  not  spend  a  penny  to  support 
the  Social  Democratic  press,  but  who 
spend  freely  on  the  very  papers  which 
have  always  fought  against  us.” 
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A  GOSSIP  ABOUT  MANCHESTER—  Con. 

According  to  evidence  given  before  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
there  were,  at  this  time,  in  Manchester, 
9,000  spinners,  whose  wages  when 
working  full  time  only  averaged  7s.  per 
week  ;  and  there  were  12,000  weavers, 
whose  wages  averaged  11s.  In  the 
inordinate  haste  of  the  manufacturers 
to  get  rich,  an  absolute  disregard  for  the 
“  hands  ”  employed  was  manifested. 
The  mills  were  run  continuously  night 
and  day  by  relays  of  women  and 
children,  who  were  often  worked  for 
sixteen  hours  at  a  stretch.  When  the 
ordinary  supply  of  laboiu  failed,  the  mil] 
owners  applied  to  the  parish  authorities 
and  recruited  their  staffs  from  pauper 


EXCLUSIVE  OF  MEALTIMES.  Working 
men  had  little  power  to  alter  the  con¬ 
ditions  prevailing ;  stringent  laws 
against  any  form  of  combination 
against  employers  were  quickly  put  in 
operation.  Manchester  had  no  repre¬ 
sentation  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  was  the  time  of  pocket  boroughs  and 
class  government  of  the  worst  kind. 
The  manufacturers  reduced  wages,  the 
landlords  increased  the  price  of  food 
by  aid  of  a  Corn  Law,  and  almost 
every  article  of  common  necessity  was 
heavily  taxed.  Little  wonder  that 
from  time  to  time  violent  outbursts  took 
place,  only,  however,  to  be  ruthlessly 
suppressed  by  the  powers  of  the  day. 
But  “force  is  no  remedy,”  and  an  end 
had  to  come  to  this  stifling  of  popular 
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children.  These  children  were  handed 
over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  overseer, 
who  had  no  parental  oversight  to  fear. 

Not  until  Manchester  was  visited  by 
n  serious  epidemic,  due  in  great  mea¬ 
sure  to  the  long  hours,  overwork,  and 
the  bad  sanitary  conditions  under 
which  the  mill-hands  worked,  was  any 
attempt  made  to  mitigate  the  evil 
conditions  which  prevailed.  It  is 
hardly  credible  in  these  days  to  realise 
that  in  1819  it  was  only  after  a  stern 
struggle  that  a  Factory  Act  was  passed 
which  limited  the  hours  of  work  for 
those  between  the  ages  of  NINE  and 
SIXTEEN  to  twelve  hours  a  day. 


discontent,  and  this  was  largely  brought 
about  by  the  action  of  the  over-zealous 
upholders  of  law  and  order. 

On  the  16th  of  August,  1819,  the 
famous  massacre  of  Peterloo  took 
place.  A  meeting  had  been  called  for 
the  purpose  of  demanding  parlia¬ 
mentary  reform,  and  a  redress  of  some 
of  the  grievances  under  which  the 
people  were  suffering.  The  meeting 
was  held  in  St.  Peter’s  Fields,  upon  the 
ground  where  the  Free  Trade  Hall  now 
stands.  Sixty  thousand  persons  were 
said  to  have  been  present,  and  it  was 
afterwards  proved  that  there  was  no 
disorder  of  any  kind  previous  to  the 
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meeting  iieiiig  broken  up.  Tlie  magis¬ 
trates  determined  to  arrest  the  princi¬ 
pal  speakers  at  the  meeting,  ami  to 
that  end  the  Mancliester  Yeomanry 
dashed  into  the  midst  of  the  vast 
as.sembly  with  drawn  swords.  They 
were  afterwards  assisted  by  the  regular 
soldiers  present,  and  the  result  was  a 
fearful  massacre.  Eleven  persons  were 
killed  outright,  and  six  hundred  were 
more  or  less  seriously  wounded.  This 
was  a  terrible  price  to  pay  for  reform, 
but  it  was  at  least  effectual.  The 
inilignation  which  this  wanton  bru¬ 
tality  aroused  made  reform  inevitable, 
and  from  henceforth  Manchester  be¬ 
came  a  centre  from  which  most  of  the 
great  reforms  of  succeeding  generations 
had  their  inception.  The  “^lanchester 


others  of  a  similar  character,  Manchestei' 
has  always  taken  a  leading  place. 

Whilst  Co-operation  owes  its  first 
notable  success  to  the  splendid  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  capable  leadership  of 
Robert  Owen,  yet  the  earlier  move¬ 
ment  hardly  survived  his  death.  It 
was  not  until  1844  that  the  Co-operar- 
tive  Movement  took  permanent  shape, 
and  it  is  to  the  little  band  of  Rochdale 
weavers  we  must  give  credit  for  having 
planted  the  seed  that  has  developed  to 
the  gigantic  proportions  it  has  reached 
to-day.  So  silently,  and  almost  un¬ 
noticed,  has  the  Co-operative  Move¬ 
ment  grown,  that  we  are  apt  to  over¬ 
look  its  significance.  In  1844  the 
Rochdale  Ihoneers  started  business 
with  a  capital  of  £28.  which  modest 
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School  "  became  a  political  force  of 
supreme  importance,  and  worked  with 
unabated  vigour  until  the  Corn  Laws 
were  repealed.  Free  Trade  established, 
and  household  suffrage  became  an 
accomplished  fact. 

But  political  reform  alone  would 
never  have  bettered  the  condition  of 
the  workers  to  any  appreciable  extent 
had  they  not  worked  out  their  own 
salvation  in  their  own  way.  The  tw'o 
movements  to  which  they  ow'e  most  for 
their  uplifting  are  the  kindred  forces  of 
Co-operation  and  Trade-Unionism  ; 
and  in  these  movements,  as  in  so  many 


sum  had  been  slowly  accumulated  by 
w'eekly  subscriptions  of  twopence  per 
member.  To-day  Co-operative  Stores 
exist  in  nearly  every  towm  in  the  LTnited 
Kingdom,  and  their  united  share 
capital  reaches  £28, 1 28,426.  The  turn¬ 
over  for  1 IKH  was  £91,884,198,  and 
the  profit  retm-ned  in  the  form  of 
dividend  £10,342,698  sterling.  To  these 
remarkable  figures  must  be  added  the 
transactions  of  the  Co-operative  W  hole 
sale  Society,  wdiich  has  its  headquarters 
in  this  city.  Here  is  transacted  a 
business  of  stupendous  magnitude  and 
importance. 


(To  he  continued.) 
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“THE  HANLEY  CONGRESS.” 

BY  JAS.  KELLY,  C.S. 

HE  Trades  Union  Congress  of 
1905,  held  in  Hanley,  will  be 

i  remembered  by  one  or  two  remarkable 
decisions  which  occurred  during  the 
week’s  proceedings.  The  most  striking 
of  these  events  was  the  election  of 
Secretary  to  the  Parliamentary  Com¬ 
mittee.  It  has  been  often  stated  that 
it  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  be  elected 
on  the  governing  body,  or  any  other 
important  position  connected  with  the 
Congress,  unless  his  society  is  in  a 
position  to  barter  a  large  number  of 
votes.  However  much  the  objection¬ 
able  system  of  “  bartering  ”  votes  may 
operate,  we  have  evidence,  in  the 
election  of  Mr.  Wm.  Steadman  to  the 
position  of  Secretary,  that  the  Labour 
Parliament  recognise  integrity,  merit, 
and  loyal  service  in  the  general  Labour 
movement. 

It  is  with  no  wish  to  detract  in  any 
way  Mr.  Albert  Stanley’s  fitness  to  fill 
the  position  of  secretary,  but  satis¬ 
faction  is  general  that  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  even  the  largest  federation 
in  the  Congress  to  monopolise  this 
position. 

Another  gratifying  feature  is  the 
determination  of  Congress  to  remain 
entirely  unfettered  with  the  “  ortho¬ 
dox  ”  political  parties,  the  belief  in 
Independent  Labour  Representation 
is  steadily  growing,  and  there  is  a 
gradual  consolidation  of  the  forces  of 
Labour.  It  is  true  the  Congress 
rejected  the  resolution  to  amalgamate 
the  General  Federation  of  Trades,  the 
Labour  Representation  Committee,  and 
the  Trades  Union  Congress  into  one 
body  ;  but  the  hearty  appreciation 
shown  of  the  work  of  these  bodies  in 
agreeing  upon  joint  action  in  imiting 
the  forces  of  Labour  on  legislative 
matters  augurs  for  still  closer  affinity 
in  the  near  future. 

The  presidential  address  of  Mr. 
James  Sexton  dealt  in  a  concise 
manner  with  the  events  of  the  past 
year,  and  in  dealing  with  the  Trades 
Disputes  Bill  he  clearly  defined  the 
action  of  the  Labour  members  in  with¬ 
drawing  their  support  from  the  Bill 
in  Committee.  He  stated  that  after 
the  Bill  had  been  passed  by  a  majority 
of  122  in  the  full  House  of  Commons, 
it  was  at  the  mercy  of  21  members 
(most  of  them  employers)  at  the  Com¬ 
mittee  stage,  and  an  amendment  was 
inserted  that  gave  the  power  to  any 


interested  individual  in  times  of  dis 
pute  to  declare  what  is  a  nuisance  and 
objectionable.  This  would  have  the 
effect  of  peaceful  picketing  being 
stopped  on  the  complaint  of  a  person 
declaring  he  had  been  annoyed,  with¬ 
out  the  complaint  being  proved  in  a 
court  of  law.  It  will  be  seen  that  if 
this  was  put  into  operation  the  trade 
imions  would  be  in  a  worse  position 
than  that  defined  in  the  Taff  Vale 
judgment,  and  justified  the  action  of 
the  Labour  members  in  withdrawing 
entirely  from  the  proceedings  of  the 
Committee. 

The  public  press,  on  whom  we  are 
dependent  for  getting  the  reports  of 
Congress  proceedings  and  other  Labour 
efforts,  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  those  whose  interests  are  entirely 
opposed  to  the  working  class,  and  this 
might  be  remembered  when  we  read 
the  criticism  that  is  contained  in  these 
publications.  One  paper,  with  a  very 
large  circulation,  spoke  jeeringly  of 
the  “  time  worn  ”  resolutions  that 
were  adopted  at  Congress.  Well,  if 
we  believe  these  resolutions  contain 
the  elements  of  good  for  the  com¬ 
munity,  we  must  keep  pegging  away 
at  them,  and  there  are  more  hopeful 
signs  that  the  workers  are  beginning 
to  realise  that  if  they  want  a  thing 
doing  they  must  insist  on  it  being 
done,  and  when  the  efforts  of  Congress 
are  nullified  by  the  national  legislative 
body,  they  will  see  the  necessity  of 
having  men  in  the  House  of  Commons 
whose  interests  are  boimd  up  in  their 
own. 

The  question  of  Free  Trade  was 
supported  by  an  almost  unanimous 
vote,  but  there  was  a  tendency 
amongst  the  general  body  of  delegates 
to  deprecate  the  lampooning  that  was 
directed  against  persons  who  support 
the  protectionist  idea.  There  is  a 
strong  feeling  amongst  the  great 
majority  of  the  working  class  that  the 
partial  Free  Trade  we  now  possess  is 
far  better  than  the  speculative  pro¬ 
tection  that  is  offered  in  its  place. 

The  question  of  arbitration  was  put 
forward  in  an  ingenious  resolution 
which  was  to  provide  that  societies 
could  register  under  one  of  two  sec¬ 
tions,  viz.,  (a)  voluntary  conciliation 
and  arbitration,  or  (6)  compulsory 
conciliation  and  arbitration.  This 
resolution  received  far  greater  support 
than  former  resolutions  submitted  to 
Congress  on  this  question. 
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W  E  desire  our  lueinbers  to  feel  that 
this  page  is  entirely  their  own, 
in  wliich  they  can  assist  one  another 
t:>y  asking  or  answering  questions 
relating  to  their  trade.  All  coin- 
niunications  should  ))e  addressed  to 
the  Editor,  Bookhindimi  Trades  Jourmd, 
'i'i.  Booth  Street,  Manchester. 


NOTES. 

Leathkb  for  Libraries. — A  book 
containing  a  good  deal  of  information 
on  questi<nis  of  interest  to  book¬ 
binders  is  published  by  the  Library 
Supply  Co.,  Bridge  House,  1.81,  Queen 
Victoria  Street,  London,  E.C.  The 
following  are  a  few  of  the  subjects 
it  deals  with  • — “  Causes  of  Decay 
in  Bookbinding  Leather,’’  by  .J.  G. 
Parker  ;  “  Repairing  and  Binding  of 
Books  for  Public  Libraries,”  by  Cyril 
Davenport  ;  “  Fitting  up  of  a  Small 

Bindery,”  b\'  E.  J.  V'illianison. 
Having  read  the  above  book,  I  can 
recommend  it  to  all  our  members  who 
take  an  interest  in  their  trade  as  being 
well  worth  their  careful  thought  and 
study. — F.  Drewery. 

QUERIES. 

”  (deorgs  ”  would  like  to  know 
whetlier  satisfactory  results  can  be 
obtained  by  the  use  of  transfer  marble 
paper  for  book  edges,  also  method  of 
using  d.  [This  subject  is  dealt  with 
in  the  article  on  “  Book  Edges,”  on 
pn.  100-101  102  of  present  issue. — 
Ed.] 

What  is  the  best  method  for  burnish¬ 
ing  marble  edges  wh.en  the  colours  are 
not  fast  and  liab'e  to  riui  into  one 
another  ? — “  Burnisher.” 

Can  the  art  of  drawing  and  painting 
be  brought  into  use  and  applied  with 
or  without  gold  tooling  in  the  finishing 
of  good  bindings  ? — A.  N.  W. 

Can  any  member  state  what  is  the 
best  medium  for  making  silk  adhere 
to  paper  for  the  purpose  of  making 
“ends”  ? — Liverpool. 


ANSWERS. 

Accoi'nt  Book  Work. — To  prevent 
sections  breaking  away,  one  must  first 
find  out  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  It 
may  be  due  to  faulty  paper,  which 
breaks  away  through  splittmg.  But 
assuming  that  the  paper  is  of  good 
quality,  1  would  advise  “Plymouthian” 
to  pay  special  attention  to  the 
“  tabbing,”  which  constitutes  the  rock 
foundation  for  a  well-bound  account 
book.  Suitalile  glue  is  essential  for 
that  purpose,  and  I  recommend  him 
to  try  a  good  gelatine  glue. — B.  W., 
Manchester. 

Well  Press. — This  is  a  term  (now 
obsolete)  that  used  to  be  applied  to 
the  ordinary  lying  press,  and  doubt¬ 
less  arose  through  the  old  practice  of 
placing  the  press  on  a  tub.  thus 
forming  a  well  beneath  it. — T.  ]M. 

*  * 

* 

Bronze  Blocking. — Assuming  that 
“  Progress  ”  uses  an  ordinary  blocking 
Dress,  he  slionid  prepare  the  job  just 
as  he  would  for  gold.  Then  take  a 
piece  of  millboard  or  pad,  on  which  a 
thick  layer  of  bronze  powder  has  been 
distributed.  Pull  the  block  on  to  this 
pad,  wdiich  will  leave  a  coating  on  the 
Ijlock.  Then  stamp  in  the  usual 
manner.  With  care  and  moderate 
heat  a  bright  effect  almost  equal  to 
gold  may  be  thus  obtained. — J.  D., 
Manchester. 

In  reference  to  the  substance  used 
for  white  lettering,  it  is  termed  “  foil,” 
and  "  Progress  ”  will  find  the  method 
of  working  io  explained  in  a  previous 
issue  (No.  .5).  The  goldbeaters  wdll 
probably  be  able  co  supply  him. — Ed. 

-1=  * 

Preparing  Calf  for  I.ettering. — 
When  the  jol)  is  one  which,  requires 
the  dull  surface  to  be  retained. 
Troubled”  should  use,  sal-ammoniac. 
But  on  ordinary  letterpress  work  he 
can  use  glaire.  applying  two  coats. 
Size  is  not  necessary  if  he  gives  them 
a  good  washing  with  paste  and  water 
previous  to  glairing.  .As  a  rule  the 
letters  recfuire  more  heat  for  calf  than 
other  leathers. — “  Mancunian.” 
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Note. — Branch  correspondents  are  requested  to 
report  only  those  items  of  information  which  are 
of  general  interest  to  our  members.  Will  they  also 
remember  that  space  is  limited,  and  therefore 
necessary  that  they  give  all  their  information  in 
as  brief  afo'rm  as  possible. 


Aberdeen. — Employment  is  very  quiet  here 
just  now,  and  owing  to  a  dispute  in  one  of  the 
shops  more  members  are  “  signing”  than  usual. 
We  have  had  a  very  trying  quarter  endeavouring 
to  resist  an  encroachment  on  the  trade,  and, 
although  we  have  had  to  part  with  a  few  of  the 
more  indifferent  members,  there  are  indications 
that  it  may  serve  to  bind  the  remaining  members 
more  closely  together.  A  forwarder  of  excep¬ 
tional  abilities  has  had  to  give  up  his  situation, 
and  to  any  employer  in  want  of  such  he  would 
be  a  decided  advantage.— J.  S.  Strachan. 

Barrow. — We  rejoice  that  our  trade  is  so  good 
as  to  employ  all  our  members,  but  regret  that 
the  printing  trade  is  not  so  fortunate,  many  of 
its  members  being  out  of  work.  Otherwise  trade 
in  general  shows  a  gratifying  improvement, 
including  the  shipbuilding  and  steel  trades. — 
M.  Dodd. 

Bath. — There  has  been  a  great  improvement 
in  trade,  which  has  been  good  throughout  the 
quarter,  all  members  being  fully  employed. 
Another  of  our  members  and  an  apprentice  have 
left  us  for  America,  and  their  places  have  been 
filled  by  two  society  men,  one  from  Oxford  and 
the  other  from  Halifax.  The  question  of  a  Free 
Library  for  Bath  has  again  been  raised,  and  an 
offer  made  by  Mr,  Carnegie.  The  Trades 
Council  were  unanimous  in  passing  a  vote  in 
favour  of  accepting  his  offer  and  aiso  for  the 
erection  of  a  Library,  and  the  same  was 
forwarded  to  the  City  Council,  but  no  decision 
has  yet  been  arrived  at. — R.  Knowles. 

Belfast. — Trade  has  been  very  bad  all  this 
quarter,  six  of  our  members  “  signing  ”  and  five 
“  outsigned.”  Councillor  William  Walker  has 
been  selected  to  contest  the  North  Division  in  the 
Labour  interest,  who  will  be  opposed  by  a  strong 
candidate  in  the  person  of  Sir  James  Dixon, 
who  for  the  third  time  holds  the  office  of  Lord 
Mayor.  A  stubborn  fight  is  anticipated,  both 
parties  working  hard  for  their  respective  sides. 
Mr.  Walker  will  be  assisted  by  such  prominent 
Labour  leaders  as  J.  Ramsay  Macdonald,  J. 
KeirHardie,  M.P.,  D.  J.  Shackleton,  M.P.,  Will 
Crooks,  M.P.,  John  Hodge,  Geo.  Barnes,  and 
others.  — Wm.  McGladdery. 

Birmingham.  -This  branch  is  feeling  the  full 
effect  of  summer  depression.  At  the  present  we 
havenine  “  signing  ”  the  book,  and  as  many  more 
“outsigned.”  While  this  is  slightly  better  than 
the  corresponding  period  of  last  year,  its  effect 
is  very  severe,  and  on  “outsigned”  members 
especially,  and,  to  my  thinking,  something  in 
their  interest  should  be  taken  up  with  a  view  to 
paying  their  consolidated  and  preventing  them 
drifting  out,  for,  although  it  amounts  to  very 


little,  when  that  little  is  not  forthcoming  the 
effect  is  far  from  being  enthusiastic  as  regards 
Society  matters,  and  a  fund  (local)  among  the 
members  for  this  particulai-  object  of,  say,  Id.  or 
2d.  each  per  week  would  not  be  burdensome, 
and  it  would  be  a  great  help  to  the  unfortunate, 
and  would  show  that  when  one  was  down  he  was 
still  looked  upon  as  a  good  Society  man,  and  he 
would  endeavour  to  remain  such.  Short  time 
has  made  its  appearance  in  one  or  two  establish¬ 
ments,  but  is  not  by  any  means  so  general  as  it 
was  this  time  last  year,  and,  as  the  busy  season 
is  looming  in  the  distance,  we  look  forward  for 
better  times. — W.  H.  Pox. 

Carlisle. — Trade  continues  steady,  all  our 
members  being  fully  emijloyed.  Our  Trades 
Council  is  having  its  affiliated  unions  ballotted 
on  the  question  of  contesting  in  the  Labour 
interest  at  the  next  General  Election.  The 
result  of  the  ballot  will  be  announced  early  in 
September,  which,  I  believe,  will  be  favourable 
to  a  contest  for  Labour.  The  Workers’  Muni¬ 
cipal  Committee  is  also  showing  electoral 
activity,  encouraged  by  its  success  in  securing 
the  return  of  a  Labour  member  last  November, 
and  a  similar  success  at  a  recent  bye-election 
for  the  Board  of  Guardians — both  with  substan¬ 
tial  majorities.  The  committee  has  again 
entered  the  field  with  three  more  candidates  for 
the  approaching  Municipal  elections.  More 
power  to  them  says  -  Will  A.  Wilkinson. 

Derby.  —I  cannot  report  any  improvement  in 
the  state  of  trade  ;  four  members  are  “  signing  ” 
the  book.  The  report  of  the  recent  local  examina¬ 
tion  in  connection  with  the  City  and  Guilds  of 
London  shows  the  following  successes: — For¬ 
warding  honours  grade i- 1st  class:  J,  Barlow, 
J.  Ashforth,  and  L.  Johnson.  Forwarding 
(ordinary  grade)  1st  class  and  silver  medal:  L. 
Barkes.  Finishing  i  ordinary  grade)  ist  class 
and  silver  medal :  A.  Miller.  J.  Brailsford. 

Dublin.— Trade  is  very  bad  here  38  members 
“signing”  during  the  quarter.  This  represents 
a  worse  state  than  we  have  had  for  many  years 
past,  and  at  time  of  writing  there  appears  no 
prospect  of  any  improvement.  -  R  Burke. 

Halifax.—  Trade  is  very  slack  at  present  with 
about  half  our  membership  working  only-  five 
days  per  week,  and  there  seems  to  be  little 
prospect  of  any  improvement.— P.  Johnson. 

Huddersfield. — The  season’s  work  is  on, 
making  us  very  busy,  overtime  being  general, 
although  several  men  have  been  imported  from 
other  towns.  Re  the  Labour  movement,  great 
things  are  happening,  huge  crowds  attending 
every  Sunday  evening  to  hear  the  various 
speakers  on  Labour  topics.  Thus  it  augurs 
well  for  Mr.  T.  Russell  Williams’  chance  at  the 
next  General  Election.  -  J.  W.  Brierley. 

Hull. — Trade  is  not  very  good  at  present,  two 
stationery  forwarders  and  one  ruler  being  out  of 
work.  Hoping  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
members  will  attend  meetings  better,  and,  by 
coming  more  in  contact  with  one  another,  learn 
to  take  an  interest  in  other  matters  beyond  their 
daily  labour. — F.  Drewery. 
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Ipswich. — Trade  still  continues  dull  with  no 
signs  of  iininediate  improvement.  One  member 
is  “signing.”  We  regret  that  Mr.  Thomas 
Sanderson,  who  has  been  secretary  for  our 
branch  since  its  commencement,  has  been  obliged 
to  retire.— J.  D.  Mills. 

IjIVEkpool. — My  report  as  to  the  condition  of 
trade  at  the  present  time  is  bad,  although  it  is 
not  quite  so  bad  as  at  this  time  last  year.  We 
have  had,  on  an  average,  thirty-live  memliers 
out  this  quarter  -  three  rulers,  two  finishers,  and 
the  remainder  letteiqjress  and  stationery  Ihnders, 
so  that  it  will  be  seen  a  revival  of  trade  here 
will  be  very  welcome.  1  should  like  to  remind 
those  interested  in  the  technical  classes  that 
the  season  will  soon  be  commencing,  and  all 
information  regarding  same  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Technical  School.— J.  McArdle. 

liONnoN. — There  is  nothmg  of  importance  to 
note  Slight  improvement  in  trade  and  hopes  of 
greater.  “Squeers,”  in  Nicholas  Nickleby,  says  : 
“  Sul)due  your  aiipetites,  my  dears,  and  you’ve 
conquered  human  nature.”  I  wonder  how  many 
of  our  unfortunate  brethren  must  have  con¬ 
quered  human  nature  during  the  last  six  months, 
and  how  many  have  learnt  the  truth  of  another 
of  Dickens’  jiroverbial  statements  that:  “  There 
is  among  the  many  forms  of  desiiair— perhaps 
the  must  pitiable  of  all  -  that  which  persists  in 
disguising  itself  as  Hope."  Wake  up  ye  men  who 
lirate  of  economics  and  teach  us  the  way  to 
find  our  brethren  work  and  food.  Now,  if  ever, 
is  the  time  to  show  us  the  way  to  the  goal. 
There  are  rumours  of  work,  and  one  of  the 
great  Liberal  paxjers  is  advertising  to  the 
world  that  xirinters  and  binders  are  working  day 
and  night  to  execute  its  orders.  If  so,  it  is  not  in 
England.— A.  J.  (.’. 

Manchestek. — Trade  has  been  exceptionally 
dull  this  quarter,  about  H  xier  cent  of  our  mem¬ 
bers  being  uneinjiloyed ;  in  addition,  several 
members  have  had  to  lose  one  or  two  days  a  week. 
An  effort  is  being  made  to  form  a  local  branch 
of  the  Printing  and  Kindred  Trades,  very 
favourable  rei)lies  liaving  been  received  from 
the  different  societies.  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
rejiort  it  an  assured  success  in  my  next  report. — 
Thos.  Hagan, 

Mii)DLEsBiioU(iH. — Trade  has  fallen  off  during 
the  quarter,  leaving  it  very  quiet  just  now. 
Some  of  our  members  were  thrown  out  of  work 
owing  to  the  failure  of  one  of  the  firms  in  this 
town,  but  fortunately  all  have  secured  emxjloy- 
inent  again,  two  leaving  the  town  for  that 
pui*pose.  And  as  two  fresh  members  have  come 
in  it  leaves  the  number  of  our  membership) 
unchanged. — ).  W.  Copeland. 

Newcastle. — During  the  past  quarter  trade 
has  been  very  quiet  at  this  branch,  several 
members  signing  the  book  (rulers  are  most 
affected).  At  one  of  the  largest  firms  better 
conditions  prevail  than  has  been  hitherto  after 
some  considerable  negotiations.  An  effort  is 
being  made  on  behalf  of  one  of  our  members, 
Mr.  T.  Ainary,  who  is  unable,  owing  to  failing 
eyesight,  to  follow  the  craft ;  we  hope  to  be  able 
to  start  him  in  some  small  way  of  business. 
The  annual  picnic  to  Shotley  Bridge  was  held 
on  August  26th,  when  the  weather  conditions 
pirevented  a  number  of  members  from  being 
present.  The  adopted  Labour  candidate  has 
had  another  series  of  successful  meetings  during 
the  past  quarter. — J.  D.  Meldrum. 

Norwich.— Trade  in  general  is  very  slack. 
We  held  our  Social  on  June  21st,  which  was 
opien  to  members  of  the  kindred  trades.  Our 
Chief  Secretary,  who  was  present,  made  some 
encouraging  remarks  during  the  evening.  Mr. 


Roberts,  the  Labour  candidate,  continues  to 
hold  successful  opjen-air  meetings,  and,  judging 
by  appearances,  should  stand  a  good  chance  at 
the  General  Election.  -  C.  Thompson. 

Oldham. —  Trade  remains  moderate,  one  for¬ 
warder  being  out  of  work.— S.  Hulse. 

Rochdale.— Trade  is  rather  depressed,  al¬ 
though  we  have  no  members  “signing.”  There 
is  nothing  of  importance  to  report  this  quarter. 
—  J.  Knott. 

Sheffield.— We  have  had  a  little  more  quiet 
than  IS  usually  the  case  during  the  summer 
months,  and  the  consequences  would  have  been 
felt  more  keenly  but  for  the  fact  of  the  undue 
prevalence  of  sickness  amongst  our  members. 
Loyalty  to  the  interests  of  the  branch  and  energy 
in  the  administration  of  its  affairs  still  charac¬ 
terise  our  entire  membershii).  The  meeting  of 
the  York  Branch  in  this  city  on  September  23rd 
is  looked  forward  to  with  great  expectation, 
when  it  is  hoped  that  a  federation  of  the  York¬ 
shire  branches  will  become  an  accomp»lished  fact 
and  its  constitution  adopted. — W.  H.  Dyer. 

Shrewsbury. — Trade  has  improved  very  much 
since  my  last  report,  all  members  being  now  in 
full  employment.  The  vellum  binding  branch 
has  been  specially  busy,  whilst  letterpress  has 
been  impjroving  during  the  quarter.  One  mem¬ 
ber  who  has  been  out  the  greater  part  of  the 
quarter  has  secured  a  situation  elsewhere,  which, 
I  believe,  will  be  regular. — W.  Hughes. 

Warkington.  —  Trade  at  present  is  only 
moderate,  one  ruler  being  out  of  work  and  one 
or  two  members  on  short  time.  Still,  as  this  is 
usually  our  slack  time,  I  think  we  are  doing 
fairly  well.— S.  P.  Rickers. 

Whitehaven.— Although  trade  here  is  rather 
quiet  at  xjresent,  all  our  members  are  in  full 
emiiloyment,  which  is  satisfactory  considering 
the  state  of  trade  all  over  the  country.— J. 
Pattinson. 

York.  — Trade  has  been  fairly  good  during  the 
quarter.  As  a  result  of  the  deliberations  of  the 
local  Printing  and  Kindred  Trades’ Federation, 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  form  a  branch  of 
the  Cutters’  Union.  Mr.  Evans'  efforts  were 
unsuccessful,  but  a  collecting  station  was 
formed.— John  Coyle. 


BY  THE  WATERS. 

Whence  is  your  mui  mer,  low  and  sweet, 
O  waves  from  the  vast  sea  deep  ? 
Lapping,  lapping  with  rythmic  beat, 
O’er  rugged  crag  and  steep  ? 

Come  ye  from  fairy  haunts  below, 
Where  mermaids  gambol  free  ; 

Their  tresses  twined  with  shells  that 
grow, 

By  the  music  of  the  sea. 

Sweet  music,  some  great  master-hand 
Hath  raised  these  chords  divine  ; 

’Tis  hallowed  ground  whereon  I  stand, 
I  bow  at  Nature’s  shrine. 

William  Herbert  Leith, 

Liverpool. 
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EDITORIAL. 


OWING  to  pressure  of  space  we  are 
compelled  to  omit  several  of  our 
usual  features  in  the  present  issue  ; 
for  the  same  reason  we  are  also  unable 
to  include  several  other  interesting 
contributions  that  have  been  for¬ 
warded.  By  the  time  that  this  is  in 
the  hands  of  our  readers,  Mr.  Henry 
Aston,  of  Nottingham,  will  have  com¬ 
pleted  his  60  years’  membership  of  our 
union.  Under  these  somewhat  unique 
circumstances  we  thought  it  would 
interest  all  his  fellow  members  if  we 
could  induce  Mr.  Aston  to  write  us  a 
few  reminiscences  of  his  long  and 
active  career  as  a  trade-unionist.  He 
readily  acceded  to  our  request,  and 
has  forwarded  us  some  “  Memories  ” 
of  his  young  manhood,  which  will  be 
read  with  great  delight  by  all  who  see 
these  pages.  Mr.  Aston  bears  his  83 
years  lightly.  He  writes  that  he  is  in 
good  health  and  good  spirits.  The 
clear  and  firm  character  of  his  penman¬ 
ship  denotes  nerves  unshaken,  while 
his  lucid  narrative  testifies  to  an  un¬ 
clouded  mind.  All  readers  of  the 
Bookbinding  Trades  Journal  will  join 
us  in  wishing  our  good  old  friend  long 
continuance  of 

That  which  should  accompany  old  age — 
Love^  obedience,  troops  of  friends ! 


Mr.  J.  H.  S.  Bates,  teacher  of  book¬ 
binding  at  the  Leicester  School  of  Art, 
has  been  good  enough  to  write  us  an 
excellent  article  on  “  The  Decoration 
of  Leather  Books ;  ”  he  has  also 
allowed  us  to  illustrate  his  contribu¬ 
tion  wdth  some  examples  of  his  own 
work.  Mr.  Bates,  in  addition  to 
engaging  in  the  production  of  high- 
class  binding,  makes  a  speciality  of 
presentation  address  albums  and  the 
restoration  of  old  books.  He  is  willing 
to  advise  and  help  any  country  binder 
who  may  at  any  time  need  advice  and 
help  when  engaged  in  work  of  the  kind 
named. 

Our  Leeds  members  are  setting  an 
admirable  example  to  other  towns  on 
the  steps  they  are  taking  to  organise 
an  exhibition  of  bookbindings.  We 
shall  watch  their  experiment  with 
interest,  and  hope  to  see  it  emulated 
before  long  by  other  branches.  Mr. 
W.  Tremewan,  of  the  Cardiff  Branch, 
at  an  exhibition  recently  held  at 
Swansea,  carried  off  the  first  prize  for 
bookbinding. 

May  we  call  our  readers’  special 
attention  to  the  interesting  transla¬ 
tions  from  the  German  Bookbinders' 
News  that  a  good  friend  is  regularly 
making  for  us.  Such  first-hand  in¬ 
formation  as  to  the  industrial  con¬ 
ditions  on  the  continent  is  invaluable. 
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ABRAHAH-^- 


•••■  COWLE.Y. 


IF  tlie  Silly  Stuart  period  was  not 
noted  for  the  greatness  or  wisdom 
of  its  rulers,  it  certainly  was  not 
mmoted  for  the  many  excellent  literary 
men  that  hlossomed  and  faded  during 
the  reigns  of  Charles  I.,  the  interreg¬ 
num,  and  Charles  II.  Among  those 
who  faded  untimely  none  stand  out 
more  prominently  than  Abraham  Cow¬ 
ley.  If  the  portrait  of  him  by  Sir 
Peter  Lely  is  in  any  way  a  faithful  one, 
then  Cowley  must  have  been  more  than 
ordinarily  good  looking,  and  one  can 
understand  the  many  intimate  friends 
he  possessed  in  his  early  life.  It  has 
been  said  “  that  the  best  biographer  of 
Cbwdey,  within  limits,  is  Cowley  him¬ 
self,”  and  if  any  of  my  reader.s  are 
curious  enough  to  read  for  themselves 
his  eleventh  essay,  they  will  find  there 
not  only  a  sketch  of  the  salient  inci- 
<ients  of  the  poet’s  life,  but  also  such  a 
frank  pourtrayal  of  his  temperament 
as  no  one  else  can  give  him,  and  cannot 
help  being  inspired  by  the  poet’s 
personality. 

He  was  the  seventh  and  posthumous 
child  of  a  stationer  in  the  City  of 


London,  who  left  a  fair  provision  for 
his  family.  He  was  born  at  a  house  in  or 
near  Cheapside  in  the  year  1618,  and, 
like  Ben  Johnson  and  Dry  den,  he  had 
his  early  education  at  Westminster 
School.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
usual  school  exercises  in  composition. 
He  became  an  author  when  he  was 
only  fifteen  years  old,  and  the  book, 
which  was  twice  reprinted  while  he 
was  still  at  school,  was  entitled 
“  Poetical  Blossoms.”  The  little 
volume  contained  two  longer  poems  ; 
“  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  ”  and  “  Con- 
stantia  and  Philetas.”  The  poet 
Crashaw,  Cowley’s  friend  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  wrote  of  them  : — 

'Tis  only  paradise — 'tis  only  thou. 

Whose  fruit  and  blossoms  both  bless  the  same 
liough. 

Doubtless  it  was  a  noteworthy 
achievement  for  a  boy.  The  stories — 
both  of  them  of  ill-starred  love — are 
told  with  simplicity  and  feeling  and  a 
fluency  of  diction.  In  June,  1637,  he 
became  a  scholar  at  Trmity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  his  life  at  the  Lhii- 
versity  he  has  himself  told  us.  It  is 
evident  that  he  had  good  friends, 
worked  hard  and  read  widely.  The 
death  of  his  college  friend,  William 
Harvey,  drew  from  hun  a  really 
beautiful  elegy,  which  by  some  is 
reckoned  equal  to  Alilton’s  “  Lycidas.” 
I  have  only  room  to  quote  a  few  lines  : 
Ye  fields  of  Cambridge,  our  dear  Cambridge,  say, 
Have  ye  not  seen  us  walking  day  by  day? 

Was  there  a  tree  aliout,  which  did  not  know 
The  love  betwixt  us  two? 

This  elegy  has  additioital  interest 
attached  to  it  by  its  having  brought 
Cowley  the  acquaintance  of  John 
Harvey,  his  friend’s  brother,  by  whom 
he  was  introduced  to  Jermyn,  after¬ 
wards  Lord  St.  Alban. 

In  1641,  Cowley  betrayed  his  political 
bias  by  hastily  putting  together  a 
comedy,  “  The  Guardian,”  which  left 
no  doubt  as  to  its  author’s  politics. 
In  1643,  Cowley  refused  to  sign  the 
solemn  league  and  covenant,  and  made 
his  way  to  Oxford,  where  he  joined  his 
friend  Crashaw.  From  this  time  he 
was  actively  employed  in  the  service 
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of  Charles  I.  He  formed  an  intimate 
friendship  with  Falkland  and  took  part 
in  several  of  the  King’s  journeys  and 
expeditions,  and  in  1646  he  took  over 
confidential  work  in  the  Quean’s 
service.  It  was  part  of  his  duties  to 
write  the  Queen’s  letters  in  cypher  and 
to  decipher  the  King’s  replies,  and  for 
ten  years  he  was  practically  an  exile. 
Charles  was  of  a  superstitious  turn  of 
mind,  and  he  once  consulted  the 
Sortes  Virgilianse  at  Oxford,  which  was 
then  prevalent,  and  opened  the  book 
at  the  sinister  passage  where  Dido 
invokes  a  curse  upon  .^Eneas.  The 
King  ordered  Cowley  to  translate  the 
lines.  The  lines  translated  were  a 
terrible  augury  and  were  closely 
fulfilled.  1656  saw  his  exile  ended, 
and  then  commenced  a  long  series  of 
misfortunes.  Whatever  he  did,  what¬ 
ever  he  wrote  was  a  blunder.  His 
“  Ode  to  Brutus  ”  gave  offence  to 
Charles  II.  His  sorrows  accumulated. 
He  retired  to  Barnes  and  from  Barnes 
to  Chertsey,  where  he  died.  A  sensi¬ 
tive,  loving  spirit — a  spirit  that  were 
better  suited  to  a  more  peaceful  ago. 
The  poet’s  genius  should  have  had, 
“  like  the  halcyon,  fair  weather  to 
breed  in.”  He  was  humane  and  lov¬ 
able  and  to  the  fancy  of  his  sorrowful 
friends,  what  was  said  of  Sophocles 
could  be  as  truly  said  of  him  : — “  Ho 
is  gentle  among  the  shades,  even  as  he 
was  gentle  here.”  A.  J.  C. 


AN  EXHIBITION  OF  BOOKBINDINGS. 

The  Leeds  Branch  of  the  Book¬ 
binders  and  Machine  Rulers’ 
Consolidated  Union  are  promoting  an 
exhibition  of  bookbinding,  to  be  held 
next  year  at  a  suitable  date  to  be  after¬ 
wards  fixed.  The  objects  are  to  en¬ 
courage  our  members  to  take  an 
intelligent  interest  in  the  artistic  side 
of  our  craft,  and  to  prove  that  our 
Union  has  other  purposes  than  merely 
supplying  needy  and  o»it-of-work 
members  with  relief,  and  defending 
the  members  from  bad  conditions  and 
unfair  encroachments.  In  this  day  of 
“  labour  saving  ”  machines  and  sub¬ 
division  of  labour,  many  of  our  young 
men  have  not  the  opportunity  of 
getting  a  practical  and  all-round  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  trade  that  their  fathers 
had  ;  and  any  effort  that  has  for  its 
purpose  the  improvement  of  our  mem¬ 


bers  should  not  only  have  the  support 
of  the  Union,  but  also  of  the  em¬ 
ployers.  My  special  reason  in  writing 
is  to  obtain,  if  possible,  the  help  and 
advice  of  any  who  sympathise  with  us. 
Any  suggestions  would  be  thankfully 
received,  and  may  be  addressed  to  the 
secretary  of  the  Leeds  Branch.  We 
feel  the  seriousness  of  the  undertaking, 
knowing  full  well  that  it  involves  a 
deal  of  voluntary  work  by  those  who 
form  the  Exhibition  Committee. 
Already  the  matter  is  being  taken  iip 
with  some  spirit  and  keenness,  and 
several  notes  of  encouragement  have 
been  received  from  imexpected  quar¬ 
ters.  Might  I  be  allowed  to  quote 
from  William  Morris  : — “  The  crafts¬ 
man,  as  he  fashioned  the  thing  he  had 
under  his  hand,  ornamented  it  so 
naturally  and  so  entirely  without 
conscious  effort,  that  it  is  often  difficult 
to  distingush  where  the  mere  utili¬ 
tarian  part  of  his  work  ended  and  the 
ornamental  began.  Now,  the  origin 
of  this  art  was  the  necessity  that  the 
workman  felt  for  variety  in  his  work 
and  though  the  beauty  produced  by 
this  desire  was  a  great  gift  to  the 
world,  yet  the  obtaining  variety  and 
pleasure  in  the  work  by  the  workman 
was  a  matter  of  more  importance  still, 
for  it  stamped  all  labour  with  the 
impress  of  pleasure.”  The  foregoing 
is  a  description  of  things  as  they  were. 
This  art,  however,  no  longer  exists — 
commercialism  has  killed  it.  Shall  we 
help  to  revive  it  ?  May  we  hear  from 
the  Yorkshire  Federation  ? 

Leeds.  George  Holmes. 


THE  NEW  YEAR. 

Hark  to  that  loud  triumphant  peal. 
Piercing  the  midnight  sky  ! 

A  paean  of  hope  those  tones  reveal. 
For  the  New  Born  Year  is  nigh  ! 

Wind-borne  o’er  town  and  hamlet  far. 
O’er  squalid  comt  and  lane  ; 

Greeting  the  seaman  ’cross  the  bar. 
Echoed  by  him  again. 

Answered  by  craft  of  many  climes. 

On  Mersey’s  moonlit  breast  ; 

The  weary  stoker  hears  the  chimes. 
E’er  turning  in  to  rest. 

O  bells,  as  fade  yoiu’  tones  in  night. 

So  perish  sloth  and  fear  ; 

Give  clearer  vision,  broader  light, 

And  bless  the  New  Born  Year  ! 

W.  H.  Leith,  Liverpool. 
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Mr.  COBDEN  SANDERSON  says: 

“The  beautiful  book,  the  work 
of  geuius,  the  immortal  in  literature, 
should  be  the  exclusive  object  of  the 
binders’  craft,  when  heightened  by  the 
art  of  the  decorator — the  decoration 
should  be  done  in  honour  to  him  whose 
genius  it  sliould  be  a  delight  to 
honour.”  Ihifortunately,  or  perhaps 
fortunately,  we  are  not  all  called  upon 
to  bind  these  “  exclusive  objects,”  but 
every  binder  may,  with  a  little  thought, 
produce  designs  which  shall  at  least  be 
in  good  taste,  and  express  in  some 
degree  the  character  of  the  work  he 
seeks  to  decorate. 

It  is  proposed  in  this  short  article  to 
give  a  little  food  for  thought,  and  to 
lay  stress  on  a  few  essential  points 
(often  overlooked)  which  should  in¬ 
fluence  the  binder  in  the  decoration  of 
fiill  bound  leather  work. 

Books  of  this  class  should,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  the  work  of  one  craftsman, 
for  the  design  should  be  considered  as 
part  of  the  binding  and  be  built  up,  as 
it  were,  step  by  step,  as  each  process 
progresses — thus  using  the  essential 
structural  parts  to  decorative  piu-poses. 

To  start  with  the  sewhig — (presum¬ 
ing  it  to  be  sewn  flexible,  as  all  good 
work  should  be,  or  even  if  sawn  in,  the 
saw-marks  should  be  properly  spaced 
so  that  the  false  bands  fall  exactly  over 
the  bands  on  which  the  book  is  sewn); 
the  number  and  thickness  of  the  bands 
should  be  determined,  not  only  for  the 
purpose  they  have  to  fulfil,  but  also  as 
being  very  convenient  points  from 
which  the  design  may  spring.  (See 
illustration.  Life  of  Rossetti.)  Designs 
treated  in  this  way  are  always  effective. 
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and  possess  the  additional  merit  of 
being  constructed  on  the  book,  rather 
than  appearing  to  be  the  isolated  en¬ 
deavour  on  the  part  of  the  finisher  to 
cover  a  certain  amount  of  space. 

.After  sewing,  the  question  of  end¬ 
papers  should  engage  our  attention ; 
considering  the  purpose  they  serve  and 
their  decorative  possibilities,  it  always 
seems  to  me  a  pity  more  care  is  not 
exercised  in  their  choice.  Marble-papers 
have  held  their  sway  for  so  long  that  to 
say  a  vnrd  against  them  is  nothhig  short 
of  heresy,  but  apart  from  the  want  of 
harmony  in  the  colours,  and  the  grue¬ 
some  patterns,  the  paper  is  as  a  rule  of 
such  poor  quality  as  to  be  totally  im- 
suitable  for  the  purpose.  A  plain  paper 
of  good  quality  should  be  chosen  har¬ 
monising  in  colour  with  the  leather,  or, 
if  a  broken  sm-face  is  preferred,  hand- 
stained  paper  is  more  suitable  than 
marble  on  account  of  the  colours  being 
quieter  and  the  paper  hand-made. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  edges,  a 
more  pleasing  effect  is  obtained  by 
gilding  “  in  the  rough  ”  than  “  in  the 
solid,”  if  gilded  in  the  round  the  book 
has  the  appearance  of  a  piece  of  solid 
metal  rather  than  the  cut  edges  of 
paper.  Now  just  a  thought  with  regard 
to  headbanding.  As  nearly  all  books 
are  taken  from  the  shelf  by  their  head- 
band,  they  should  be  worked  on  the 
book,  for  this  method,  apart  from  its 
constructive  value,  allows  of  more 
freedom  in  choice  of  silks,  which 
should  be  selected  to  harmonise  with 
both  the  edges  and  leather. 

The  subject  of  leather  is  so  vast  that 
I  shall  have  to  content  myself  with  oidy 
touching  upon  it  with  regard  to  its 
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decorative  qualities.  Although  there 
are  many  leathers  available  for  covering 
books,  for  decorative  bindings  we  are 
limited  to  two,  viz.,  Morocco  and  Seal ; 
both  have  much  in  common,  and  if 
tanned  and  dyed  in  accordance  with 
the  specification  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
are  beautiful  in  texture  and  grain  and 
pleasing  in  colour — perfect  evenness  in 
any  shade  should  be  looked  upon  as  a 
defect,  as  the  wearing  qualities  have  to 
be  sacrificed  in  order  to  obtain  it. 


better  accomplished  by  pressing  the 
boards  only  between  nickel  plates 
rather  than  by  polishing,  the  polisher 
being  apt  to  drag  the  grain  instead  of 
flattening  it.  Of  course  the  back  must 
be  treated  with  the  polisher. 

Our  book  now  presents  a  surface  so 
inviting  to  the  finisher  that  he  often 
permits  his  skill  in  execution  to  over¬ 
come  his  judgment,  he  strives  to  cover 
every  inch  of  surface  with  gold  tooling, 
entirely  obliterating  the  beautiful  grain 
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Having  selected  our  skin  of  the 
desired  colour  and  grain,  the  cover 
should  be  judiciously  pared  round  the 
edges  and  down  the  back  and  joints  to 
ensure  the  book  opening  well.  Do  not 
stretch  in  covering  or  the  grain  will 
suffer.  Let  it  dry  oyer  night,  open  up 
and’fill  in  neatly,  then  crush.  This  is 


which  the  leather-dresser  has  spent  so 
much  time  and  trouble  in  obtaining, 
with  the  result  that  his  effort,  as 
decoration,  is  very  far  from  being  beau¬ 
tiful.  This  excessive  application  of 
gilt,  one  cannot  call  it  ornament,  is 
often  due  to  the  craftman’s  want  of 
restraint,  who  does  not  discriminate 
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between  “  what  is  due  to  the  desifjn 
and  wliat  i.s  demanded  by  tlie 
material." 

Mr.  Walter  Crane  says  “  that 
every  material  has  its  own  proper 
language  regarded  as  a  medium  for 
expression  in  design,"  and  it  is  the 
Dusiness  of  the  de.signer  to  find  this  out. 
We  cannot  api^ly  the  same  design  to  a 
leather  as  to  a  cloth-covered  book, 
the  textvire  of  the  materials,  together 
with  the  tools  emidoyed  to  give  effect 
to  the  design,  being  very  different. 


the  corners,  worked  as  a  border,  or  as 
a  panel,  or  may  be  a  combination  of 
all  three  (.see  illustrations),  but  in  every 
case  it  is  essential  that  the  pattern 
should  have  growth  and  organic  de¬ 
velopment,  p<5ssessing  strength  and 
dignity. 

The  lettering  should  always  be  con- 
siilered  as  part  of  the  scheme  of 
decoration,  and  should  be  both  in 
character  and  proportion  an  integral 
part  of  the  design,  it  may  be  massed 
(as  in  the  “  Fairy  Queen  "),  or  in  the 
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In  designing  for  leather  work  when 
hand  tools  are  employed,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  for  every  line 
drawn  a  corresponding  engraved  tool 
is  required  for  its  execution,  therefore 
it  is  better  in  working  out  the  pattern 
to  use  the  tools  rather  than  a  pencil. 
Whatever  style  you  adopt,  let  your 
tools  be  simple  in  form  and  few  in 
number,  combined  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  shall  take  some  definite 
shape. 

The  decoration  may  be  confined  to 


border  (as  on  the  "Clephan  Addreiss”), 
in  both  cases  it  will  be  observed  tliat 
the  lettering  was  set  out  as  part  of  the 
design,  and  not  (as  often  appears  to  be 
the  case)  added  as  an  afterthought. 

In  execution,  the  tools  should  be 
correctly  heated  and  applied  without 
any  hesitation  to  ensru’e  the  gold 
coming  up  bright  and  solid. 

Never  be  satisfied  with  being  a  mere 
copyist,  but  strive  to  characterise  your 
work  with  individual  feeling.  If  your 
book  suggests  symbolic  treatment 
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beware  of  lapsing  into  the  pictorial, 
endeavour  to  express  in  as  direct  a 
manner  as  possible  the  chief  character¬ 
istics  of  the  work  you  seek  to  adorn. 
Above  all,  remember  that  a  simple 
well-placed  design  giving  to  the  leather 
what  is  due  to  it  is  much  more 
pleasing,  and  possesses  a  more  dignified 
and  restful  beauty  than  any  amount 
of  indiscriminate  gold  tooling  can  ever 
give  or  possess. 


that  these  struggles  will  be  smaller  in 
number  next  year,  nor  become  less 
bitter.  With  the  increase  of  combines 
and  trusts,  the  capitalists  are  display¬ 
ing  a  stronger  determination  to  break 
up  and  disorganise  combinations  of 
workmen.”  To  meet  any  attempts 
that  may  be  made  to  weaken  and 
disunite  the  workers,  the  writer  of  the 
article  urges  that  workmen  must  be 
ready  to  sacrifice  themselves  to  main- 
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OUR  COMRADES  ACROSS  THE  SEA. 

Germany. 

Q3  TRIKES  and  lockouts  have  been 
numerous  in  Germany  last  year, 
and  have  involved  heavy  drains  on  the 
funds  of  the  different  trade  unions. 
Unfortunately,  the  future  outlook  is 
by  no  means  hopeful. 

The  Bookbinders'  News,  of  November 
18th,  says  : — “  There  is  no  probability 


tain  their  claims,  by  deepening  the 
consciousness  of  manhood  and  inde¬ 
pendence.  “  By  discipline,  self-esteem 
and  self-sacrifice,  if  needs  be,  to  main¬ 
tain  our  rights  shall  we  be  better  pre¬ 
pared  to  meet  the  conflicts  that  await 
us.” 

In  1904,  there  were  1,625  strikes  and 
lookouts,  involving  135,957  work¬ 
people.  Of  this  number  there  were 
5,048  women.  If  we  add  to  this 
number  184,206  workers  who  agitated 
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foi’  an  advance  of  wages,  we  get  a 
total  of  320,11)3  men  and  women  con¬ 
cerned  in  tlie  struggle  for  an  advance 
or  against  a  reduction  of  wages. 

The  amount  paid  for  out-of-work 
pay  was  5,551,314  shillings.  The 
disputes  that  terminated  favourably 
to  the  worker  numbered  87S  (55  per 
cent);  partly  successful,  317  (20  per 
cent)  ;  and  in  317  (20  per  cent)  the 
employers  gained  the  victory. 

.As  inilicating  the  alarming  rate  at 
which  disputes  between  workmen  and 
employers  are  growing  in  Germany,  it 
may  prove  interesting  to  compare  the 
figures  for  the  last  15  years.  In  the 
10  years  1890-1809  thei'e  were  3,772 
strikes  and  lockouts  ;  but  in  the  five 
years  followmg  the  number  had  in¬ 
creased  to  5,347,  and  caused  a  drain 
on  the  Union  funds  of  nearly  a  million. 
Out  of  the  total  number  of  strikes  last 
year,  tlie  following  were  in  the  book¬ 
binding  and  allied  industries  : — Book¬ 
binders:  strikes.  18;  members,  2,298  ; 
out-of-work  pay  (in  shillings),  93,237  ; 
successful,  6.  Printers:  strikes,  3: 
members,  89:  successful,  1.  Litho¬ 
graphers:  stuikes,  0;  members,  130; 
out-of-work  pay  (in  shillings),  10,562; 
successful,  4. 

p  Disputes  are  now  pending  in  13 
toums,  and  workmen  are  earnestly 
recpiested  to  keep  away  from  them 
mitil  matters  are  settled. 

The  local  branch  of  bookbinders  at 
Jena  have  been  engaged  in  gathering 
statistics,  and  think  their  example  may 
he  worthy  of  imitation  in  other  places. 
The  object  aimed  at  was  to  obtain 
answers  to  the  following  questions  : — 
(1)  Name;  (2)  Address;  (3)  Married 
or  single  ;  (4)  Birthplace  ;  (5)  How 

long  at  present  address  ?  (6)  Are  you 
a  citizen  ?  (7)  To  which  trade  union 
do  you  belong  ?  (8)  Are  you  a  member 
of  any  other  other  society  ?  (9)  What 
daily  newspaper  do  you  buy  ? 

At  a  meeting  held  in  Alunich,  on 
November  14th,  Mr.  Kloth,  of  Berlin, 
spoke  at  some  length  on  the  industrial 
condition  of  workers  in  the  book¬ 
binding  and  printing  trades.  Durmg 
the  last  19  years,  said  the  lecturer,  the 
cost  of  food  and  shelter  had  greatly 
increased.  Rates  of  wages  were  so  low 
in  some  trades  that  it  was  utterly 
impossible  for  a  workman  to  keep  his 
wife  and  children  well  fed  and  housed. 
Only  recently  it  had  been  conclusively 
proved  that  5,000  children  were  sent 


to  school  in  Dresden  without  break¬ 
fast.  Such  under-nourished  children 
were  not  capable  of  learning.  To 
improve  their  condition  men  must 
organise.  Instances  were  given  of 
what  combinations  of  workmen  had 
been  able  to  do  in  enforcing  their 
claims  for  increased  wages,  and  in 
mutually  assisting  each  other  during 
illness  and  lack  of  employment.  The 
lecturer  was  heartily  applauded  and 
warmly  thanked  at  the  conclusion  of 
his  address. 

The  increased  cost  of  food,  clothing 
and  shelter  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
Germany.  So  long  as  the  nations 
continue  the  foolish  and  cruel  policy 
of  spending  more  and  more  yearly  on 
increased  armaments,  with  its  aug¬ 
mented  burden  of  taxation,  so  long 
will  the  cost  of  livmg  become  dearer. 
On  its  army  and  navy  Germany  is  now 
spending  nearly  one  hundred  millions 
a  year.  By  means  of  tariff  dues  and 
taxes  it  is  now  proposed  to  take 
another  13  millions  out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  people.  By  an  increased  excise 
duty  on  beer  and  tobacco  it  is  calcu¬ 
lated  that  the  revenue  will  gain  five 
millions  annually. 

.At  Offenbach  the  workers  are 
beginning  to  wake  up,  and,  if  report 
speaks  truly,  not  one  moment  too  soon. 
“  Although  our  membership  has  more 
than  doubled  itself,  we  have  decided 
to  make  a  big  stride  forward.”  At  a 
recent  meeting  of  bookbinders  and 
others  employed  in  kindred  trades, 
which  was  well  attended,  an  interesting 
discussion  arose  on  :  “  Is  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  our  economic  position  neces¬ 
sary  ?  ”  A  comparison  of  the  low 
wages  paid  and  the  long  hours  worked, 
with  conditions  prevailiiig  in  other 
places,  decided  those  present  to  answer 
the  question  in  the  affii’inative.  Facts 
were  adduced  to  prove  that  the  two 
countries  (England  and  America)  that 
pay  the  best  wages  also  work  the 
shortest  hours.  Finalljq  the  following 
resolution  was  passed  rmanimously  : — 

“  This  meeting  of  bookbinders  and 
others,  held  on  October  18th,  recog¬ 
nises  that  a  decided  improvement  in 
their  rates  of  pay  and  hours  of  work 
is  imperatively  necessary,  and  is 
strongly  of  opinion  that  such  improve¬ 
ment  can  only  be  attained  by  affilia¬ 
tion  Muth  the  German  Bookbinders’ 
Union  ;  it  therefore  pledges  itself  to 
give  the  Union  all  possible  support  in 
carrying  out  the  objects  desired.” 
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JOTTINGS  FROM  A  BINDER’S  NOTE 
BOOK.  No  2. 

BY  ADAM  SBDBAR. 

TO  make  reds  easy  to  work  in 
marbling,  add  a  little  burnt 
Oxford  ochre ;  this  being  a  fast  colour, 
will  materially  assist  a  red  that  is 
inolined  to  run  and  look  v/eak. 

To  make  a  good  red,  and  one  easy 


to  work,  take  a  |lb.  of  damp  lake,  and 
as  much  vermilion  as  will  lie  on  a 
shilling  ;  add  as  much  drop  lake  as 
will  make  a  nice  colour. 

The  cause  of  colours  being  pale  in 
marbling  is  generally  due  to  one  or 
other  of  the  following  causes  :  they 
are  either  too  thin  or  there  is  too  much 
gall  in  them  ;  while  an  excess  of  spirit 
has  a  tendency  to  make  a  marble  edge 
fade  very  quickly. 
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HOW  TO  TONE  PAPER  FOR  THE  REPAIR 
OF  OLD  TORN  BOOKS. 
OTHING  looks  more  unsatis¬ 
factory  than  to  see  an  old  time- 
stained  volume  repaired  with  white 
paper.  The  following  inexpensive 
recipe  will  provide  material  sufficient 
to  last  a  long  while  : — Take  Joz.  of 
tobacco,  place  in.  a  fairly  large  and 
shallow  dish  or  tin,  pour  on  boiling 
water,  and  you  have  a  solution  that 
will  colour  paper  any  tone  required. 
If  used  hot,  it  of  course  strikes  very 


much  quicker.  It  is  advisable  to 
strain  the  liquor  from  the  tobacco, 
as  where  bits  touch  the  paper  it  is  apt 
to  spot  it  a  deeper  tone.  After  lotting 
the  paper  be  in  this  solution  for  a  few 
minutes,  take  out  and  hang  on  a  line 
to  dry.  Should  an  exceptionally 
deep  tint  be  required,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  warm  the  solution  and 
draw  the  paper  through  again.  A 
|4b.  of  ground  coffee  used  in  the  same 
way  is  also  a  very  good  medium  for 
staining  paper. 
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AN  OLD  CRAFTSMAN’S  MEMORIES. 


Mh.  Henry  Aston,  of  Nottingham 
(60  Years’  Member  of  the  B.  &  M.R.C.U.). 
WAS  bom  in  Long  Acre,  London, 
in  the  year  1822.  My  father  was 
an  enthusiastic  trade-iuiionist,  and 
while  I  was  quite  yoimg  he  instilled 
in  my  mind  a  love  for  trade  union 
principles.  In  the  year  1836,  when  I 
was  fourteen  years  old,  I  was  bound 
apjirentice  for  a  term  of  seven  years 
with  G.  Schmidt,  of  Tavistock  Row, 
Go  vent  Garden,  to  learn  the  “  art  and 
mystery  of  bookbinding."  I  served 
three  years  to  forwarding  and  four  to 
finishing  ;  for  in  those  days  the  trade 
was  not  sub-divided  as  it  is  now,  and 
every  bookbinder  was  then  expected 
to  be  able  to  take  a  book  in  hand  and 
complete  it.  Let  me  try  and  give  you 
some  idea  of  what  our  workshops  were 
like  some  seventy  years  ago.  Alost  of 
them  were  insanitary,  dark  ami  dis¬ 
mal.  Very  few  were  lighted  with  gas, 
for  although  gas  was  used  here  and 
there  for  street  lighting  as  early  as 
1 822,  it  was  a  long  time  after  this  before 
it  was  introduced  into  workshops  for 
lighting  purposes.  Incredible  as  it 
may  seem  now,  when  I  first  went  to 
the  tratle  candles  were  in  common  use 
in  our  workshops.  Finishers  were 
allowed  two  candles  each,  a  poor  and 
miserable  light  they  gave. 

The  finishers’  gas  stove  had  not  been 
even  imagined  then.  We  had  to  use 
a  large  pan  with  a  coke  fire  in  the 
middle,  and  around  tins  we  arranged 
our  tools.  A  stove  pipe  was  fixed  over 
the  pan  so  as  to  carry  the  smoke  to 
the  chimney.  You  may  be  sure  it 
was  anything  but  pleasant  to  be  con¬ 


stantly  inhaling  the  carbon  fumes  that 
arose  from  the  coke  fire.  Work  was 
laborious  and  our  hours  were  long. 
We  liad  no  cutting  machines  and  no 
rolling  machines.  All  our  books  had 
to  be  cut  with  the  plough  and  our 
boards  squared  with  the  same.  Nearly 
all  our  books  had  to  be  beaten  on  a 
stone  with  a  141b  or  a  16Ib  hammer, 
and  this  meant  hard  work  for  the 
forwarder.  We  had  no  blocking 
presses  and  all  books  were  hand 
finished.  At  the  period  of  which  I  am 
speaking  we  were  passing  through  a 
transitory  period  and  before  I  had 
completed  my  apprenticeship  things 
had  improved  somewhat.  We  had  got 
gas  for  lighting  and  for  heating  our 
tools,  and  the  rolling  machine  had 
come  into  use. 

We  worked  ten  hours  a  day  for  six 
days  a  week  all  the  time  I  was  an 
apprentice,  and  for  some  years  after¬ 
wards — there  was  no  Saturday  half¬ 
holiday.  It  was  nearly  always  dark 
before  we  left  work  in  those  days,  even 
in  the  smnrner  time,  our  normal  week 
being  one  of  sixty  hours.  Aly  em¬ 
ployer  did  work  for  the  American 
Congress  Library  and  we  made  a  deal 
of  overtime.  When  getting  ready  for 
shipping  orders,  we  frequently  worked 
from  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  until 
twelve  o’clock  at  night,  out  of  which 
we  had  two  hours  for  meals.  On  such 
occasions  we  were  regaled  with  bread, 
cheese,  and  porter  at  ten  o’clock  each 
evening,  but  it  was  imderstood  chat 
no  time  was  to  be  lost  whilst  taking 
this  refreshment,  I  believe  this  was 
a  common  custom  in  most  workshops. 

This  reminds  me  of  “  lunch  ale,” 
It  was  a  regular  custom  in  most 
establishments  for  the  workmen  to 
have  lunch  ale  or  porter  supplied  from 
a  neighbouring  public-house  by  a  pot¬ 
man  at  eleven  o’clock  each  morning. 
The  potman  brought  roimd  his  can  and 
measures  and  left  half-a-pint  for  each 
man  who  required  any.  The  potman 
in  return  received  a  ticket  with  the 
customer’s  number  and  name.  These 
tickets  were  produced  on  the  following 
Saturday  night,  when  the  score  was 
paid  off. 

Most  of  the  binding  in  my  early 
days  was  in  full  sprinkled,  stained  or 
marbled  calf,  and  full  gilt  backs.  All 
books  required  binding  after  leaving 
the  publishers.  They  were  issued  in 
paper  boards,  with  a  printed  label  on 
the  back  in  place  of  lettering  ;  con- 
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Mk.  Aston’s  Eibst  Union  Caed. 

sequently  the  books  soon  looked 
shabby  if  put  on  a  gentleman’s  book¬ 
shelf  in  that  condition,  so  they  were 
nearly  always  sent  to  us  to  be  bound 
in  full  leather. 

Here  let  me  make  a  little  digression 
so  that  I  may  say  a  word  or  two  about 
the  booksellers  of  this  period.  If  you 
went  for  a  stroll  and  looked  in  the 
booksellers’  shops,  you  would  see  a 
goodly  array  of  handsome  volumes, 
row  after  row  of  classical  or  standard 
literature,  all  in  leather  bindings,  and 
many  of  them  well  finished.  Contrast 
this  condition  of  things  with  what  you 
see  in  the  booksellers’  windows  at  the 
present  day — with  their  post  card 
albums,  and  cheap  novels  stuck  in 
flash  and  showy  cases,  sometimes  made 
up  of  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow — 
they  more  resemble  toy  shops  than 
book  shops. 

We  had  little  time  and  still  less 
opportunities  in  my  young  days  for 
relaxation  and  self-improvement. 
There  were  no  public  reading-rooms, 
indeed  there  were  few  newspapers,  and 
what  there  were  were  very  small  and 
very  dear.  The  price  of  most  news¬ 
papers  was  sixpence  a  copy.  But  then 


this  was  not  so  serious  a  deprivation 
as  it  might  seem  to  be,  for  a  great 
many  people  could  not  read  at  all. 
There  was  a  heavy  stamp  duty  on  all 
newspapers,  and  heavy  fines  and  harsh 
imprisonment  was  meted  out  to  any¬ 
one  who  published  an  unstamped 
newspaper  containing  news  less  than  a 
fortnight  old. 

Public-houses  and  coffee-houses  kept 
newspapers  for  the  use  of  their  cus¬ 
tomers,  and  you  could  borrow  a  paper 
from  a  newsagent  by  depositing  the 
price  of  the  paper  as  security,  and 
paying  one  penny  an  hour  for  its 
perusal. 

But  I  must  return  to  my  story.  My 
employer  was  generally  in  the  shop 
working  with  us.  He  was  a  good  edge- 
gilder  and  took  in  work  for  the  trade, 
and  we  kept  men  constantly  at  work 
edge-gilding.  All  edge-marbling  was 
sent  out — ours  went  to  Sandford’s, 
marble  paper  makers.  Maiden  Lane, 
Covent  Garden.  I  may  say  that  I 
never  saw  a  book  marbled  on  the 
edges  until  after  T  left  London.  All 
the  best  work  had  head  band  worked 
on  the  book,  and  in  the  days  of  which 
I  am  speaking  a  good  woman  folder, 
sewer  and  head-bander  could  earn 
about  fourteen  shillings  a  week. 

At  this  point  I  might  say  something 
about  the  wages  paid  to  bookbinders. 
T  am  convinced  that  wages  were  higher 
in  London  than  in  any  other  part  of 
England.  Although  supervision  was 
lax,  and  we  often  suffered  from  great 
depression  in  trade  ;  and  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  low  wages  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  caused  many 
men  to  flock  to  London  in  the  hope  of 
bettering  their  condition,  we  still 
managed  to  keep  our  wages  much 
above  the  average  of  other  towns.  It 
is  impossible  now  to  say  what  the 
minimum  wage  was.  Many  men 
working  for  small  shops  got  small  pay  ; 
others,  working  under  better  condi¬ 
tions,  were  better  paid.  I  knew  some 
forwarders  in  1843  who  were  getting 
30s.  per  week  ;  and  I  knew  some 
finishers,  who  were  engaged  on  the 
better  class  of  work,  who  received 
40s.  per  week.  I  can  vouch  for  this 
because  I  worked  with  some  of  those 
who  received  the  wages  I  have  named. 

The  great  drawback  of  the  period 
was  the  difficulty  of  getting  constant 
employment — men  drifted  from  one 
shop  to  another  without  getting  per¬ 
manent  work.  (To  be  continued. ) 
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( Cuncluded). 

The  Wholesale  Society  has  its  ovm 
fleet  of  steamers,  and  imports  direct 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  has 
agents  in  America,  Australia,  Ger¬ 
many,  Sweden,  and  Denmark.  It 
productive  works  in  many  large  has 
towns.  It  employs  nearly  15,000 
people  in  its  various  establishments, 
and  its  trade  for  the  year  1904 
reached  the  almost  fabulous  total 
of  £19,809,196  sterling.  Here  is  a 
remarkable  object  lesson  in  the  poten¬ 
tialities  of  carefully  organised  and 
wisely  ordered  combination.  The  Co¬ 
operative  Movement  has  taught  the 
workers,  or  such  of  them  at  least  as 
are  willing  to  learn,  that  they  may  look 
forward  to  a  time  when  the  fruits  of 


of  the  workers  to  seek  redress  against 
a  tyrannical  employer,  or  take  joint 
action  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an 
advance  in  wages,  was  to  court  im- 
pi’isonment  for  felony.  It  was  not 
until  1824,  when  the  most  objection¬ 
able  combination  law  was  repealed, 
that  any  permanent  organisation  was 
possible.  But  little  progress  was  made 
for  a  considerable  time,  imtil  in  1851 
the  engineering  trades  amalgamated. 
Their  example  was  speedily  followed 
by  a  large  number  of  other  trades,  and 
Trade  LTnions  became  common  up  and 
down  the  country.  For  a  long  time 
their  most  serious  efforts  were  confined 
to  bringing  about  a  repeal  of  the 
remaining  laws  against  combination, 
and  in  demanding  the  right  to  manage 
their  own  affairs  in  their  own  way. 


The  Home  of  the  Author  of  ‘  CHRiSTi.i.NS  Awake.” 


their  labour  may  be  enjoyed  collective¬ 
ly,  instead  of  being  intercepted  in  the 
way  of  profit  by  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  private  employers. 

Let  us  now  glance  at  the  other  great 
working-class  movement  that  has 
grown  and  developed  side  by  side  with 
Co-operation.  Trade-Unionism  has 
now  secured  a  position  of  influence  and 
importance,  but  only  by  its  indomit¬ 
able  persistence  in  the  face  of  in¬ 
credible  opposition  and  mistrust.  For 
a  time  the  growth  of  Trade-Unionism 
was  slow.  The  combination  laws  were 
so  severe  that  any  attempt  on  the  part 


We  have  little  conception  of  the 
difficulties  these  pioneers  had  to  en¬ 
counter  in  the  task  they  had  under¬ 
taken.  They  asked  for  a  right  to  have 
some  say  as  to  the  conditions  imder 
which  they  should  sell  their  labour,  and 
were  met  by  the  ridicule  and  condem¬ 
nation  of  the  political  economists  of 
their  day.  They  were  told  they  were 
making  futile  attempts  to  evade  im¬ 
mutable  economic  laws.  “  Nothing 
but  the  merest  ignorance,”  said  a  noted 
professor,  “  could  make  it  supposed 
that  -wages  could  really  be  increased 
by  combinations.”  The  workers  were 
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warned  that  every  Factory  Act  that 
limited  the  hours  of  women’s  labour, 
or  prevented  young  children  from 
being  employed,  would  certainly  result 
in  bringing  down  men’s  wages  to  a 
lower  level.  That  any  expense  en¬ 
tailed  by  the  employer  in  making  his 
workshop  healthier,  or  in  the  way  of 
preventing  accidents,  would  also  mean 
a  corresponding  reduction  of  income 
for  the  wage-earning  classes.  The 
teachings  of  Malthus  were  drummed 
in  the  ears  of  the  workers.  They  were 
assured  that  even  should  they  for  a 
time  obtain  an  increase  of  wages  it 
would  result  in  such  an  increase  of  the 
population  that  the  state  of  things 
would  soon  be  worse  than  before,  and 
the  workers’  wages  would  be  forced 
down  to  starvation  point.  “  Against 
these  barriers,”  said  Prof.  J.  E. 
Cairnes,  “  Trade  Unions  must  dash 
themselves  in  vain.  They  are  not  to 
be  broken  through  or  eluded  by  any 
combination,  however  universal,  for 
they  are  the  barriers  set  by  nature 
herself.”  No  wonder  the  political 
economy  of  the  last  generation  was 
called  “  the  dismal  science,”  for  surely 
it  was  a  doleful  gospel  that  found 
utterance  in  such  jeremiads. 

But  in  this,  as  in  many  other  in¬ 
stances  that  might  be  enumerated,  the 
ordinary  intelligence  of  ordinary  men 
was  nearer  the  truth  than  the  specula¬ 
tions  of  arm-chair  philosophers  ;  and 
in  spite  of  the  supposed  insuperable 
difficulties  in  the  way,  Trade-Unionism 
triumphed  and  grew  in  numbers  and 
in  strength.  The  opposition  was  not, 
however,  confined  to  political  econo¬ 
mists  and  employers  of  labour,  but 
was  also  strongly  reinforced  by  poli¬ 
ticians  like  Cobden  and  Bright ;  they 
opposed  Trade-Unionism  on  the 
ground  that  it  interfered  with  the 
freedom  of  trade,  and  was  a  restriction 
on  the  liberty  of  individuals. 

Every  deflection  from  the  strict  path 
of  rectitude  by  individual  members 
was  instantly  blazoned  forth  as  typical 
of  the  character  and  method  of  Trade 
Unions  in  general.  Not  until  1875 
was  the  last  remnant  of  legal  restriction 
wiped  off  the  statute  book,  and  abso¬ 
lute  freedom  and  security  given  to 
Trade  Unions.  Since  then  their  pro¬ 
gress  has  been  rapid,  freedom  from 
artificial  restrictions  has  developed  a 
sense  of  greater  responsibility.  When 
most  of  their  proceedings  had  to  be 
conducted  m  secret,  and  their  only 


effective  weapon  was  the  “  strike,” 
force  and  intimidation  was  a  natural 
corollary.  With  the  removal  of  all 
legal  disabilities.  Trade  Unions  have 
no  further  need  to  shxm  publicity,  and 
their  actions  are  now  subject  to  the 
criticism  of  the  general  public.  Trade 
Unions  are  now  a  power  in  the  land, 
and  no  political  party  can  afford  to 
ignore  their  demands.  They  have  a 
total  membership  of  nearly  2,000,000, 
and  their  reserve  funds  reach  the 
respectable  sum  of  £5,000,000. 

According  to  statistics  given  in  the 
Board  of  Trade  Returns  for  1903,  we 
find  that  taking  one  himdred  of  the 
principal  Unions,  with  an  aggregate 
membership  of  1,133,640,  and  an  in¬ 
come  of  £2,073,612,  only  £172,418  was 
spent  in  dispute  or  strike  pay,  and 
£1,722,592  in  sick,  out-of-work,  super¬ 
annuation,  and  management  expenses. 
These  figures  prove  the  fallacy  of  the 
common  notion  which  so  largely  pre¬ 
vails,  that  Trade  Unions  encourage 
disputes  between  employer  and  em¬ 
ployed. 

Trade  Unions  have  not  only  taught 
the  workers  that  by  united  action  they 
can  obtain  better  wages,  shorter  hours, 
healthier  workshops,  and  more  con¬ 
siderate  treatment  from  employers  in 
their  particular  industries,  but  they 
have  taught  them  the  still  more  im¬ 
portant  lesson,  that  by  general  com¬ 
bination  for  common  objects  they  can 
exercise  an  almost  irresistible  influence 
in  the  wider  field  of  national  politics. 

Happily  we  have  had  evidence 
during  the  last  few  years  that  this 
power  is  at  length  being  realised. 
For  the  recent  Judicial  decisions  in  the 
Taff  Vale  and  other  similar  cases, 
which  were  intended  to  cripple  and 
destroy  the  usefulness  of  trade  unions, 
have  eventuated  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Labour  Representation  Com¬ 
mittee.  And  the  success  that  it  has 
already  achieved,  in  concentrating  the 
forces  of  ^  Labour,  is  one  of  the  most 
hopeful  happenings  of  recent  years. 
Manchester  has  always  been  in  the 
van  of  Labour  politics.  The  local 
L.R.C.  is  running  two  candidates  at  the 
forthcoming  general  election— Mr.  G.  D. 
Kelley  (secretary  of  the  Printing  and 
Kindred  Trades  Federation)having  been 
selected  to  contest  S.W.  Manchester, 
and  Mr.  J.  R.  Clynes  (vice-president 
of  the  L.R.C.)  will  champion  the  cause 
of  Labour  in  N.E.  Manchester. 

W.  M. 
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UV  desire  our  members  to  feel  that  this  page,  is 
eutirelij  iheir  own  ;  bg  using  it  frequently  Jor 
asking  and  answering  questions  relating  to  the 
trade,  they  can  in  many  ways  help  each  other. 


NOTES. 

The  “  Drag  ”  Ruling  Machine. — 
Wlien  I  was  serving  my  apprenticeship 
I  remember  my  foreman  engaging  a 
ruler  who  brought  his  own  machine 
along  with  him  !  Not  only  so,  but  he 
brought  his  daughter  also  to  “  lay  on  ” 
for  him  !  !  He  was  a  very  old  man, 
and  said  that  he  could  not  work  the 
ordinary  ruling  machines  then  in  use. 
The  machine  he  had  brought  was  a 
“  Drag  ”  machine,  similar,  I  suppose, 
to  the  one  referred  to  by  “  S.  M.”  in 
his  note  on  “  The  Fii’st  Ruling 
Alachine.”  Work  on  a  “  Drag  ”  was 
a  very  slow  process.  The  machine 
would  not  take  anything  above  large 
post.  I  njed  hardly  tell  my  readers 
that  our  new  man  did  not  stay  long 
with  our  firm.  After  the  above,  by 
way  of  introduction,  let  me  try  and 
<lescribe  what  the  machine  was  like, 
'rhe  framework  consisted  of  four  up¬ 
right  posts,  with  cross  rails  to  keep 
them  together.  There  was  a  large 
roller  at  the  bottom,  and  a  similar 
roller,  together  with  a  clumsy  pen 
carriage,  at  the  head.  There  was  only 
one  pen  frame,  and  this  had  to  serve 
for  feints  and  for  red  and  blue  down 
lines.  To  keep  the  inks  off  the  frame 
the  operator  used  to  put  a  strip  of  wet 
paper  mider  the  flannels.  A  piece  of 
bed-ticking  sewn  round  the  rollers  had 
to  serve  as  a  “  blanket.”  Raised  a 
little  above  the  “  Blanket,”  and  ex¬ 
tending  about  half  the  length  of  the 
machine,  was  a  board,  which  was  used 
for  laying  the  job  on.  The  feeder 
lifted  the  sheets  off  this  board  and  laid 
them  on  the  “  blanket.”  Behind  the 
pen  carriage  there  was  a  kind  of  slip 
made  of  small  pieces  of  wire  bent  half¬ 
circle  shape  ;  these  passed  between  the 
pens  and  kept  the  sheets  flat  as  they 
were  drawn  under.  The  ruler  sat  at 
the  top  of  the  machine  and  turned  the 
handle  towards  him  with  his  right 
hand.  When  the  sheets  got  a  little 


past  the  pens,  he  caught  hold  of  them 
with  his  left  hand,  dragged  them 
through,  and  then  laid  them  on  a 
table  behind  him.  For  dropping  and 
raising  the  pens  there  was  a  curious 
arrangement.  One  end  of  a  thick  cord 
was  fastened  to  a  small  flat  board  that 
was  nailed  to  the  floor  with  a  piece  of 
thick  leather  that  served  as  a  kind  of 
hinge  ;  the  other  end  of  the  cord  was 
fastened  to  the  pen  carriage.  The 
pen  carriage  was  also  attached  to  the 
rail  of  the  machine  with  a  wire  spring. 
When  the  operator  wished  to  raise  or 
drop  the  pens,  all  he  had  to  do  was  to 
press  the  small  board  with  his  foot — 
and  there  yoti  are  ! — 

“  Cam  B,”  Belfast. 

QUERIES. 

Can  any  reader  tell  me  the  best 
method  of  blocking  “  ivorine  ”  tablets 
in  gold  ?  I  have  found  powder  un¬ 
satisfactory,  as  the  gold  breaks  off 
whenever  the  tablet  gets  bent  in  any 
way.  When  treated  with  size  wash 
the  gold  is  liable  to  rub  off  when 
coming  in  contact  wdth  the  slightest 
damp. — H.  S.,  London. 

ANSWERS. 

Burnishing  Marbled  Edges. — 
First  carefully  wash  the  edges  with 
some  solution  to  fasten  the  colours  if 
they  have  a  tendency  to  rub  off. 
Milk  will  do  very  well  for  this  purpose. 
Apply  one  coat  with  a  camel  hair  brush. 
When  dry,  use  a  little  beeswax  and 
burnish  in  the  ordinary  way. — A.  K. 

The  Art  or  Dr.^wing  applied  to 
Finishing. — A  finisher  engaged  in 
ordinary  commercial  w^ork  may  find 
a  knowledge  of  drawing  and  painting 
of  little  or  no  practical  utility.  But 
if  he  hopes  to  engage  in  the  higher 
branches  of  the  finisher’s  craft,  artistic 
knowledge,  skill,  taste  and  perception 
are  indispensable.  The  “  Sutherland  ” 
bindings,  recently  described  in  these 
columns,  show  how  artistic  know¬ 
ledge  and  manual  skill  may  be  com¬ 
bined.  The  “  Vellucent  ”  bindings  of 
Mr.  Cedric  Chivers  also  show  the  same 
happy  combination. — ‘‘  Mancunian.” 
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COEBLS5 


Note. — Branch  co'n’espondents  are  requested  to 
report  only  those  items  of  information  which  are 
of  general  interest  to  owr  members.  Will  they  also 
remember  that  space  is  limited^  and  therefore 
necessary  that  they  give  all  their  information  in 
as  brief  a  form  as  possible. 


Aberdeen. — Trade  has  been  exceptionally 
quiet  of  late,  but  at  time  of  writing  signs  of 
improvement  can  be  discerned.  Members  who 
were  ** signing”  have  found  employment  else¬ 
where,  and  all  the  others  are  fully  employed. — 
J.  S.  Strachan. 

Bath. — The  improvement  in  trade  reported 
last  quarter  has  been  well  maintained  in  this, 
overtime  being  worked  in  some  instances,  and 
full  time  is  in  prospect.  Our  members  at 
Gloucester  also  report  a  satisfactory  improve¬ 
ment  in  trade.  Our  membership  has  been 
increased  to  20  by  adding  one  apprentice,  one 
transfer,  and  two  non-society  men, — K.  Knowles. 

Belfast. — Trade  has  greatly  improved,  only 
three  members  being  idle  at  present. — William 
McGIaddery. 

Birmingham, — A  decidedly  healthier  outlook, 
as  far  as  this  branch  is  concerned,  is  apparent 
to-day  than  what  was  the  case  this  time  last 
year.  At  the  same  time  trade  seems  to  be  re¬ 
covering  from  the  summer  slackness  somewhat 
slowly,  and  we  still  have  members  out  (chiefly 
forwarders).  But  from  what  I  hear  several 
firms  are  increasing  and  altering  existing  plant ; 
this  shows  that  employers  have  got  their  ideas 
on  the  near  future,  and  probably  the  impending 
General  Election  may  give  an  impetus  to  our 
trade  which  may  land  us  well  into  next  summer. 
This  branch  celebrated,  by  a  dinner  and  presen¬ 
tation  to  its  secretary  (Mr.  Milton),  the  rise  of 
its  minimum  wage.  Though  thoroughly  repre¬ 
sentative,  and  numbering  between  50  and  60, 
this  out  of  a  possible  makes  it  very  evident 
that  an  overpowering  appreciation  of  benefits 
received  is  not  a  cardinal  virtue  with  some  of 
the  younger  members  of  this  branch.  May  the 
year  that  is  before  us  be  one  of  successful  work 
With  the  union  and  its  members.  A  Merry 
Christmas  to  you  all, — W,  H.  Pox, 

Blackburn, — Trade  is  fairly  good,  all  our 
members  being  in  full  employment. — Aaron 
Walsh, 

Bradford. — No  report  was  sent  for  last  issue, 
owing  to  my  being  away  assisting  Councillor  Wm. 
Walker’s  Parliamentary  candidature  in  North 
Belfast  on  behalf  of  the  Labour  cause.  Trade 
was  very  quiet  during  the  last  quarter,  several 
members  being  out  of  employment.  It  has  im¬ 
proved  somewhat  during  the  past  six  weeks, 
only  one  member  (a  ruler)  being  out  of  employ¬ 
ment  at  present,  and  in  other  branches  of  the 
trade  we  have  been  able  to  relieve  the  Leeds 
Branch  by  sending  for  some  of  their  members. 
Much  activity  has  been  displayed  by  the  Brad¬ 
ford  Labour  forces  during  the  recent  municipal 
elections,  and  we  have  to  record  one  Labour 


gain,  making  our  Labour  group  on  the  City 
Council  ten.  Two  members  of  our  branch  have 
stood  as  candidates  in  the  Labour  interest,  but 
were  unfortunately  defeated.  Success  will  be 
achieved  in  the  near  future. — A.  T.  Sutton. 

Carlisle, — Our  trade  is  in  a  satisfactory  con¬ 
dition  in  this  branch,  all  our  members  being 
fully  employed,  and  the  kindred  trades  are  also 
fairly  busy.  Other  trades,  however,  such  as  the 
building  trade,  suggest  the  problem  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  which  is  so  much  in  evidence  in  our  so- 
called  prosperous  little  island.  The  head  of  our 
Government  has  no  remedy  for  it,  whilst  his 
political  opponents  are  in  the  same  deplorable 
plight.  Nevertheless,  we  at  Carlisle  have  a  high 
regard  for  these  incapables,  and  instead  of 
entering  the  political  arena  on  our  own  account, 
we  simply  remain  Liberal  working  men  and 
Conservative  working  men  at  General  Elections. 
Amen. — Will,  A.  Wilkinson. 

Darlington. — Trade  here  has  been  fairly  good 
during  the  quarter.  All  hands  are  fully  em¬ 
ployed  and  overtime  has  been  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception. — H.  H.  Hughes. 

Derby. — All  our  members  are  fully  employed. 
— J.  Brailsford. 

Dublin  — Trade  here  continues  dull,  about 
twenty  members  being  idle  — Robert  Burke. 

Edinburgh. — Trade  here  is  booming  at  pre¬ 
sent,  but  how  long  it  may  continue  is  hard  to 
say.  During  the  quarter  our  members  have 
been  pretty  fully  employed,  and  at  present  we 
have  also  twenty  members  imported  from  other 
branches  fully  employed.— T.  Kennedy  Vipond. 

Halifax. — Sorry  to  report  that  trade  has  been 
very  slack  all  the  quarter,  but  latterly  there  is 
some  slight  improvement — T.  Johnson. 

Hanley. — Trade  fairly  good.  One  member 
out  of  work,  all  others  regularly  employed.  At 
the  recent  elections  we  failed  to  return  the 
federation  representative — Mr.  Lawton — but  we 
still  hope  on. — Wilfred  Leese. 

Huddersfield. — Trade  is  fairly  brisk,  over¬ 
time  becoming  general  and  men  being  imported. 
These  extra  hands  are  engaged  mostly  on  sea¬ 
sonal  work,  viz.,  pattern  books  for  cloth  manu¬ 
facturer’s,  &c.  The  municipal  elections  resulted 
in  the  return  of  a  Labour  representative  (Mr. 
Harry  Thomas,  secretary  of  the  local  Cinderalla 
Society).  -  J.  W.  Brierley. 

Hull. — We  have  nothing  fresh  to  report. 
Trade  is  looking  up  a  bit,  and  hope  it  may  con¬ 
tinue,  as  we  have  two  men  (stationery  hands) 
out  of  employment. — F.  Drewery. 

Hyde. — Trade  is  not  so  brisk  as  it  was  last 
quarter.  One  or  two  members  are  on  short 
time,— H.  W. 

Ipswich.—  Trade  is  fair  at  present,  with  a  slight 
improvement  in  “Ruling,”  which  has  been  so 
quiet  during  the  summer. — J,  T.  Mills. 

Leeds,— For  the  first  time  in  twelve  months 
we  have  a  clear  book,  all  members'  being 
employed.  Whilst  this  is  good  news  for  our 
trade,  one  must  deplore  the  excessive  number 
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of  unemployed  in  our  city,  which  (notwith¬ 
standing  the  report  of  better  times  in  our  staple 
industries)  shows  no  signs  of  diminishing.  It 
makes  one  reflect — “  When  will  the  workers 
realise  their  position?”  In  a  healthy  society 
there  are  neither  idlers  nor  beggars,  no  leisured 
class  whether  of  tramps  or  millionaires.  There 
can  be  no  ‘‘Gospiel  of  rights”  apart  from  that 
of  duties.  But  this  means  discarding  minor 
issues  and  working  for  the  main  principles  that 
constitute  a  healthy  social  organisation.  There¬ 
fore,  let  us  work  for  such  a  change  in  the  spirit 
of  our  industrial  system.  The  recent  municipal 
elections  have  been  a  triumph  for  the  Labour 
liarty,  five  of  their  nominees  being  successful. 
An  Exhibition  of  Bookbinding  is  a  venture  we 
are  making  next  year,  and  the  co-operation  of 
members  in  other  branches  who  can  assist  is 
invited.  Further  details  will  be  given  later,  hut 
mean  nine  any  suggestions  or  advice  will  be 
welcomed. — J.  W.  Vollans. 

Leicestee. — Trade  this  quarter  shows  an 
improvement  on  the  last,  which  we  hope  will 
continue. — A.  G.  Poster. 

Liverpool. — Trade  showed  a  slight  improve¬ 
ment  at  the  beginning  of  the  quarter,  and  hopes 
were  raised  that  we  had  reached  the  turning 
point  in  a  lengthened  period  of  slackness 
Those  hopies,  however,  have  not  been  realised. 
On  the  contrary,  we  have  now  an  all  too  large 
number  of  men  to  whom  the  festive  season  will 
hardly  bring  the  message  of  “  Peace  and  Good¬ 
will.”  Re  the  local  printing  and  kindred  trades 
federation,  there  is  a  growing  interest  being 
taken  in  this  movement  recently  initiated  by  our 
branch  secretary,  and,  as  a  result,  a  friendly 
society  has  adopted  a  “Pair  Trade”  clause  in 
its  contracts.  Branches  who  have  not  yet  formed 
a  local  Printing  and  Kindred  Trades  Federation 
should  attend  to  the  matter  without  delay. — 
-J.  N.  McArdle. 

M.iNCHESTER. — Trade  is  much  below  normal 
for  the  time  of  year,  and  I  regret  to  report  that 
we  have  as  many  as  twenty-four  members  “  sign¬ 
ing.”  One  of  the  main  evils  of  our  trade  arises 
through  unfair  female  labour.  Our  branch  is 
devoting  special  attention  to  this  matter,  and 
directing  its  energies  to  fighting  it.  We  are 
determined  not  to  rest  content  until  this  evil  is 
entirely  eliminated  from  every  establishment. 
The  recent  municipal  elections  piroved  a  great 
success,  resulting  in  several  gains  to  the  Labour 
group  both  on  the  Manchester  and  Salford 
councils.  This  is  a  gratifying  result,  as  it  means 
an  increased  influence  on  all  such  matters  as 
adopting  “  FairContract  ”  clauseson  the  various 
spending  committees.  IJr  “Local  Federation” 
(mentioned  in  a  previous  report)  a  vote  is  being 
taken,  but  results  are  not  yet  to  hand. — Thomas 
Hagan. 

Middlesbrough. — Trade  remains  steady,  and 
there  is  every  prospect  of  a  good  busy  season. 
We  have  got  another  apprentice  to  take  the 
Journal,  which  brings  the  total  up  to  six. — Jas. 
W.  Copeland. 

Newcastle. — Trade  has  been  fairly  good  this 
(juarter.  The  draw  on  behalf  of  Tom  Amory 
was  a  great  success,  realising  the  sum  of  £23, 
thanks  to  the  members  and  especially  the 
secretaries  of  many  branches  who  gave  their 
support.  The  municipal  elections  resulted  in 
three  gains  for  Labour.  Evening  sittings  were 
adopted  at  the  first  Council  meeting.  We  held 
a  mass  meeting  on  November  Ilth,  and  unani¬ 
mously  confirmed  the  action  of  our  Wages 
Committee,  after  which  a  most  successful 
“  Smoker  ”  was  held. — J.  D.  Meldrum. 


Norwich. — There  is  a  slight  improvement  in 
trade,  all  members  but  one  being  in  full  employ¬ 
ment. — C.  Thompson. 

Nottingham. — There  is  a  brighter  outlook  to 
report  this  quarter,  trade  being  distinctly  better. 
Temporary  employment  has  been  found  for  four 
members  from  other  branches. — H.  Cavers. 

Oldh.vm. — Week  ending  November  25th,  all 
our  members  fully  employed. — S.  Hulse. 

Oxford.  —  Trade  here  has  been  very  fair 
generally. — E.  Thurland. 

Sheffield. — Although  trade  has  improved 
lately,  there  is  yet  something  to  be  desired  in 
this  direction.  The  last  two  months  have  been 
full  of  event  in  Sheffield.  The  formation  of  the 
Yorkshire  Federation  of  Bookbinders,  &c.  The 
i  riistration  of  the  attempt  to  send  our  work  to  a 
cheaper  market,  by  the  prompt  intervention  of 
our  local  federation.  Whilst  on  November  18th 
an  important  and  representative  meeting  of  the 
allied  trades  of  Yorkshire  was  held  here  to  con¬ 
sider  the  question  of  forming  a  federation  for 
the  county.  A  resolution  was  adopted  approv¬ 
ing  of  this  step  and  a  committee  appointed  to 
formulate  rules  to  be  submitted  to  another 
meeting,  early  in  the  new  year,  at  Leeds. 
Yorkshire  will  soon  abound  with  federation,  but 
there  is  scope  and  need  for  all  The  needs  of 
to-day  and  the  anomalies  of  this  and  other 
districts  demand  a  closer  union  of  all  members 
of  the  printing  and  kindred  trades  for  their 
mutual  benefit. — W.  Dyer. 

Shrewsbury. — Trade  has  improved  this 
quarter,  all  members  being  fully  employed,  and 
there  is  every  prospect  of  it  continuing  in  the 
coining  quarter. — W.  Hughes. 

Tonbridge  (Kent). — Although  all  our  mem¬ 
bers  are  working  full  time,  trade  is  rather  quiet 
lor  the  time  of  the  year. — ,1.  W.  Bettice. 

Warrington. — At  time  of  writing  trade  is 
rather  quieter  than  is  usual  for  the  time  of  year, 
liut  as  the  iron  and  steel  trades  are  getting 
better  we  are  hopiing  that  our  trade  will  benefit 
by  it. — S.  P.  Rickers. 

Whitehav'en. — I  am  pleased  to  report  trade 
very  fair  at  iireseiit,  all  members  befng  fully 
employed. — J.  Pattinson. 

Worcester. — Am  pileased  to  report  a  decided 
improvement  in  trade  in  this  district. — W.  H. 
Atkins. 


The  Bradford  Secretary  (Mr.  A.  T.  Sutton) 
made  a  second  attempt  to  obtain  a  seat  on  the 
City  Council  in  November  last.  He  made  an 
excellent  fight,  polling  837  votes  against  the 
sitting  member,  %vho  was  seeking  re-election. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  heavy  rain  on  election 
day,  victory  would  have  been  assured. 

A  very  old  and  respected  member  of  the 
Bradford  Branch  (one  time  a  member  of'  the 
Bradford  C.C.),  Mr.  Clement  Aikman,  stood  in 
the  interests  of  Labour  at  a  bye-election  on 
November  8,  but  was  not  successful. 

Bradford  Distress  Committee  (appointed  under 
the  Unemjiloyed  Workman’s  Act).  Mr.  A.  T. 
Sutton  has  been  elected  as  one  of  two  represen¬ 
tatives  from  the  Trades  Council  to  sit  upon  this 
body. 
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The  bulk  of  our  branch  corre¬ 
spondents  have  cheerful  news  to 
tell  concerning  the  state  of  trade  in 
our  various  branches  during  the  past 
quarter,  and  they  also  report  good 
prospects  for  the  future.  It  is  time 
something  of  the  sort  was  chronicled. 
Trade  has  been  anything  but  ex¬ 
hilarating  for  bookbinders  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  past,  and  a  revival  will 
be  a  pleasant  change  in  many  respects. 

We  are  pleased  to  note  the  number 
of  fraternal  gatherings  that  have  been 
held  during  the  period  under  review, 
and  the  custom  that  seems  to  be  on 
the  increase  on  such  occasions  of 
inviting  representatives  to  be  present 
from  adjoining  branches.  All  this 
makes  for  good  comradeship  and  helps 
to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  fellowship 
between  branch  and  branch,  and  in¬ 
creases  the  feeling  of  solidarity,  with¬ 
out  which  trade-unionism  is  shorn  of 
half  its  usefulness.  We  hope  our 
Manchester  and  Liverpool  friends  will 
note  the  suggestion  made  by  the 
Shrewsbury  Branch  for  a  joint  gather¬ 
ing  during  the  coming  summer.  These 
gatherings  are  of  immense  usefulness 
in  many  ways,  especially  if  along  with 
the  social  element  there  can  be  blended 
some  exchange  of  views  on  matters  of 
organisation  and  general  progress. 


The  advent  of  a  strong  Laboiu-  party 
into  Parliament,  the  most  significant 
result  of  the  general  election  just  con¬ 
cluded,  makes  it  more  and  more  im¬ 
perative  that  working  men  should  take 
a  serious  and  intelligent  interest  in  the 
many  important  questions  that  will 
come  before  Parliament  in  the  near 
future.  If  we  are  to  avoid  the  rocks 
ahead,  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  all  to 
think  hard  and  keep  our  tempers 
meanwhile.  Can  we  do  anything  in 
the  pages  of  the  B.T.J.  that  will  be 
helpful  in  this  direction  ?  If  we  could 
get  half-a-dozen  contributors  to  rmder- 
take  to  state  their  views  plainly  and 
temperately  on  “  Education,”  “  Tem¬ 
perance,”  “Unemployment,”  “  Social¬ 
ism,”  and  kindred  subjects,  we  think 
it  would  be  distinctly  educational  and 
help  us  all  to  clear  om’  minds  on  the 
subjects  named.  But  let  it  be  clearly 
rmderstood  we  do  not  want  to  open 
our  pages  to  a  wearisome  correspond¬ 
ence  in  which  each  vu-iter  is  more 
intent  on  scoring  points  in  controversy 
than  ill  elucidating  truth.  If  a  man 
has  thought  seriously  on  any  of  the 
subjects  indicated,  let  him  put  his 
thoughts  into  plain,  straightforward 
English,  and  we  will  all  be  the  better 
for  his  contribution.  If  we  hold  other 
views,  we  can  state  them  in  like 
fashion,  without  carping  and  splitting 
hairs  with  those  from  whom  we  differ. 
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JOHN  MILTON. 

O  mighty  mouth'd  inventor  of  liarmonies 
O  skill’d  to  sing  of  Time  or  Eternity, 
God-gifted  organ-voice  of  England, 
Milton,  a  name  to  resound  lor  ages. 

Tcnnifnon. 

OHN  MILTON  was  a  Londoner, 
born  almost  witliin  touch  of  Bow 
Church,  in  the  very  centre  of  “  this 
vast  city,  a  city  of  refuge,  tlie  mansion 
house  of  liberty.”  He  entered  St.  Raid's 
school  in  l(i'20,  and  there  he  received 
the  foundation  of  his  profound  classical 
education.  He  was  born  with  a  mar¬ 
vellously  hue  ear  for  rhythm,  and  he 
cidtivated  it  by  the  stucly  of  the  best 
models.  To  this  was  wedded  a  power 
of  vivid  and  picturesque  imagination 
which  rose  to  the  most  sublime 
heights  and  carried  all  .before  it.  In 
16‘25  he  entered  Christ  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  as  a  pensioner.  By  his  Cjuiet 
and  studious  disposition  and  his  very 
handsome  face  he  acquired  the  nick¬ 
name  “  Our  Lady  of  Christ’s.”  He  left 
Cambridge  in  1032  with  his  M.  A.  degree. 


The  next  live  years  of  his  life  were 
passed  in  the  rural  village  of  Horton, 
Buckinghamshire  —  John  Hampden’s 
county.  Here  he  produced  the  delight¬ 
ful  poems  of  “  L' Allegro  ”  and  “  II 
I-’enseroso  ”  and  the  masque  of 
”  Comus.”  The  exquisitely  fresh  and 
buoyant  ”  Song  on  May  Morning  ” 
heralded  the  coming  of  “  L’Allegro  ” 
and  is  IMilton’s  only  attempt  to  re¬ 
capture  "  the  wood-note  wild  ”  of  the 
incomparable  Elizabethan  dawn.  It 
is  beautiful  in  its  way,  but  has  not  the 
suggestive  magic  of  Shakespeare.  The 
most  striking  thing  in  “  L’Allegro  ” 
and  ■'  II  Penseroso  ”  is  their  graceful 
landscapes.  The  word  itself  was  new 
in  English  and  came  in  with  the  Dutch 
painters.  Nowhere  before  Alilton,  that 
1  know,  can  be  fountl  such  backgrounds 
to  the  human  picture  as  are  found  in 
the  two  poems  above  named,  and  the 
beautiful  "  I  Walk  LTnseen  ”  has  never 
been  ecjualled. 

In  1(538-!)  he  passed  a  short  time  in 
France  and  a  longer  time  ui  Italy, 
where  he  made  the  acciuaintance  of 
Grotius  and  Galileo.  His  visits  ended 
abruptly  by  the  state  of  affairs  in 
England.  He  considered  it  base  to  be 
travelling  for  pleasure  while  his 
countrymen  were  contendmg  for 
liberty  at  home.  He  did  not  at  once 
plunge  into  the  vortex  of  civil  strife. 
It  was  not  till  1041,  when  impelled  by 
his  great  desire  for  liberty  of  thought, 
he  plunged  into  the  battle  of  pam¬ 
phlets.  In  that  year  appeared  his 
essays  on  “  Reformation  ”  and  “  Epis¬ 
copacy.”  In  1044,  two  tractates  on 
“Divorce,”  one  on  “Education,”  and 
his  famed  ’’ Areopagitica.”  The  two 
first  named  w'ere  natmally  following 
on  his  owm  development  ;  the  last 
compelled  from  him  by  his  love  of 
liberty. 

At  the  age  of  forty-four,  Milton 
fought  for  liberty  with  a  pen  more 
mighty  than  any  sword  of  his  could 
have  been  ;  but  for  twenty  years  he 
fought  with  his  left  hand — so  he  termed 
his  prose.  During  those  twenty  years 
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his  poetic  genius  slumbei'ed,  broken 
now  and  again  by  an  occasional  sonnet, 
but  in  these  and  his  controversial 
writings  there  are  many  “  purple 
patches.” 

We  cannot  get  away  from  the  fact 
that  when  his  prose  sentences  are  freed 
from  entanglements,  his  language  is 
majestic  and  sonorous  and  studded 
with  the  eloquent  imagery  of  the  poet. 

From  1660  to  1671,  when  blind, 
“  but  bating  not  one  jot  of  heart  or 
hope  ” — saddened  by  the  loss  of  his 
second  wife  ;  wounded  by  the  unfilial 
conduct  of  his  daughters  ;  all  his 
efforts  for  civil  and  religious  liberty 
apparently  rendered  vain  by  the 
Eestoration — Milton  turned  once  again 
to  poetry,  and  in  his  epics,  “  Paradise 
Lost”  (1666),  “Paradise  Regained” 
and  “  Samson  Agonistes  ”  (1671),  gave 
to  the  world  work  which  Tain  has 
described  as  having  ‘‘  the  magnificence 
of  Spenser  and  the  severity  of 
Calvin.” 

With  Milton  ended  the  twilight 
which  followed  the  magnificent  dawn 
of  Elizabethan  literature.  A  crowd  of 
younger  writers  of  a  newer  school  were 
beginning  to  work  their  way  through 
the  frivofous  follies  of  the  Restoration. 
But  the  poet's  works  lie  buried  in  his 
readers’  hearts  and  there  they  become 
his  sepulchre  and  his  monument. 

A.  J.  C. 


JOHN  MILTON. 

Milton  !  thou  shouldst  be  living  at  this 
hour; 

England  hath  need  of  thee;  she  is  a  fen 

Of  stagnant  waters :  altar,  sword,  and 
pen. 

Fireside,  the  heroic  wealth  of  hall  and 
bower. 

Have  forfeited  their  ancient  English 
dower 

Of  inward  happiness.  We  are  selfish 
men : 

Oh !  raise  us  up,  return  to  us  again  ; 

And  give  us  manners,  virtue,  freedom, 
power. 

Thy  soulwas  like  a  star,  and  dwelt  apart ; 

Thou  hadst  a  voice  whose  sound  was  like 
the  sea, 

Pure  as  the  naked  heavens,  majestic,  free. 

So  didst  thou  travel  on  life’s  common  way 

In  cheerful  godliness ;  and  yet  thy  heart 

The  lowliest  duties  on  herself  did  lay. 

W.  WOEDSWOBTH. 


We  desire  oitr  members  to  feel  that  this  page  is 
entireljj  their  own;  btj  using  it  frequcntlg  for 
asleing  and  answering  questions  relating  to  the 
trade,  theii  can  in  many  ways  help  each  other. 


QUERIES. 

Can  any  reader  recommend  a  silver 
or  aluminium  leaf  that  will  both  work 
well  and  also  retain  its  colour  ? — 
“  Silverite.” 

Will  some  member  tell  me  of  a 
handy  and  safe  method  of  darkening 
the  shade  of  light-coloured  leathers,  so 
that  I  may  be  able  to  match  special 
pattei'ns  as  required  '? — “  Country 
Binder.” 

Can  any  ruler  tell  me  how  to  mix 
green  ink  (crystals)  for  disc  ruling  so 
that  I  can  prevent  corrosion  ?  I  have 
tried  boiling  water  and  methylated 
spirit,  but  the  ink  gets  caked  on  the 
flannel  and  will  not  flow. — “  Per¬ 
plexed.” 

Will  some  member  with  experience 
say  what  size  he  has  found  best  to  use 
for  blocking  metal  on  paper  ? — “  In 
Doubt.” 

ANSWERS. 

For  making  silk  adhere  to  paper  for 
the  piu’pose  of  making  ends  “  Liver¬ 
pool  ”  will  find  it  best  to  adopt  the 
following  method  : — Cut  stiffeners  to 
the  required  size,  then  get  a  piece  of 
silk  about  a  quarter-inch  larger  each 
way  than  the  stiffener.  Let  your  silk 
be  loose  on  the  front  side,  and  tip  the 
margins  with  paste,  and  “  turn  in  ”  on 
to  the  back  of  the  stiffener.  If  you 
leave  the  lined  silk  under  a  weight  for 
a  few  hours,  it  will  lie  perfectly  flat, 
and  then  can  be  pasted  on  the  fly 
leaves  that  we  will  assume  you  have 
previously  fixed  on  each  side  of  the 
book. — H.  Riley,  Manchester. 
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BY  F.  G.  GARRETT,  TEACHER 


OF  BOOKBINDING  AT  THE 


BIRMINGHAM  SCHOOL  OF 


ART,  WITH  SOME  EXAMPLES 


OF  STUDENTS’  WORK. 


The  hookl)iiiding  class  at  the  above 
school  was  modelled  on  that  at 
the  L.C.C.  Central  vSchool  of  Arts  and 
Crafts.  As  in  that  class,  the  instruc¬ 
tion  is  concerned  only  with  the  best 
methods  of  binding;,  and  leaves 
“trade”  work  severely  alone.  Students 
bind  their  own  books  throughout,  from 
sewing  to  finishing,  thus  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  relation  each 
detail  bears  to  the  whole.  They  also 
design  their  own  patterns,  com- 
niencing  with  a  simple  diaper,  and 
learning  how  to  arrange  conventional 
leaf  and  flower  forms  to  make  suitable 
decoration.  No  copying  or  repetition 
is  allowed,  but  they  are  helped  to  work 
out  their  own  ideas  so  long  as  these 
ideas  do  not  transcend  the  natural 
limits  of  design  for  gold  or  blind 
tooling.  All  tools  and  appliances  are 
provided  and  materials  are  supplied 
at  cost  price. 


There  is  a  yearly  examination  of 
work,  for  which  prizes  are  given,  and 
students  also  compete  in  the  National 
Competition  of  Arts  Schools  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Three  National 
bronze  medals  and  two  local  bronze 
medals  have,  in  addition  to  smaller 
prizes,  been  awarded  to  the  class 
during  its  four  years’  existence.  But, 
of  course,  prizes  are  a  minor  considera¬ 
tion.  and  a  class  is  only  successful  in 
so  far  as  it  awakens  among  its  members 
an  interest  in  and  love  of  their  craft. 
That  is  the  aim  of  the  school  authorities 
and  everything  possible  is  done  to 
stimulate  interest  and  enthusiasm  for 
the  work  of  the  school. 

The  examples  of  students’  work  here 
reproduced  are  selected  mainly  be¬ 
cause  they  show  the  desire  for  some 
correspondence  between  the  book  and 
the  binding.  This  is,  I  think,  suffi¬ 
ciently  obvious  in  both  the  “  Chaucer  ” 
and  “  Church  Service.”  The  “  S. 
Thomas  a  Kempis  ”  does  not,  of 
course,  come  strictly  within  the  com¬ 
pass  of  the  bookbinder’s  craft  ;  but 
I  have  included  it  because  it  is  really 
a  beautifxil  work  (the  absence  of  coloiu* 
in  the  reproduction  detracts  immensely 
from  the  effect)  and  interesting  as 
showing  how  other  crafts,  as  here  that 
of  the  embroiderer  and  silversmith 
may  occasionally  help  the  binder. 
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A  NOTORIOUS  BOOKBINDER. 

BY  JAMES  BSLEB  (BELFAST). 

OOKBINDERS  do  not,  as  a 
general  rule,  achieve  notoriety — 
they  generally  lead  lives  with  perhaps 
a  touch  of  monotony  ;  but  the  18th 
century  bookbinder  and  magician. 
Count  Cagliostro,  was  not  troubled  in 
this  respect.  Perhaps  it  was  this 
same  monotony  that  changed  the 
binder  of  books  into  a  worker  of  the 
black  art. 


Speaking  of  Cagliostro,  Waite,  tlie 
celebrated  author  of  many  works  on 
magic  and  alchemy,  says — “  At  this 
period  (17fi8)  the  Count  seemed  to  grow 
tired  of  his  trade  and  set  up  as  a 
charlatan.”  Previous  to  his  giving 
up  binding  altogether  he  used  to  hold 
meetings  in  his  workshop  and  give 
spiritualistic  seances.  He  became  the 
rage  of  Paris  in  1770  and  was  styled. 
”  The  Divine  Cagliostro.”  It  would 
seem  that  Balsano  did  not  adopt  the 
title  of  Count  Cagliostro  until  he  thought 
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Count  Cagliostro,  or,  to  give  the 
Count  his  proper  name,  Joseph  Bal¬ 
sano,  was  born  at  Palermo,  Sicily,  in 
1743  ;  and  at  the  age  of  ten  was 
apprenticed  to  one  Jean  Eoscus,  of 
Palermo,  to  learn  the  trade  of  bind¬ 
ing  books.  That  he  succeeded  well  in 
this  capacity  there  is  little  doubt,  for 
he  came  to  Paris  in  1766  to  practice  as 
a  bookbinder.  He  continued  as  a 
binder  until  1768  with  moderate  suc¬ 
cess,  but  finally  grew  tired  of  the  trade 
and  took  to  magic. 


of  becoming  a  magician.  “  His  one -time 
workshop,”  says  Henry  Ridgely  Evans, 
the  great  American  writer  on  Spiritual¬ 
ism,  “was  thronged  at  this  period  with 
the  nobility  of  Paris.”  There  were  neck¬ 
ties  and  hats  a  la  Cagliostro,  and  his 
portrait  was  in  every  window.  He 
carried  about  with  him  two  mysterious 
compounds  —  materia  prima  and 
Egyptian  wine.  By  the  aid  of  materia 
prima  he  was  supposed  to  turn  base 
metals  into  gold,  and  his  Egyptian 
wine  prolonged  life. 
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Waite,  his  coiiteniporary,  relates  of 
one  dandy  in  l’ari.s  who  paid  him 
1 2.  Odd  francs  for  an  ainonnt  of  his 
Egyptian  wine.  All  Ihiris  came  to 
his  house  to  inter\'iew  deceased 
frieiuls,  and  Cagliostro,  by  the  aid 
of  mirrors  and  an  assistant,  obliged 
evei'yone  who  could  pa_\’,  and  all 
came  away  satisfied  that  they  had 
seen  their  departed  relatives. 

He  is  also  regarded  as  the  greatest 
masonic  impostor  of  the  world.  His 
first  Egyptian  Lotlge  was  openc'd  in 


Strasburg  in  177h.  In  opening  this 
lodge  he  stated  that  the  true  order  of 
Egyptian  Freemasonry  was  communi¬ 
cated  to  liim  by  the  Grand  Copkta,  or 
Higli  Priest  of  the  Egyptians.  Cag¬ 
liostro  also  instituted  an  order  of 
female  Jlasons,  and  conferred  degrees 
on  all  those  who  could  pay  well.  He 
gave  away  large  sums  to  tlie  poor  and 
cured  their  ills  free  of  charge.  That 
he  was  a  herbalist  of  much  skill  must 
be  admitted,  and  M’aite  again  says, 
“  Mystical  Icnowledge  beyond  the  age 
n  which  he  lived  was  undoubtedly  his, 
and  though  it  was  superficial,  he  had 


a  genius  for  making  the  most  of  it.” 
On  one  occasion  he  foretold  the  lucky 
numbers  in  a  lottery,  and  got  into 
trouble  with  a  gang  of  swindlers, 
which  caused  him  to  flee  to  England  to 
avoid  being  imprisoned. 

During  his  life  he  travelled  much.  He 
went  from  Paris  to  Belgium,  Holland, 
Germany  and  Russia,  eventually 
returning  to  his  native  place,  and 
once  more  having  recourse  to  his 
trade,  by  aid  of  which  to  retrieve 
his  losses 


His  Ihography  was  published  in  Rome, 
in  171M  ),  under  the  auspices  of  the  Holy 
Apostolic  Chamber.  It  contains  an 
elaborate  expose  of  the  great  ma¬ 
gician’s  system  of  Egyptian  masonry  ; 
an  account  of  his  connection  with 
bookbinding  ;  also  the  full  Inquisi¬ 
tion  sentence  pronounced  against  him. 
This  highly  interesting  work  makes 
strange  reading  for  the  20th  century. 
In  the  year  1791.  the  Inquisition 
biography  was  translated  into  French. 
It  has  for  a  frontispiece  a  por¬ 
trait  of  Balsamo.  Original  editions 
of  this  rare  and  curious  work  may 
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be  seen  in.  the  Peabody  Library, 
of  Baltimore,  M.D.,  the  Scottish 
Rite  Library,  of  Washington,  D.C., 
and  the  Masonic  Library  of  Grand 
Rapids,  Iowa.  Samples  of  his  work 
may  be  seen  in  Iowa.  His  fame  as  a 
bookbinder  never  equalled  his  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  magician.  Many  speak  ill 
of  him,  yet  perhaps  he  was  not  so  black 
as  he  was  painted. 


the  world  to-day,  in  order  that  he  might  know 
the  world  as  it  is  and  as  it  has  been,  in  order 
that  he  might  be  able  to  make  it  what  it  ought 
to  be.  .  .  .  Now  we  know  that  at  present 
not  more  than  one  in  17  of  the  boys  and 
girls  between  the  ages  of  12  and  18  in  this 
country  get  any  sort  of  secondary  education, 
and  the  ijroportion  of  the  children  of  the 
working  class  who  have  any  iiractical  access  to 
the  means  of  riper  knowledge  is  infinitesimally 
small.  We  are  told  that  we  are  going  to  have  a 
ladder  of  education  But  let  us  remember  this, 
that  there  are  perils  in  climbing  ladders,  and  one 
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EDUCATION  AND  THE  WORKING 
CLASSES. 

PROM  A  SPEECH  DELIVERED  AT  THE 
TRADES  UNION  CONGRESS  AT  HANLEY, 

BY  J.  A.  HOBSON,  M.A. 

It  is  a  strange  commentary  upon  our  civili¬ 
sation  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century 
we  should  have  to  give  so  much  time  and 
attention  to  securing  the  first  rudiments  of 
physical  and  intellectual  education  for  our 
children.  I  want  to  impress  upon  you  that  you 
ought  not  to  be  contented  with  elementary 
education,  however  good  it  might  be,  and  that 
you  owe  a  further  duty  to  yourselves  and  the 
community,  i.e.,  to  see  that  not  merely  the 
elements  of  knowledge  are  secured  for  every  boy 
and  girl  of  the  nation,  but  that  every  boy  and 
girl  has  an  opportunity  of  getting  a  liberal  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term.  If  we  are  to 
become  an  efficient  nation,  we  must  build  up, 
not  primary  education  alone,  but  secondary 
education,  higher  and  university  education  in 
such  a  fashion  that  it  might  be  open  to  every 
child  to  have  the  fullest  knowledge  of  the  world 
of  which  it  is  capable.  .  .  .  You  can  have  no 

effective  Labour  movement  based  upon  elemen¬ 
tary  education.  Let  me  tell  you  that  an  effective 
Labour  leader  at  the  present  day  needs  to  know 
a  great  deal  more  than  he  can  possibly  get  in  the 
lirimary  schools.  He  needs  to  know  what  history 
means  accurately.  He  needs  to  know  the  records 
of  the  movements  of  the  people  in  the  past,  and 
he  must  know  the  full  politics  and  economics  of 


of  the  perils  is  this,  that  the  ladder  of  education 
might  be  so  constructed  that,  beginning  with  very 
broad  rungs  at  the  bottom,  it  might  end  with 
extremely  small  rungs  at  the  toil.  We  do  not 
want  a  ladder  of  that  sort,  because  such  a  ladder 
can  only  be  climbed  by  a  very  few.  It  is  a  ladder 
of  this  sort  which  is  in  the  minds  of  the  present 
Government,  and  probably  of  the  next  Govern¬ 
ment,  to  secure  for  the  people.  That  is  to  say, 
what  they  will  seek  to  do,  is  to  try  to  select 
certain  particular  boys  out  of  the  primary 
schools  and  put  them  into  schools  which  are 
suffused  with  a  class  spirit  different  from  that 
of  the  spirit  of  the  people,  and  from  this  it  will 
pass  them,  perhaps,  to  universities  which  are 
still  more  remote  in  their  spirit  and  in  their 
bearings  from  the  democracy  of  which  those 
whom  I  am  addressing  form  part.  You  will 
find  that  this  selective  process,  if  it  is  allowed  to 
be  made  the  substitute  lor  the  higher  education 
of  the  people  will  simply  take  certain  individuals 
and  put  them  through  a  class  machine,  in  order 
that  they  might  become  effective  guardians  of 
the  vested  interests  of  the  possessing  classes  of 
this  country.  You  will  perhaps  say  this  is  a 
vague  and  ungenerous  accusation,  but  history 
has  taught  us  something  about  this.  .  .  This 

country  is  rich  enough  to  provide  a  means  of 
education  which  shall  be  paid  for  by  the  people, 
controlled  and  organised  by  the  people  for  the 
people.  .  This  is  an  integral  part  of  the  poUcy  of 
democracy,  and  it  is  a  part  which  must  proceed 
not  before  but  on  a  level  with,  those  material 
benefits  which  they  are  seeking  to  obtain,  and 
which  they  classify  under  the  title  of  equality  of 
economical  opportunities. 
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East  Petfokd  L’HinaH. — Decoration  on  the  Edge  oe  a  Prayer  Book. 


EDGE  GILDING. 

BY  ADAM  S  E  D  B  B  . 

I  HAVE  always  contended  tliat  a 
forwarder  ought  to  be  able  to  gild 
the  edges  of  the  books  he  binds.  Sul)- 
division  in  the  bookbinding  trade  has 
much  to  answer  for,  and  is  anything 
b\itan  unmixed  blessing  to  the  workmen. 

In  the  report  of  the  London  Arbitra¬ 
tion  proceedings  (11)04).  the  evidence 
there  given  sliows  to  what  extent  the 
minute  .subdivision  now  s<i  common  in 
our  trade  handicaps  some  men  in  the 
battle  of  life.  There  is  some  hope  that 
the  spread  of  well-ecpiipped  technical 
schools  may  prove  useful  to  remedy  this 
disability,  if  only  our  yoimg  craftsmen 
will  turn  their  attention  in  this  direction. 
Given  a  desire  to  obtain  a  masterv  of 
the  trade,  a7ul  patience  to  overcome 
detail,  any  artisan  may  find  chances  in 
the  schools  to  accpure  knowledge  and 
practice  that  the  rush  and  hurry  of  the 
modern  workshop  renders  altogether 
impossible. 

The  old  fallacy  that  “  the  man  that 
knows  much  is  good  at  nothing  ”  may 
appeal  to  the  “  man  of  one  idea,”  but 
in  the  end  the  “  man  of  one  idea  ”  goes 
to  the  wall.  Our  Journal  appeals  to 
men  of  broade)’  minds,  and  seeks  to  bf 
helpful  to  all  who  desire  to  help  them¬ 
selves.  In  the  same  way,  and  in  the 
same  spirit,  this  article  and  those  that 
are  to  follow  in  the  same  series  are 
intended  to  be  a  contrilnition  to  the 
common  knowledge. 

I  want  to  be  as  practical  as  possible. 
The  cut  and  dried  formula  of  the  text 
book  gives  little  help  to  anyone  ;  some¬ 
thing  beyond  bare  facts  are  required 
if  what  is  said  is  to  be  of  any  use.  In 
the  first  place,  then,  it  is  no  use 
talkmg  about  edge  gilding  unless  we 


first  get  to  know  something  of  the 
paper  we  have  to  deal  with,  as  various 
kinds  of  paper  need  various  kinds  of 
treatment.  The  paper  in  use  to-daj'  is 
composed  of  all  manner  of  materials — 
earth,  grass,  wood,  rags — combined 
with  acids  of  many  kinds.  It  will  be 
as  well  then,  at  this  point,  to  consider 
the  various  kinds  of  paper  in  common 
use  and  to  imlicate  the  kind  of  size 
suitable  for  each. 

First,  there  is  the  paper  knowm  as 
“  feather  weight  ” — a  kind  of  imitation 
“  anticjue,”  with  rough,  heavy  lines 
running  across,  pulpy  and  almost  like 
blotting  paper  in  appearance.  It '  is 
not  easy  to  get  a  decent  edge  on  paper 
of  this  description.  It  has  a  habit  of 
scraping  rough,  and  unlo.ss  successfully 
treated,  has  a  lack-lustre  appearance 
w'hen  gilded.  For  paper  of  this  kind, 
the  best  size  you  can  nse  is  one  made 
from  parchment  cuttings.  Get  as 
many  small  parchment  clippings  as 
will  cover  the  bottom  of  a  half-pint 
cup  ;  fill  wdth  warm  water  a.nd  allow 
it  to  simmer  for  five  or  six  hours. 
W’hen  cold,  this  will  form  a  gelatinous 
mass.  From  this  cut  a  piece  as  large 
as  an  egg  ;  add  half  a  pint  of  water  ; 
place  in  a  warm  place  to  dissolve  ;  put 
in  three  or  four  drops  of  spirits  of  salt. 
After  having  well  beaten  up  and  cleared 
off  the  froth  it  is  ready  for  use. 

In  the  case  of  ordinary  letterpress 
paper  (not  a  highly  glazed  surface), 
very  little  trouble  is  necessary.  You 
may  use  the  .size  already  mentioned, 
or  you  may  use  ordinary  egg  size,  that 
is  white  of  one  egg,  well  beaten  up  in 
one  pint  of  cold  w'ater.  wdth  tw^o  or 
three  drops  of  spirits  of  salt  (the  spirits 
deposit  the  fleshy  particles  of  the  egg). 
After  being  well  beaten,  the  froth 
must  alw’ays  be  removed  before  using. 
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Another  class  of  paper  that  is  now 
in  common  use  is  the  so-called  “  art  ” 
paper,  chiefly  used  for  printing  process 
blocks.  This  paper  contains  a  large 
admixture  of  earth  and  lime,  and  its 
advent  caused  something  like  a  panic 
in  the  ranks  of  the  gilders.  Binders 
who  had  hitherto  done  gilding  by  the 
square  yard  stood  aghast  when  they 
had  to  tackle  this  new  invention  of  the 
paper  manufacturers.  It  gave  splen¬ 
did  results  to  the  gilder  at  the  first 
attempts,  but  the  difficulty  was  in 
opening  the  leaves  when  the  edge  had 
been  beautifully  burnished.  Many  a 
brilliant  edge  had  to  be  cut  off  by  the 
guillotine,  and  I  fear  many  a  man  had 
lost  his  situation  before  the  difficulty 
had  been  overcome.  At  last  someone 
found  out  that  if  the  edges  were  fanned 
out,  first  one  side  and  then  the  reverse, 
and  well  French  chalked,  it  would 
prevent  them  sticking  together.  An¬ 
other  way  of  overcoming  the  difficulty, 
but  a  much  more  tedious  one,  is  by 
washing  the  edges  with  alum  water. 
It  is  a  hard  paper  to  scrape,  and  as  a  rule 
gilders  do  not  favour  it  ;  but  by  using 
the  size  first  mentioned,  and  chalking 
the  edges  in  the  way  indicated,  satis¬ 
factory  results  can  be  achieved. 

The  tools  required  by  the  gilder  are 
as  follows  : — Gold  cushion  and  knife, 
gilders’  tip,  wide  camel-hair  brush,  hard 
brush,  steel  scrapers,  burnishers,  and  a 
smooth  board.  Burnishers  are  made 
of  various  materials,  and  vary  consider¬ 
ably  in  quality  and  in  adaptability. 
When  one  is  found  that  can  always  be 
depended  upon,  treasure  it  !  They  are 
made  of  agate,  sea-flint,  and  bloodstone 
(hematite).  A  good  bloodstone  bur¬ 
nisher  may  be  worth  as  much  as  £1. 

So  much  for  tools  ;  now  for 
materials.  Gold  leaf,  Armenian  bole 
(powder),  red  chalk  (solid),  black  lead, 
beeswax,  and  size  are  all  you  require 
for  ordinary  plain  gold  edges. 

Take  a  small  quantity  of  Armenian 
bole  and  scrape  into  it  as  much  black 
lead  as  would  cover  a  penny.  Add 
water  and  a  little  size,  then  carefully 
mix  together  with  a  sponge  imtil  it  is 
about  the  consistency  of  thin  paste  (if 
too  thick  it  will  come  off,  gold  and  all, 
like  powder  when  burnishing). 

We  will  now  assume  that  your  book 
has  been  well  knocked  up  and  is  in  the 
press  ready  for  scraping  ;  and  as  upon 
the  latter  process  being  properly  done 
depends  your  success,  great  care  must 
be  taken.  With  a  knife,  scrape  a  fine 


dust  of  red  chalk  on  your  edge,  and 
then  rub  it  all  over  with  the  flat  of 
your  hand.  This  will  enable  you  to 
see  where  your  edge  is  thoroughly  well 
scraped,  as  any  parts  that  are  missed 
will  show  evidence  of  the  red  chalk. 
Now  take  your  sponge  containing  the 
body  colour,  and  go  well  and  evenly 
over  the  surface  of  your  edge.  Then 
with  your  hard  brush  work  at  the  edge 
until  you  get  a  good  polish  on  it.  You 
now  lay  your  gold  leaf  on  your  cushion 
and  cut  it  to  the  required  size.  Take 
your  camel-liair  brush  and  go  carefully 
over  the  edge  with  the  size,  and  then 
at  once  gently  lay  on  your  gold,  taking 
great  care  that  every  fraction  of  the 
edge  is  covered.  It  will  now  have  to 
stand  for  about  one-and-a-half  hours 
to  dry.  When  you  are  convinced  that 
it  is  thoroughly  dry,  take  a  piece  of 
thin  smooth  sinfaced  paper  and  rub 
it  well  with  beeswax  on  one  side.  You 
must  also  rub  the  smooth  board  well 
over  with  beeswax,  and  on  this  rub  the 
flat  of  your  hand  freely.  The  reason 
of  this  will  soon  be  apparent.  Now 
take  your  waxed  paper,  and  laying  the 
imwaxed  side  on  the  edge,  go  over  it 
with  the  burnisher,  using  a  fair  amount 
of  pressure.  Having  done  this,  you 
can  put  your  waxed  paper  at  one  side 
and  go  over  the  face  of  the  edge  with 
your  w'axed  hand,  and  so  rub  away 
any  surplus  gold  that  may  be  adhering. 
You  will  now  be  able  to  see  whether' 
your  laying  on  has  been  perfect.  If 
there  are  any  faults  they  must  now  be 
remedied,  and  in  the  following  way : 
Take  up  the  necessary  gold  on  the  tip  and 
breathe  heavil  yon  the  parts  that  require 
mending.  This  must  be  done  quickly 
and  before  the  moisture  you  have 
breathed  on  the  edge  has  time  to  dry. 
All  o  w  the  edge  to  stand  for  a  few  minutes 
and  then  proceed  to  burnish  with  the 
waxed  paper  as  at  first,  and  again  go 
over  the  edge  with  your  waxed  hand. 

When  you  are  satisfied  that  youi' 
edge  is  perfectly  covered  with  gold, 
and  that  it  is  adhering  properly,  you 
can  burnish  with  the  bare  burnisher. 
Proceed  with  great  care,  working 
steadily  from  end  to  end,  and  at  the 
least  sign  of  the  burnisher  sticking,  go 
over  the  edge  with  your  waxed  hand 
and  rebiu’nish  until  you  have  got  a 
perfectly  even  and  bright  edge. 

In  the  foregoing  I  have  been  dealing 
with  the  ordinary  plain  edge  ;  in 
succeeding  articles  I  shall  treat  of  the 
more  complicated  solid  and  tooled  edges. 
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AN  OLD  CRAFTSMAN’S  MEMORIES. 

BY  H?:NRY  ASTON. 

(  Cinti'ltiih'd ). 

RADE  unions  in  tlio.se  ilays  had 
very  limited  benefits,  tramping 
allowance  being  the  chief.  This 
caused  men  from  the  smallei-  towns 
to  make  for  the  seat  of  commerce — 
liondon,  not  only  in  the  hope  of  finding 


1  refer  to.  They  did  good  work  in 
their  day  and  ought  not  to  be  for¬ 
gotten.  Both  these  associations  were 
au.xiliaries  of  the  Bookbinders’ 
Friendly  Society  ;  but  they  worked 
quite  independently,  having  separate 
codes  of  rules  and  separate  places  of 
meeting. 

The  Finishers’  Friendly  Association 
was  established  in  1841,  and  as  I 


BOOKBINDERS’  CONSOLIDATED  UNION. 
DELEGATE  MEETING,  MANCHESTER,  AUGUST,  1864, 

WHI  UK  DISI'l'TE  lAV  MAS  !■  IliST  I'( lltJIrL.VTEII. 


.1.  Millar.  .1.  Grant.  H.  M'Phail.  R.  M'Carthy.  .1.  Mustart.  W.  Smith.  J.  Roy. 

R.  King.  R.  Brown.  .J.  Rigbv.  H.  Aston. 

C.  Bacon.  M.  Oliver.  W.  Timbs.  J.  Hutton.  G.  Owen,  C.S.  J.  Hewitt. 


better  situations,  hut  also  that  they 
might  be  able  to  receive  better  local 
benefits.  This  tendency  on  the  part 
of  the  workers  to  gravitate  to  the 
metroiiolis  added  to  the  number  of  the 
unemjiloyetl,  and  many  masters  took 
advantage  of  this  to  keep  wages  as  low 
as  possilile. 

In  1845-0  wages  were  helped  up 
gi’eatly  by  the  forwarders’  and 
finishers’  associations.  I  don't  sup¬ 
pose  there  are  many  binders  living 
now  who  remember  the  associations 


became  a  member  at  its  commence¬ 
ment  I  can  give  a  few  details  as  to  its 
rules  and  method  of  working.  The 
members  were  chiefly  dravra  from  the 
day  workers  of  the  West  End,  and  their 
place  of  meeting  was  “  The  Plough,” 
IMuseum  Street,  near  the  British 
Aluseum.  I  cannot  give  the  numerical 
strength  of  the  association,  but  I 
know  that  at  some  of  the  festive 
gatherings  there  were  as  many  as 
eighty  members  present.  The  associa¬ 
tion  was  formed  for  mutual  benefit,  to 
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Medal  Awarded  to  Mr.  Aston 

I’OR  EXCELLENCE  IN  DESIOXS  .A.NI> 
BOOK-FINISHlNIi. 


obtain  accurate  information  of  the 
working  conditions,  n-ages  paid,  hour.s 
worked,  &c.,  in  the  various  shops  ;  and 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  how 
improved  conditions  could  be  obtained. 
The  objects  are  clearly  set  forth  in  the 
preamble  to  the  rules  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  :  — 

“  To  form  a  friendly  association  for 
the  piu'pose  of  establishing  amongst 
the  members  a  firmer  bond  of  unity, 
which  shall  more  effectually  coimten- 
ance  an  honourable  maintenance  of 
the  price  of  their  labour  by  means  of  a 
better  knowledge  of  an  acquaintance 
with  each  other.  To  keep  active  this 
friendly  feeling,  the  association  shall 
celebrate  by  festive  gatherings,  &c., 
the  anniversaries  of  two  of  the  most 
important  events  in  the  history  of  the 
trade,  viz.,  the  reduction  of  an  hour’s 
labour  per  day  in  September,  1794, 
and  the  tea  half-hour  strike  in  1806.” 

After  rehearsing  in  full  the  title  of 
the  association.  Rule  I.  states  it  shall 
“  consist  only  of  members  who  belong 
to  the  Bookbinders’  Friendly  Society.” 
Other  rules  provide  that  the  admission 
fee  shall  be  one  shilling  and  sixpence, 
and  the  subscription  shall  be  sixpence 
per  month  afterwards  ;  monthly 
meetings  are  held  ;  two  suppers  take 
place  each  year  to  celebrate  the  anni¬ 
versaries  named  ;  all  the  officers  serve 
gratuitously  except  the  secretary. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that 
the  association  was  of  an  advanced 
and  progressive  character.  There  were 
no  financial  benefits  attached  to  it. 
This  association  lasted  about  six  years. 


and  during  that  time  accomplished  a 
lot  of  useful  work.  Much  useful  tech¬ 
nical  information  was  to  be  learned  at 
the  meetings ;  a  quarterly  circular 
was  issued  to  the  members  ;  and  once 
a  year,  at  the  Plough  Inn,  a  very  good 
exhibition  of  “  rubbings  ”  and  speci¬ 
mens  of  best  ancient  and  modern  work 
was  organised  by  the  members.  Owing 
to  some  disagreement  with  the  parent 
society,  the  association  dissolved  in 
1850. 

After  I  had  finished  my  apprentice¬ 
ship,  I  obtained  a  situation  at  Her¬ 
ring’s,  Newman  Street,  Oxford  Street, 
then  considered  a  first-rate  West  End 
house.  Much  of  the  work  done  was  of 
a  superior  character — extra  morocco, 
hand-worked  sides  chiefly,  Dentelle  or 
Harleian  borders.  I  got  some  useful 
practice  here,  but  after  working  with 
them  for  about  twelve  months  I  had 
to  leave  through  slackness  of  trade. 
It  was  while  I  was  in  this  situation 
that  I  joined  the  Bookbinders’  Friendly 
Society,  of  which  the  well-knowi 
T.  J.  Dunning  was  the  secretary.  The 
house  of  call  was  the  Magnet  Coffee 
House,  Drury  Lane.  I  got  a  few  tem¬ 
porary  jobs  after  leaving  Herring’s,  and 
then,  hearing  that  trade  was  good  in 
Oxford,  I  resolved  to  try  my  chances 
there.  Accordingly  I  set  on  t  and  tramped 
to  the  University  City.  The  day  aftei* 
my  arrival  I  got  work  at  J.  Graham’s. 
I  was  fairly  comfortable  in  my  new 
situation.  I  worked  sixty  horrrs  per 
week,  but  the  rate  of  wages  was  a 
little  less  than  those  paid  in  London. 
There  was  one  great  disadvantage, 
however,  in  working  at  Oxford.  During 
“  term  ”  time  we  worked  plenty  of 
overtime,  but  during  “  vacation  ”  there 
was  little  to  do.  During  “  long  vaca¬ 
tion,”  which  I  believe  la.sted  six  weeks, 
nearly  all  the  workmen  were  thrown 
out  of  employment.  I  stayed  in  Ox¬ 
ford  for  about  twelve  months  and  then 
I  made  up  my  mind  to  try  my  fortime 
once  more  in  the  great  city.  There 
was  no  railway  from  Oxford  to  London 
then,  so  I  travelled  by  stage  coach. 

When  I  reached  London  I  found 
trade  worse  than  ever,  and  owing  to 
the  difficulty  I  experienced  in  my 
attempts  to  obtain  a  permanent  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  city,  I  accepted  an  offer 
that  I  received  from  an  employer  at 
Nottingham.  I  went  from  London  to 
Nottingham  by  train,  and  perhaps  the 
story  of  my  .  experience  of  railway 
travelling  in  1845  may  be  interesting. 
I  had  a  third-class  railway  ticket  for 
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my  journey,  siiid  it  was  ea.ily  morning 
in  tlie  middle  of  winter  when  I 
started.  The  carriage  was  little  better 
than  a  cattle  truck — there  were  seats 
all  round,  hut  there  was  no  covering 
of  any  kind  to  .shelter  us  from  the  wind 
or  weather.  I  took  my  seat  with  my 
back  to  the  engine.  It  was  bitterly 
cold,  and  when  we  had  covered  about 
ha.lf  our  journey  it  began  to  snow 
heavily.  Some  of  my  fellow  passen¬ 
gers  got  under  the  seats  for  shelter, 
but  1  stuck  to  mine  as  I  was  protected 
a  little  from  the  wind.  My  time  was 
occupied  in  trying  to  keep  my  hands 
warm  and  at  the  same  time  trying  to 
prevent  my  hat  from  being  blown  off 
my  head  ;  and  to  do  this  I  had  to 
keep  one  hand  on  niy  hat  and  the  other 
in  my  trousers  pt)eket,  every  now  and 
then  working  the  changes  until  the  end 
of  the  journey  was  reached. 

This  barbarous  method  of  railway’ 
travelling  was  changed  by  Act  of 
Parliament  some  years  later,  and 
railway  companies  were  compelled  to 
provide  covered  carriages  for  third- 
class  passengers,  and  the  passenger 
rate  was  fixed  at  one  penny  per  mile. 
This  was  then  callecl  the  “  Parlia¬ 
mentary  train.” 

i\Iy  NotUnghain  emnloyer  was  Mr. 
Dearden,  printei’,  publisher  and  book¬ 
binder,  Carlton  Street.  Some  details 
of  my  later  career  wei’e  published  in 
the  Quarter!!/  Cirr.idar,  September, 
I8!)(),  so  I  need  not  go  over  the  par¬ 
ticulars  a.gain. 

I  have  little  more  to  say.  In  IfiOl 
my  Nottingham  friends  presentetl  me 
with  a  very  beautiful  illuminated 
testimonial,  together  with  a  silver- 
mounted  walking  stick.  These  things 
I  greatly  value. 

Now,  having  travelled  so  long  on 
life's  journey,  and  with  the  vanishing 
point  in  view,  I  propose  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  days  to  rest  from  my 
labours,  as  I  feel  unalile  to  take  further 
active  part  in  trade  affairs.  In 
December  next  I  shall  resign  my  office 
as  treasurer  of  the  Nottingham  Branch, 
a  position  I  have  held  for  very  many 
years.  In  my  retirement  I  know  I 
shall  have  the  good  wishes  of  my 
fellow  members,  and  I  shall  have  the 
further  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
I  have  done  my  duty  to  the  best  of 
my  ability,  and  have  taken  my  share 
in  the  work  of  improving  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  all  those  who  are  working  at 
the  bookbinding  trade. 


The  provincial  visitor  to  London 
is  struck  by  the  enormous  and 
never-ceasing  traffic  of  its  principal 
streets  ;  the  ceaseless  and  kaleidoscopic 
changes  of  its  colour,  variety  and 
intensity.  T o  study  the  streets  from  the 
top  of  an  omnibus  is  a  real  joy  to  one 
with  observant  faculties.  It  is  the 
only  perfect  way  to  study  London.  The 
long,  delightful  rides  that  one  can  have 
for  a  few  pence,  and  the  cheerful  feel¬ 
ing  one  gets  by  the  continiious  changes 
of  the  ^•ehicles  and  people,  does  much 
to  remove  the  dread  of  being  in  so  vast 
a  tovui. 

Again,  there  is  something  phe- 
nominal  in  the  manner  different  people 
have  of  crossing  the  crowded  streets. 
I’ake,  for  instance,  Ludgate  Hill, 
between  1  and  2  p.m.,  when  the 
majority  of  the  workpeople  are  taking 
a  stroll  after  their  midday  meal  ;  or 
King  M'illiam  Street,  near  his  Wilhelm 
majesty's  utdy  statue,  between  11  and 
3  ;  or  Newgate  Street,  between  10  a.m. 
7  p.m.,  and  watch  the  Cockney  wind 
in  and  '>\it  among  the  cabs,  carts  and 
omnibii.se.s.  The  wheels  of  a  hansom 
may  brush  his  sleeve  and  he  steps  ever 
so  little  aside  and  remains  unharmed, 
only  to  come  into  direct  opposition  to 
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a,  ’bus.  The  driver  may  swear  and 
halloo  at  him,  but  he  only  coolly  looks 
up  and  answers  the  irate  driver  in  the 
vernacular  he  so  well  understands,  and 
then  allows  just  enough  space  for  the 
omnibus  to  pass,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  keeps  his  head  clear  of  a  loaded 
wagon  or  lurry. 

The  greatest  danger  of  London’s 
vehicular  traffic  is  its  variety.  If  you 
manage  to  get  in  front  of  an  omnibus 
and  think  you  have  cleared  it  you  find 
yourself  confronted  by  a  hansom  cab 
that  has  been  creeping  up  the  other 
side  of  it  and  which  darts  between  you 
and  the  side  walk.  While  you  are 
dodging  the  cab  you  are  faced  by  a 
motor-car  in  one  direction  and  a  bicycle 
bell  rattles  in  your  ear  in  another.  To 
all  this  the  Cockney  is  irrepressible, 
and  he  winds  his  devious  steps  fear¬ 
lessly  and  comes  out  the  other  side 
smiling.  To  do  the  omnibus  and  han¬ 
som  cab  drivers  justice,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  they  are  skilful  and 
careful  almost  to  the  degree  of  the 
wonderful. 

Then,  again,  there  are  very  few  more 
curious  sights  than  the  London  urchin 
— newsboy,  or  a  lad  that  gathers  the 
street  refuse.  Watch  the  joyous  reck¬ 
lessness  with  which  he  throws  himself 
among  the  carriage  wheels  and  horses’ 
hoofs.  Singing,  whistling,  or  talking, 
it  matters  not  to  him  ;  he  has  his  duties 
to  perform  and  he  does  them  utterly 
imconscious  of  the  eyes  that  see  danger 
in  his  calling.  The  street  gamin  and 
the  Jehu  are  types  of  Cockney  non¬ 
chalance  that  are  reproduced  in  various 
degrees  all  over  the  Metropolis.  I  once 
saw  a  Jehu  with  the  most  perfectly 
happy  face  that  ever  graced  a  human 
being.  It  was  a  sweltering  hot  day 
and  he  had  drawn  his  cab  to  a  stand¬ 
still  outside  a  pub.  in  a  narrow  lane  off 
the  Strand.  The  potman  had  brought 
him  a  quart  of  beer  and  he  sat  upon  his 
seat  and  took  a  long  pull  at  it.  He 
smacked  his  lips  with  enjoyment,  and 
then  tilted  the  pot  sideways  and  saw 
he  still  had  a  good  draught  left.  A 
smile  crept  from  the  corners  of  his 
mouth  and  spread  itself  over  every  line 
of  his  rugged  face  as  he  gurgled,  “What 
oh  !  this  aint  arf  all  right.”  Then  he 
tilted  his  pot  to  a  more  acute  angle  ; 
then  stopped  to  think.  The  joy  that 
radiated  his  face  was  the  joy  of  making 
himself  equal  to  the  occasion — of 
taking  it  all  in,  or,  rather,  getting  out¬ 
side  of  it.  His  eyes  looked  lovingly  in 


the  foam-curdled  pool  in  the  dark 
recesses  of  his  pot,  and  he  sat  the  very 
incarnation  of  pleasure,  hope  and 
imagination — pleasure  in  the  memory 
of  that  first  long  drink  ;  hope  in  the 
anticipation  that  the  second  would 
equal  the  first  in  its  deliciousness  ; 
imagination  that  some  odd  chance 
would  make  the  dwindling  third  equal 
to  the  first  and  second.  The  intense  heat 
of  the  day  only  added  to  his  content¬ 
ment.  The  interval  between  his  drinks 
allowed  the  witchery  of  the  nectar  to 
gladden  his  veins  and  his  senses.  Then 
there  was  the  knowledge  that  a  still 
larger  drink  was  yet  awaiting  his 
pleasure  ;  so  again  he  tilted  his  pot 
and  murmured  softly,  “  What  oh  h  h  ! 
good  old  splash.”  A.  J.  C. 


THE  LONDON  CITY  AND  GUILDS 
EXAMINATION. 

HE  London  City  and  Guilds 
Institute  offer  a  considerable 
number  of  prizes  each  year  to  all 
students  attending  technical  classes  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  The 
report  respecting  the  examinations  in 
bookbinding  show  that  there  were  23 
classes  in  bookbinding  registered  in 
1904-5,  as  against  29  in  1903-4. 
Although  the  classes  were  fewer,  the 
number  of  students  in  attendance  was 
280,  against  222  in  the  previous  year. 
The  number  of  candidates  who  sat  for 
examination  was  seven  in  excess  of 
1904,  the  nmnber  in  the  latter  year 
being  97,  as  against  104  in  1905. 

The  success  of  the  students  showed 
a  considerable  decline,  48  only  obtain¬ 
ing  passes,  whilst  in  1904  the  number 
of  successful  students  reached  69. 
The  examiner  (Mr.  R.  de  Coverley),  in 
his  report,  makes  the  following 
remarks  : — 

“  It  would  seem  that  a  large  number 
of  the  examiners  do  not  answer  the 
questions  from  practical  experience, 
but  from  handbook  knowledge  only. 
Very  many  of  them  spoil  their  answers 
by  giving  elaborate  explanations  and 
reason — reasons  which  in  some  in¬ 
stances  are  quite  wrong.  In  the 
practical  work,  the  finishing  comes  out 
better  than  the  forwarding.  Taken 
altogether,  the  examination  may  be 
considered  satisfactory.  The  large 
number  of  candidates  is  unmistakable 
evidence  that  great  interest  is  taken 
in  the  craft  by  those  who  are  about  to 
get  their  living  by  it.” 
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that  our  children  will  read  as  an  event 
of  supreme  political  ami  social  im¬ 
portance  ;  not  because  of  the  enormous 
majority  the  Liberal  party  obtained  at 
the  polls,  nor  for  the  emphatic  refusal 
-of  the  common  people  to  be  cozened 
by  the  specious  pleadings  of  the  tariff 
reformers  ;  but  because,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  British  politics, 
there  was  returned  to  the  House  of 
Commons  a  considerable  body  of  work¬ 
ing  men,  who  owed  allegiance  to  none 
of  the  historic  ijolitical  parties,  but 
were  pledged  to  form  themselves  into 
an  independent  political  body.  1!(()6 
will  henceforth  be  chiefly  remembered 
in  o\ir  political  history  as  the  year  that 
saw  the  birth  of  a  British  L.^boiir 
P.VKTY. 

At  last  we  have  ai'rived,  and,  as 
many  of  us  think,  none  too  soon  !  We 
have  too  long  lieen  content  to  pick  up 
the  legislative  crumbs  that  fell  from 
the  tables  of  Tories  and  Liberals,  and 
have  been  satisfied  to  receive  as  a 
favour  things  that  belonged  to  us  as 
common  human  rights.  Henceforth 
we  must  seek  our  ovm  salv'ation  in  our 
own  way. 

But  let  us  not  forget  in  our  jubilation 
at  our  advent  to  political  power  and 
influence,  that  these  new  conditions 
demand  from  us  new  and  increasingly 
important  duties.  Power  brings  re¬ 
sponsibility  ;  and  responsibility  should 
beget  wisdom  and  circumspection  and 
caution.  First,  we  must  demand 
absolute  loyalty  to  our  representatives. 
We  must  “  speak  no  slandei',  no,  nor 
listen  to  it.” 

In  the  face  of  an  hostile  press,  that 
will  magnify  the  slightest  deflection  of 


any  of  our  leaders,  we  must  be  chary 
of  receiving  too  readily  the  newspaper 
chattel'  that  will  be  assiduously  pom-ed 
in  our  ears. 

The  task  in  front  of  the  Labour  mem¬ 
bers  is  by  no  means  easy.  They  have 
to  break  dowm  prejudices  that  have 
been  the  growth  of  generations  of  un¬ 
ci  uestioned  power  by  the  older  parties. 
They  will  want  all  our  support  if  they 
are  to  successfully  overcome  these 
difticulties.  He  is  no  friend  to  the 
Labour  party  who  fosters  jealousy,  and 
who,  by  subtle  innuendo,  sows  discord 
in  our  ranks.  Let  us  bewai'e  of  all 
such  1  We  must  have  toleration.  Our 
party  is  made  up  of  men  of  varying 
degrees  of  trade-union  and  Socialistic 
opinion.  On  many  subjects  outside 
the  range  of  immediate  practical 
politics  we  must  agree  to  differ.  Suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  day  are  the  subjects  that 
are  included  in  the  Labour  programme. 
We  must  expect  loyal  co-operation  in 
carrying  these  specified  items  into 
effect.  When  these  are  disposed  of  it 
will  be  time  to  discuss  matters  that 
are  more  remote,  and  that  call  for 
greater  progress.  Remember,  the  com¬ 
mon  enemy  would  like  to  see  us  divided. 
It  is  our  business  to  thwart  that  desire, 
and  to  do  all  wd  can  to  promote  unity 
in  our  ranks,  j 

A  splendid  spirit  manifested  itself 
at  the  conference  of  delegates  recently 
held  in  the  ^Memorial  Hall,  Farringdon 
Street,  London,  jiLst  prior  to  the  open¬ 
ing  of  I’arliament.  Strenuous  poli¬ 
ticians  of  all  degrees  and  shades  of 
Labour  progress  were  represented  at 
that  conference,  and  although  at  times 
much  difference  of  opinion  was  ex¬ 
pressed,  and  exjiressed  emphatically, 
the  whole  tone  of  the  meeting  was 
distinctly  harmonious  and  points  to 
entire  agreement  on  the  main  issues 
with  which  oiu'  representatives  will 
have  to  deal  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

So  far  as  the  present  Parliament  has 
gone,  the  Labour  men  have  done 
admirably.  Their  interventions  in  the 
debates  have  been  impressive,  and  have 
made  the  older  parties  understand  that 
the  demands  of  Labour  must  be 
attended  to.  Already  their  influence 
on  the  new  Government  has  been  very 
marked,  and  we  have  every  reason  to 
hope  that  the  new  Parliament  will  be 
distinguished  from  many  of  its  pre¬ 
decessors  by  some  useful  legislation  on 
Labour  lines.  W.  M. 
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Note. — Branch  correspondents  are  requested  to 
report  only  those  items  of  information  tshick  are 
of  general  interest  to  oar  members.  Will  they  also 
remember  that  space  is  limited,  and  therefore 
necessary  that  they  give  all  their  information  in 
as  brief  a  form  as  possible. 


Abekdeen. — Trade  is  moderate,  aboat  the 
usual  at  this  time  of  the  year,  although  letter- 
press  work  has  been  fairly  plentiful.  Some  of 
the  members  who  went  south  from  here  last 
quarter  have  returned,  and  have  found  tempo¬ 
rary  jobs.  One  member  is  signing  this  week,  a 
finisher. — J.  S.  Straohan. 

Bakkow. — Our  trade  is  in  a  satisfactory  con¬ 
dition  in  this  branch,  all  our  members  being 
fully  employed.  The  kindred  trades  are  also 
fairiy  busy,”  but  the  building  trade  is  not  so 
brisk  as  we  should  like  to  see  it.  At  the  recent 
general  election  there  was  a  great  triumph  for 
the  Labour  candidate  in  the  person  of  Mr.  C. 
Duncan,  who  won  the  seat  by  a  great  majority. 
— M.  Dodd. 

Bath. — The  state  of  our  trade  in  this  district 
for  the  past  quarter  has  been  very  good  indeed, 
all  the  shops  working  full  time.  On  Saturday 
evening,  February  17th,  the  members  of  the 
Bath  Branch,  accompanied  by  some  of  the 
females  employed  by  Messrs.  Cedric  Chivers 
Limited,  were  entertained  to  dinner  at  the 
Castle  Hotel.  Mr.  Knowles,  in  brief  but 
appropriate  remarks,  proposed  the  toast  of 
“Mr.  Chivers.”  Mr.  Chivers  responded  with 
an-  interesting  speech.  The  remainder  of  the 
evening  was  devoted  to  harmony,  those  contri¬ 
buting  to  the  programme  being  Messrs.  Poole, 
Brown,  Vaughan,  and  Taylor. — Edwin  Snell. 

Beadfobb. — An  improvement  in  the  trade  has 
taken  place  during  the  past  quarter,  and  it  is 
also  better  than  the  corresponding  period  of  last 
year.  The  branch  has  joined  with  the  kindred 
trades  in  protesting  against  contracts  being 
sent  out  of  Bradford.  A  joint  deputation  waited 
upon  the  Education  Committee,  who  had  recom¬ 
mended  part  of  a  contract  to  a  firm  well  known 
by  our  Leeds  friends.  I  am  hoping  the  result  of 
our  action  will  be  beneficial  not  only  to  our  own 
trade  but  all  the  kindred  trades.  I  cannot  let 
this  report  pass  without  recording  the  glorious 
victory  achieved  in  Bradford  on  behalf  of  the 
cause  of  Labour  at  the  general  election,  a  splen¬ 
did  triumph,  and  a  notable  victory  for  Councillor 
Jowett,  in  a  three-cornered  contest,  to  win  by 
such  a  handsome  majority. — A.  T.  Sutton. 

Belfast. — Trade  has  been  fairly  good  this 
quarter,  but  not  so  good  as  this  time  last  year. 
There  is  a  decided  slackening  down  at  present 
which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  we  have  a  bad 


season  before  us.  We  have  4  members  signing, 
VIZ.,  1  ruler,  1  gilder,  1  forwarded,  and  1  finisher. 
—  Win.  MoGladdery. 

Bikminoham. — In  my  last,  I  was  looking  for¬ 
ward  with  confidence  to  a  busy  winter,  but  so  far 
my  hopes  have  not  been  realised.  For  one  week 
only  has  our  signing  book  been  free  of  signatures, 
now  there  are  6 ;  more  there  would  have  been  had 
not  country  shoiis  absorbed  them.  Once  again 
we  are  going  through  the  torture  of  hope.  On 
Saturday,  .January  23rd,  the  binders  of  Birming¬ 
ham  and  kindred  trades  held  their  first  meeting 
under  federation  rules,  which  was  of  a  decidedly 
business  character,  each  of  the  trades  forming 
the  federation  being  represented  by  a  com¬ 
mittee.  The  officers  for  the  year  were  elected, 
and  our  Birmingham  Branch  secretary,  Mr.  E. 
H.  Milton,  was  chosen  to  be  the  local  federa¬ 
tion  secretary  for  its  first  year  of  existence. — 
W.  H.  Fox. 

Cardiff. — The  Cardiff  and  District  Branch  of 
the  Printing  and  Kindred  Trades  Federation 
held  their  annual  conference  at  the  Oddfellows, 
Institute,  on  Saturday  evening,  February  17th.* 
The  chairman,  in  his  opening  remarks,  stated 
that  the  branch,  though  only  ten  months  old, 
had  justified  its  existence  through  the  opening 
of  a  printing  office  (which  had  been  closed  for 
several  years)  to  the  members  of  the  Typogra¬ 
phical  Society.  It  is  gratifying  to  report  that  the 
bookbinders  are  represented  on  the  official  staff 
of  the  district  federation,  our  worthy  secretary 
being  the  hon.  secretary,  and  Mr.  John  Moore 
hon.  treasurer.  During  the  winter  trade  has 
been  fairly  busy  in  the  city. — J.  Moore. 

Derby. — I  am  very  pleased  to  be  able  to  report 
a  good  state  of  things  in  general  here  in  Derby. 
It  would  seem  that  at  last  the  dense  cloud 
of  slackness  is  passing  away  In  wishing  our 
Sheffield  Branch  welfare,  and  the  guidance  of 
God  in  their  new  undertaking,  I  am,  I  feel  sure, 
voicing  the  sentiments  of  all  connected  with 
the  Derby  Branch.  Surely  this  deep-rooted 
loyalty  on  the  part  of  our  Sheffield  brethren 
will  be  an  incentive  to  every  unionist  to  increase 
his  interest  in  Labour  beyond  the  mere  work-a- 
day  which  brings  him  his  wages. — S.  R.  Spreck- 
ley. 

Dublin. — Trade  is  very  dull  here,  all  branches 
being  affected. — Robt.  Burke. 

Edinburgh. — Trade  in  Edinburgh  during  the 
quarter  has  been  fairly  good,  the  average  num¬ 
ber  signing  the  out-of-work  book  being  six  per 
week.  This  month  (February),  however,  matters 
are  not  quite  so  satisfactory.  The  branch  held 
a  supper  on  the  16th  February,  and  although  the 
attendance  was  small,  the  function  was  otherwise 
a  great  success.  The  toast  of  “The  Union  ’’  was 
proposed  by  the  chairman,  Mr.  Balsillie,  in  a  very 
effective  speech  Mr.  G.  Reid  replied  on  behalf 
of  the  Union,  He  suggested  that  the  branch  send 
on  to  the  new  C.E.  their  hearty  congratulations 
and  good  wishes.  This  was  cordially  agreed 
to  and  the  secretary  instructed  accordingly. 
A  movement  in  the  direction  of  branch  remedial 
work  is  engaging  the  attention  of  our  members. 
— J.  Campbell. 

Halifax. — Trade  has  been  very  good  this 
quarter  in  most  shops;  one  shop,  however,  has 
been  on  short  time  for  six  months,  and  we  have 
one  man  out  of  work.  We  have  opened  a  new 
club  this  quarter  in  Halifax,  the  largest  in  the 
country,  and  have  9,600  trade  union  and  friendly 
society  members,  and,  as  if  to  make  a  good 
start,  we  have  returned  a  Labour  member  to 
Parliament  by  a  majority  of  nearly  4,000. — T. 
Johnson. 

Hanley. — I  am  pleased  to  report  continued 
prosperity  in  the  branch,  our  members  being 
fully  occupied,  and  trade  generally  good. — W. 
T.  Leese. 
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Huddeksfieli).— Our  winter  season  is  nearly 
over,  but  all  our  men  are  fully  employed.  The 
most  important  thing  that  is  taking  i)lace  in 
Huddersfield,  so  far  as  our  trade  is  concerned,  is 
the  growing  feeling  among  the  kindred  trades 
that  the  time  has  arrived  for  a  local  federation  ; 
and  tliere  is  every  reason  to  suiipose  that  in  the 
near  future  a  move  will  be  made  in  that  direction. 
On  Saturday,  February  '24th,  a  notable  meeting 
was  held  at  “  Ye  Olde  Hatte"  Hotel,  Hudders¬ 
field,  the  occasion  being  the  first  annual  meeting 
of  the  Federation  of  the  Yorkshire  Branches. 
A  useful  programme  of  work  to  be  done  was 
map])ed  out,  and  the  meeting  showed  a  most 
healthy  tone. — J.  W.  Brierley. 

Hull. — We  have  only  one  stationery  forwarder 
out  at  the  i)resent  time,  so  we  can  say  trade  is 
very  good  in  the  city.  We  are  pleasWl  to  say 
that  some  of  our  time  has  been  taken  up  with 
the  formation  of  the  Yorkshire  Book! )inding  Fed¬ 
eration,  likewise  the  kindred  trades,  and  shall 
look  forward  to  l)etter  conditions  of  labour.  I 
would  suggest  that  if  a  list  of  our  branches  was 
lirinted  in  the  Journal,  with  the  date  of  the 
formation,  it  would  be  of  great  usefulness,  it 
might  also  be  added  the  number  who  joined  at 
its  formation.  I  will  try  and  find  out  the  date 
of  ours. — F.  Drewery. 

Hyde. — Trade  about  the  same  as  last  rejiort, 
rather  quiet.  At  the  time  of  writing  all  mem¬ 
bers  fully  eini^loyed.  H.  Winterbotham. 

Deeds. — Although  trade  has  improved  we 
have  still  a  few  members  out  of  work.  A  deter¬ 
mined  effort  here  to  improve  the  working 
conditions  in  various  shops  has  met  with 
complete  success.  It  is  with  pleasure  that  we 
mention  the  success  of  the  Labour  candidate  for 
East  Leeds,  Mr.  .1.  O’Grady,  and  we  deplore  the 
fact  that  Mr.  A.  Fox,  another  Ijabour  candidate, 
did  not  displace  the  Attorney-General,  J.  Lawson 
Walton,  who  is  to  prepare  the  Trades  Union 
Disputes  Bill.  It  is  pleasing  to  note  that  the 
Labour  party  is  alive  to  the  situation,  and 
are  preparing  a  Trades  Union  Disputes  Bill  of 
their  own.  I  desire  to  thank  all  those  who  so 
readily  responded  to  my  appeal  for  suggestions 
and  advice  rc  our  x^roposed  exhibition.  There 
are  still  a  large  number  who  could  assist  in  this 
direction.  Will  theyplease  doso. — J.  W.  Vollans, 

Livekpool, — The  rex^ort  from  Liverx^ool  this 
quarter  is  a  very  fair  one  indeed  We  have 
had  a  revival  in  trade  with  the  result  that  our 
members  here  have  enjoyed  better  emx>loyinent 
than  has  been  the  case  for  four  or  five  years  at 
this  season  of  the  year.  At  the  time  of  writing 
there  are  about  14  members  out,  all  being 
binders,  no  finishers  or  rulers  out  at  present. 
Trusting  that  trade  with  us  will  still  improve, 
so  that  we  shall  have  all  our  members  emxdoyed, 
and  wishing  the  Sheffield  Branch  every  success 
as  our  Executive. — J.  N.  McArdle. 

London. — Absence  of  report  in  December 
number  was  due  to  the  healthy  condition  of  the 
branch.  Work  is  again  far  from  good,  the  rush 
and  excitement  of  the  Lloyd’s  boom  has  subsided 
and  the  out-of-works  are  many.  The  fourth  and 
final  report  and  balance  sheet  of  the  London 
Wages  Committee  has  been  drafted,  ax)proved 
and  passed  for  immediate  circulation,  and  thus 
ends  a  memorable  movement.  It  is  too  long  to 
detail  hei*e,  but  I  liox^e  the  E.C.  will  find  room 
for  it  in  the  Circular  The  total  inclusive  cost 
of  the  whole  movement  is  £542.  6s.,  which  is 
borne  pro  rata  by  the  three  societies  involved. 
The  amount  works  out  at  4s.  2d,  and  a  fraction 
of  a  farthing  per  member.  The  results  amount 
to  an  increase  of  wages  of  over  £76  per  week, 
or  a  yearly  gain  ai')X-)roximately  of  £4,000  ;  the 
eight  hours  day  raised  to  the  status  of  a  legal 


decision  ;  the  piece-work  prices  improved  and 
protected,  and  overtime  as  a  princiide  established 
for  both  “piece”  and  “time.”— A.  J.  Carter, 

ISIoTTiNUiHAM.— The  improvement  in  trade  as 
reported  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Journal  is  fairly 
well  maintained  On  Feffiniary  lOth  we  had  an 
unique  gathering  in  Nottingham,  a  complimen¬ 
tary  dinner  being  held  in  tiie  Albert  Hotel,  in 
honour  of  Mr.  H.  Aston  (one  of  our  superannu¬ 
ated  members)  having  comxdeted  sixty  years’ 
membership  of  our  Union.  In  addition  to  a 
large  number  of  local  members,  Mr.  Kellv  Mr. 
Dyer,  Sheffield,  Mr  Mellor,  Manchester,  Mr. 
Sharpe,  Leicester,  and  Mr.  Brailsford,  Derby, 
acceiJted  invitations  — H.  Cavers. 

Oldham. — Trade,  though  not  seemingly  so 
busy,  still  maintains  all  our  members  in  full 
employment. ~S.  Hulse. 

Oxford.— Trade  in  this  town  is  at  the  time  of 
writing  fairly  brisk,  and  there  is  every  prospect 
of  it  continuing.  We  have  had  no  members  on 
the  books  during  the  past  quarter.  -E.  Thurland. 

Sheffield. — The  xiast  three  months  will  rank 
as  one  of  the  busiest  quarters  of  the  Sheffield 
Branch,  the  election  of  Sheffield  as  the  seat  of 
government  necessitating  a  record  number  of 
meetings,  so  that  all  might  be  in  readiness 
when  the  transfer  of  government  should  be 
comx^leted.  At  the  December  annual  meeting, 
the  C.S.,  Mr.  Kelly,  was  in  attendance,  and  was 
heartily  welcomed  by  all.  He  gave  useful  ad¬ 
vice  re  the  administrative  affairs  of  the  Union, 
which  will  be  useful  to  the  new  C.E.  Mr.  Mor¬ 
ton,  the  retiring  xJresident,  was  the  recipient  of 
a  handsome  biscuit  jar,  suitably  engraved,  as  a. 
memento  of  his  official  connection  with  the 
branch  as  vice-president  and  president  It  is 
pleasing  to  hint  at  the  probability  of  the  Shef¬ 
field  Corx)oration  providing,  in  the  near  future, 
facilities  for  technical  instruction  in  bookbind¬ 
ing.  Surely  this  is  xDatience  (with  x>ersistence) 
rewarded!  Trade  continues  fairly  brisk  con¬ 
sidering  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country 
following  on  the  general  election,  which  has  been 
a  veritable  triumph  for  Labour. — A.  Murray. 

Shrewsbury. — Trade  has  been  fairly  good 
during  the  past  quarter,  all  members  being  fully 
emx)loyed,  excex^t  one  who  has  been  transferred 
to  Birmingham,  tie  the  note  in  the  last  Circular 
it  was  thought  that  if  the  matter  of  a  fraternal 
gathering  was  put  before  those  branches  which 
are  not  very  far  oft  Liverx)ool,  Manchester,  and 
Birmingham  all  run  trix)S  here  every  Saturday), 
tliat  a  very  enjoyable  afternoon  might  be  spent  in 
this  line  old  town,  and  ideas  could  be  exchanged. 
We  in  Shrewsbury  would  be  only  too  happy  to 
carry  out  any  arrangements  here,  and  hope  to 
hear  from  some  of  the  branches  on  the  matter. 
— G.  Lloyd. 

Whitehaven. — The  trade  here  is  very  fair  at 
X^resent,  all  our  members  being  fully  employed. 
The  different  industries  seem  to  be  imxn-oving, 
so  as  they  advance  ours  will  also. — J.  Pattinson. 

Worcester. — Slight  improvement  in  trade. — 
W.  H.  Atkins. 

York.— Pleased  to  report  trade  is  in  a  steady 
condition,  our  members  enjoying  full  employ¬ 
ment  ;  kindred  trades  similarly  situated-  Trade-  • 
unionists  here  regret  they  were  unable  to  send 
the  local  Labour  candidate  (Mr.  G.  H.  Stuart) 
to  Parliament,  but  are  i:)leased  at  the  success  of 
Labour  candidates  throughout  the  country. — 
J.  Coyle. 
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EDITORIAL. 


TN  this  issue  we  print  the  first  of 
what  we  hope  will  be  a  continuous 
series  of  articles  on  vital  social  and 
political  questions  of  the  hour.  J.A.E. 
writes  on  “  The  Education  Difficulty.” 
Of  course,  we  accept  no  responsibility 
for  the  views  expressed  by  our  corre¬ 
spondents— all  we  ask  is  that  the 
writers  shall  state  their  case  dis¬ 
passionately  ;  that  the  ordinary  rules 
of  courtesy  shall  not  be  transgressed  ; 
and  that  the  article  shall  bear  evidence 
of  a  real  desire  to  contribute  *to  the 
solution  of  the  subject  under  dis¬ 
cussion.  All  these  conditions  are 
complied  with  by  our  first  correspon¬ 
dent.  If  this  course  is  followed  by 
succeeding  writers,  the  series  will  be 
of  great  value  to  us  all.  We  shall,  no 
doubt,  continue  to  differ  on  a  v/hole 
host  of  subjects  ;  but  by  frankly  dis¬ 
cussing  them  with  one  another,  we 
shall  learn  tolerance  and  respect  for 
honest  opposition. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  for  our 
next  issue  an  article  on  the  same 


subject  from  some  other  point  of  view  ; 
but  please  remember  it  must  not  be  in 
the  nature  of  a  personal  discussion 
with  J.  A.  E.  We  must  beg  of  future 
correspondents  to  keep  their  articles 
within  the  compass  of  one  page  of  the 
Journal. 

We  have  received  an  article  on 
“  The  Unemployed  Question.”  This 
subject  will  be  dealt  with  in  a  future 
issue. 

Many  of  our  readers  will,  no  doubt, 
be  astonished  at  the  figures  given  in 
the  article  on  “  Our  Comrades  across 
the  Sea,”  concerning  the  state  of 
trade-unionism  in  the  bookbinding 
trade  in  Germany — nearly  18,000  at 
the  end  of  1905  !  These  figures  are 
simply  astounding,  and  put  to  shame- 
the  total  we  have  to  show  in  Great 
Britain  as  a  result  of  many  years  of 
organisation.  The  Bookbinders’  News, 
a  penny  weekly  newspaper,  from  which 
our  translations  are  taken,  has  also  a 
present  circulation  of  over  20,000 
copies.  These  amazing  figures  ought 
to  stimulate  us  somewhat  !  Wake  up, 
John  Bull  !  ! 
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Still  another  Labour  paper  !  By 
the  time  this  issue  is  in  the  hands  of 
our  readers,  The  Majority,  the  new 
halfpenny  daily,  will  have  been 
launched  upon  the  treacherous  sea  of 
journalism.  It  is  certainly  making  a 
bold  bid  for  popidarity,  and  if  it 
succeeds  in  doing  all  its  promoters 
promise,  the  financial  position  of  the 
Labour  party  is  for  the  futirre  assured. 
All  these  experiments  are  interesting, 
and  are  helping  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  advent  of  the  long  expected,  and 
now  more  than  ever  essential.  Labour 
paper,  that  shall  be  FINANCED 
AND  CONTROLLED  BY  THE  OR¬ 
GANISED  LABOUR  PARTY.  This 
cjuestion  has  Vjeen  under  discussion 
now  for  long  enough  ;  it  is  time  some 
definite  scheme  was  formulated. 

In  February,  1900,  the  Society  of 
Arts  appointed  a  committee  for  the 
purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  causes  of 
the  rapid  decay  that  so  often  takes 
place  in  the  leather  used  for  book¬ 
binding.  The  committee  was  a 
thoroughly  representative  and  com¬ 
petent  one,  consisting  of  chemists, 
leather  manufacturers,  practical  book¬ 
binders,  librarians  and  booksellers. 
After  an  elaborate  and  careful  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  whole  subject,  their 
findings  were  issued  in  the  form  of  a 
report,  which  was  printed  in  the 
journal  of  the  society.  It  was,  how¬ 
ever,  considered  that  the  subject  was 
too  important,  and  the  report  too 
valuable,  to  be  allowed  to  end  in  so 
incomplete  a  fashion.  It  was  felt  by 
the  committee  that  the  report  ought 
to  be  published  in  some  permanent 
form,  and  that  the  public  ought  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  becoming 
acciuainted  with  the  information  the 
committee  had  obtained  after  very 
careful  inquiry.  Eventually  this  was 
rendered  possible,  owing  to  the  Court 
or  THE  Leathersellers’  Company 
generously  contributing  £250  towards 
the  cost  of  publishing  the  report  The 
result  is  an  excellently  printed  and 
admirably  illustrated  volume,  of  per¬ 
manent  interest  to  all  engaged  in  the 
bookbinding  trade  either  as  operative 
or  employer. 

“The  Report  op  the  Committee  of 

THE  Society  of  Arts  on  Leather 
FOR  Bookbinding,” 
is  published  for  the  Society  of  Arts  by 
George  Bell  and  Son,  London,  and  the 
price  is  10s.  6d.  This  is  a  I’ather 


prohibitive  figure  for  the  ordinary 
bookbinder,  but  that  is  no  reason  why 
the  book  should  not  be  available  for 
most  craftsmen.  Let  our  readers 
make  a  point  of  recommending  the 
book  at  their  branch  libraries,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  the  librarian  will 
see  that  a  copy  is  procured  This 
hint  has  already  been  acted  upon  in 
one  or  two  cases  and  the  result  has 
been  successful !  The  volume  deserves 
a  wide  circulation,  and  we  can  all 
help  in  the  way  indicated. 

We  should  like  again  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  our  Notes  and  Queries  column. 
There  is  no  feature  of  the  Journal  that 
could  be  of  greater  use  to  our  readers 
than  that  particular  column,  if  only  it 
is  used  regularly  and  more  exten¬ 
sively.  Let  there  be  no  hesitation  in 
sending  forward  Cfueries  in  any  case  of 
difficulty.  We  shall  try  to  find 
answers  if  at  all  possible.  All  queries 
and  answers  should  be  made  as  plain 
as  possible.  In  one  or  two  cases  we 
have  not  been  able  to  insert  queries 
that  have  been  sent  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  understanding  the  ques¬ 
tion  asked.  Fortimately,  this  does 
not  often  happen,  but  clearness  of 
meaning  in  all  questions  and  answers 
is  of  the  greatest  importance. 

A  large  number  of  our  branches  are 
unrepresented  in  our  Branch  Corre¬ 
spondence  column  this  month.  Is  it 
because  of  the  holidays  ?  We  hope 
for  better  things  in  oiu  next  issue  ! 

That  admirable  institution,  the 
Bookbinders’  Pension  and  Asylmn 
Society,  has  just  held  its  seventy-sixth 
annual  meeting  at  the  Memorial  Hall, 
Farringdon  Street,  London.  The 
chairman,  Mr.  Harold  Winterbottom 
(of  the  Winterbottom  Book  Cloth  Co.), 
pleaded  eloquently  for  an  extension  of 
the  work  of  the  institution,  and,  as  an 
earnest  of  his  interest  in  the  society, 
he  offered  a  donation  of  £500  to  the 
funds,  and,  on  condition  that  some 
special  effort  was  made  to  enlist 
further  public  sympathy  and  support, 
he  undertook  to  try  and  get  his  firm 
to  subscribe  another  £500. 

There  are  a  few  copies  of  the  earlier 
numbers  of  the  Bookbinding  Trades 
Journal  in  hand,  and  they  can  be  had 
on  application  to  the  Chief  Secretary 
at  the  Central  Office.  In  every  case 
cash  must  be  sent  with  order.  The 
same  course  must  be  observed  by 
local  secretaries  when  ordering  extra 
copies. 


To  the  visitors  of  modern  London 
I  suppose  it  would  be  a  difficult 
task  to  try  and  reconstruct  a  Roman 
London.  A  London  with  the  cinctures 
of  the  great  wall,  and  the  seven  gates, 
and  the  double  doors  to  each  gate — 
a  fortress  London.  One  can  hardly 
believe  such  a  city  ever  existed ; 
certainly  one  can  hardly  realise  what 
it  must  have  been  to  live  in.  I  once 
heard  a  man  say  he  did  not  believe 
in  a  man  in  armour,  although  he 
was  looking  at  the  magnificent  collec¬ 
tion  in  Hertford  House,  and  could  have 
given  me  a  long  lecture  on  the  various 
kinds  of  armour  in  which  men  of 
different  ehivalrio  orders  bedecked 
and  guarded  themselves.  His  imag¬ 
ination  did  not  realise  the  mail-clad 
article  as  a  living  creature — a  man  and 
a  brother.  “No,”  he  said,  “those 
men  lived  for  history,  not  for  me.”  A 
somewhat  similar  thought  enters  one’s 
mind  when  one  tries  to  realise  a 
medieval  London.  The  Chaucer  Lon¬ 
don,  with  the  rich  man’s  mansions  and 
gardens  running  dovm  to  the  river’s 
edge  ;  the  quaint  costumes  and  dirty 
narrow  courts  and  alleys  where  pesti¬ 
lence  was  ever  lurking — a  mixture  of 
barbarism  and  dawning  culture  and 
civilisation.  Of  the  mediseval  London 
there  are  still  some  remnants  left,  and 
the  great  religious  order  of  the  Car¬ 


thusians,  whose  house  is  still  left  as  a 
monument  of  what  man  can  do  for  his 
poorer  brethren,  stands  in  the  centre 
of  all  that  is  left  of  that  mediaeval 
period.  As  early  as  1348  we  find  the 
grounds  upon  which  the  Carthusian 
monks  built  their  monastery  were 
called  “  no  man’s  land.”  They  were 
situated  outside  the  city  walls,  and 
were  given  by  Ralph  Stratford,  Bishop 
of  London,  as  a  consecrated  ground  to 
bury  the  thousands  who  were  cut 
down  by  the  plague  and  ruthlessly 
thrown  into  open  pits  dug  in  the  open 
fields.  The  succeeding  Bishop  of 
London  bequeathed  £2,000  for  found¬ 
ing  and  building  a  Carthusian  monastery 
upon  this  pestilential  burying  ground, 
and  endowed  it  with  all  his  leases  and 
tenements  in  perpetuity.  The  order 
of  the  Carthusians  was  founded  by 
Bruno,  a  priest  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Cunibert  at  Cologne.  Not  content 
with  the  rigorous  rules  of  St.  Benedict, 
Bruno  imposed  upon  the  order  pre¬ 
cepts  so  severe  as  to  be  almost  in¬ 
tolerable.  One  of'  their  peculiarities 
was  that  they  did  not  live  in  cells,  but 
each  monk  had  a  separate  house,  in 
which  were  two  chambers,  a  closet, 
refectory  and  a  garden.  None  went 
abroad  but  the  prior  and  procurator. 
They  were  compelled  to  fast  at  least 
one  day  in  a  week,  on  bread,  salt  and 
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water.  Tliey  never  ate  flesh  at  the 
peril  of  their  live.s.  They  slept  on  a 
piece  of  cork,  with  a  single  blanket  to 
cover  them.  They  rose  at  midnight 
to  sing  their  matins,  and  never  spoke 
to  one  an(.)ther  exceifl  on  festivals  and 
cliapter  days.  On  the  holy  days  they 
ate  together  at  the  common  refectory, 
and  were  strictly  charged  to  keep  their 
eyes  on  the  meat,  their  hands  on  the 
table,  their  attention  on  the  reader, 
and  their  hearts  fixed  on  God.  Their 
laws  professed  to  limit  the  c|uantity  of 
land  they  should  posse.ss,  in  order  to 
jirevent  the  luxury  and  wealth  so 
prevalent  among  the  other  religious 
orders.  The  London  Charterhouse 
was  the  fourth  of  the  (jrder  foimded  in 
England,  and  was  destined  to  play  an 
important  part  in  the  history  of  the 
English  nation.  A.  J.  C. 

(To  be  continued). 


We  desire  our  mem.hers  to  feel  thot  this  page,  is 
entirely  their  own  ;  by  using  it  frequently  for 
ashina  and  answering  questions  relating  to  the 
trade,  they  can  in  many  ways  help  each  other. 


JOTTINGS  FROM  A  BINDER’S  NOTE 
BOOK. 

BY  .4DAM  .SEDB.4R. 

Blocking  Aluminium. — A  very  use¬ 
ful  size  for  this  purpose  can  be  made 
as  follows  : — Into  a  ba.sin  of  water 
drop  as  much  glue  as  will  colour  the 
water  and  stir  up  well.  Sponge  your 
cloth  well  over  with  this,  and  in  about 
an  hour's  time  you  can  proceed  with 
your  blocking.  In  summer,  this  size 
is  rather  fugitive,  and  it  is  not  safe 
to  prepare  more  than  you  can  get 
through  in  the  day’s  work.  In  winter 
it  can  be  used  for  several  days. 

.4  Useful  Composition  for  all 
Le.athees  except  Calf. — Mix  equal 
parts  of  glaire  and  vinegar,  beat  well 
together,  and  then  add  a  few  drops  of 
spirits  of  salts.  This  will  become 


rather  thick,  and  about  the  same- 
consistency  as  paste  water.  Prepare 
your  leather  in  the  ordinary  way  with 
paste  water,  then  rub  in  the  prepared 
mixture  with  a  sponge,  after  which 
you  brush  it  off  with  a  Morocco  brush,, 
and  then  it  is  ready  for  working. 

NOTES. 

To  Stationery  Binders. — Ninety- 
nine  out  of  a  hundred  binders,  when 
lining  the  backs  with  cuttings  of  rough- 
calf,  glue  the  rough  side  of  the  leather. 
This  is  a  grievous  mistake,  as  the- 
rough  side  is  full  of  lime,  and  lime  will 
neutralise  the  best  glue  ever  made. 
Always  glue  the  smooth  side,  and  then 
your  tabs  will  hold  till  further  orders  !' 
— “  Reflex.’" 

QUERIES. 

Will  some  stationery  binder  explain 
the  use  or  necessity  for  paring  the- 
edges  of  leather  tabs  before  putting 
them  on  the  books  ?  It  cannot  be 
for  neatness,  as  they  are  covered  up 
afterwards.  To  my  mind  it  looks  like 
time  and  trouble  wasted.  Perhaps 
some  friend  ■\\ill  show  the  logic  of  the 
thing. — J.  Squire. 

On  pasting  dovm  some  letterpress 
books,  having  “  Cobb's  ”  paper  ends, 
I  found  that  when  they  were  dry  the- 
end  papers  were  all  stained  and  had 
to  be  renewed.  The  boards  were 
straw  unlined,  and  the  paste  was  new. 
Can  any  binder  kindly  inform  me 
where  the  fault  lies  ? — “  Appi-entice.” 

Can  some  practical  binder  kindly 
inform  me  why  cloth — chieflj'  red  and 
pm-ple — silk-faced,  dries  cloudy  in 
patches  ?  I  used  glue  hot  and  fairly 
strong,  and  glued  six  cases  at  a  time. 
Can  a  remedy  be  suggested  ?  I  have 
heard  of  binders  dissolving  a  candle 
in  the  glue  when  making  cases — what 
is  this  done  for  ? — “  Case-Maker.” 

ANSWERS. 

“  Country  Binder  ”  will  be  able  to 
darken  almost  an3^  shade  of  leather  by 
giving  it  a  good  paste-wash,  and  then, 
after  it  has  thoroughly  dried,  sponging 
over  carefully  with  a  weak  solution  of 
salts  of  tartar.  As  for  matching  other 
shades,  that  is  a  matter  it  is  impossible 
to  advise  upon  without  knowing  the 
exact  shade  required  :  but  Judson’s 
or  “  Diamond  ”  dj’es  can  be  obtained 
of  almost  any  shade,  and,  in  a  general 
way,  one  may  recommend  them  for 
the  purpose. — “  Broad  Band.’’ 
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EDGE  GILDING— II. 

BY  ADAM  SEDBAB. 

RED  UNDER  GOLD. 

N  the  first  article  on  “  Edge 
Gilding  ”  we  dealt  with  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  good  plain  gilt  edge.  We 
will  now  take  a  step  forward,  and  deal 
with  the  edge  known  as  “  red  under 
gold  (solid).” 

That  there  is  no  royal  road  to 
success  in  edge  gilding  soon  becomes 
apparent  to  the  learner.  Careful 
observation  of  the  work  in  its  various 
stages,  and  the  confidence  that  is 
born  of  experience — often  only  to  be 
attained  after  repeated  failures — is  the 
only  way  by  which  success  can  be 
attained.  Difficulties  arise  now  and 
again  in  the  progress  of  the  work, 
many  of  them  altogether  unexpected, 
and  these  will  require  a  fair  amount  of 
patience  and  care  to  surmount.  To  my 
mind  there  is  a  quiet  dignity  about  an 
edge  gilt  solid.  It  imparts  real  pleasure 
to  the  craftsman  who  has  produced  it, 
and  its  very  solidity  seems  to  invite 
inspection  and  challenge  criticism. 
There  are  disciples  of  a  certain  school 
who  depreciate  its  value,  and  contend 
that  it  resembles  a  piece  of  metal 
rather  than  the  edge  of  a  book.  But 
to  my  thinking  the  beauty  of  a  solid 
edge  is  indisputable  ;  and  there  is  no 


doubt  whatever  about  this — that  to 
produce  a  good  and  satisfactory  solid 
edge  calls  for  the  exercise  of  much 
greater  skill  than  is  necessary  for  the 
production  of  the  rough  variety. 

It  will  be  noticed  as  we  proceed  that 
up  to  a  certain  point  the  same  methods 
of  treatment  are  followed  in  nearly  all 
cases.  It  is  only  when  we  come  to  the 
more  ornate  kind  of  edge  that  any 
variation  in  the  method  of  procedure 
is  necessary. 

On  page  100  of  the  Journal  several 
red  bodies  are  mentioned  that  can  be 
used  for  the  edge  we  are  now  con¬ 
sidering. 

We  will  assume  that  the  volume  you 
are  about  to  gild  has  been  cut  round 
in-boards,  and  been  thoroughly  well 
scraped — the  ends — of  course,  in  the 
usual  way,  but  the  fore-edge  on  the 
round.  To  do  this  properly  the 
greatest  possible  care  must  be  taken, 
and  round-faced  scrapers  must  be  used. 
It  will  be  found  that  a  tool  handle 
wrapped  in  the  finest  grained  sand¬ 
paper  is  a  useful  auxiliary  in  finishing 
off  the  scraping  of  the  fore-edge.  Let 
me  here  advise  beginners  to  be  careful 
not  to  round  the  book  too  much  ;  it 
makes  it  very  much  harder  to  scrape 
and  much  more  difficult  to  gild  if  the 
book  is  rounded  over  much.  I  have 
known  cases  where  an  address  album, 
the  leaves  of  which  are  usually  made 
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of  stout  pasteboard,  lias  had  the 
hollow  of  the  fore-edge  worked  out  with 
a  steel  gouge  and  a  round-faced  plane, 
and  then  finished  off  with  a  scraper. 

The  book  being  quite  ready  for  the 
red  body,  it  must  now  be  bent  back  so 
that  the  leaves  fall  in  about  the  same 
position  as  they  would  if  the  book  lay 
open.  Place  a  board  or  straight-edge 
on  the  leaves,  and  press  them  close 
enough  to  prevent  the  colour  from 
running  in,  "Biid  then  go  carefully  over 
tlie  edge  thus  fanned  out  with  a  sponge 
chargetl  with  red  culoiu’,  working  it 
from  top  to  liottom.  Treat  all  the 
edges  similarly,  allowing  them  time  to 
dry  between  each  separate  operation. 
After  you  have  done  the  three  edges 
on  one  side  it  will  lie  necessary  to 


edged  burnisher  instead  of  the  common 
sharp-edged  one.  You  deal  with  the 
fore-edge  first,  and  always  work  your 
burnisher  from  the  depth  of  the  hollow 
ujiwards,  doing  first  one  side  and  then 
the  other  until  a  solid  uniform  edge, 
without  marks  of  any  kind,  is  pro¬ 
duced.  After  doing  the  fore-edge  and 
top  and  bottom  edges,  the  book  had 
better  be  capiied,  to  protect  the  edges 
during  the  subsequent  operations. 

IMarbling  under  gold — a  style  of 
edge  decoration  described  by  Dr. 
Dibden  in  his  “  Bibliographer’s  De¬ 
cameron  "  as  “  The  very  luxury — the 
ne  plus  ultra  of  the  bibliojiegist  art  ” — 
is  practically  the  same  process  as  the 
one  described,  only,  of  coiu’se,  the  book 
can  only  be  dipped  once  ;  there  is  no 
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repeat  the  same  jirocess  on  the  revei-se 
side  ;  by  this  means  you  get  the  red 
coloiu  slightly  inside  the  leaves  on  both 
sides  of  the  pages. 

When  thoroughly  dry  you  again 
place  in  the  jiress  between  gilding 
boards  and  screw  the  book  well  up. 
You  can  now  use  your  tool  handle 
covered  with  sanilpaper  to  smooth 
away  any  irregularities  of  coloiu  that 
may  appear.  Now  biunish  the  edges, 
but  without  using  gvease  of  any  kind. 
Burnishing  at  this  stage  serves  to  make 
the  edge  solid,  and  prei'ents  the  size 
from  sinking  in  before  you  can  get 
your  gold  laid  on.  You  now  size  the 
edge  and  lay  on  your  gold  just  as  you 
would  for  an  ordinary  plain  edge. 

In  bimiishing  there  is  just  this  slight 
difference — some  prefer  to  use  a  thick- 


reversing  as  in  the  case  of  red  edges. 
Individual  judgment  and  taste  play 
a  large  part  in  dealing  with  edges  of 
this  kind,  and  no  two  men  work 
exactly  alike  ;  but  by  the  time  the 
gilder  has  acquired  the  necessary  con¬ 
fidence  and  skill  to  produce  a  good 
red  under  gold,  he  need  fear  no  in¬ 
superable  difficulties  in  undertaking  a 
marble  imder  gold.  One  thing  must 
not  be  overlooked — alum  water,  used 
by  marblers  for  the  pm-pose  of  making 
their  coloius  adhere  to  some  kinds  of 
paper,  must  never  be  used  for  a  book 
that  has  to  be  gilded  afterwards,  or 
there  will  be  no  end  of  trouble  when 
the  burnisher  is  applied  to  the  edge. 
It  will  cause  the  burnisher  to  hug,  and 
generally  make  things  impleasant  for 
the  gilder. 
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OUR  COMRADES  ACROSS  THE  SEA, 
GERMANY. 

TRAINED  relations  and  bad  feel¬ 
ings  have  been  caused  between 
employers  and  employes  ov/ing  to  the 
workers  in  Germany  celebrating  the 
first  of  May  as  “  The  Day  of  Labour.” 
The  circumstances  that  have  brought 
about  the  present  struggle  are  clearly 
stated  in  recent  issues  of  the  Book¬ 
binders’  News.  In  a  leading  article, 
which  appeared  on  April  28th,  on 
“  The  Day  of  the  People,”  it  is  said  : 
“  Not  for  ever  shall  it  continue  that 
millions  upon  millions  of  people  shall 
toil  and  slave  to  earn  a  bare  pittance 
in  order  to  fill  the  money  bags  of  the 
capitalists.  Eight  hours  only  a  day 
shall  the  workers  labour.  In  eight 
hours  enough  can  be  made  to  satisfy 
all  our  wants.  Overwork  for  some 
means  no  work  for  others.  Now, 
many  who  would  work  can  get  no 
work  to  do.  The  workless  man,  Ms 
small  savings  gone,  tramps  from  place 
to  place,  only  to  be  told  ‘  We  have  no 
work  for  you.’  Hunger  and  neglect 
drive  the  poor  wretch  to  theft.  In 
prison  he  fares  better,  as  a  criminal, 
than  he  did  outside  as  an  honest  man  ! 
But  what  is  the  cause  of  this  man 
being  driven  from  house  to  house, 
from  place  to  place,  from  country  to 
country  ?  Why  is  it  ?  Because  large 
numbers  of 'workers  are  forced  to  work 
their  ten,  twelve,  and  fourteen  hours 
daily.  We  can  and  must  put  an  end 
to  this.  But  how  ?  By  meeting 
together  on  the  first  of  May  and 
protesting  against  it.  We  must 
demand  the  eight  hours  day  as  a 
remedy  against  unemployment.  We 
invite  all  who  possibly  can  come  to 
join  us  in  our  May-day  demonstration.” 

The  demonstration  took  place,  and 
in  the  next  issue  of  the  paper  (May 
5th)  the  reader  is  informed  that  “  In 
Berlin,  in  consequence  of  the  festival 
on  the  first  of  May,  about  1,000 
workers,  men  and  women,  are  looked 
out.  We  strongly  urge  all  workers  to 
support  us  by  keeping  away  from 
Berlin  during  the  dispute.” 

The  Masters’  Association  has  issued 
a  circular  saying  that,  in  answer  to  a 


request  from  the  workpeople  to  give 
them  a  holiday  on  May-day,  they  had 
decided  not  to  grant  the  favour.  In 
opposition  to  this,  the  editor  of  the 
Bookbinders’  News  affirms  that  all  who 
have  signed  the  masters’  circular  first 
of  all  freely  granted  the  day  and  then 
afterwards  withdrew  the  concession, 
and  therefore  have  broken  their  word. 

Similar  differences  had  arisen  in 
other  places,  and  now  we  learn  that 
3,087  men  and  women  have  been 
thrown  out  on  the  streets.  “  The 
present  struggle  has  plainly  revealed 
the  fact  that  the  masters  are  trying 
to  destroy  our  organisation,  or,  at 
least,  so  to  cripple  its  efficiency  that 
the  Bookbinders’  Trade  Union  will 
not  be  able  to  play  any  part  in  future 
disputes.  Now  the  employers  ask  for 
war  to  the  knife.  Up  to  the  last 
moment  we  have  striven  for  peace. 
We  shall  not  be  to  blame  if  the  dispute 
assumes  such  proportions  that  the 
tariff  agitation  of  last  year,  in  com¬ 
parison,  is  only  a  child’s  plaything. 
The  fight  has  been  forced  upon  us  ; 
the  glove  has  been  thrown  in  our  face. 
We  pick  it  up.” 

Two  firms  have  already  given  way. 
Will  others  follow  ?  Time  will  show  ; 
but  in  the  meantime  large  numbers 
are  walking  the  streets,  living  on  lock¬ 
out  pay,  and  the  funds  of  the  union 
are  being  drained. 

The  policy  of  locking  out  workpeople 
has  not  been  confined  to  bookbinders 
and  printers.  In  Berlin,  16,000  in  the 
metal  trades  and  1,663  workers  in 
wood  were  also  looked  out  for  a  few 
days. 

At  the  end  of  1904  there  were  16,608 
bookbinders  belonging  to  the  trade 
union,  and  in  December,  1905,  17,861. 
In  the  same  period  the  unionist  book 
printers  had  increased  their  numbers 
from  40,580  to  44,069.  The  Book¬ 
binders’  News  steadily  increases  its 
circulation:  —  1902,  11,200;  1903, 

11,750;  1904,  15,000;  1905,  17,800  ; 
1906,  20,200. 

Taxation  is  growing  at  a  rapid  rate 
in  Germany.  There  are  few  things 
now  that  are  free.'  Picture  postcards 
are  to  be  taxed  a  farthing  each,  and  it 
is  estimated  that  this  will  add  half  a 
million  to  the  Exchequer.  The  tax 
on  rye,  of  which  the  workman’s  bread 
is  largely  made,  has  been  increased 
from  50s.  to  70s.  per  ton.  The 
average  family  will  now  have  to  pay 
nearly  £2  yearly  extra  for  bread. 
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AS  I  liave  already  remarked,  tliere 
is  something  phenomenal  in  the 
manner  different  people  have  of 
crossing  the  crowded  streets.  Of  all 
the  ungainly  creatures  in  a  crowded 
thoroughfare,  commend  me  to  modern 
woman.  Of  com’se,  there  are  excep¬ 
tions.  I  have  met  some  as  calm  and 
majestic  as  an  empress.  I  have 
watched  these  majestic  ones  sail  in  and 
out  among  the  vehicles  like  a  beautiful 
yacht  between  rows  of  ironclads, 
there  are  others  who  begin  with  a 
sudden  jerk,  like  a  motor  'bus,  then 
think  better  of  it  and  come  to  a  sudden 
stop  at  the  wrong  moment  in  the 
middle  of  the  road  ;  then  take  fright 
and  try  to  rim  back  again,  frantically 
gathering  up  their  draperies,  and 
pitifully  looking  for  a  policeman  to 
rescue  them  from  their  shipwrecked 
condition. 

But.  to  my  vicious  mind,  the  most 
delightful  pictiu’e  of  all  is  to  watch 
three  or  four  of  them  start  at  the  same 
time  and  place  with  the  same  object 
in  view — the  other  side.  The  moment 
their  legs  are  in  motion  their  minds 
take  an  opposite  ^•iew  of  the  method 
of  reaching  the  goal.  If  each  would 
follow  their  impulse,  things  might  end 
satisfactorily  ;  but  each  wants  to 


coerce  her  companions  to  do  what  .she 
is  doing.  Then  ensues  a  pushing,  a 
pulling,  an  arguing,  a  swearing  from 
drivers,  a  yelling  from  the  gamin,  a 
remonstrance  from  tlie  police,  and  a 
tearful  and  tangled  landing  on  the 
other  side. 

When  you  come  to  think  of  it.  it  is 
somewhat  ridiculous  for  a  modern 
woman  to  attempt  to  run.  One  can 
understand  Atalanta  doing  a  sprint. 
She  got  herself  up  for  the  occasion. 
“  Beauty  unadorned  is  most  adorned  ” 
was  a  proverb  the  Greeks  understood. 
The  Grecian  climate  and  the  Greek 
morals  were  a  trifle  warmer  than  ours. 
Atalanta  could  dispense  with  un¬ 
mentionables  without  the  fear  of  the 
Greek  gamins  shouting  “  Where’s  yer 
blooming  bloomers  ?  ”  But  a  modern 
Atalanta,  with  three-inch  heels  and 
abundance  of  flowing  drapery,  is 
absurd.  Don't  you  think  so  ? 

Take  Sarah,  our  slavey,  for  instance. 
She  ain’t  arf  all  right.  See  her  on 
Sunday,  with  her  Horse  Marine, 
running  to  catch  a  ’bus.  Tommy, 
with  his  long  stride  and  jingling  spin's, 
trying  to  keep  stejj  with  Sarah’s 
mincing  gait.  She  giggling  between 
her  gasps  for  breath,  and  he  swaggering 
like  a  valiant  swashbuckler.  Sarah 
and  Sarah’s  type  are  fond  of  soldiers, 
somehow.  Is  it  his  scarlet  coat,  his 
shining  buttons,  or  his  general  get  up 
which  fascinates  When  you  come 
to  think  of  it,  it  is  only  an  application 
of  Darwin’s  theory  of  the  rule  of 
selection.  It  is  a  repetition  of  the 
cock  bird  waltzing  roimd  with  his 
brilliant  plumage  to  attract  the  much- 
demanded  hen.  All  the  week  Sarah 
can  flirt  with  the  butcher,  baker,  and 
milkman,  but  on  Sunday,  when  “  she’s 
dressed  all  in  her  best,”  “  she  ain’t 
’aving  none.”  The  trio  mentioned  are 
all  right  on  the  off  days,  but  Sundays, 
when  the  parks  and  'Appy  ’Ampstead 
are  attainable,  she  must  have  some¬ 
thing  worth  looking  at.  See  how  she 
enjoys  the  envious  looks  of  her  less 
fortunate  sisters,  as  he  and  she  swagger 
over  the  heath  or  round  the  crowded 
band  enclosures.  It’s  unique.  Watch 
her  gather  up  her  draperies  and  show 
her  tan  shoes,  hug  her  feather  boa,  and 
toss  her  much-befeathered  hat.  Watch 
her  trip  it  home  after  Tommy’s  done 
love-making.  Lor’  lumme  !  There 
ain’t  another  blooming  gal  in  creation 
as  can  come  up  to  Sarah  ! — A.  J.  C. 
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THE  EDUCATION  DIFFICULTY. 

IN  attempting  to  indicate  what 
should  be  the  position  of  the 
worker  in  relation  to  the  “  education 
difficulty,”  I  want  it  to  be  plainly 
understood  that  this  article  is  written 
from  the  standpoint  of  common 
interest  and  essential  unity  (our 
membership  is  composed  of  men  of 
•every  grade  of  religious  thought)  ; 
upon  grounds  of  common  agreement  ; 
and  with  all  that  tends  towards 
sectionalism  barred.  This  is  an  un¬ 
written  law  of  trade-unionism,  but 
none  the  less  a  foundation  principle, 
and  its  success  leads  us  to  believe  that 
its  application  to  all  which  affects  the 
well-being  of  the  worker  will  also 
prove  to  be  successful. 

Education  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant,  if  not  the  most  important, 
aids  to  progress  for  the  great  mass  of 
people.  Robert  Owen  and  others 
believed  that  the  chief  aim  of  educa¬ 
tion  was  the  formation  of  character, 
and  this  was  taught  with  exactly  the 
same  object  we  have  in  view  to-day — 
the  making  of  our  future  citizens 
efficient  and  effective.  If  this  is  really 
•our  object,  then  it  follows  that  we 
must  see  the  necessity  of  having  our 
system  and  schools  as  perfect  in  plan 
and  equipment  as  it  is  possible  to  have 
them.  This  is  the  ground  of  common 
interest  ;  the  point  which  affects  the 
whole  body  of  workers  alike — the 
bringing  into  existence  of  capable, 
effective  machinery,  which  shall  de¬ 
velop  the  varying  endowments  of  our 
children,  all  of  which  are  susceptible 
to  educative  influences. 

Viewed  from  such  a  standpoint,  the 
“  education  difficulty  ”  as  it  has  come 
to  be  called,  but  which  is  really  the 
religious  difficulty,  becomes  a  positive 
barrier  to  progress,  and  should  not  be 
allowed  to  hinder  the  training  and 
development  of  our  youth  any  longer. 
For  the  last  two  or  three  years  we 
have  heard  a  good  deal  about  the 
Nonconformist  conscience  ;  now,  it 
seems  we  are  likely  to  hear  just  as 
much  about  other  kinds  of  consciences  ; 
and  all  this  opposition  is  raised  with  a 
view  to  bring  about  concessions  of  a 
more  or  less  decided  character,  and  of 
a  tendency  to  obstruct  the  more 
tangible  benefits.  Whilst  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  altogether  ignore  the 
claims  made  by  those  sects  who  have 
been  engaged  in  educative  work  for 


many  years,  yet  it  must  be  regarded 
as  imperative  that  no  claim  of  privi¬ 
lege  shall  be  allowed  to  obstruct 
progress.  We  have  advanced  so  far 
towards  complete  State  control  of 
education  that  we  can  no  longer  admit 
private  bodies  to  have  any  control, 
and  so  interfere  with  the  perfection  of 
a  system  which  confers  equality  of 
benefits.  It  must  be  made  perfectly 
clear  that  a  system  of  State  schools 
shall  not  be  subordinated  to  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  sectarian  differences,  but 
that  the  chief  aim  shall  be  the  training 
of  children  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  life. 

There  is  no  injustice  in  demanding 
that  where  the  public  pays,  the  public 
shall  control.  Upon  these  lines,  and 
these  onlj',  the  workers  will  find  a 
unity  of  purposes  and  interests.  It 
has  been  said  there  are  only  two  fair 
methods  of  dealing  with  the  education 
question — the  one  is  to  provide  a 
purely  secular  education  ;  the  other  is 
to  provide  schools  staffed  with  sec¬ 
tarian  teachers,  who  shall  submit  to  a 
test  to  prove  their  adaptability  to 
teach  the  religious  views  required. 
The  last  method  has  been  declared 
unworkable,  so  it  therefore  follows 
that  a  purely  secular  education  is  the 
only  real  and  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  difficulty. 

Whilst  the  voluntary  system  ob¬ 
tained,  it  was,  of  course,  a  matter  of 
right  for  those  who  provided  educa¬ 
tional  facilities  to  dictate  what  religion 
should  be  taught  in  the  schools. 
Under  those  circumstances  the  parents 
could  choose  the  school  to  which  they 
wished  to  send  their  children,  and  that 
was  done  with  the  definite  object  of 
having  the  children  taught  certain 
religious  views.  The  compulsory 
system  was  introduced,  not  simply  to 
support  or  compete  with,  but  to  sup¬ 
plant  private  enterprise,  and  to  com¬ 
mence  a  State  scheme  which  would, 
in  the  ordinary  coiu’se  of  progress, 
ultimately  become  the  educational 
policy  of  the  country.  This  must 
have  been  seen,  even  if  not  clearly, 
right  from  the  beginning  ;  for  no  one 
could  have  imagined  that  it  would  be 
a  matter  of  popular  favour  for  grants 
to  be  given  from  the  taxes,  part  of 
which  would  be  spent  in  compulsorily 
teaching  children  sectarian  views  with 
which  the  parents  did  not  agree.  To 
my  mind,  the  real  difficulty  does  not 
lie  in  the  cessation  of  definite  religious 
instruction,  but  in  the  method  to  be 
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adopted  by  which  non-provided  schools 
shall  cease  to  have  a  separate  existence 
as  such.  One  is  driven  to  this  con¬ 
clusion  by  the  great  outcry  which  has 
beeir  raised  upon  this  point.  “  Shall 
we  surrender  our  schools  ?  ”  and 
“  Shall  we  allow  ourselves  to  be 
plundered  ?  ”  are  among  the  war-cries 
which  have  been  sounded  ;  but  not 
one  of  these  parties  say  a  word  about 
the  resultant  efficiency  which  shall  be 
gained.  Sectional  interests  are  to  be 
served  merely  upon  the  grounds  of 
past  privilege,  and  no  notice  is  to  be 
taken  of  the  demands  of  progress. 

For  thirty-five  years  the  country  has 
consistently  declared  for  a  system  of 
public  schools,  and  for  thirty-five 
years  influences  not  directly  concerned 
with  the  object  of  these  schools  have 
been  allowed  to  impede  the  work.  Let 
the  clerical  opponents  of  all  denomina¬ 
tions  tell  us  whether  thej^  are  or  are 
not  in  favour  of  a  system  of  public 
schools.  Let  them  tell  us  if  there  is 
any  injustice  in  the  demand  that 
where  the  public  pays,  the  public 
maintains  the  right  to  control. 

In  the  Bill  at  present  before  the 
country  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  out 
where  the  confiscatory  element  comes 
in.  The  first  clause  of  the  Bill  pro¬ 
vides  that  no  schools  shall  be  main¬ 
tained  by  the  rates  but  publicly 
managed  and  controlled  schools.  Per¬ 
haps  it  would  be  better  to  give  the 
clause  as  it  stands  : — 

“  On  and  after  the  first  day  of 
January,  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  eight,  a  school  shall  not  be 
recognised  as  a  public  elementary 
school  unless  it  is  a  school  provided 
by  the  local  Education  Authority.” 
Subject  to  this  first  clause,  it  is  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  local  Education  Author¬ 
ity  in  town,  or  in  country,  or  district, 
may  take  over  schools  from  trustees 
and  others,  paying  rent  for  them  and 
maintaining  the  fabric,  or  buying  them 
right  out  where  such  a  course  is  a 
necessity.  Provision  is  then  made  in 
schools  of  this  kind  for  religious 
lessons  of  a  sectarian  character  to  be 
given  on  two  days  of  each  week. 
These  lessons  are  to  be  given  out  of 
school  hours,  and  by  teachers  who  are 
not  on  the  official  staff,  and  at  the 
expense  of  the  sect  who  require  them. 
This  point  makes  it  clear  that  no 
teacher  is  under  an  obligation  to  give 
sectarian  teaching  either  in  the  school 
or  elsewhere.  Then  there  is  also  the 


provision  that  in  towns  where  there 
is  accommodation  for  all,  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Authority  shall  have  power  to 
permit  sectarian  instruction  in  schools, 
when,  after  a  public  inquiry  has  been 
made,  four-fifths  of  the  parents  desire 
it  for  their  children.  Surely  this  is 
making  sufficient  allowance  for  the 
perpetuation  of  sectional  differences, 
and  one  can  only  think  that  if  these 
people  are  not  satisfied,  then  the 
general  good  of  the  community  counts 
with  them  for  very  little. 

What  part  has  the  w’orker  in  the 
sectarian  bitterness  which  is  en¬ 
gendered  ?  His  help  is  continually 
solicited  to  make  the  struggle  keener 
and  to  give  it  an  air  of  national  im¬ 
portance  which  it  does  not  and  cannot 
possess.  The  worker  must  see  that 
his  interests  are  best  served  by  keeping 
aloof  from  sectarian  strife  in  the  first 
place,  and,  in  the  second  place,  by 
demanding  a  more  rigid  application 
of  the  principle  that  public  schools 
shall  be  subject  in  all  respects  to 
public  authority. 

J.  A.  E.,  Liverpool. 


TO  MY  BOOKS. 

My  books,  and  all  the  treasures  they 
unlock 

Of  learning  inspiration,  and  the  pulsing 
leap 

Of  sympathy,  and  heart-thrill,  as  the 
shock 

Of  battle,  martyr-songleaps  th’  dividing 
deep. 

Now  spreads  the  torrent ;  impulses  that 
forced 

The  gates  of  greed  and  mammon,  eman¬ 
cipating 

Forces,  from  fear  and  compromise 
divorced ; 

Unseen  developers,  man  perfect  making. 

Man  perfect  making;  from  the  primal 
slime. 

Containing  germs  eternal  growing  age 
by  age : 

Type  higher  yet  ere  greets  advancing 
time. 

Till  man  divine  speaks  forth,  from 
history’s  lightning  page. 

O  light  of  knowledge,  shiningnear  andfar. 

As  by  lone  Tehva  shone  the  orient 
beams  of  old. 

Lighten  our  pathway  as  the  eveu’  star, 

Gleams  thro’  the  blackness,  to  the  Age 
of  Gold. 

W.  H.  Leith. 
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CYDHE  past  three  months  has  been 
a  period  unique  in  tlie  history 
■of  tlie  British  Labour  movement.  The 
Lal^our  forces  of  o\u'  lantl  have  been 
enabled  to  make  a  .stand  unequalled  ; 
and  when,  in  the  near  future,  those 
disabilities  and  hindrances  to  eciuitable 
and  adecjuate  representation  in  our 
legislative  assembly  and  a  proper 
share  in  the  government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  have  been  removed, 
then  all  true  trade-unionists  and  lovers 
of  civic  and  national  liberty  will 
estimate,  at  its  true  value,  the  splendid 
work  done  by  the  Labour  group  in 
Parliament,  by  their  prompt  endeavour 
to  give  effect  to  the  wishes  of  those 
who  elected  them,  whose  interests  are 
their  interests  also. 

Space  will  only  permit  of  the  briefest 
possible  reference  to  some  of  the  events 
that  have  marked  the  advent  to  the 
House  of  Commons  of  the  real  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Laboiu’.  The  feeding  of 
starving  children  has  been  advocated 
with  an  emphasis  which  only  those 
who  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
subject  can  command.  The  unem¬ 
ployed  have  claimed  and  still  claim 
their  sympathetic  and  vigilant  atten¬ 
tion  ;  whilst  strenuous  efforts  are 
being  made  to  amend  our  Parlia¬ 
mentary  constitution,  so  that  such 
questions  as  those  referred  to,  and 
other  ec{ually  important  measirres, 
may  be  brought  to  a  successful  issue. 

The  committal  of  the  Government 
to  legislate  for  the  payment  of  election 
expenses  and  a  maintenance  allowance 
for  IMembers  of  Parliament  are  matters 
calculated  to  give  intense  pleasure,  and 
fill  us  with  buoyancy.  The  effect. 


however,  of  these  promises  should 
serve,  not  to  satisfy  us,  but  to  make 
us  grimly  determined  to  put  forth  all 
our  strength  to  secure  the  fulfilment 
of  the  pledges  given. 

The  Government's  acceptance  of  the 
Labour  amendment  to  the  Trades 
Disputes  Bill  is  another  tribute  to  the 
watchfulness  of  our  representatives. 
The  unfriendly  attitude  of  the 
Attorney-General,  and  the  uningenious 
plea  for  equal  treatment  set  iip  by 
those  who  would  render  our  trade 
organisations  useless,  were  happily 
scotched.  It  was  a  providential  inter¬ 
vention  that  ordained  that  the 
Solicitor-General  should  have  charge 
of  the  amended  Bill.  The  speech  he 
delivered  in  defence  of  the  trade  union 
view,  was  as  clever  as  it  was  sym¬ 
pathetic. 

These  notes  would  not  be  complete 
without  reference  to  two  very  im¬ 
portant  legal  decisions  in  the  Higher 
Courts  of  Appeal.  In  each  case,  com 
plete  victory  lay  with  the  trade  unions. 
The  National  Society  of  Operative 
Printers’  Assistants  had  been  success¬ 
fully  prosecuted  by  a  London  publish¬ 
ing  firm  for  illegal  picketing,  who  had 
been  awarded  heavy  damages.  Against 
this  verdict  the  society  appealed,  with 
success,  and  thus  recovered  their  funds. 
We  heartily  congratulate  our  comrades. 
In  the  other  case,  the  Yorkshire 
Miners’  Association  were  the  defend¬ 
ants.  They  had  been  maliciously 
prosecuted  by  the  Denaby  and  Cadeby 
Main  Collier'se  Co.  for  illegal  payment 
of  dispute  benefit  to  their  members.  The 
company  were  victors  in  the  case,  and 
in  this,  as  in  the  other  instance, 
heavy  damages  were  awarded.  The 
miners  appealed  against  the  verdict, 
and  the  former  decision  was  armullod. 
The  company,  loth  to  sirrrender  their 
ill-gotten  advantage,  made  a  final 
appeal,  which  was  dismissed  by  the 
unanimous  decision  of  the  Judges. 
How  far  the  bracing  atmosphere  of 
the  present  House  of  Commons  is 
responsible  for  these  juster  judicial 
findings  must  remain  a  matter  of  con¬ 
jecture.  With  so  much  indicative  of 
all-round  activity,  it  is  not  surprising 
to  find  many  of  our  branches  in  the 
van  of  progress..  It  is  with  pleasure, 
therefore,  that  we  learn  from  our 
correspondents  of  the  formation  of 
federations  of  the  printing  and  kindred 
trades,  and  of  affiliation  with  trades 
councils  and  the  L.R.C. — W.  H.  D. 
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THE  GLORIOUS  28th  OF  JUNE. 

“  Whosoe  faileih  and  dieth, 

Yet  his  deed  shall  still  prevail.” 

T  is  peculiarly  fitting  at  this  season, 
when  we  are  all  complimenting 
ourselves  on  the  success  of  the  Labour 
Party  in  Parliament,  that  we  should 
let  our  thoughts  turn  for  a  little  while 
to  the  “  unforgotten  dead,”  who  fought 
the  good  fight  amid  difficulties  and 
dangers  that  none  of  us  in  these  days 
have  to  encoimter. 

It  is  well,  also,  to  look  back  now  and 
again  and  see  what  progress  has  been 
made  during  our  onward  march.  Such 
a  retrospect  may  teach  us  to  honour 
the  pioneers  by  whose  labours  we  have 
profited  ;  it  may  also  help  us  to  play 
the  man  when  occasion  calls  upon  us 
to  do  so. 

Who  amongst  us  but  has  heard  of 
“The  Glorious  28th  of  June,”  and 
who  but  has  wondered  what  that  event 
signified  ? 

In  the  year  1786,  just  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  years  ago,  the  work¬ 
ing  day  of  the  London  bookbinder 
commenced  at  six  in  the  morning  and 
continued  until  eight  o’clock  in  the 
evening.  Not  only  was  the  day  long, 
but  the  wages  were  also  low,  the 
average  being  somewhere  between  15s. 
and  18s.  for  a  week  of  eighty-four  hours. 
For  some  time  previous  to  1786 
attempts  had  been  made  by  peaceful 
negotiations  with  the  employers  to 
obtain  a  reduction  of  one  hour  per 
day,  but  repeated  failures  made  it 
obvious  that  some  definite  and  drastic 
methods  would  have  to  be  adopted  to 
bring  about  the  desired  change.  So  a 
meeting  of  journeymen  bookbinders 
was  held  in  the  Green  Man,  Bow  Street, 
London,  which  meeting  was  attended 
by  nearly  all  the  men  engaged  in  the 
trade,  when  it  was  unanimously 
decided  to  “  strike  ”  for  the  reduction 
of  one  hour  per  day.  The  resolution 
was  carried  into  effect  in  March,  1786. 
The  employers  determined  to  resist 

this  “extraordinary  imposition,”  as 

they  picturesquely  termed  the  men’s 
moderate  demands  :  and  as  the  com¬ 
bination  laws  were  harsh  and  cruel, 
and  workmen  were  held  in  slight 

regard  by  the  powers  that  were,  it 
was  not  at  all  difficult  for  the  employers 
to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  law  in  their 
favour. 

On  the  first  day  of  May,  1786, 

twenty-four  men  were  summoned  to 
appear  before  one  of  His  Majesty’s 


Justices  to  plead  against  an  indictment 
that  charged  them  with  unlawfully 
conspiring,  combining,  confederating, 
and  agreeing,  with  divers  other  persons, 
being  workmen  and  foicrneymen  in  the 
art,  mystery,  and  manual  occupation 
of  bookbinders,  to  take  from,  lessen,  and 
diminish  one  hour  in  each  day  from  the 
usual  number  of  hours  which  they  and 
other  workmen  and  journeymen  in  the 
said  art  were  accustomed  to  work  and 
labour,  and  to  compel  their  respective 
masters  in  the  same  art  to  pay  them  the 
same  price  for  each  day’s  work  so  di¬ 
minished  one  hour  as  if  they  had  worked 
the  usual  number  of  hours. 

After  much  delay,  the  trial  was 
ultimately  removed  to  the  King’s 
Bench  at  Westminster,  and  resulted 
in  five  of  the  defendants — Thomas 
Armstrong,  Patrick  Lilburne,  William 
Craig,  Thomas  Fairbairn  and  William 
Wood — being  sentenced  to  two  years’ 
imprisonment  on  the  felons’  side  of 
Newgate  Prison.  This  sentence, 
remarked  a  London  newspaper  of  the 
day,  the  wise  and  learned  judge  could 
not  think  too  severe,  in  order  to  check 
the  growing  evils  of  combination  in  a 
trading  and  free  country.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  sentence  will  be  a  warn¬ 
ing  to  artificers  in  general,  and  prove 
the  means  of  their  avoiding  such  com¬ 
binations  in  future. 

But  despite  the  tyranny  of  judges, 
the  vapourings  of  journalists,  the  per¬ 
secution  of  employers,  and  the  im¬ 
prisonment  of  friends,  the  fight  went 
on.  The  first  duty  was  to  see  that 
none  of  the  relatives  and  dependents 
of  the  imprisoned  suffered  privation. 
Nearly  two  thousand  poimds  was 
collected  to  defray  expenses.  One 
guinea  per  week  was  allowed  to  each 
man  in  prison,  and  suitable  provision 
made  for  their  families.  The  lax 
prison  system  allowed  outside  friends 
many  opportunities  of  mitigating  the 
hardships  of  confinement  for  those  in 
prison,  and  food  and  other  things  were 
frequently  brought  for  their  use.  But 
despite  all  that  was  done  to  lessen  their 
discomforts,  one  of  their  number,  W. 
Wood,  died  from  an  attack  of  jail- 
fever — that  dreadful  scourge  that  at 
one  time  periodically  decimated  our 
foul  and  pestilential  prisons. 

Many  efforts  were  made  to  secure 
the  release  of  the  victims,  but  for  a 
long  time  the  efforts  met  with  no 
success.  At  last  a  very  extensively- 
signed  petition  was  prepared,  and,  with 
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the  influence  of  one  or  two  men  in  high 
places,  the  Secretary  of  State  was  in¬ 
duced  to  order  the  release  of  the 
prisoners.  Tliey  came  out  of  Newgate 
on  Friday,  the  ‘28th  of  June,  1788 
(“  The  Glorious  ‘28th  of  June”),  after 
having  been  in  prison  for  fourteen 
months.  Tliey  were  met  at  the  prison 
gates  by  a  great  crowd  of  jubilant 
friends,  and  their  journey  home  was 
as  a  march  of  conquerors.  For  the 
battle  had  been  won  !  Whilst  they 
had  been  lying  in  Newgate  the  hour 
had  been  conceded  fii‘st  by  one  firm 
and  then  by  another ;  and  when  at  last 
the  prisoners  obtained  their  freedom, 
they  found  that  that  for  which  they 
had  been  sent  to  prison  for  advocating 
had  become  an  accomplished  fact  ! 
Since  that  first  memorable  ‘28th  of 
June,  it  has  been  the  invariable  custom, 
once  every  year,  for  members  of  the 
craft  to  meet  together  to  honour  the 
memory  of  the  faithful  few  who 
suffered  that  we  might  gain — who 
sowed  that  we  might  reap. 

We  have  travelled  far  since  then — 
the  road  is  easier  for  us  now.  We 
must  make  it  better  still  for  those  that 
follow  us.  The  honoiu  belongs  to 
those  who  made  our  jiathway  smooth  ! 

Uncover  to  “  The  Glorious  ‘28th  of 
June ! ! ”  W.M. 


MUNICIPAL  BINDERIES. 

HULL  LEADS  THE  WAY. 

BY  F.  DREWB.Y. 

IN  the  year  1 9(1(1,  the  Hull  Libraries 
Committee,  having  failed  to  get 
their  books  bound  satisfactorily  by 
private  contract,  decided  to  establish 
and  equip  a  bindery  of  their  own,  and 
do  their  owir  bookbinding  and  book 
repairing.  The  result  has  been  a 
triumphant  vindication  of  the  policy 
of  the  committee,  and  a  corresponding 
disappointment  to  the  critics  who 
prophesied  failure. 

Let  me  briefly  tell  the  story  of  the 
experiment,  and  give  you  some  in¬ 
formation  as  to  what  we  have  done. 

We  started  in  a  small  way  at  first, 
and  have  gradually  addeil  to  our  staff 
and  plant  as  the  circumstances  justified 
additions.  In  19(.)((  oiu  staff  consisted 
of  a  foreman,  one  binder,  and  three 
w’omen.  Our  plant  also  was  limited 


to  the  merest  essentials.  A  hand- 
lever  cutting  machine,  one  backing, 
one  round-cornering,  and  one  mill- 
board  machine  ;  with  a  nipping  and 
a  standing  press,  some  sewing  frames 
and  finishing  presses,  a  selection  of 
hand  tools  and  brass  type,  practi¬ 
cally  covered  all  our  working  plant. 
By  no  means  an  elaborate  equipment, 
but  made  up  of  just  those  things  that 
were  absolutely  necessary. 

Let  me  indicate  some  of  our  methods 
of  work.  In  our  bindery  we  allow  no 
tipping  in  of  leaves — all  loose  leaves 
are  guarded.  All  plates  are  mounted 
on  calico  guards,  and  we  mount  all 
maps  and  plans  on  good  calico.  We 
give  careful  attention  to  torn  leaves 
and  see  that  they  are  all  thoroughly 
mended.  Sewing  is  also  an  object  of 
special  attention,  and  we  vary  our 
methods  to  suit  the  quality  of  paper 
in  the  book.  We  sew  all  our  books 
on  tape,  using  split  boards — millboards 
in  every  case.  After  our  books  are 
“  in-boards,”  we  take  care  that  they 
have  a  reasonable  time  in  the  standing 
press  before  covering. 

Our  favoirrite  leather  is  sealskin,  of 
good  quality  and  reliable  tannage,  and 
we  always  cover  our  books  with  paste, 
glue  being  carefully  avoided.  The 
books  bound  for  the  Reference  Library 
are  in  -1  Levant  seal,  with  raised 
bands  ;  for  the  lending  libraries  we 
bind  h  seal,  with  Rexine  sides,  but  no 
corners. 

Here  are  a  few  statistics  to  show  the 
quantity  of  work  that  has  passed 
through  our  hands. 

In  190(1  we  boimd  some  ,3,024  vols. 
of  various  sizes  ;  in  addition  we  had 
‘247  vols.  re-sewn,  113  vols.  re-sided, 
and  over  4,000  vols.  had  the  class 
number  lettered  on  back.  Besides 
this,  we  made  a  large  number  of 
reading  eases,  mounted  a  number  of 
maps,  and  attended  to  innumerable 
small  repairs  of  various  kinds.  Not  a 
bad  record  for  the  first  year,  consider¬ 
ing  the  limitations  under  which  we 
worked. 

Our  work  is  growing  in  volume  year 
by  year,  and  our  staff  is  steadily 
increasing.  At  present  we  have,  in 
addition  to  the  foreman,  two  binders, 
one  finisher,  six  women,  and  one  boy. 

During  the  nine  months  just  ended 
we  have  re-bound  4,060  vols.,  num¬ 
bered  on  back  14,827  vols.,  bormd 
‘245  reference  books,  made  119  news- 
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paper  and  magazine  cases,  as  well  as 
attended  to  the  usual  repairs  of  various 
kinds. 

I  think  my  readers  will  agree  that 
the  example  thus  set  by  Hull  is  worthy 
of  emulation  by  other  towns.  It  may 
be  that  these  notes  of  mine  will  awaken 
interest  in  the  matter,  and  that  the 
subject  will  be  taken  up  in  some  of  our 
branches,  and  some  active  propaganda 
be  started  with  a  view  to  similar 
binderies  being  established  in  other 
towns.  We  have  proved  that  the 
work  can  be  successfully  accomplished  ; 
and  more,  that  the  direct  employment 
of  labour  by  the  mimicipality  is  in¬ 
finitely  preferable  to  having  such  work 
done  by  private  contract.  It  ensures 
better  materia)  being  used  ;  it  ensures 
better  workmanship  ;  it  means  greater 
durability  in  the  books  produced  ; 
and,  in  the  end,  economy  all  round. 


©RANCH 

PONDEHC 


Note. — Branch  -  correspondents  are  requested  to 
report  only  those  items  of  information  xohich  are 
of  general  interest  to  our  members.  Will  they  also 
remember  that  space  is  limited,  and  therefore 
necessary  that  they  give  all  their  information  in 
as  brief  a  form  as  possible. 


Aberdeen. — There  is  very  little  change  in  our 
trade  to  report  this  quarter,  things  being  rather 
backward.  A  forwarder  and  finisher  unem¬ 
ployed,  but  hope  is  entertained  of  their  being 
placed  soon. — J.  S.  Strachan. 

Barrow.— Trade  has  been  fairly  good  during 
the  quarter.  All  members  are  fully  employed. 
There  is  not  much  improvement  in  the  ship¬ 
building  trade,  but  the  steel  trades  are  better 
employed.  The  printers’  society  held  their 
annual  dinner,  and  invited  Mr.  C.  Duncan,  M.P., 
who  attended,  with  his  agent  (Mr.  Peters).  The 
gathering  was  a  decided  success. — M.  Dodd. 

Belfast. — Trade  is  quiet  with  us,  and  we 
have  several  members  still  out  of  work.  A 
movement  is  on  foot  here  to  purchase  or  build  a 
commodious  Trades  Hall,  the  need  of  which  has 
long  been  felt  for  the  transaction  of  the  rapidly 
growing  business  of  our  local  trade  societies 
About  5,000  girls  employed  in  the  spinning  and 


weaving  end  of  our  linen  industry  have  struck 
work  for  an  increase  of  wages.— W.  McGladdery. 

Birmingham. — Binders  in  this  district  are  very 
quiet,  rulers  rather  better,  and  printers  better 
than  either.  Only  in  a  few  cases  can  binders  be 
said  to  be  even  normal.  The  employers  have 
their  work  cut  out  to  find  their  own  hands 
employment,  so  that  it  will  cause  no  surprise 
when  I  state  that  we  have  an  old  acquaintance 
with  us,  that  hardy  annual  “  Short  Time,”  with 
a  vigorous  growth,  and  its  attendant  privations. 
It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report,  since  joining ' 
the  Kindred  Trades  Kederation,  the  cutters  are 
vigorously  reorganising,  with  the  object  of 
coming  more  into  line  with  the  binders,  and  at  a 
meeting  for  that  purpose,  held  last  month,  the 
results  were  very  encouraging. — W.  H.  Fox. 

Bradford. -^Trade  has  much  improved  during 
the  present  quarter,  and  at  the  time  of  writing 
our  books  are  free  from  members  signing.  Still, 
there  is  much  more  to  be  desired.  In  close 
touch  with  the  kindred  trades,  we  are  watching 
the  public  contracts  in  connection  with  our 
respective  trades,  so  that  they  do  not  get  into 
the  hands  of  undesirable  firms.  At  our  last 
quarterly  meeting,  Councillor  Tom  Shaw 
(Sheffield)  and  Mr.  Lancaster  (Leeds)  waited 
upon  us,  in  connection  with  the  formation  of  a 
local  Printing  and  Kindred  Trades  Federation. 
The  members  unanimously  expressed  their 
intention  to  further  this  object  In  the  next 
report  we  hope  to  record  the  establishment  of  a 
Bradford  Federation.  For  a  considerable  time 
close  attention  has  been  given  to  the  question  of 
female  labour  engaged  in  our  trade,  and  a 
searching  inquiry  made  into  the  working  of 
every  shop  in  Bradford.  By  thismeanswe  have 
obtained  accurate  information  as  to  the  condi¬ 
tions  in  our  branch  Our  members  are  earnest 
in  their  determination  to  protect  their  trade 
from  encroachments  and  unfair  methods  — 
A.  T.  Sutton. 

Carlisle.— The  trade  in  the  border  city  is 
slack,  and  we  have  two  of  our  members  (both 
binders)  signing.  Another  item  of  news,  which 
I  ought  to  include  in  this  report,  is  that  this 
branch  has  now  joined  both  the  Trades  Council 
and  the  Workers’  Municipal  Committee.  This 
latter  body  seeks  direct  representation  of  L  abour 
on  publicly  elected  bodies.  Next  November, 
when  the  Town  Council  elections  are  on,  it  will 
contest  seats  in  all  the  five  wards  if  suitable 
candidates  can  be  found.  Three  have  already 
been  selected,  one  a  member  of  this  branch. — 
Will.  A.  Wilkinson. 

Derby. — It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  am  able 
to  report  the  affiliation  of  the  Derby  Branch 
to  the  local  Trades  Council.  Scripture  tells 
us  “There’s  safety  in  numbers.”  My  fellow- 
workers  evidently  accept  the  truth  of  this 
passage,  and  they  have  sent  Bro.  J.  Martin 
and  myself  to  the  Council  Chamber  to  voice  the 
cause  of  Labour.  On  Sunday  evening,  18th  inst., 
Mr.  Geo.  Barnes,  M.P.,  assisted  by  Mr.  R.  Bell, 
M.P.  for  Derby,  addressed  an  everfiow  gathering 
here  in  the  Market  Square  on  the  question  of 
“  Old-age  Pensions;  ”  and,  whatever  might  have 
been  the  various  opinions  politically  of  that 
huge  gathering,  it  was  certainly  at  one  with 
Mr,  Barnes  on  that  point.  Trade  continues  to 
be  good  here,  and  we  are  looking  forward  to  the 
Royal  Show  (which  is  to  be  held  in  June) 
causing  a  temporary  briskness  in  the  printing 
and  kindred  trades. — S.  R.  Spreckley. 

Dublin. — Trade  has  been  very  bad  here  during 
the  past  quarter,  all  branches  being  affected, 
and  at  time  of  writing  there  is  no  sign  of  any 
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improvement.  The  Dublin  members  are 
sending  a  delegate  to  the  Irish  Trades  Union 
Congress,  to  be  held  in  Athlone  during  Whit- 
week. — R.  Burke. 

H-vlifax. — Trade  is  slack  in  most  shops  at 
present,  but  I  am  pleased  to  say  all  are  in 
work,  though  two  or  three  are  only  working 
short  time.  Glad  to  reijort  two  new  members 
this  quarter. — T.  Johnson. 

H.vnley. — I  have  the  pleasure  of  reporting  trade 
in  a  fairly  satisfactory  condition — no  out-of-works 
and  only  a  little  short  time.  There  is  nothing 
of  importance  at  present  to  report  as  to  technical 
schools.  The  district  has  suffered  a  severe  loss 
by  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  giving  up  the 
Trentham  Hall  as  a  place  of  residence,  which 
means  the  probable  loss  of  the  library  work  to  a 
great  extent,  as  I  think  it  will  affect  the  output 
of  the  famous  Sutherland  binding,  about  which 
we  had  an  article  written  in  one  of  our  previous 
issues.  I  will  try  to  obtain  a  little  more  in¬ 
formation  by  next  issue. — W.  T.  Leese. 

Hudoersfield. — The  principal  item  of  in¬ 
terest  in  Huddersfield  is  the  fact  that  the 
kindred  trades  are  in  tlie  act  of  forming  a 
local  federation.  The  various  committees  have 
met,  aiipointed  a  sub-committee  to  draw  up  a 
constitution,  and  before  this  is  printed  they  will 
have  laid  tlie  same  before  the  full  committee, 
and  as,  so  far,  there  has  been  a  very  cordial 
feeling  between  the  different  sections,  there 
seems  to  be  every  likelihood  that  a  successful 
federation  will  be  the  result.  It  is  with  very 
genuine  sorrow  that  I  report  the  deaths  of  three 
of  our  members  and  a  member’s  wife  within  the 
last  few  months,  one  of  the  three  being  our  late 
secretary.  He  had  been  a  memlier  of  our 
society  close  on  forty-nine  years,  and  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Huddersfield  Branch  nearly  forty 
years.  I  need  only  add  that  some  few  years  ago 
he  received  recognition,  under  the  title  of 
“Honour  to  whom  honour  is  due,’’  in  our 
Quarterly  Circular. — J.  W.  Brierley. 

Hui.l. — We  are  pleased  to  state  there  is  no  one 
out-of-work  and  trade  is  good  at  present.  The 
Hu'l  Branch  was  one  that  had  its  own  local 
branch,  and,  on  the  formation  of  the  Union  in 
1836,  threw  in  its  lot  with  them.  The  secre¬ 
tary  at  that  time  was  Mr.  John  Nicholson,  a 
master  binder,  having  a  bookselling  business  in 
Liowgate,  but  his  workshop  was  in  the  Land  of 
Green  Ginger. — F.  Drewery. 

Hyde. — Trade  this  quarter  shows  a  decided 
improvement  on  the  last.  Employment  has 
been  found  for  four  members  from  other 
branches.— H.  Winterbotham. 

Leeds.— Trade  has  been  fairly  good  here, 
much  better  in  fact  than  for  the  last  three  years. 
A  very  interesting  meeting,  held  in  Leeds  in 
connection  with  the  formation  of  a  Yorkshire 
Printing  and  Kindred  Trades  Federation,  was  a 
great  success,  and  the  good  feeling  that  exists 
between  the  various  sections  of  the  x^rinting 
trade  in  Yorkshire  could  be  noticed.  Our 
Sheffield  friends  are  “enthusiastic  federa- 
tionists,”  and  are  determined  to  bring  other 
districts  into  line.  The  fault  will  not  be  theirs  if  a 
strong  federation  is  not  formed  at  an  early  date. 
In  connection  with  the  Yorkshire  Federation  of 
Bookbinders,  a  meeting  was  held  in  Wakefield 
recently  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  branch  of 
our  Union  there.  The  result  was  very  en¬ 
couraging,  and  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Journal 
no  doubt  will  be  seen  a  report  from  our  Wake¬ 
field  friends.  Other  towns  are  to  Be  visited,  and 
I  should  be  pleased  to  hear  from  members  of 


our  society  working  in  towns  in  Yorkshire  where 
there  is  no  branch  of  our  Union.  The  local 
L.R.C.  have  decided  to  contest  eleven  wards  at 
the  next  municii^al  election,  and  candidates 
have  already  been  selected. — J.  W.  Vollans. 

London. — Trade  exceedingly  bad  No  imme¬ 
diate  prospects  of  improvement.  Will  members 
note  that  stationery  binders  will  find  it  difficult 
to  obtain  employment  here.  We  have  no  control 
over  the  stationery  houses,  and  members  coming 
here  only  swell  the  number  signing  the  book. 
The  Sweating  Exhibition  at  the  Queen’s  Hall  is 
a  painful  and  pitiful  thing.  What  good  piurpose 
it  can  serve  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand.  It  is 
no  new  thing  in  our  national  life,  and  unless  the 
whole  system  is  wiped  out  it  is  not  likely  to 
alter.  To  exhibit  humanity’s  wretchedness 
without  some  attempt  to  altm'  the  disgraceful 
system  which  calls  it  into  existence  is  a  piece  of 
blatant  viciousness.  If  evolution  is  the  cure, 
farewell,  a  long  farewell,  to  human  asipirations. 
— A.  J.  Carter. 

M.vnchester. — Although  trade  is  a  little  better 
in  some  shoi^s  than  it  was  last  quarter,  it  leaves 
much  to  be  desired.  We  have  as  many  as 
eighteen  members  on  our  books,  chiefly 
stationery  binders.  The  local  Printing  and 
Kindred  Trades  Federation  has  passed  its 
initial  stage.  We  have  just  voted  on  its 
“  Objects,  rules,  &c.,’’  and  elected  our  repre¬ 
sentatives.  The  first  meeting  of  delegates  will 
have  taken  place  before  this  is  in  print. — John 
Dixon. 

Middlesbrough. — I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
trade  is  very  good  here  at  present,  one  firm 
having  got  a  large  order  on  the  way  which  has 
found  work  for  two  extra  men,  and  it  will  last 
two  or  three  months.  We  have  undertaken 
proijaganda  work  in  the  district,  and  hopie  to 
increase  our  membershii)  by  three  or  four.  We 
have  also  secured  an  advance  on  our  minimum 
wage  since  my  last  report,  from  32s.  to  33s. — J. 
Coiieland. 

Nottingham. — I  very  much  regret  the  im¬ 
provement  that  was  manifested  in  my  last 
report  has  not  been  maintained.  We  have  had 
an  unusual  number  signing  for  local  relief  during 
the  quarter. — H.  Cavers. 

Preston.  Pleased  to  report  that  our  trade  is 
so  good  as  to  empiloy  all  our  members.  During 
the  last  quarter  we  have  become  affiliated  with 
the  local  Trades  Council,  also  the  L.R.C. — D. 
Kenna. 

Sheffield. — The  past  quarter  has  proved  a 
very  busy  one  in  many  ways.  On  March  31st, 
a  gathering  was  held  to  celebrate  the  election  of 
Sheffield  as  the  seat  of  Government.  It  was 
well  attended,  and  a  huge  success  in  every  way. 
[For  full  report  see  Quarterly  Circular.']  The 
new  branch  officials  are  finding  jilenty  of  work 
to  do,  and  are  to  be  commended  for  the  splendid 
effort  they  are  making  to  emulate  their  pre¬ 
decessors.  Trade  has  been  fairly  brisk  during 
the  quarter,  but  now  shows  a  sign  of  quietening 
down,  rulers  being  affected  mostly. — A.  Murray. 

Whitehaven. — Trade  has  been  rather  quiet 
here  during  the  last  month  or  so,  but  all  our 
members  are  fully  emiiloyed  up  to  the  iiresent. 
—  J.  Pattinson. 

Worcester. — Trade  has  been  fair  in  Wor¬ 
cester,  but  is  showing  a  tendency  to  decrease  — 
W.  H.  Atkins. 
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must 

be  necessarily  brief.  For  the 

same 

reason  we  are  not  able  to  deal 

"YATE  are  sure  all  our  readers  will  be 
interested  in  the  article  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  present  issue  by  our 
friend  Mr.  S.  Stubbings,  General  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  London  Day-workers’ 
Society.  We  made  reference  on  a 
previous  occasion  to  the  excellent 
work  being  done  by  the  Bookbinders’ 
Pension  Society,  and  at  our  request 
Mr.  Stubbings  readily  and  generously 
undertook  to  give  us  an  outline  of  the 
history  of  the  society,  the  first  instal¬ 
ment  of  which  appears  in  the  present 
number. 

Another  pleasing  feature  we  desire 
to  draw  attention  to  is  the  ready  help 
that  we  can  always  count  upon  from 
our  members  when  such  help  is 
required.  The  illustrations  that  ac¬ 
company  the  article  are  from  photo¬ 
graphs  specially  taken  for  the  purpose 
by  Mr.  H.  J.  Cluse,  one  of  our  London 
members. 

We  are  unusually  limited  for  space 
in  the  present  issue,  and  our  remarks 


further  at  present  with  “  The  Educa¬ 
tion  Difficulty,”  the  subject  of  a 
special  article  on  the  last  occasion  by 
J.  A.  E.  In  our  next  will  appear  the 
first  instalment  of  an  article  on  “  Un¬ 
employment  :  The  Cause  and  the 
Remedy,”  by  one  of  our  Belfast 
members. 

We  should  again  like  to  impress 
upon  our  readers  the  importance  of 
sending  on  to  the  editor  cuttings  from 
the  press  on  any  matters  that  are  of 
interest  to  readers  of  the  B.T.J.  We 
should  also  like  to  say  that  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  answer  all  communica¬ 
tions  that  are  sent  to  us,  but  our 
correspondents  may  rest  assured  of 
our  gratitude  for  any  help  of  the  kind 
asked  for. 

It  may  interest  our  readers  to  know 
that  the  article  on  “  The  Glorious 
28th  of  June  ”  that  appeared  in  our 
June  issue,  has  been  reprinted  in  the 
International  Bookbinder  of  America. 
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Phuto  by]  WARDEN’S  HOUSE— COMMITTEE-ROOMS.  [fl.  J.  Cluse. 


THE  BOOKBINDERS’  PENSION  AND 
ASYLUM  SOCIETY. 

ESTABLISHED  1830  AND  1839. 

BY  S,  STUBBINGS, 

Secretary,  Society  of  Day-Working  Bookbinders 
of  London,  Westminster,  &c. 

F  we  can  judge  by  the  dates  of  the 
incorporation  of  many  of  our 
existing  charitable  and  benevolent 
institutions  and  societies,  it  would 
appear  that  the  early  period  of  the 
nineteenth  century  was  certainly  most 
jjrolific  of  earnest  endeavours  focussed 
into  strong  associations  to  alleviate 
and  'Succour  the  sick  and  infirm  poor 
of  the  population. 

.-Y  wave  of  deep  sympathy  evidently 
passed  over  the  land  ainl  left  behind 
it  the  nucleus  of  many  noble  institu¬ 
tions  which  are  now  monuments  of 
benevolence,  and  have  in  them  that 
latent  germ  of  brotherhood  and  co¬ 
operation  for  the  common  good  which 
more  of  us  are  learning  day  by  day  to 
look  forw'ard  to  as  the  only  means  of 
combating  the  merciless  forces  of 
commercialism  that  leave  in  their 
track  the  wounded,  sick  and  worn-out 
sokliers  to  be  sought  out  and  cared  for 
by  the  benevolent;  and  thus  we  find 


hospitals,  charitable  societies,  in- 
dusti’ial  co-operations  and  trade  unions 
can  many  of  them  trace  their  origin 
to  that  period,  and  though  so  diver¬ 
sified  in  their  particular  objects  and 
seetningly  antagonistic  in  many  of 
theii-  methods,  yet  the  same  under¬ 
current  of  co-operation  and  collective 
action  is  observable  in  each  and  all  of 
them. 

The  necessity  to  widen  the  scope  of 
their  owm  efforts  to  support  their 
infirm  and  aged  members  was  forced 
on  ■■  The  Friendly  Society  of  Journey¬ 
men  Bookbinders  of  London  and 
Westminster  ”  by  the  large  and  in¬ 
creasing  number  who  were  left  unpro¬ 
vided  for  by  the  rules  of  the  society. 

The  society,  in  the  “  twenties,”  was 
composed  of  five  branches  or  “  lodges,” 
each  lodge  having  partial  financial 
independence,  but  each  contributing 
to  the  common  fund  for  trade  and 
charitable  necessities.  In  1829,  they 
together  provided  weekly  pensions  for 
six  of  their  distressed  members  ;  but 
owing  to  the  drain  on  their  resources — 
having  only  recently  passed  through 
a  severe  struggle  in  182(1 — and  in  view 
of  the  many  whose  infirmities  claimed 
consideration,  an  agitation  gradually 
arose  and  culminated  in  the  appoint- 
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ment  of  a  committee  of  ten  to 
consider  and  devise  a  scheme  and 
report  to  the  respective  lodges.  This 
committee  was  fortunately  an  ener¬ 
getic  one,  as  before  the  end  of  the  year 
they  presented  the  following  report  : — 

“  We,  the  committee  appointed  by 
the  lodges  to  frame  a  code  of  laws  for 
the  formation  of  a  Bookbinders’  Pen¬ 
sion  Fund,  beg  leave  to  lay  before  our 
respective  lodges  the  following  resolu¬ 
tions  : — 

1.  That  it  is  practicable  and  advis¬ 
able  to  form  a  Bookbinders’  Pension 
Society. 

2.  That  the  pension  shall  be  confined 
to  bookbinders  only,  without  any 
distinction,  except  that  each  case  shall 
rest  upon  its  own  merits. 

3.  That  none  but  subscribers  shall 
be  allowed  to  vote  at  the  election  of 
candidates. 

4.  That  the  committee  be  em¬ 
powered  to  call  a  general  meeting  of 
the  trade  and  its  friends,  before  whom 
they  shall  lay  a  list  of  resolutions  to 
be  adopted  for  the  government  of  the 
society. 

5.  That  two  pounds  be  advanced 
from  each  lodge  in  order  that  the  above 
may  be  carried  into  effect.” 

This  report,  so  commendably  brief, 
was  adopted  by  all  the  lodges,  and  the 
£10  being  advanced,  the  committee 
circularised  the  trade  and  its  friends, 
calling  a  meeting  for  January  19th, 
1830,  at  the  Mechanics’  Institution, 
near  Chancery  Lane.  In  the  interim, 
they  interviewed  some  of  their  em¬ 
ployers,  and  were  successful  in  securing 
one  of  them  to  take  the  chair  at  the 
general  meeting,  besides  enlisting  the 
sympathy  of  others.  Mr.  Edward 
Lycett  presided,  and  as  the  document 
I  have  now  before  me  states,  “  The 
following  resolutions  were  carried 
unanimously.”  These  were  fifteen  in 
number,  and,  amongst  other  items, 
they  directed  that  a  general  meeting 
be  called  in  April,  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  ten,  suggested  a  pension  of 
7s.  6d.  per  week  “  for  deserving  book¬ 
binders  who  may  be  reduced  to  in¬ 
digence  by  old  age  or  infirmity,”  and 
a  subscription  of  4s.  per  year  to  entitle 
to  one  vote,  10s.  to  two  votes,  20s.  or 
upwards  to  three  votes,  and  an  arrange¬ 
ment  for  donors’  votes.  The  com¬ 
mittee  sat  at  the  “  Bell,”  Poppins’ 
Court,  Fleet  Street,  where  at  its  first 
meeting  it  appointed  Mr.  Charles 


Hering  (an  employer)  treasurer,  and 
J olm  Dunning  secretary. 

That  the  committee  appointed  made 
strenuous  exertions  to  give  the  society 
an  excellent  start  is  proved  by  the 
report  which  they  were  able  to  submit 
to  the  general  meeting  of  the  Book¬ 
binders’  Pension  Society,  which  took 
place  at  the  Mechanics’  Institution  on 
April  20th,  1830.  Alderman  Henry 
Winchester,  M.P.,  presided,  and  the 
committee  announced  that  H.R.H.  the 
Duke  of  Sussex  (imcle  of  the  then 
Princess  Victoria)  had  graciously  be¬ 
come  the  patron  and  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  president ;  also  that  they 
had  obtained  the  names  of  500  sub¬ 
scribers  and  had  drawn  up  eleven 
articles  based  on  the  resolutions  of  the 
January  meeting,  which,  on  being 
submitted,  were  agreed  to  by  the 
members. 

One  noticeable  improvement  was 
made,  viz.: — “That  a  pension  of  os. 
per  week  be  allowed  for  females  and 
7s.  for  males.”  This  was  .  certainly 
improving  the  usefulness  of  the  society 
and  encouraging  the  ladies  to  subscribe. 
They  also  were  anxious  to  ensure  the 
permanency  of  the  project,  and  there¬ 
fore  arranged  that  one-half  of  the 
donations  and  one-fourth  of  the 
subscriptions  were  to  be  invested  in  the 
public  funds  for  the  first  five  years, 
and  that  no  election  for  pensioners  was 
to  take  place  until  the  treasurer  had 
£100  in  hand,  independent  of  the 
funded  property,  for  that  purpose.  The 
articles  likewise  increased  the  number 
of  committee-men  to  twenty-five,  so 
that  by  broadening  the  representation 
they  could  increase  the  interest  of  the 
members. 

Thus  was  the  society  safely  launched, 
and  as  it  rose  on  the  wave  already 
referred  to,  its  success  was  almost 
assured.  Especially  when  we  learn  of 
the  untiring  exertions  of  the  men  who 
piloted  it  during  its  early  voyages,  and 
who  spared  neither  themselves  nor 
others  in  their  ceaseless  endeavours  to 
obtain  favour  and  support  for  this 
labour  of  love.  To  quote  from  their 
report  of  1830 — just  seventy-six  years 
ago  : — “  In  fine,  nothing  has  been 
omitted  which  appeared  likely  to  be 
advantageous,  nor  any  measures 
adopted  but  have  met  with  success  ; 
hence  it  is  requisite  to  observe  that 
the  institution  assmnes  a  very  promis¬ 
ing  aspect.” 

(To  he  continued.) 
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THE  FATHER  OF  ENGLISH 
BOOKBINDING. 

BY  J.  ESLEB. 

The  name  of  Roger  Payne  is 
familiar  enough  to  the  twentieth 
century  bookbinder,  but  I  wonder  how’ 
many  familiar  with  the  name  are 


not  had  much  opportunity  to  shine, 
may  interest, 

Payne  was  born  in  Windsor  Forest 
about  the  year  173(1,  and  it  was  under 
that  bearer  of  an  honoured  name  in 
the  world  of  books,  Pote,  binder  to 
Eton  College,  that  he  got  his  first 
knowledge  of  binding.  How  Pote  and 
Roger  got  on  together  is  not  related, 


ROGER  P.WNE. 


familiar  wdth  the  cha.T'acter  and  work 
of  this  eccentric  genius.  Genius  and 
eccentricity  go,  as  a  rule,  hand  in  hand, 
and  in  the  case  of  Pajme  this  is  borne 
out  still  further. 

While  it  is  not  om’  intention  to  deal 
at  length  with  Pa;yne  and  his  w'ork,  a 
few  jottings  relative  to  his  character, 
and  one  or  two  incidents  upon  which 
the  great  white  light  of  publicity  has 


but  afterwards,  wdien  he  was  appren¬ 
ticed  to  Thomas  Osborne,  of  Holborn, 
he  was  not  by  any  means  a  promising 
pupil.  He  liad  so  little  industry  or 
perseverance  that  in  a  short  time 
Osborne  found  his  absence  more 
profitable  than  his  presence.  The 
peculiarity  of  his  character  is  shown  in 
connection  with  his  first  public  appear¬ 
ance  as  a  fully  qualified  bookbinder. 
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It  was  in  1776  that  Tom  Payne,  a 
bookseller,  approached  him,  and  sug¬ 
gested  financially  assisting  him  to 
commence  independently.  For  some 
time  Roger  would  not  accept  any 
assistance,  but  eventually  yielded,  on 
condition  that  he  be  allowed  to  repay 
at  an  interest  of  30  per  cent.  The 
matter  being  settled,  he  opened  in 


taste  in  decoration.”  Arnett,  a  later 
authority,  deals  more  severely  with  his 
work.  He  says :  “  Olive  was  his 

favourite  colour.  His  Venetian  style 
of  binding  was  in  much  demand  (why 
he  called  it  “  Venetian  ”  Arnett  does 
not  say).  Most  of  his  volumes  had 
rough  purple  endpapers  that  became 
spotty  in  a  few  weeks.  His  books  were 


A  Book  in  the  collection  of  Thomas  Huth,  now  in  the  British  Museu-m. 


Leicester  Square  in  this  year,  and  in 
a  short  time  indeed  he  was  able  to 
clear  off  the  debt  incurred  at  his  com¬ 
mencement.  His  portrait  in  the 
“Decameron”  (1817)  depicts  him  as 
a  thin,  shabby  old  man,  standing  in  a 
little  room,  with  a  glue  pot  on  the  fire. 
Dibden,  in  the  same  work,  speaks 
enthusiastically  of  Payne,  he  says ; 
“  I  have  never  yet  seen  such  exquisite 


well  and  strongly  sewn,  the  back  being 
very  firm.  The  small  volumes  did  not 
open  well.  The  boards  on  most  of  his 
books  being  too  thin,  gave  a  very  un¬ 
comfortable  effect,  in  many  cases  not 
sustaining  the  weight  of  the  book.  The 
joints  of  his  books  are  badly  and 
carelessly  tooled,  uneven,  and  have  a 
very  unfinished  appearance.”  Yet, 
in  spite  of  this  rather  severe  criticism, 
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booklovers  ditl  and  still  do  value  a 
binding  bearing  the  stamp  of  Roger 
Payne.  Arnett  further  states  :  “  He 

was  disgustingly  slovenly  ;  bread, 
cheese,  glue,  paste,  old  boots 
were  heaped  on  top  of  valuable 
IMSS.,  &c. 

Regarding  the  style  of  his  work,  his 
borders  were  of  a  classical  or  geome¬ 
trical  pattern.  Some  of  his  best  efforts 
are  found  on  Russian  leather  (first 
imported  to  England  about  182.5).  His 
masterpiece  is  generally  acce])ted  to 
he  “Glasgow  ^Eschylus  "  (1795),  now 


and  seem  to  be  altogether  out  of 
proportion  to  the  length  and  detail 
of  the  particulars  given  in  the  quaint 
bills  he  made  out  for  his  customers. 
An  autograph  reproduction  of  one  of 
these  documents  is  given  below. 

Another  bill  for  binding  “  The  Har¬ 
mony  of  the  World,”  for  Dr.  Mosley, 
reads  :  “  Bound  in  the  very  best 

manner  ;  the  Book  sewed  in  the  very 
best  manner  with  white  silk  ;  very 
strong  and  will  open  easy  ;  very  neat 
and  strong  boards  ;  fine  drawing  paper 
inside,  stained  to  suit  the  colour  of  the 


One  of  Roger  Payne’s  Bills. 


_ —  ^  ^ 


in  the  Althorp  Library.  Lord  Spencer 
jjaid  Payne  £1(5.  l(5s.  for  the  binding  of 
this  book. 

A  volume  of  French  romances,  which 
is  actually  powdered  with  fieur-de-lys, 
lias  a  very  puzzling  effect,  and  is  very 
unlike  the  work  of  Payne.  It  was 
decorated  not  to  the  taste  of  Payne, 
but  as  he  was  instructed. 

When  left  to  his  ovm  discretion  his 
designs  and  colouring  were  always 
wonderfully  suitable.  The  reproduc 
tion  of  some  of  his  work  in  this  article 
will  give  a  very  good  idea  of  his  style. 
His  charges  were  ridiculously  low. 


Book.  The  outsides  finished  in  the 
Bofiicrucian  taste.  A^ery  correct 
measured  v'ork  ;  the  inside  finished  in 
the  Druid  taste,  with  Acorns  and  S.S., 
studded  with  stars,  etc.,  in  the  most 
magnificent  manner ;  so  neat,  so 
strong  and  elegant  as  this  Book  is 
bound,  the  binding  is  well  worth  13s., 
and  the  inlaying,  the  frontispiece, 
cleaning  and  mending,  is  worth  2s.” 

His  very  intemperate  habits  were  a 
hindrance  to  his  becoming  a  rich  man. 
Brassington  calls  him,  “  this  talented, 
tipsy  bookbinder.” 

{To  be  continued). 
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CYDAKE  me  wi’  yer,  Dicky  !  Oh  ! 

I  do  want  to  see  the  bunnies 
and  the  flowers  and  wash  my  feet  in 
the  Serps.” 

“  Do  yer,  sonny  ?  It’s  a  long  way  ; 
d’yer  think  yer  can  walk  it  ?  Yes  ; 
well,  come  on.” 

The  two  ragged  urchins  clasped  each 
other’s  hands  and  trotted  manfully  on 
their  way  to  Hyde  Park.  It  was  an 
early  Jime  afternoon,  and  the  main 
thoroughfares  were  uncomfortably 
warm  and  dusty,  and  alive  with  the 
hooters  of  the  motors  and  the  loud 
burring  of  the  wheels.  But  oxir  little 
friends  avoided  the  noisy  arteries, 
with  their  pulsing  tide  ;  they  kept  to 
a.  parallel  line  which  runs  east  and 
west  through  a  succession  of  fine 
squares,  which  were  all  radiant  in 
their  spring  garments.  The  fresh 
sweet  green  of  the  leaves  had  manifold 
tints.  The  lilacs  and  laburnums  gave 
a  wealth  of  colour  to  even  the  dreariest 
surroundings.  The  light  wind,  which 
gently  moved  the  trees,  gave  greater 
prominence  to  the  heliotrope,  mauve, 
white,  purple  and  gold,  which  with 
every  glinting  sunbeam  grew  gayer 
and  sweeter.  The  two  laddies  looked 
at  the  beauty  of  the  squares  with 


wide-eyed  appreciation.  To  the  eldest 
of  them  the  nodding  plumes  of  the 
lilac  blooms  appeared  like  so  many 
sprays  of  ostrich  feathers  he  had  seen 
in  the  jaunty  donahs’  hats  on  Sun¬ 
day  and  holiday,  only  fresher  and 
sweeter ;  the  younger  saw  nothing 
but  green  and  gold  and  lavender. 
Hand  in  hand  they  trudged  along 
Joyfully  ;  now  and  again  they  would 
sit  on  a  doorstep  to  rest,  chattering  to 
each  other  of  many  things  that  came 
under  their  observation,  especially 
motors,  of  which  Dicky  told  Tim 
some  marvellous  stories. 

“  There’s  the  park,  Tim  !  ”  shouted 
the  eldest  boy,  as  they  emerged  from 
Edgware  Road  ;  “  ’old  on  to  me 

tight,  sonny.” 

They  clasped  their  hands  with  a 
firmer  grip  and  waited  until  the  police¬ 
man  put  up  his  hand  and  stopped  the 
traffic,  then  ran  straight  into  the  park. 

The  little  one  looked  up  and  said  : 
“  D’yer  think  we  can  get  through, 
Dicky  ?  ” 

“  Aye,  sonny,”  was  the  response. 

For  some  minutes  they  stood  and 
watched  the  panorama  before  them. 
A  seemingly  endless  succession  of 
horses,  carriages  and  beautiful  women 
whirling  round  and  round  the  circle. 
All  that  was  worth  knowing  or  seeing 
in  the  fashionable  world  passed  and 
repassed  before  them. 

“  Mustn’t  it  be  nice  to  ride  in  a 
carriage,  Dicky  ?  ” 

“  Ra-ther  ;  not  arf  spanking.” 

A  moment  or  two  later  a  tired  little 
voice  said,  “  I’m  so  tired,  Dicky  ;  but 
I  do  want  to  see  the  flowers  and  the 
bunnies  and  the  Serps.” 

“  All  right,  sonny,  it  ain’t  fur  now' ; 
I’ll  carry  yer.” 

The  crumpled,  tattered,  dirt-stained 
little  bundle  of  humanity  was  lifted 
tenderly  by  his  brother,  who  crossed 
over  to  the  Park  Lane  side  of  the  drive 
and  carried  his  burden  from  the 
Marble  Arch  to  Hyde  Park  Corner. 
The  flower  beds  were  freshly  arranged 
for  the  summer  and  were  gorgeous. 
Each  one  they  came  to,  Dicky  read 
the  names,  and  a  satisfied  little  voice 
on  his  shoulder  mmmured,  “  Them’s 
lovely  ;  Oh  !  them  is  lovely.” 

“  Not  arf  they  ain’t,  Tim  ;  but  jlst 
wait  until  yer  sees  the  bunnies  running 
round  the  injy  rubber  trees  and  the 
palms.  Here  we  are,  Tim ;  This  is 
Rotten  Row,  and  jist  down  there’s  the 
bunnies  and  the  Serps. — come  on  !  ” 
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Have  any  of  my  readers  seen  the 
Row  diu’ing  the  season  ?  If  so,  they 
will  appreciate  Tim’s  whisper — 
“  What  a  lot  of  toffs,  Dicky  ;  ”  and 
Dicky’s  laconic  answer — “  Not  arf 
they  ain’t  !  ” 

“  ’Ere  they  is,  Tim  ;  look  !  look  ! 
There’s,  the  bunnies — black,  brown, 
and,  Oh  look  !  there’s  the  injy  i-ubber 
trees,  and  them’s  the  palms,  and,  Oh  ! 
it’s  nearly  seven.  Here’s  the  Sei’ps.” 

The  delight  on  the  youngsters’  faces 
was  great.  There,  under  the  trees, 
were  hundreds  of  men  and  boys 
stripping  for  a  bathe  in  the  cool 
waters.  A  shrill  wdiistle  ;  a  big  shout  ; 
a  rushing,  tumbling,  swdrling  crowed, 
and  Dicky  and  Tim  were  washing  their 
feet  in  the  Serps.  among  the  crowd. 

A.  J.  C. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  LONDON  CITY  AND  GUILDS 
INSTITUTE. 

Ex.4MIN.4TIONS,  1906. 

HE  pass  list  just  issued  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  above  does  not 
contain  many  references  to  the  book¬ 
binding  classes.  Only  four  towns  are 
represented  by  students.  Derby 
Alunicipal  T’echnical  School  obtained 
five  passes  in  forwarding.  London 
Borough  Polyteelmic,  eight  in  for- 
w'arding  and  eleven  in  finishing. 
Liverpool  Central  Municipal  School, 
seven  in  finishing  and  eight  in  for¬ 
warding.  Manchester  Municipal 
School  of  Technology,  ten  in  forw'ard- 
ing  and  seven  in  finishing. 

If  our  branch  correspondents  will 
forward  the  names  of  successful 
students,  w'e  shall  be  glad  to  publish 
the  same.  \\  e  wish  to  do  all  we  can 
to  encourage  otir  young  men  to  perfect 
themselves  in  the  craft. 


There  is  an  idea  abroad  among 
moral  people  that  they  should  make 
their  neighbours  good.  One  person 
I  have  to  make  good  :  myself.  But 
my  duty  to  my  neighbour  is  much 
more  nearly  expressed  by  saying 
that  I  have  to  make  him  happy — 
if  I  may. 

R.  L.  Stevenson. 


WAR 

I  abhor, 

And  yet  how  sweet 
The  sound  along  the  marching  street 
Of  drum  and  fife,  and  I  forget 
Wet  eyes  of  widows,  and  forget 
Broken  old  mother,  and  the  whole 
Dark  butchery  without  a  soul. 

Without  a  soul — save  this  bright  drink 
Of  heady  music,  sweet  as  hell ; 

And  even  my  peace-abiding  feet 
Go  marching  with  the  marching  street, 
For  yonder,  yonder  goes  the  fife. 

And  what  care  I  for  human  life ! 

The  tears  fill  my  astonished  eyes 
And  all  my  heart  is  like  to  break, 

And  yet  ’tis  all  embannered  lies, 

A  dream  those  little  drummers  make. 

0,  it  is  infamous  to  clothe 
Yon  hideous  grinning  thing  that  stalks 
Hidden  in  music,  like  a  queen 
That  in  a  garden  of  glory  walks, 

Till  good  men  love  the  thing  they  loathe. 
Art,  thou  has  many  infamies. 

But  not  an  infamy  like  this. 

0,  snap  the  fife,  and  still  the  drum, 

And  show  the  monster  as  she  is. 

Richard  Le  Gallienne. 
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Gauffred  Edge  (Tooled,  Painted  and  Gilt)  Book  in  the  British  Museum. 


EDGE  GILDING— 111. 

BY  ADAM  SEDBAB. 

TOOLED  EDGES  (GAUFFRE). 
HIS  kind  of  edge,  to  which  the 
French  term  gauffre,  signifying 
figured,  or  embossed,  is  frequently 
applied,  is  by  no  means  a  French 
innovation  ;  according  to  various 
authorities  it  owes  its  origin  to  Persian 
or  Arabic  sources,  and  was  in  the 
early  days  imported  from  those  coun¬ 
tries  by  Italian  workmen  to  whose 
ingenuity,  especially  in  the  matter  of 
gilding  the  leather  binding  of  books, 
the  Bibliopegistic  art  owes  so  much. 

Of  late  years  this  style  has  gone 
somewhat  out  of  fashion,  although 
many  of  the  best  books  from  the  16th  to 
the  18th  centuries  were  decorated  in 
this  way.  During  this  period  book¬ 
binding  as  an  art  may  be  said  to  have 
been  at  its  zenith.  In  addition  to  being 
tooled,  many  of  the  venerable  tomes 
produced  during  this  period  are 
lettered  on  the  fore-edge,  and  strange 
as  it  may  seem  to  modern  followers 
of  the  craft,  were  placed  on  the  shelves 
of  libraries,  with  the  fore-edge,  not 
the  back  facing  outwards,  and  almost 
invariably  each  book  was  finished  with 
clasps  that  served  the  double  purpose 
of  keeping  the  leaves  closed,  and  also 
acted  as  a  handle  by  which  they  could 
be  drawn  off  the  shelves. 

In  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
April  16th,  1880,  there  appears  a  most 
interesting  article  on  the  “  History 
and  Art  of  Bookbinding  ”  in  which  is 
embodied  the  opinions  of  most  of  the 
more  prominent  book  collectors  and 


connoisseurs  of  the  time,  and  in  which 
the  following  occurs  : — “  In  old  books, 
more  attention  was  paid  to  the  edges 
than  is  common  now,  and  on  the  fore- 
edge  the  title  was  usually  written  or 
stamped.  The  back  was  often  left 
comparatively  plain,  while  ornament 
was  lavished  on  the  leaves  which  were 
embossed  or  gauffre.'''’ 

Judging  from  examples,  notably 
those  to  be  found  in  the  British 
Museum  and  some  famous  private 
libraries,  quite  as  much  care  in  details 
resulting  in  most  elaborate  workman¬ 
ship,  are  to  be  found  on  some  of  these 
examples,  as  is  usually  expended  on 
the  covers.  On  referring  to  the  beau¬ 
tiful  series  of  examples  illustrating 
this  subject,  and  which  are  reproduced 
from  their  originals  in  the  British 
Museum,  the  reader  will  readily  endorse 
this  view.  The  illustration  heading 
my  article  in  No.  10  of  the  Bookbind¬ 
ing  Trades  Journal  is  a  fine  specimen 
of  a  tooled  edge  in  the  style  knovTi  as 
Le  Gascon,  the  other  being  an  example 
of  floriated  work  ;  the  corner  tools  are 
made  to  festoon  the  top  and  bottom 
while  the  chief  design  fills  the  middle 
space. 

Some  years  ago  an  attempt  was 
made  to  introduce  tooled  edges  on  the 
better  class  of  bibles,  prayer  books  and 
chiu'ch  services,  in  combination  with 
heavy  bevelled  boards,  and  very 
ornate  clasps  and  corners  ;  a  decidedly 
antique  appearance  was  imparted  to 
these  books,  but  it  did  not  suit  the 
public  taste,  and  as  a  commercial  ven¬ 
ture  was  not  altogether  a  success — and 
here  I  may  remark  that  when  the 
writer  of  this  first  came  in  contact 
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witli  eilge-gikliiig — a  tooled  edge  often 
covered  a  innltitnde  of  sins  ;  for  ex¬ 
ample,  when  an  edge  came  up  in¬ 
differently  recourse  to  a  pair  of 
compa.sses,  a  roll,  and  a  few  small 
tools  in  a  short  time  sufticed  to  trans¬ 
form  what  could  only  be  regartled  as 
a  failure  into  a  very  taking  edge. 

Nevertheless  it  is  a  kind  of  decoration 
tliat  requires  judgment  or  it  conveys 
the  idea  “  overdone.”  This  is  some¬ 
times  the  case  where  a  running  pattern 
is  used,  and  the  edge  is  a  large  one  ;  the 


the  pa])er  is  then  taken  off  and  the 
remainder  of  the  pattern  can  readily 
he  filled  in.  As  a  rule  small  tools  are 
used  for  this  work,  and  the  dot  enters 
largely  into  the  design  ;  indeed  with 
various  sizes  of  dots  relieving  spaces 
a  most  effective  appearance  can  be 
produced. 

The  tools  for  this  work  are  slightly 
warmed,  and  it  is  surprising  how  very 
hard  a  burnished  edge  becomes.  I 
can  only  compare  it  to  tooling  on  vel¬ 
lum,  and  it  retjuires  considerable  force 


GAri'i'KFD  Ei>iiF.  (Tooi.rii,  Painted  and  Gilt)  Book  in  the  British  Museum. 


Gauefhed  Edi;e  (Tooled  and  Gilt)  Book  in  the  British  Museum. 


continual  rejieat  is  apt  to  tire  the  eye, 
and  so  it  is  best  to  adopt  a  rather  open 
pattern,  and  where  possilile  to  work 
the  edge  dull  and  luirnish  certain  parts 
as  a  relief.  This  can  readily  be  done 
a.s  there  is  ample  scope  for  a  display 
in  design.  J'his  work  is  not  untTe- 
f(uently  the  lot  of  the  finisher,  the  book 
being  gilt  dull  or  bright  as  the  case 
may  be.  The  design  is  first  worked 
on  paper  to  ensure  jiroportiiin,  this  is 
laid  on  the  edge  anil  certain  points  of 
the  tools  pointed  off  with  the  bodkin. 


and  also  great  care  that  the  tools  do 
not  slip  :  to  make  an  even  impression 
Avith  a  tool  of  any  great  size  is  by  no 
means  an  easy  matter. 

Gauffred  ”  edges  are  met  Avith  uoaa’ 
and  again  in  Avhich  gold  of  tAvo  colours 
has  been  used  ;  this  is  frequently  the 
case  in  the  pattern  ImoAAur  as  “  Gro- 
lier,”  as  strapAvork  enters  largely  into 
this  class  of  design.  A  gold  of  another 
shade  is  used  to  do  this  ;  the  part  to 
recei\-e  the  relieAung  gold  requires  to 
be  re-glaired  carefrilly  Avithin  the  lines 
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forming  the  strapwork,  with  size  very 
much  reduced  in  strength,  and  when 
dry  burnished  by  means  of  very  small 
burnishers.  . 

The  example  heading  this  article 
which  is  “  Der  Stadt  Nuremburg  Ver- 
mute  Reformation,”  date  1566,  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  tooled,  painted  and  gilt, 
and  the  larger  example  in  the  text 
appears  to  be  similarly  treated.  That 
they  are  gilt  is  evidenced  by  the  tool¬ 
ing,  and  the  three  shields  are  painted 
beyond  doubt.  On  page  15,  part  3. 
vol.  4,  British  Bookmaker,  appears  a 
very  effective  lacework  pattern,  to¬ 
gether  with  impressions  of  the  three 
small  tools  that  formed  the  design, 
while  on  page  129,  vol.  9,  are  three 
modern  examples  of  tooled  edges 
which  can  with  little  trouble  be  pro¬ 
duced.  It  should  be  needless  to  say 
that  the  tooling  of  edges  is  done  while 
the  book  is  on  the  flat  in  the  gilding 
press. 


OUR  COMRADES  ACROSS  THE  SEA. 


GERMANY. 

Fortunately  the  lockout,  of. 

which  some  details  were  given 
in  the  previous  issue,  after  lasting  for 
thirteen  weeks,  is  ended.  Now  the 
question  is  being  asked  if  the  gain  to 
the  workers  was  worth  the  struggle. 
In  what  the  gain  consists,  and  how 
reconciliation  was  effected,  is  shown  at 
some  length  in  recent  issues  of  the 
Bookbinders'  News,  the  organ  of  the 
German  Bookbinders’  Union.  On  July 
21st,  in  a  leading  article,  the  editor 
writes  ;  “  Both  sides — workpeople  and 
employers  —  have  received  deep 
wounds,  and  it  will  take  a  long  time 
before  these  wounds  are  healed.  The 
fight  caused  much  bitterness,  but  both 
sides  have  by  it  learnt  a  wholesome 
lesson.  The  points  of  settlement  are 
that  our  union  is  to  be  expressly 
recognised,  and  not  ignored  ;  the 
existing  log  (rates  of  pay)  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  for  another  five  years,  and  remain 
in  operation  until  April  30th,  1911;  and 
there  will  be  a  slight  advance  in  the 
minimum  wages.  On  the  other  side, 
the  workmen  renoimce  the  claim  to 
demand  the  1st  of  May  as  a  holiday. 
For  the  settlement  of  future  differ¬ 
ences,  representatives  of  the  M'ork- 


men’s  Union  and  Masters’  Association 
are  to  meet  at  least  four  times  yearly. 
At  these  meetings  no  matters  other 
than  those  affecting  the  present  scale 
of  wages  are  to  be  considered.” 

In  relation  to  the  consideration 
whether  the  game  was  worth  the 
candle,  F.W.,  in  a  lengthy  letter  to  the 
paper  on  Sept.  1st,  says  :  “  If  we 

dare  put  the  question — Is  the  conquest 
worth  the  sacrifice  ?  We  must  answer. 
No.  No  one  will  seriously  assert  the 
contrary ;  but  one  may  point  out 
that  our  struggle  has  demonstrated 
the  strength  of  our  organisation.  The 
attempt  of  the  strike-breaker  to 
destroy  our  union  showed  how  well 
organised  and  how  well  founded  we 
are.  The  advance  of  wages  might 
have  been  much  better,  but  even  our 
small  gain  indicates  some  progress. 
Whilst  it  is  true  that  for  five  years 
only  a  slight  advance  in  wages  will 
take  place,  yet  these  five  years  will 
enable  us  to  go  on  quietly  strengthen¬ 
ing  our  organisation.  During  this 
time  we  can  get  log  prices  recognised 
in  the  provinces.  .  .  .  When  we 

remember  that  there  were  500  strike¬ 
breakers  in  Berlin,  we  must  admit  that 
our  struggle  was  made  all  the  harder  ; 
but  we  must,  all  the  more,  agitate  and 
organise.  Every  new  member  means 
an  added  fighter.  Let  us  use  our 
opportunities,  and  in  this  way  shall 
we,  through  our  recent  battle,  lay  the 
foundation  of  future  success.  Self- 
knowledge  is  the  first  step  towards 
betterment.” 


MOEE  PEOGRESS. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  this  year 
the  union  has  increased  its  member¬ 
ship  by  1,292 — 338  men  and  954 
women.  The  balance  of  income  over 
expenditure  was  £1,553.  16s. 

In  reply  to  the  reproach  often  made 
in  Germany  that  German  workmen 
have  a  liking  for  disputes,  the  Book¬ 
binders'  News  gives  some  very  inter¬ 
esting  figures  of  the  number  of  workers 
who  came  out  on  strike  in  the  year 
1904  in  different  countries.  Out  of 
each  100,000  inhabitants  of — 


Germany  . . . . 

Austria  . 

France  . 

Belgium . 

Netherlands  . . 

Italy . 

England . 


Population. 

56,367,178  there  were  201 


26,150,708  „  221 

38,961,945  „  696 

6,694,270  „  408 

5,104,137  „  87 

32,475,253  „  396 

41,458,721  „  209 
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IN -THE -CHAPEL  T 
CHARTERHOUSE  T 


The  chronicles  of  the  Charterhouse 
show  tliat  tlie  grants  to  the  new 
monastery  of  tlie  Cartliusians  w'ere 
munerous.  An  interchange  of  meadow 
and  pasture  lands  was  freciuent 
between  the  priors  of  St.  Bartholo¬ 
mew,  St.  .John  of  Jerusalem,  C'lerken- 
well  and  the  Carthusians.  It  seems 
strange  at  this  period  to  think  that 
this  once  holy  ground,  which  from 
morn  till  eve  souiuled  with  chanting 
of^monks  and  holy  men,  should  now 
be  covered  with  markets  that  gratify 
the  carnal  appetites,  and  which  from 
dawn  till  dusk  resound  with  language 
the  reverse  of  scriptural. 

For  nearly  three  centuries  the 
monastery  flourished.  Its  brethren 
retainetl  a  good  character  for  severe 
discipline  and  holy  living.  At  the 
latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Sir  Thomas  More  (the  future  great 
Tudor  Chancellor)  gave  himself  to 
devotion  and  prayer  in  the  Charter- 
house,  religiously  living  there  wdthout 
vow  about  four  years. 

When  the  storm  of  dissolution  broke, 
three  of  Sir  JJiomas  Cromw’ell’s  com¬ 
missioners  visited  the  monastery,  and 
their  merciless  eyes  soon  found  cause 
of  complaint.  John  Haughton,  the 
prior,  and  Humfry  Midyhnore,  the 
procurator,  w'ere  sent  to  the  Tower  for 
a  month  for  refusing  to  subscribe  to 
the  Tudor  tiger’s  supremacy.  The 


following  year,  the  same  prior  was 
arraigned  on  a  charge  of  speaking 
freely  of  the  King’s  proceedings,  and, 
with  two  other  Carthusians,  one  a 
father  of  Sion  and  the  other  the  Vicar 
of :  Isleworth,  were  huirg,  drawn  and 
quartered  at  Tyburn.  Sir  Thomas 
More,  who  was  confined  in  the  Tower 
on  a  similar  offence,  witnessed  the 
departure  of  the  monks  for  execution 
from  his  prison  window,  and,  turnuig 
to  his  daughter,  who  chanced  to  be 
beside  him,  said  :  “  Lo  !  dost  thou  not 
see,  Alegg,  that  these  blessed  fathers  be 
now  as  cheerfully  going  to  their  deaths 
as  bridegrooms  to  their  marriage?” 

Not  long  after  the  great  man 
followed  the  footsteps  of  the  Car¬ 
thusians  to  satisfy  the  inordinate  lust 
for  blood  of  his  King  and  master. 

The  story  of  the  persecution  of  the 
brotherhood  would  entail  too  much 
space.  They  were  dissolved  in  1.537. 
One  remnant  sought  refuge  in  Bruges, 
and  returned  in  1555,  and  were  re¬ 
instated  at  Sheen,  near  Richmond,  by 
Cardinal  Pole  ;  but  Elizabeth,  who 
inherited  many  of  her  royal  father’s 
lusts  and  passions,  soon  expelled  them. 

The  dissolution  pressed  heavily  on 
the  Charterhouse  Priory,  of  which 
almost  all  that  now  remains  is  the 
south  wall  of  the  nave,  which  is  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  present  chapel.  The 
much  be-inarried  Henry  tossed  the 
monastery  (like  a  bone  to  a  dog)  to 
John  Brydges,  yeoman,  and  Thomas 
Hale,  groom  of  the  King’s  halls  and 
tents,  as  a  reward  for  their  care  of 
his  Alajesty’s  nets  and  pavilions  which 
were  deposited  in  the  monastery.  They 
retained  the  sacred  property  for  three 
years  and  then  surrendered  the  grant 
for  an  annual  pension  of  £10.  The 
King  then  cast  this  portion  of  God’s 
acres  to  Sir  Thomas  Audley,  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  from  whom 
it  passed  to  Sir  Edward  North,  one  of 
the  King’s  Sergeants-at-Law  and  a 
Privy  Councillor  and  great  favourite 
of  the  royal  tyrant.  This  gentleman’s 
history  is  unique.  He  was  one  of 
the  sixteen  guardians  of  Edward 
the  Sixth  :  was  compelled  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  Lady  Jane  Grey’s  right  to  the 
throne  ;  subsequently  changed  his 
opinions,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to 
proclaim  Princess  Mary  Queen  ;  was 
afterwards  elected  Privy  Councillor  for 
his  flexibility,  and  created  Baron 
North.  North  conveyed  Charterhouse 
to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  but 
on  the  execution  of  his  Grace  of  North¬ 
umberland  the  house  was  again  granted 
to  the  flexible  North.  A.  J.  C. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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CYSHE  official  circular  of  the  Labour 
***  Party  for  the  quarter  ending 
July  is  to  hand  containing  an  in 
teresting  epitome  of  the  work  done  by 
its  representatives  at  Westminster 
during  the  session  just  closed.  This 
publication  may  be  purchased  at  2s.  6d. 
per  100,  carriage  paid,  and  should  be 
read  by  all  those  who  are  not  yet  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  need  for  direct  Labour 
representation. 

Numerous  eulogies  have  been  passed 
upon  the  successful  dehut  of  our 
leaders  in  Parliament.  H.  W.  Lucy, 
editor  of  Punch  recognises  their 
mastery  of  questions  discussed  ;  their 
keen,  but  frank  criticism  ;  and,  in  a 
characteristic  phrase,  he  commends 
them  for  their  “  blessed  brevity.” 

The  Daily  News  sees  in  the  Labour 
group  a  strong  party,  despite  the  fact 
that  numerically  they  are  few,  and 
ventures  the  opinion  that  the  same 
number  of  men  under  the  leading  of 
the  Liberal  Party  would  be  com¬ 
paratively  powerless.  The  defect,  so 
for  as  numbers  are  concerned,  may  soon 
be  remedied.  The  drawing  together 
of  the  Labour  and  other  progressive 
forces  throughout  the  coimtry  is  a 
sign  of  the  times,  and  a  happy  omen. 

Finance  is  a  question  that  enters 
largely  into  the  matter.  At  the  last 
annual  conference  of  the  party  it  was 
resolved  that  the  monetary  aspect  of 
the  organisation  should  be  considered. 
This  has  been  done  by  the  Executive 
Committee,  and,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  last  year’s  income  was  £4,000, 
whilst  the  estimated  expenditure  this 
year  will  be  £6,290,  next  conference 
will  be  asked  to  increase  the  sub¬ 
scription  from  Id.  per  member  per 
annum  to  2d.  In  a  circular,  the 
Executive  point  out  that  this  will 
leave  but  a  small  margin  over  what  is 
actually  required.  That  the  affiliated 
societies  ■will  agree  to  this  proposal 
carmot  be  doubted.  Upon  the  basis 
of  a  penny  subscription,  the  work  of 
the  Labour  Party  must  of  necessity  be 


cramped  and  narrowed.  When  the 
wide  range  of  activity  covered  is  con¬ 
sidered,  and  we  recognise  the  possible 
and  speedy  benefit  involved  in  the 
presence  of  a  strong  Labour  force  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  then  we 
shall  be  willing  to  subscribe  a  sum 
commensurate  with  our  great  expecta¬ 
tions. 

The  circular  also  contains  this  im¬ 
portant  paragraph,  viz.,  “  The  Execu¬ 
tive  hope  that  something  may  be  done 
in  the  near  future  to  relieve  candidates 
of  the  expenses  of  both  contests  and 
maintenance  in  Parliament  ” 

Branch  correspondence  will  indicate 
that  trade,  though  not  what  we  would 
like  it  to  be,  is  still  better  than  at 
this  time  last  year.  It  will  also  be 
noticed  that  in  quite  a  number  of 
instances  our  members  are  resolved  to 
ask  their  employers  to  mete  out  to 
them  the  same  treatment  as  they  have 
meted  out  to  their  employes  in  the 
kindred  trades.  We  trust  that,  with 
the  sympathetic  co-operation  of  the 
members  of  the  allied  trades,  good 
trade,  and  a  just  consideration  of  their 
applications  by  the  various  employers, 
success  may  attend  each  effort. 

In  our  last  issue  we  commented  upon 
the  fact  that  Local  Federations  of  the 
Printing  and  Kindred  Trades  were 
being  formed.  We  are  pleased  to 
report  that  the  good  work  continues. 
That  suspicious  and  icebound  reserve 
which  has  hitherto  barred  the  way  of 
a  closer  relationship  between  the 
members  of  our  respective  organisa¬ 
tions  is  quickly  melting  away,  and  to¬ 
day  there  is  fast  growing  up  a  mutual 
recognition  of  mutual  interests  and  a 
common  cause.  Our  members  will  be 
glad  to  learn  that  the  Executive  of 
the  National  Printing  and  Kindred 
Trades’  Federation,  by  way  of  en¬ 
couraging  this  new  and  better  spirit, 
are  taking  steps  to  render  help  in 
those  districts  where  such  is  most 
needed. 


W.  H.  D. 
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We  desire  our  members  to  feel  that  this  page,  is 
entirehj  their  own;  bij  using  it  frequentty  jor 
asking  and  answering  questions  relating  to  the 
trade,  they  can  in  many  ways  help  each  other. 


mark  (there  is  another  somewhat 
similar  mark  of  later  date)  on  the 
sheet  forwarded  by  the  C.S.  is  known 
to  Iiave  been  in  use  in  England  in  1 605, 
and  is  said  to  date  so  far  back  as  1479. 
The  earliest  known  water-mark  was 
an  orb  and  cross,  and  was  used  on 
paper  made  at  the  beginning  of  the 
14th  century.— Editor  B.T.J.] 


QUERIES. 

“  John  Bull  ”  would  like  to  know 
whether  he  can  buy  real  silver  leaf  for 
blocking  or  hand  finishing.  Is  it  all 
aluminum  that  is  sold  ? 


NOTES. 

The  C.S.  writes  :  “  I  was  in  London 
a  few  weeks  ago,  and  whilst  there  had 
given  to  me  a  curiosity,  viz.,  a  sheet 
of  original  foolscap  paper.  1  enclose 
the  sheet,  so  that  you  may  see  the 
water- mark — a  fool’s  cap  and  bells. 

* 

The  name  ‘  foolscap  ’  is,  I  believe, 
derived  from  the  water-mark  ;  but 
why  this  particular  water-mark  was 
adopted  is  a  matter  of  conjecture. 
One  supposition  is  that  the  fool’s  cap 
and  bells  were  sid^stituted  for  the 
Royal  Arms  about  Cromwell’s  time  ; 
but  this  is  denied  in  Alurray’s  Diction¬ 
ary,  although  they  are  unable  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  reason  for  the  water-mark. 
Perhaps  some  reader  of  the  J ournal  can 
trace  the  origin  of  the  water-mark.  I 
am  informed  that  sheets  of  original 
foolscap  are  very  rare.  Murray  men¬ 
tions  that  there  is  a  book  in  the 
British  Museum  printed  on  original 
foolscap,  and  this  comment  tends  to 
confirm  the  statement  as  to  the 
scarcity  of  the  paper.” 

*  * 

[There  appears  to  be  no  special 
reason  why  any  particular  water-mark 
was  adopted  iii  the  first  place,  beyond 
the  fad  or  fancy  of  the  maker.  ^  Water¬ 
marks  were  originally  makers’  marks 
or  trade  marks  ;  but  in  time  special 
marks  became  associated  with  special 
sizes,  i.e.,  the  post-horn  mark  with 
“  post,”  the  bishop’s  crown  with 
”  crow'll,”  a  rather  elaborate  design  of 
a  pot  with  “  pott,”  &c.,  &c.  The 
Cromw'ell  story,  if  supposed  to  relate 
to  “  The  Protector  ”  Cromwell,  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  fictitious,  as  the  particular 


♦ *  * 

“  Stationery  Binder  ”  writes  : — “  I 
find  a  difficulty  in  working  green  Forril 
owing  to  its  sticking  after  being  lined 
with  paper  previous  to  covering.  Can 
any  member  tell  me  how  to  prevent 
this  ?  After  lining  I  lay  each  cover 
between  separate  strawboards.  AA^ish- 
ing  every  success  to  our  J  ournal,  which 
is  a  boon  to  many,  if  not  all.” 

* 

* 

“  AV.  S.  C.”  would  like  some  reader 
to  inform  liim  of  a  good  method  of 
spreading  ink  for  blocking  purposes. 
Some  colours  seem  to  need  more 
spreading  than  others,  he  remarks. 


ANSAA’ERS  TO  QUERIES. 

“  .1.  Squire  ”  wall  find  that  by  paring 
the  edges  of  leather  tabs,  used  for  lin¬ 
ing  up  stationery  books,  they  are  not 
so  noticeable  after  the  book  is  pasted 
down,  as  they  otherwise  would  be. 

•  * 

“  Case  Alaker  ”  will  perhaps  find  that 
the  reason  why  his  cloth  gets  cloudy  is 
because^the  glue  is  too  thin  and  hot. 

*  * 

A  candle  dissolved  in  glue  prevents 
it  frothing.  Lard,  Russian  tallow,  and 
solidified  oil  will  all  answer  the  same 
purpose. 

* 

♦  * 

The  only  way  to  prevent  the  stain¬ 
ing  of  endpapers,  as  described  by 
“  Apprentice  ”  is  to  line-up  the  board 
before  pasting  down.  It  is  better  to 
do  this  before  the  boards  are  laced  on 
the  books. — “  All  Romid.” 
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Note. — Branch  correspondents  are  requested  to 
report  only  those  items  of  information  which  are 
of  general  interest  to  oar  members.  Will  they  also 
remember  that  space  is  limited,  and  therefore 
necessary  that  they  give  all  their  information  in 
as  brief  a  form  as  possible. 


Abekdeen. — I  take  pleasure  in  reporting  trade 
as  in  a  very  fair  condition,  better  than  for 
months  past,  all  members  fully  employed. 
Apprentices  are  being  gradually  interested  in 
our  Journal  and  we  have  now  a  good  proportion 
of  subscribers. — J.  S.  Strachan. 

Barrow. — We  are  pleased  to  state  that  there 
is  no  one  out  of  work,  as  trade  is  fairly  good 
at  present.  There  is  not  much  improvement 
in  the  shipbuilding  trade,  but  things  look  much 
brighter  for  the  future.  The  local  L.R.C.  have 
decided  to  contest  most  of  the  wards  at  the  next 
municipal  election. — M.  A.  Dodd. 

Birmingham. — With  six  signing,  as  many 
more  signed  out,  and  many  houses  doing  short 
time,  things  might  be  better  in  this  district. 
This  means  a  lot  of  privation  among  our  mem¬ 
bers,  and  while  in  the  past  no  deserving  case 
has  ever  been  turned  away,  the  committee  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  an  organised  effort 
must  be  made  to  meet  this  state  of  things. 
With  this  object  they  are  making  an  appeal 
to  the  members  to  vote  a  small  increase  on  the 
local  of  3d.  per  q  iarter  per  member  to  establish 
a  benevolent  fund,  and  have  granted  the  sum  of 
£5  to  form  a  nucleus.  The  amount  of  sickness 
and  distress  in  the  branch  of  late  renders  it 
imperative  that  something  must  be  quickly 
done,  and  in  a  systematic  manner,  to  cope  with 
it.— W.  H.  Pox. 

Cardiff. — Trade  during  the  quarter  has  been 
fairly  busy.  We  are  just  preparing  a  memorial 
to  our  employers  for  an  advance  in  wages  and  a 
reduction  in  our  working  hours.  We  would, 
therefore,  ask  the  co-operation  of  our  members 
in  this  movement  by  consulting  General  Rule 
35. — John  Moore. 

Darlington. — Trade  in  Darlington  is  fairly 
good,  but  one  firm  having  reduced  their  estab¬ 
lishment  by  one  man,  we  now  have  upon  the 
books  our  first  unemployed  member.  It  is  about 
time  that  the  practice  of  firms  in  small  towns 
taking  apprentices  and  dispensing  with  them 
the  minute  they  are  out  of  their  time  received 
a  little  more  recognition.  There  is  no  chance 
for  them  in  the  town.  Some  men  in  Darlington 
who  have  met  with  this  treatment  get  a  liveli¬ 
hood  now  as  bricklayers’  labourers.  —  H.  H. 
Hughes. 

Derby.  —  Since  my  last  report  the  much 
looked-for  meeting  between  the  Nottingham, 
L  eicester,  and  Derby  branches  has  come  and 
gone,  and  a  most  enjoyable  meeting  it  was,  as 
our  C.S.  has  already  remarked  in  the  Circular. 
Pleasing  as  it  was  to  me,  it  in  no  way  satisfied 
my  craving  for  these  fraternal  gatherings ;  in 


fact,  I  find  myself  yearning  for  more.  It  was  a 
glorious  example  of  “the  broken  barrier,”  the 
barrier  of  caste.  Foremen,  journeymen,  and 
apprentices  met  upon  the  common  platform  of 
brotherhood,  and  it  revealed  to  me  the  splendid 
meaning  of  the  motto  of  our  Union,  “  United  to 
Support.”  I  can  recommend  these  affiliated 
gatherings  to  all  my  fellow-tradesmen  who  are 
seeking  a  pleasant  Saturday  afternoon.  Regard¬ 
ing  the  more  serious  side  of  my  report,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  trade  is  good 
throughout  Derby.  Short  time  visited  some 
members  of  our  branch  a  few  weeks  ago,  but 
that  is  over  now,  and  soon  we  shall  be  making 
active  preparations  to  meet  the  coming  winter 
rush. — S.  R.  Spreokley. 

Dublin. — Trade  continues  dull  at  Dublin,  all 
branches  being  affected.  We  have  ten  mem¬ 
bers  signing  the  out-of-work  book.  —  Robt. 
Burke. 

Edinburgh.  -  Trade  in  Edinburgh  during  the 
past  quarter  has  been  very  good,  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  signing  the  out-of-work  book  are  few. 
Being  summer,  and  the  holiday  spirit  abroad, 
there  is  very  little  of  real  in'-erest  to  report. 
However,  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  local 
technical  school  is  getting  away  from  its  absurd 
position  in  regard  to  its  bookbinding  classes  at 
last,  and  has  resolved  to  include  forwarding  as 
a  part  of  its  course.  I  believe  one  of  our  own 
members  has  been  appointed  instructor.  I  have 
pleasure  in  reporting  that  the  chairman  of  our 
branch  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the  local 
School  Board.  Mr.  Balsillie  has  done  yeoman 
service  in  local  labour  circles  during  the  past 
ten  years,  and  has  always  been  prominently 
identified  with  any  forward  movement,  whether 
in  the  branch  or  in  trades  other  than  our  own. 
He  was  chairman  of  the  local  Trades  Council 
for  a  considerable  time  previous  to  being 
honoured  by  election  to  the  School  Board,  and 
it  is  pleasing  to  note  how  high  he  was  placed  on 
the  poll,  when  we  remember  that  in  these  days 
how  often  honest  independence  is  sacrificed  to 
sectarianism, — Thos.  K.  Vipond. 

Halifax. — Trade  here  is  only  quiet  at  present, 
but  we  have  not  had  anyone  signing  this  quar¬ 
ter.  Three  or  four  men  have  been  on  short 
time.  We  should  be  glad  of  a  little  brisk 
trade. — T.  Johnson. 

Huddersfield. — My  announcement  last  quar¬ 
ter  to  the  effect  that  before  the  Journal  was 
printed  a  local  federation  of  the  kindred  trades 
would  have  been  formed  turned  out  to  be  a 
little  premature  ;  but  only  a  little.  I  am 
pleased  now  to  report  that  the  federation  is  an 
actual  fact.  The  following  are  the  officers:  - 
Mr.  Wakefield  (Lithos.),  president ;  Mr.  Puller- 
ton  (T. A.),  treasurer ;  and  Mr.  G.  T.  Whitehead, 
Tanfield  Terrace,  Birkby  (Bookbinders),  is  the 
secretary.  It  is,  of  course,  too  soon  to  report 
on  the  doings  of  the  federation,  but  from  the 
spirit  in  which  it  has  been  entered  into  one  may 
reasonably  expect  good  results.  We  are  busy 
with  a  new  set  of  local  rules.— J.  W.  Brierley. 

Hyde. — Trade  remains  steady.  All  members 
fully  employed.— H.  Winterbotham. 
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Leeds.— Trade  anything  liut  brisk  here. 
Branches  unalile  to  till  vacancies  please  note  we 
have  several  binders,  rulers,  &c.,  signing.  The 
Trades  Council  will  decide  at  their  next  meeting 
whether  a  Sweated  Industries  Exhibition 
(similar  to  the  one  recently  held  in  London) 
shall  he  held  in  Leeds.  Along  with  our  London 
correspondent  (A.  .J.  Carter),  I  fail  to  see  what 
good  purpose  can  be  served.  The  wages  of 
females  in  the  clothing  factories  here  are  being 
lowered  owing  to  the  publicity  given  by  certain 
enterprising  .journals  to  the  alleged  prices  iiaid 
for  such  work  as  exhibited.  The  Executive  of 
the  Yorkshire  Federation  of  Bookbinders  met 
our  York  members  last  month,  and  a  very 
enjoyalile  evening  was  spent.  We  shall  hear 
more  from  our  York  friends  in  the  future, 
judging  from  the  interest  taken  in  the  addresses 
given  on  the  recent  work  of  the  Federation. 

•T.  W.  Yollans. 

Leicester. — The  trade  in  Leicester  is  rather 
quiet  now,  but  there  is  prospect  ■  'f  a  fairly  busy 
winter.  A  movement  is  on  foot  tor  the  raising 
of  the  minimum,  more  particulars  of  which  will 
be  given  later. — A.  G.  Foster. 

Liverpool. — I  regret  to  report  that  trade 
during  the  past  quarter  has  been  very  bad, 
many  of  our  memliers  being  signed  out.  The 
Trades  Union  Congress  meet  in  Liverpool  on 
September  3rd,  1906  Many  meetings  are  being 
held  in  the  city  during  the  evenings,  and  I 
sincerely  hope  for  good  results.  The  local 
Printing  and  Kindred  Trades’  Federation  are 
holding  a  reception  and  dinner  to  the  Printing 
and  Kindred  Trades’  delegates,  on  Tuesday 
evening  of  Congress  week.  A  successful  gather¬ 
ing  is  assured  We  are  pleased  to  notice  in  the 
last  issue  of  the  Trades’  Journal  that  federa¬ 
tions  are  being  formed  in  so  many  of  our 
branches,  and  hope  for  their  success.  We 
must  press  for  representation  on  the  national 
body. — Thos.  H.  Southall. 

Whitehaven. — I  have  to  report  trade  rather 
dull  at  present  here,  but  pleased  to  say  all  our 
members  are  fully  employed. — J.  Pattinson. 

Manchester. — There  is  nothing  of  importance 
to  record  this  quarter.  Trade  is  improving. 
Although  we  have  more  unemployed  members 
on  our  books  than  we  like,  we  are  hoping  for 
better  things  to  come.  We  are  making  an  effort 
to  better  our  conditions  in  Manchester,  and  I 
am  expecting  to  have  something  pleasant  to 
write  about  in  the  next  number.  Early  in 
October  we  are  to  have  a  Sweated  Industries 
Exhibition  in  Manchester.  It  is  being  organised 
by  the  Women's  Trade  Union  Council,  the 
Manchester  and  Salford  Trades  and  Labour 
Council,  and  the  Co-operative  Societies,  and  it 
promises  to  be  a  complete  and  striking  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  ill-paid  and  evil-conditioned  indus¬ 
trialism.  Alongside  of  the  evil  will  be  shown 
the  good — Co-operative  workshops,  wholesome 
work,  and  decent  pay.  I  note  that  A.  J.  C.,  in 
the  last  issue,  doulits  the  utility  of  such  an 
exhibition.  Surely  these  festering  sores  of  our 
industrial  system  have  been  unseen,  and  there¬ 
fore  unheeded,  too  long.  Decent  people  cannot 
look  upon  such  iniquity  without  making  a 
vigorous  effort  to  find  a  remedy.  These  exhibi¬ 
tions  visualise  an  evil  that  cannot  long  survive 
the  white  light  of  publicity.— J.  Dixon. 

Middlesbrough.— I  have  not  much  to  report 
this  quarter.  Our  holiday  week  is  over,  and  I 
am  pleased  to  say  there  is  a  fair  prospect  of 
plenty  of  work  for  the  winter.  Our  attempt  at 
propaganda  work  at  Stockton  and  Hartlepool 


has  not  resulted  in  any  influx  of  members  yet, 
but  we  have  .got  the  only  member  of  the  trade 
working  in  Stockton  transferred  from  Leeds  to 
this  branch,  and  hope  through  him  to  get  any 
others  that  come  to  the  town.  —  J.  W.  Copeland. 

Newcastle. — The  piast  twelve  months  has 
been  an  anxious  time  for  this  branch.  Never¬ 
theless  we  have  improved  our  position  by 
increasing  our  minimum  from  33s.  to  34s.  This, 
however,  has  been  done  at  a  great  cost  and  the 
victimisation  of  many  of  our  members,  seven  of 
whom  still  suffer.  With  grants  from  our  local 
fund,  and  by  a  levy  on  all  who  returned  to  work, 
we  have  done  our  best,  but  our  local  fund 
became  depleted,  and,  although  several  branches 
generally  responded  to  the  appeal  made  on 
our  Dehalf  in  the  March  Circular,  we  are  dis¬ 
appointed  that  our  need  has  not  been  more 
generously  responded  to.  On  August  24th,  a 
meeting  of  the  members  of  the  allied  trades  met 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  local  federation. 
Mr.  G.  D.  Kelley,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  J.  Kelly 
attended  as  represen  latives  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Printing  and  Kindred  Trades, 
and  we  have  hopes  of  good  results.  On  the  day 
following  a  united  social  gathering  of  the  New¬ 
castle  and  Carlisle  branches  was  held  at  Haydon 
Bridge,  midway  between  the  branches.  After 
enjoying  the  sights  and  partak  ngof  a  substantial 
meal,  Mr.  Jno.  Gibson  proposed  the  toast  of 
“Our  Union,”  to  which  Mr.  J.  Kelly,  C.S., 
replied,  touching  on  several  topics  of  interest. 
Social  intercourse  and  harmony  made  up  a 
pleasant  time.  Trade  is  bad  in  this  district. — 
J.  D.  Meldrum. 

Nottingham. — Very  much  regret  to  say  we 
have  still  members  unemqiloyed.  Trade  is  only 
moderate  in  Nottingham.  I  trust  the  tide  will 
soon  turn,  and  work  for  all  our  members 
possible.  As  reported  in  last  issue  of  Circular, 
the  Derby,  Leicester  and  Nottingham  branches 
had  a  very  enjoyable  time  together  at  Quorn, 
Leicestershire,  on  .July  7th. — H.  Cavers. 

Sheffield. — There  is  nothing  of  vital  import¬ 
ance  to  report  since  last  quarter.  Trade  still 
continues  to  be  only  normal.  The  long  sought- 
for  County  Federation  of  Kindred  Trades  is  at 
last  an  accomplished  fact,  and  has  already  a 
membership  of  nearly  4,000.  Our  Chief 
Treasuer,  Mr.  W.  H.  Dyer,  has  had  the  honour 
of  being  elected  its  first  president.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  under  his  guidance  it  will  accomplish 
its  objects,  viz.,  the  welfare  of  all  branches  of 
the  allied  trades.  This  event  coming  so  close 
upon  the  recently  formed  Binders’  Federation 
would  suggest  that  Sheffield  has  adopted  as  its 
policy  the  one  word  “  Federation.”  Truly  a 
good  and  noble  policy. — A.  Murray. 

Shrewsbury. — Trade  here  has  been  very  fair 
up  to  now,  but  shows  signs  of  falling  off. — G. 
Lloyd. 

York.— Pleased  to  report  trade  here  is  fairly 
brisk,  none  of  our  members  signing.  The 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Yorkshire  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Bookbinders  held  a  meeting  in  Y’ork  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  July  28th,  1906,  and  in  the 
evening  met  the  members  of  this  branch,  and 
spoke  on  the  necessity  of  federation,  expressing 
the  hope  that  this  branch  may  take  a  deeper 
interest  in  the  Yorkshire  Federation,  thus 
strengthening  the  good  work  of  the  Union.— 
John  Coyle. 
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EDITORIAL.. 

would  have  appeared  in  this.  Adam 

CY3HE  present  issue  of  the  Book- 
binding  Trades  Journal  reminds 
us  that  three  years  have  passed  since 
the  first  number  was  published.  They 
have  been  years  of  increasing  experi¬ 
ence  as  to  the  kind  of  information  that 
our  readers  desire.  We  have  tried  to 
make  the  pages  useful  and  interesting, 
and,  judging  from  the  continued 
popularity  of  the  Journal,  we  feel  that 
we  have  not  entirely  failed.  Still,  we 
■are  by  no  means  satisfied.  There  are 
many  things  yet  to  do  ;  many  ideas 
yet  undeveloped  ;  many  experiments 
to  try  ;  perhaps  many  failures  to 
encoxmter  before  we  reach  the  ideal 
we  have  in  view.  It  is  not  always 
easy,  with  only  sixteen  pages  at  our 
disposal  each  issue,  to  keep  the  parts 
of  our  varied  contents  properly  pro¬ 
portioned,  and  our  aim  has  always 
■been  to  make  our  Journal  as  diversi¬ 
fied  as  is  consistent  with  real  useful¬ 
ness.  But  we  do  our  best.  Owing 
to  this  difficulty,  we  have  had  to  hold 
over  several  interesting  contributions 
for  our  next  issue  that  otherwise 


Sedbar  concludes  his  really  excellent 
and  practical  articles  on  ‘  ‘  Edge  Gilding  ’ 
in  the  present  number.  We  are  sure 
our  readers  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
we  have  obtained  a  promise  from  him 
to  contribute  a  series  of  articles  in  the 
near  future  on  “  Some  Famous 
Binders  and  their  Work.”  We  shall 
try  and  have  these  articles  well  illus¬ 
trated  with  examples  of  notable 
bindings. 

At  last  we  have  been  found  out. 
“  Our  offence  is  rank  and  smells  to 
heaven.”  As  thus — 

AN  OFFENSIVE  ERROR. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Bookbinding  Trades  Journal. 

Dear  Sir, — Permit  me  to  call  to  your  attention 
a  very  glaring  error  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Book¬ 
binding  Trades  Journal.  In  the  article  “Our 
Comrades  Across  the  Sea,”  the  population  of 
several  countries  is  given,  that  of  England  being 
given  as  41,458,721.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  population  of  England  and  Wales  is  32,527,843, 
considerably  less  than  the  figures  given  in  the 
Journal.  No  doubt  the  writer  meant  “  Britain," 
but  why  did  you  allow  the  term  “  England”  to 
be  used,  seeing  England  is  only  a  part  of  the 
British  Isles?  Kindly  remember  that  the  geo¬ 
graphical  position  of  England  is  as  rigidly 
defined  as  are  those  of  Scotland  or  of  Ireland. 

Trusting  you  will  have  the  fairness  to  insert 
this  in  your  ne-vt  issue.— I  am,  faithfully  yours, 

Leeds.  James  R.  Fkasek. 

James,  “  Sufferance  is  the  badge  of 
all  our  tribe.”  We  crave  your  mercy 
and  apologise  ! 
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THE  BOOKBINDERS’  PENSION  AND 
ASYLUM  SOCIETY— II. 

ESTABLISHED  1830  AND  1839. 

BY  S.  STTJBBINGS, 

Secretary,  Society  of  Day-Working  Bookliinders 
of  London,  Westminster,  &c. 

T  must  l)e  remembered  that  in  183h 
male  and  female  workers  in  the 
trade  only  numljered  about  1,‘2()0, 
and  yet  in  four  months  the  committee 
had  induced  5(ID  of  them  to  become 
subscribers,  and  were  alile  to  print  in 
their  report  a  list  of  donations  amount¬ 
ing  to  £123.  18s. 

Those  who  haue  had  any  experience 
in  organising  and  obtaining  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  worthy  objects  must 
be  astounded  at  the  phenomenal 
success  of  a  handful  of  men,  working 
long  hours  at  their  trade,  yet  able  so 
quickly  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of 
the  employers.  We  find  influential 
employers  joining  a  small  deputation 
of  the  men  to  wait  upon  the  other 
employers  “to  ascertain  their  senti¬ 
ments  and  solicit  their  names  as 
subscribers  or  donors." 

Surely,  signs  of  this  character  give 
us  the  greatest  hope  for  human 
nature.  Individual  antipathies  are 


sunk  and  the  welfare  of  the  destitute 
and  infirm  are  collectively  sought. 

The  committee  close  their  report 
by  remarking  that  “  they  feel  grateful 
for  the  expressions  of  support  and 
kindness  generally  displayed  bj-  the 
employers,  and  for  the  exertions  of 
Messrs.  Hering,  Lycett,  and  Grellier. 
their  warmest  acknowledgments  are 
due." 

“  The  support  and  kindness  gener¬ 
ally  displayed  by  the  employers  ”  in 
183(1  has  been  generally  and  con¬ 
sistently  disjilayed  by  those  who  have 
succeeded  them,  and  it  is  gratifying 
to  be  able  to  state  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  big  trade  movements  and 
the  inevitable  minor  fiictions,  the 
‘  Red  Cross  ’  of  our  institution  has 
always  been  honoured  and  respected. 

The  next  twelve  months  produced 
such  an  augmentation  of  the  funds, 
that  at  the  April  Aleeting  of  1831 — 
barely  sixteen  months  after  the 
foundation  of  the  society — three  pen¬ 
sioners  were  elected,  and  again  three 
more  in  the  following  October,  one  of 
the  latter  being  a  woman.  In  this 
year  the  annual  subscription  was 
increased  to  5s.,  and  the  report  refers 
to  ilonations  of  twenty  guineas  from 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  £20  from  the 
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Worshipful  Company  of  Stationers, 
besides  many  others  of  ten  guineas 
and  lesser  sums. 

The  Trade  Society  had  already 
donated  ten  guineas,  and  Lodge  No.  5 
had  given  £8. 

In  April,  1832,  two  more  pensioners 
were  elected,  making  eight  on  the 
funds,  which,  thanks  to  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  in  the  trade,  were  continually 
increasing. 

In  this  year,  the  first  trouble  came. 
Defalcations  were  discovered  in  the 
secretary’s  accounts,  and  he  was 
expelled  from  office.  Fortunately  his 
brother,  Thomas  Joseph  Dunning, 
volunteered  to  take  his  place  and  to 
make  good  the  deficiency.  He  hon¬ 
ourably  redeemed  his  promise,  and 
was  so  active  in  the  office  that  during 
the  next  three  years  he  personally 
collected  nearly  £600.  Then,  although 
only  36  years  of  age,  his  health  gave 
way  to  the  severe  strain  to  which  it 
had  been  put.  For  not  only  did  he 
work  at  the  trade  and  act  as  secretary 
to  the  Pension  Society,  but  he  also 
took  an  active  interest  in  trade  matters, 
social  problems,  and  the  political 
questions  of  the  day.  Happily  for 
the  trade  at  large,  his  mental  illness, 
though  severe  and  long,  was  but 
temporary,  as  afterwards,  in  1840, 
he  became  secretary  of  the  trade 
society,  and  in  1859  wrote  a  pamphlet 
entitled  “  Trade  Unions  and  Strikes  ; 
Their  Philosophy  and  Intentions.” 
John  Stuart  Mill  favourably  referred 
to  it  in  the  fifth  edition  (1862)  of  his 
“  Political  Economy,”  of  which  the 
following  is  an  extract  : — “  There  are 
also  many  sound  arguments  and  an 
instructive  exposure  of  the  common 
fallacies  of  opponents.  Readers  of 
other  classes  will  see  with  surprise  not 
only  how  great  a  portion  of  truth  the 
unions  have  on  their  side,  but  how 
much  less  flagrant  and  condemnable 
even  their  errors  appear  when  seen 
under  the  aspect  in  which  it  is  only 
natural  that  the  working  classes 
should  themselves  regard  them.” 

Writing  for  a  trade  journal,  I  felt 
compelled  to  make  this  digression  to 
illustrate  the  strenuous  life  of  one 
who  helped  to  pave  the  way  and 
make  the  path  smoother  for  those 
who  were  to  follow  him. 

To  return,  Mr.  James  England  was 
elected  to  the  secretaryship,  and 
shortly  afterwards,  in  1836,  a  proposi¬ 
tion  was  debated  by  the  committee  to 


build  an  asylum  for  its  pensioners. 
The  question  was  threshed  out,  and 
a  resolution  with  that  object  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  General  Meeting  in 
October.  But  a  strong  opposition 
was  made  to  the  project  ;  it  being 
considered  by  most  of  the  speakers 
as  too  ambitious  and  too  hazardous. 

The  fear  was  expressed  that,  in 
trying  to  build  a  home,  they  might 
even  lose  the  wherewithal  to  pay  the 
pensioners,  and  therefore  the  com¬ 
mittee  were  requested  to  reconsider 
the  whole  matter  and  to  submit  to 
the  April  meeting  a  plan  for  raising 
a  fund  to  build  an  asylum  strictly 
independent  of  that  of  the  Pension 
Society. 

Although  considerably  chagrined  at 
their  rebuff,  and  desirous  of  resigning 
in  a  body,  wiser  counsels  prevailed 
and  they  again  set  to  work  to  meet 
the  wishes  of  the  majority.  In  this 
they  were  successful,  for  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  in  April,  1837,  the  following  propo¬ 
sitions  were  agreed  to  : — 

1.  That  a  fimd  for  the  purpose  of 
building  an  asylum  should  be  raised 
by  donations  and  the  profits  which 
may  be  derived  from  any  speculation 
undertaken  by  the  committee  for 
that  express  purpose,  &e.,  &c. 

2.  That  the  treasurer,  trustees,  and 
auditors  for  the  time  being  do  hold  the 
asylum  in  trust  for  the  Pension  Society, 
and  the  committee  for  the  time  being 
do  visit  and  attend  to  the  internal 
arrangements  and  report,  &c.,  &c. 

3.  That  when  the  asylum  is  built, 
all  the  pensioners  then  on  the  funds 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  residence  therein — 
and  afterwards,  all  persons  must  be 
eligible  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
Pension  Society — shall  be  elected  by 
ballot,  and  the  votes  taken  in  the 
usual  way. 

Following  this  meeting,  a  sub¬ 
committee  circularised  the  employers 
and  employes  and  suggested  the 
weekly  collection  of  subscriptions  in 
shops,  and  again  the  trade  loyally 
responded  to  the  call,  so  that  at  the 
April  meeting  in  1838  the  announce¬ 
ment  was  made  that  £780  had  been 
subscribed  or  promised. 

The  Asylum  Society  held  its  first 
general  meeting  independently  on 
May  23rd,  1839,  although  the  same 
chairman  (Mr.  C.  D.  Walther)  had 
presided  at  the  April  meeting  of  the 
Pension  Society. 

{To  be  contimied). 
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UNEMPLOYMENT. 

I.— THE  CAUSE. 

BY  G.  GREEN 
(President  Dublin  Branch). 

HAT  an  ainonnt  of  anxiety  and 
misery  the  word  “  Unemploy¬ 
ment  ”  suggests.  Wliat  a  bar  to  all 
our  progressive  efforts,  and  what  a 
fruitful  source  of  poverty,  vice,  and 
crime.  Surely,  if  any  question  ought 
to  engage  our  attention,  this,  of  all 
others,  should  have  our  first  thought. 
And  yet,  how  little  we  know  about  it. 
How  rarely  is  the  question  asked. 
What  causes  unemployment  ?  Why 
is  it  that  so  many  men,  able  and 
willing  to  work,  are  unable  to  find  an 
opportunity  to  earn  a  living  ? 

There  must  be  some  reason  for  it, 
and  before  we  can  effect  a  remedy  we 
must  discover  and  remove  the  cause  ; 
and  more,  it  must  be  done  by  the 
workers.  This  evil  can  only  be 
remedied  by  its  victims,  never  will  it 
be  done  by  tho.se  who  benefit  from  it. 

In  looking  for  the  cause  of  unem¬ 
ployment,  one  thing  is  noticeable — 
it  is  not  confined  to  any  particular 
form  or  grade  of  industry.  You  find 
it  amongst  brain  workers  and  hand 
workers  ;  among  skilled  and  imskilled  ; 
in  country,  town,  quarry  or  mine,  the 
unemployed  are  to  be  met  with. 

Evidently,  such  a  general  disease 
cannot  be  the  result  of  merely  local 
or  temporary  causes,  but  must  be  due 
to  some  great  general  cause  which 
affects  all  industry.  That  such  is  the 
case  I  purpose  trying  to  show. 

The  object  of  all  work  or  labour  is 
to  get  wealth  to  satisfy  our  desires. 
Now,  while  it  is  a  commonplace  to  say 
that  “  labour  produces  all  wealth,” 
it  is  only  stating  half  the  truth. 
Laboiu’  of  itself  can  produce  nothing, 
else  there  were  no  unemployed.  No 
amount  of  laboim  can  make  food, 
clothing,  houses,  &c.,  out  of  nothing  ; 
it  must  have  something  to  work  with, 
some  raw  material  to  fasluon  into  the 
shape  it  desires,  and  some  place  on 
which  to  stand  while  doing  it. 

And  this  something  is  land. 

It  matters  not  what  form  the  wealth 
may  take,  whether  books  or  bricks, 
or  how  many  hands  it  may  have 
passed  through  before  it  reaches  its 
finished  state,  it  is  always  and  only 
land  moulded  by  labour,  land  and 
labour,  labour  and  land — the  two 


things  necessary  to  all  wealth  pro¬ 
duction.  Without  access  to  land 
labour  is  helpless,  can  do  nothing,  and 
must  of  necessity  be  unemployed  ; 
and  it  is  because  the  land  of  the 
country  is  in  the  possession  of  a  set 
of  men  who  are  allowed  to  use  it,  or 
withhold  it  from  use  as  pleases  them¬ 
selves,  without  regard  to  the  welfare 
of  the  people  at  large,  that  we  have 
such  anomalies  as  poverty  and  un¬ 
employment. 

Perhaps  I  can  make  my  meaning 
clearer  by  restating  it  in  another  form. 

All  wealth  is  produced  by  men  ;  but 
as  men  cannot  make  something  out  of 
nothing,  the  Creator  has  provided 
this  earth,  and  has  stored  it  with  all 
the  raw  materials  necessary  to  man’s 
happiness  and  comfort,  leaving  it  to 
us  to  use  our  mental  and  physical 
powers  to  mould  them  into  forms 
suitable  to  satisfy  our  innumerable 
desires.  But  some  men,  having 
obtained  possession  of  the  earth, 
refuse  to  allow  the  others  to  use  their 
powers  on  it  unless  they  agree  to  pay 
them  a  certain  portion  of  the  pro¬ 
duce  ;  thus  enriching  themselves  with¬ 
out  working,  and  impoverishing  the 
workers  by  depriving  them  of  what  is 
rightfully  theirs. 

This  is  the  great  main  cause,  not 
only  of  unemployment,  but  of  the 
general  scarcity  of  wealth  among  the 
producing  class. 

That  private  omiership  of  land  is 
the  direct  cause  of  much  unemploy¬ 
ment  is  clearly  seen  in  many  cases, 
notably  in  Ireland  and  in  the  High¬ 
lands  of  Scotland,  where  whole 
districts  have  been  cleared  to  make 
room  for  cattle  and  deer,  and  thousands 
of  families,  deprived  of  their  holdings 
and  no  longer  able  to  employ  them¬ 
selves,  were  forced  into  the  towns  or 
to  emigrate  to  foreign  lands  and  add 
their  competition  in  an  already  over¬ 
crowded  labour  market.  It  was  seen 
in  Bethesda  a  few  years  ago,  when 
Lord  Penrhyn  locked  the  gates  of  his 
slate  quarry  shutting  out  some  700 
men  for  two  years.  That  these  cases 
are  directly  due  to  landlordism  any 
one  can  see,  but  by  far  the  largest 
cause,  though  less  direct  and  therefore 
less  easily  seen,  is  the  vast  sum 
exacted  from  the  whole  community  in 
the  form  of  rent,  royalties,  &c.,  which 
reduces  our  purchasing  power,  thus 
preventing  us  from  giving  employment 
to  each  other,  and  which  obstructs  and 
cripples  industry  at  its  very  source. 
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IN  1558,  Elizabeth,  on  her  journey 
from  Hatfield  to  London,  was 
met  at  Highgate  by  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  corporation  and  conducted  to  the 
Charterhouse,  where  she  stayed  with 
Lord  North  many  days.  Three  years 
later  we  again  find  Her  Majesty  with 
North  for  another  four  days.  This 
last  visit  is  supposed  to  have  crippled 
the  fortunes  of  this  flexible  gentleman, 
who  passed  the  remainder  of  Ms  days 
in  private.  He  died  in  1564,  and  in 
1565  Ms  son  Roger  sold  the  Charter- 
house  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  (without 
Pardon  Chapel  and  Whitewell  Beach) 
for  £2,500  ;  and  for  a  further  £320 
surrendered  the  rest  of  the  estate. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  resided  here 
till  1569,  when  he  was  committed  to 
the  Tower  for  being  implicated  in  a 
conspiracy  for  the  restoration  of  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  but  was  released  in 
the  following  year.  He  was  again 
arraigned  for  traitorous  proceedings  in 
September,  1572,  presuming  to  aspire 
to  the  hand  of  the  fallen  royal  lady. 
He  suffered  for  his  audacity  by 
ascending  the  scaffold  instead  of  the 
alter  steps  in  1572,  when  the  Charter- 
house,  along  with  his  other  estates, 
escheated  to  the  Crown.  His  son 
Phillip,  Earl  of  Arundel,  was  im¬ 
peached  in  1590  for  also  favouring 
the  Scots  lady,  but  cheated  the 
executioner  by  dying  in  1595.  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  was  fatal  to  many 


men,  but  the  house  of  Norfolk  had 
more  than  their  share  of  disasters 
through  the  royal  siren.  Upon  her 
death,  the  Tudor  siren  graciously 
returned  the  forfeited  estates  to  the 
Norfolk  family,  Lord  Thomas  Howard, 
the  duke’s  second  son,  receiving  the 
Charterhouse. 

The  House  of  Norfolk  flourished 
better  under  James  I.,  who  remem¬ 
bered  they  had  assisted  his  mother, 
and  he  made  Lord  Howard  Earl  of 
Suffolk.  Of  this  earl,  Charterhouse— 
or  as  it  had  been  re-named  Howard 
House — was  purchased  b}^  that  re¬ 
markable  man,  Thomas  Sutton,  for 
£13,000 — the  founder  of  one  of  Lon¬ 
don’s  greatest  and  most  permanent 
charities.  The  author  of  the  “  Chron¬ 
icles  of  the  Charterhouse  ”  says  : 
“  Thomas  Sutton  descended  from  one 
of  the  most  ancient  families  in  Lincoln¬ 
shire,  and  was  born  at  Knaith  in  1531. 
His  father  was  steward  to  the  courts 
of  the  Corporation  of  Lincoln,  and  his 
mother,  Jane,  came  from  a  branch  of 
the  Yorkshire  Stapletons.”  The 
learned  antiquary,  Herne,  observes  : 
“  His  ancestors  were  not  so  low  that 
his  descent  should  be  a  shame  to  his 
virtues,  nor  yet  so  great  but  that  his 
virtue  might  be  an  ornament  to  his 
birth.”  He  was  at  Eton  three  years 
under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Cox,  after¬ 
wards  Bishop  of  Ely,  and  two  years 
at  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge.  His 
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ile.-iire  of  travel  to  increase  liis  know¬ 
ledge  took  him  to  Spain  and  Italy. 
He  is  said  to  have  taken  part  in  the 
Italian  wars,  and  was  preseid.  at  the 


wick,  and  was  appointed  master  of  the 
ordnance  at  Herwick-on-Tweed  ;  and 
it  appears  that  Thomas  Sutton  himself 
acted  as  a  volunteer  and  commanded 
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sacking  of  Rome  under  the  Duke  of 
Bourbon.  In  1561.  through  a  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  he 
became  secretary  to  the  Earl  of  \\  ar- 


a  battery  at  the  memorable  siege  of 
Edinburgh,  when  that  city  held  out 
for  the  unfortunate  Mary.  A.  J.  C. 

( To  be  continued.) 
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De  Mahie  Viegine  (Book  in  the  British  Museum). 


EDGE  GILDING— IV. 

BY  ADAM  SEDBAB. 

PAINTED  EDGES. 

E  now  have  to  consider  a  kind 
of  edge  decoration  in  which 
the  bookbinder  is  aided  by  the  pic¬ 
torial  artist  ;  for,  however  good  a 
workman  the  gilder  may  be,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  he  can  design  and 
paint  a  picture,  and  both  these  accom¬ 
plishments  are  necessary  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  class  of  work  with  which 
we  are  now  dealing. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  painted 
edges.  In  one  case  the  decoration  is 
painted  on  the  flat  surface  of  the  edge, 
and  can  be  seen  when  the  book  is 
closed  ;  in  the  second  variety,  when 
the  book  is  closed  you  only  observe  a 
gold  edge,  but  when  the  book  lies  open 
the  gilt  seems  to  disappear,  and  the 
picture — landscape  or  figure,  or  what¬ 
ever  it  may  be — appears  on  the 
slightly  fanned-out  edges  of  the  leaves. 

This  last  method  is  knowm  as  “  paint  ¬ 
ing  under  gold.”  Both  styles  come 
down  to  us  from  the  middle  ages,  and 
many  private  libraries  possess  examples 
of  both  kinds  of  edge  decoration. 

The  earliest  examples  known  date 
so  far  back  as  the  year  1590  or  there¬ 
abouts  ;  and  are  the  work  of  Cesare 
Vecellio,  of  Venice,  a  nephew  of  the 
great  Titian. 

The  late  Sir  Stirling  Maxwell,  in 
describing  these  edges,  says  ;  “  Vecellio 
has  generally  contented  himself  with 
a  figure  grandly  designed  and  boldly 
executed  :  St.  Jerome,  sometimes  in 
the  red  robe  of  a  Cardinal,  sometimes 
in  the  semi-nudity  of  a  hermit, 
appears  on  .the  fore-edges  of  the 
portly  editions  of  his  works  ;  the 
Dictionarium  of  Calepin,  Lugduni, 


1578.  has  a  vase  with  a  tall  flower  of 
many  blossoms  ;  Eutropius,  Basil, 
1532,  shows  the  heads  of  three  em¬ 
perors,  &c.  Tliis  artist  is  responsible 
for  having  decorated  some  two 
Inmdred  volumes  of  one  kind  or 
another. 

After  a  time  the  art  seems  to  have 
died  out,  and,  according  to  Zachnsdorf, 
a  German  bookbinder  named  Kalthce- 
ber,  who  worked  in  London,  re¬ 
discovered  the  process. 

To-day  we  rarely  find  an  example 
of  painted  edges  pure  and  simple, 
nearly  all  now  being  painted  imder 
gold.  Through  the  kindness  of  Wm. 
Doivning,  Esq.,  of  Birmingham,  I  was, 
however,  a  few  weeks  ago,  allowed  to 
inspect  some  fine  specimens  of  both 
kinds.  These  were  the  work  of  J.  T. 
Beer,  of  Rock  Ferry.  One  of  the 
books  was  an  old  Bible,  and  the  sub¬ 
ject  chosen  by  the  artist  for  his 
pictirre  was  “  The  Calling  of  Matthew.” 
Another  book  was  a  splendid  edition 
of  “  Grafton  Chronicles,”  and  the 
edges  were  similarly  treated.  I  was 
told  that  Mr.  Beer  had  executed  a 
great  number  of  painted  edges  in  his 
time. 

I  likewise  call  to  mind  an  exhibition 
of  bindings  in  the  Birmingham  Art 
Gallery  some  few  years  ago  in  which 
there  was  a  splendid  specimen  of 
binding  exhibited  by  Mr.  Fazakerley, 
of  Liverpool.  The  edge  of  this  book 
was  painted  under  gold,  and  was 
illustrative  of  the  scriptural  text  “  I 
am  the  Light  of  the  World.”  This 
edge  was  the  worlt  of  a  lady,  whose 
name  was  given  on  a  card  attached, 
as  was  also  the  names  of  the  for¬ 
warder  and  finisher.  The  latter  is 
to-day  a  respected  member  of  the 
B.  &  M.R.C.U. 

The  illustration  which  headed  the 
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first  of  this  series  of  articles,  viz.,  “A 
View  of  East  Retford  Church,  in  the 
County  of  Nottingliam,”  is  a  fair 
example  of  “  Painting  under  Gold.” 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  heading 
to  the  present  article,  “  De  Alaria 
Virgin,”  on  v.-hich  will  be  seen  a  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  in 
the  centre,  while  at  the  top  and 
bottom  are  birds  of  paradise,  with 
foliage  completing  the  design. 

By  the  book  collector  and  connoisseur 
this  kind  of  edge  decoration  is  highly 
prized,  and,  needless  to  say,  books 
with  painted  edges  invariably  com¬ 
mand  a  good  price.  Whilst  this  is  the 
most  costly  form  of  decoration,  it  is 
likewise,  as  far  as  the  methods  of 
working  are  concerned,  the  least  known 
of  any  edge  decoration  we  have. 

As  already  stated,  the  painting  is 


fastened  together  as  a  consequence. 

There  is  no  process  connected  with 
the  art  of  bookbinding  of  w'hich  the 
secret  has  been  better  kept  than  the 
one  we  are  discussing  ! 

It  is  a  costly  process  and  somewhat 
of  a  luxury,  and  these  two  factors  liave 
made  its  adoption  for  general  use  far 
too  unreimmerative  to  commend  it  to 
the  oi'dinary  binder  ;  consecpiently 
few,  very  few,  ever  take  the  trouble  to 
find  out  how  this  class  of  decoration 
is  done. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  article  I 
have  searched  pretty  nearly  every 
authority  that  seemed  likely  to  yield 
information  on  the  subject,  but  wdth- 
out  obtaining  any  infoi’mation  of 
practical  value.  Possibly  the  writers 
themselves  were  in  the  dark,  and  for 
safety  indulged  in  vague  generalities. 


Decor.ited  Edge  (Book  in  the  British  Museum). 


invariably  the  wori^  of  an  artist 
altogether  distinct  from  the  actual 
bookbinder.  Such  artist  requires  to 
jiossess  a  special  knowledge  of  the 
mordants  and  colour.^  that  can  be 
used.  The  colours  must  have  a  good 
body  and  yet  be  thin  in  consistency — 
in  fact,  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a 
dye,  but  unlike  a  dye  in  that  it  must 
not  strike  into  the  paper. 

Again,  the  colours  that  are  not  under 
gold  must  be  of  a  different  nature  from 
those  that  a, re  under  gold,  as  the 
former  are  subject  to  fingering,  and 
it  would  require  more  than  an  ordinary 
distemper  colour  to  withstand  the 
wear  to  wdiich  they  would  be  subject. 
On  the  other  hand,  any  attempt  to 
gild  over  the  heavier  colom's  used  for 
painting  only  would  undoubtably 
be  to  risk  the  leaves  being  firmly 


Seldom  indeed  is  the  binder  called 
upon  to  put  his  skill  to  the  test  ;  the 
margin  between  success  and  failure 
is  so  very  narrow,  and  failure  means 
the  costly  rectification  of  the  wmrk  of 
another,  that  a  man  requires  to  have  a 
considerable  faith  in  his  owm  ability 
ere  he  will  tackle  work  of  the  kind  we 
are  dealing  with.  However,  that  the 
art  is  not  lost  entirely  I  think  I  have 
clearly  showm. 

Now,  as  the  value  of  an  article  like 
this  depends  entirely  upon  its  prac¬ 
tical  nature,  I  will  endeavom  to  give 
my  readers  an  idea  of  how  I  should 
proceed  if  called  upon  to  gild  on  edges 
that  an  artist  had  painted  and  placed 
in  my  hands.  1  should  first  examine 
the  paper  and  prepare  a  size  that 
would  be  suitable.  The  size  must 
not  be  too  strong,  because  it  has  to 
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be  remembered  that  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  size  already  on  the  paper 
and  also  in  the  colours.  I  would 
make  the  size  from  parchment  shav¬ 
ings  in  preference  to  using  egg  albumen. 
Having  satisfied  myself  that  the  size 
was  right,  I  would  take  the  book, 
which  of  course  is  in  the  round,  place 
it  in  the  press  and  screw  up  tightly. 
As  the  edge  has  been  very  thoroughly 
scraped  before  being  painted,  I  would 
now  get  a  sheet  of  very  thin  and 
glossy  foolscap  paper  and  beeswax 
one  side  of  it,  lay  this  paper  on  the 
edge,  waxed  side  uppermost,  and  very 
carefully  burnish,  carefully  noting 
throughout  this  process  that  there 
were  no  marks  made  on  the  edge  by 
the  burnisher.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  have  the  size,  gold,  tip,  and  knife 
ready  to  hand,  as  expedition  at  this 
stage  of  the  work  is  very  important. 
The  size  will  sink  in  very  quickly  on 
an  edge  of  this  kind,  and  as  it  is  im¬ 
perative  that  one  coating  and  one 
only  should  be  applied,  it  is  better  to 
lay  on  the  size  very  freely  rather  than 
miss  any  part  of  the  surface  ;  for  this 
purpose  a  fairly  large  brush  will  be 
necessary,  the  kind  known  as  ‘  mop  ’ 
being  the  most  useful. 

After  getting  your  gold  safely  on, 
and  having  allowed  the  edge  to  stand 
until  thoroughly  dry,  you  may  pro¬ 
ceed  to  burnish  in  the  way  already 
described  when  dealing  with  an  edge 
on  the  round,  usin.g  the  greatest 
possible  care  from  start  to  finish.  To 
my  mind  this  appears  the  most  reason¬ 
able  method  of  procedure,  and  I  feel 
certain  wo’tild,  if  carefully  followed, 
command  success. 

When  I  started  this  series  of  articles 
on  “  Edge  Gilding  ”  they  were  not 
intended  to  assume  the  dimensions 
they  have  attained,  but  the  encourage¬ 
ment  I  have  received  from  the  Editor 
of  the  Boohhinding  Trades  Journal, 
and  the  very  beautiful  series  of  illus¬ 
trations  he  has  obtained  for  my 
articles,  have  both  stimulated  me  in 
my  task  and  added  very  materially 
to  the  practical  value  of  my  contribu¬ 
tion. 

I  hope,  in  conclusion,  that  this 
series  of  mine  may  act  as  an  incentive 
to  other  binders  to  add  some  record  of 
their  practical  experiences  (and  this 
kind  of  experience  is  the  best  of  all) 
to  the  pages  of  Our  Journal  for  the 
benefit  of  our  fellow  craftsmen. 


Can  any  reader  inform  me  whether 
there  is  any  glue  to  be  had  that  can 
be  worked  cold,  and,  if  so,  does  it  act 
satisfactorily  ? — “  Inquirer.” 

Where  can  I  purchase  “  seal  splits.” 
Is  it  a  durable  leather  and  suitable  for 
ordinary  letterpress  work  ? — “  X.” 

ANSWERS. 

“  John  Bull  ”  desires  to  know  if  he 
can  buy  “  real  silver  leaf  ”  for  blocking 
and  hand  finishing,  or  whether  what  is 
sold  for  “  silver  ”  is  ail  aluminium  !  ! 
Yes,  he  can  get  silver  at  9d.  or  lOd. 
per  book.  Its  one  fault  is  that  it 
rapidly  tarnishes — much  quicker  even 
than  aluminium — but  it  is  easy  to  work, 
even  to  the  extent  of  silvering  book 
edges.  As  for  hand  finishing — well, 
take  Punch’s  advice  to  folks  about  to 
marry — “  don’t  !  !  !  ”  It  is  a  sort  of 
labour  lost,  so  rapidly  does  it  go 
black. — Adam  Sedbar. 

“  Stationery  Binder  ”  will  find  that 
if  he  uses  a  mixture  of  paste  and  glue 
when  working  green  forril  he  will  have 
little  trouble.  Line  the  forril  with 
paper  and  rub  well  down  with  the 
hand,  then  cover  the  book  right  away. 
After  covering,  let  the  book  stand  on 
end  till  quite  dry.  The  reason  that 
green  forril  sticks  when  paste  is  used 
is  owing  to  the  preparation  used  in 
dyeing  the  forril.  The  moisture  from 
the  paste  causes  the  forril  to  “  sweat,” 
and  then  the  surface  becomes  very 
sticky.  By  using  glue,  this  does  not 
happen.  Use  more  glue  than  paste  in 
the  mixture. — “  Experience.” 

“  Apprentice  ”  will  find  that  his 
difficulty  due  to  his  end  papers  staining 
is  owing  to  the  presence  of  alum  in  his 
paste.  In  future  use  thin  glue  in 
place  of  paste.  I  have  seen  “  Cob’s  ” 
paper  ends  stain  even  with  glue.  This 
is  due  to  acid  used  in  the  bleaching  of 
the  glue  during  its  manufacture.  The 
moral  is — Use  thin  glue  and  dry  quick. 
— Adam  Sedbar. 
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THE  FATHER  OF  ENGLISH 
BOOKBINDING. 

BY  J.  ESLER. 

(Concluih'd.l 

.ATHER  late  in  life  his  brother 
Thomas  became  his  partnei', 
he  looking  after  the  forwartling  and 
Roger  finishing  exclusively.  Whether 


repair  an  ,  old  book,  preserving  its 
antic(iuty  the  while,  and  at  no  period 
w-as  this  class  of  work  better  done  than 
when  Richard  Weir’s  wife  was  working 
for  him.  But  Weir  was  not  by  any  means 
a  total  abstainer,  and  after  numerous 
quarrels  he  and  Payne  separated.  One 
writer,  speaking  of  Payne  at  this  time, 
says  :  “  His  appearance  bespoke  either 


A  Book  Bound  for  Tom  Payne,  now  in  the  British  Museum. 


Thomas  was  possessed  of  a  temper  as 
disagreeable  as  his  brother  we  cannot 
say  ;  the  partnership,  however,  did 
not'have  a  long  life,  the  two  brothers 
coming  to  blows  towards  the  termina¬ 
tion.  Afterwards  he  was  joined  by 
Richard  Weir,  and  Weir’s  wife  seems  to 
have  been  the  most  industrious  of  the 
trio.  She  was  particularly  clever  as  a 
repairer  of  old  books.  Payne  was  con¬ 
sidered  the  best  man  of  his  time  to 


of  sipialid  wretchedness  or  a  foolish  and 
tierce  indifference  to  the  received 
opinions  of  mankind.  His  hair  w^ 
unkempt,  his  visage  elongated,  _  his 
attire  wretched,  and  the  interior  of  his 
workshop — where,  like  the  Turk,  he 
would  bear  no  brother  near  his  throne 
— harmonised  but  too  justly  with  the 
general  character  and  appearance  of 
its  owner.  AVith  the  greatest  possible 
display  of  humility  in  speech  and  in 
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writing,  he  united  quite  the  spirit  of 
quixotic  independence.” 

Richard  Edward  Graves,  in  the 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography, 
says  :  “  He  possessed  artistic  talent 

far  superior  to  any  of  his  fellow  crafts¬ 
men  of  the  eighteenth  century  in 
England.”  His  chief  patrons,  besides 
Lord  Spencer,  were  the  Duke  of 


A  copy  of  the  first  folio  of  Shakespeare 
(1623),  boimd  in  Russia,  is  in  the 
library  of  Mr.  Christie-Miller,  at  Brit- 
well  Court,  Buckinghamshire.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  at  work  on  an 
Aldine  edition  of  Homer’s  “  Iliad,’ 
printed  on  vellum  and  bearing  the 
date  1.504.  This  partly  finished  volume 
is  at  present  in  the  John  Rylands’ 


Devonshire,  Colonel  Santley,  and  the 
Rev.  Mordaunt  Cracherode.  The 
Cracherode  collection,  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  contains  many 
excellent  examples  of  his  work,  notable 
amongst  which  are  Cicero’s  “  De 
Oratore,”  printed  at  Rome  by  Ulrich 
Han  in  1468,  bound  in  red  morocco  ; 
“  Epistolae  ad  Familiares,”  by  Cicero, 
printed  by  Jenson  at  Venice  in  1475,  and 
bound  in  red  morocco  ;  “  De  Finibus,” 
Venice,  1471,  also  in  red  morocco — 
the  designs  on  the  outside  of  this  book, 
though  blind  tooled,  are  very  striking. 


Library.  Roger  Payne  was  not  by 
any  means  perfect,  and  his  faults 
might  be  even  counted  numerous  ; 
but  he  loved  his  art  and  did  well  by  it, 
though  he  was  heard  to  say  more  than 
once  that  he  hated  the  sight  of  a  book 
cover. 

He  did  all  his  work  with  his  own 
hands,  folding,  sewing,  cutting,  mend¬ 
ing,  colouring  of  his  endpapers.  Made 
his  own  tools ,  &c. ;  he  set  up  as  a  tool- 
cutter  at  one  period  in  his  career,  but 
with  indifferent  success. 

“  He  loved  his  drink  better  than  his 
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meat,”  say  Brassingtou.  A  more  con- 
\-incing  proof  tlian  tliat  found  in  a 
notebook  of  liis  is  not  necessary — it 
reads  : — 

For  bacon.  .  .  .one  halfpenny. 

For  liquor . one  shilling. 

Cundall  says,  “  We  have  had  better 
liinders  than  Roger  Payne  during  the 
present  century.”  We  may  have  had, 
but  none  more  original. 

Before  his  death  he  worked  for 
Mackinlay,  but  was  not  then  the  Roger 
Pajme  we  knew,  having  lost  his  skill 
almost  entirely. 

He  died  in  Duke’s  Court,  St.  Mar¬ 
tin’s  Lane,  London,  on  November 
2bth,  1797,  and  was  Iniried  in  the 
churchyard  of  St.  IMartin’s-in-the- 
Fields  at  the  expense  of  his  old  friend 
Thomas  Payne,  “  to  whom,”  says 
John  Nicholls,  “  the  admirers  of  this 
ingenious  man’s  performances  may 
feel  themselves  indebted  for  the  pro¬ 
longation  of  his  life,  having  for  the 
last  eight  years  pivn’ided  him  with 
regular  pecuniary  assistance.” 

The  Althorp  Library,  now  paid 
of  the  John  Rylands’  Library, 
Manchester,  contains  most  of  his 
work,  some  of  it  may  also  be 
seen  in  the  British  Museum.  Payne 
changed  the  character  of  binding 
altogether  during  his  period  of  work  ; 
he  was  practically  the  first  man  to 
attempt  to  suit  the  decoration  of  the 
cover  to  the  subject  of  the  book. 
Although  to  copy  Payne  now  would 
be  absurd,  yet  the  biiulers  of  this 
country  owe  much  to  him,  and  we 
may  well  agree  with  Cimdall  that 
Roger  Payne  was  the  father  of 
English  bookbinding. 


LEEDS  BRANCH  AND  THE  SCHOOL 
OF  ART  CLASSES. 

AM  pleaseil  to  report  a  revival  of 
trade  here.  There  are  no  mem¬ 
bers  signing  at  the  time  of  writing. 

A  dispute  has  arisen  in  connection 
with  the  bookbinding  class  held  at  the 
Leeds  School  of  Art,  an  account  of 
which  may  be  of  interest  to  branches 
where  similar  classes  are  held  or  are 
contemplated.  Notwithstanding  the 
f)rotests  of  our  members,  amateru’s 
hav^e  been  allowed  to  attend  the  book¬ 
binding  class,  anti  one  of  them — the 
“  design  master  ”  at  the  school — 
having  had  ample  facilities  during  the 
day  for  practice,  attained  a  certain 
amount  of  proficiency  in  the  use  of 
tools,  and  was  then  appointed  as 
teacher  of  the  finishing  class. 


This  was  too  much  for  the  students, 
most  of  whom  were  apprenticed  to  the 
trade,  so  they  decided  to  send  a 
“  round  robin  ”  to  the  school  authori¬ 
ties  suggesting  that  a  practical  man, 
and  a  member  of  our  Union,  should  be 
appointed  as  teacher.  The  principals 
of  the  school  wrongly  concluded  that 
the  revolt  was  instigated  by  the 
members  of  our  branch,  and,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  we  were  written  to  and 
asked  what  were  our  objections  to  the 
teaching  in  vogue  at  the  class.  We 
have  seized  tlie  opportunity  this 
opening  has  given  us  to  lay  certain 
proposals  before  the  school  authorities. 
Our  chief  recommendations  are  as 
follows  : — (a)  That  the  class  be  open 
only  to  members  of  the  trade  ;  (b) 

That  the  teacher  ought  to  be  a  member 
of  our  Union.  We  have  reasonable 
hope  of  success  attending  our  efforts. 
We  all  admire  the  stand  made  by  the 
apprentices  on  this  question ;  it 
augurs  well  for  their  future. 

J.  W.  VOLLANS. 


THE  BOOK  OF  KELLS. 

epHERE  is  to  be  seen,  in  the  library 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  “  The 
Book  of  Kells.”  This  volume  is  some¬ 
times  described  as  the  most  wonderful 
book  in  the  world.  Kells  is  an  ancient 
town  in  Ireland,  in  the  County  of  Meath, 
and  was,  in  the  6th  century,  a  great 
ecclesiastical  centre,  and  the  home  of  a 
famous  monastery.  Here,  sometime 
between  the  7th  and  8th  century,  the 
Monks  produced  this  volume,  which 
consists  of  the  four  books  of  the  Gospel, 
inscribed  on  vellum.  The  writing  is 
large  and  clear,  and  the  vellum  is,  for 
the  most  part,  as  unsoiled  as  ever  it  was. 
At  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries, 
the  volume  passed  from  the  last  Abbot 
into  the  family  of  Gerald  Plunket,  then 
into  the  hands  of  Archbishop  Usher,  and 
from  him  to  Dublin  Castle.  In  1661 
Trinity  College  got  possession  of  it,  and 
there  the  book  has  ever  since  rested. 

Great  as  is  the  antiquarian  interest  of 
“The  Book  of  KeUs,”  the  exquisite 
beauty  of  its  profuse  decoration  makes 
it  of  priceless  value ;  words  can  hardly 
describe  the  intricate  delicacy  of  its 
ornamentation.  The  colours  used  by 
the  artist  still  look  fresh  and  clear,  the 
forms  traced  are  a  lesson  to  the  artistic 
worker,  and  they  might  well  be  drawn 
upon  by  modern  workers  in  arts  and 
crafts  as  a  source  of  inspiration. 

John  Dixon. 
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IT  is  very  gratifying  to  read,  in  the 
Labour  Gazette,  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  that  work  in  the  printing  and 
kindred  trades  is  better  than  it  was  a 
month  and  a  year  ago.  It  is  still  more 
satisfactory  to  know  that  the  corres¬ 
pondence  from  many  branches  shows 
that  our  section  of  the  allied  trades 
has  claimed  a  share  in  the  improve¬ 
ment. 

With  the  re-assembly  of  Parliament 
on  October  23rd,  the  gaze  of  the 
organised  labour  world  was  focussed 
upon  the  doings  of  our  legislators,  and 
the  progress  of  the  Trades  Disputes 
Bill  was  watched  with  keen  interest. 
During  the  recess  the  Labour  forces 
seem  to  have  gauged  the  possible 
effect  of  the  somewhat  ambiguous 
terms  of  the  measure,  and  have  been 
able  to  secure  a  terminological  im¬ 
provement  that  will  make  it  more 
difficult  for  a  prejudiced  tribunal  to 
pervert  its  meaning  or  inflict  such 
injustices  as  those  inflicted  in  the 
Tafi  Vale  case,  which  cost  the  A.S.R.S. 
£40,000.  Alt  employer  may  no  longer 
exploit  the  slowly  accumulated  funds 
of  a  union,  if  that  union,  by  its 
members  and  by  reasonable  methods, 
has  sought  to  frustrate  his  attempt  to 
cheapen  labour,  and  thus  reduce  the 
already  low  ^  status  of  the  worker  ; 
whilst  he,  the  employer,  may  be 
guilty,  as  Mr.  Shackleton  clearly 
showed,  of  practices  vicious  and  cruel 
with  impunity.  This  may  be  regarded 
as  the  vital  feature  of  the  Bill  as  it 
left  the  Commons.  “  What  next  ?  ” 
Will  the  wishes  of  the  representatives 
of  the  people  be  flouted  by  the  Lords, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Labour  Party’s 
Aliens  Bill  of  last  Session,  which 
sought  to  prevent  the  importation  of 
foreign  blacklegs  for  the  purpose  of 
defeating  our  own  countrymen  when 
struggling  in  dispute  for  conditions 
that  would  make  life  a  little  more 
tolerable  than  it  is  to  many  at  present, 
or  will  the  strategical  move  suggested 
by  Mr.  Balfour  be  followed  ?  The 
ex-Premier,  by-the-by,  sat  silent  in 
the  House  whilst  his  followers  dug 
innumerable  pitfalls  and  tried  in  every 


way  to  destroy  the  Bill ;  but  when  it 
was  clearly  proved  that  no  mutilation 
would  be  permitted,  then  Mr.  Balfour 
gave  it  his  blessing  and  strongly 
hinted  that  the  Lords  would  allow  it 
to  become  law. 

“  It’s  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no  one 
good,”  hence  it  is  possible  that  the 
warfare  being  waged  over  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Bill,  and  the  thinly-veiled^^attempt 
of  the  Bishops  to  hold  captive  the 
young  minds  of  England,  may  induce 
a  feint  at  reasonable  and  fair  legisla¬ 
tion,  and  they  will  probably  hesitate 
to  further  incense  the  workers  by 
again  thwarting  their  chosen  repre¬ 
sentatives,  who  are  seeking  simple 
justice.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  Bill  may  come  from  the  Upper 
House,  like  Daniel  from  the  lion’s  den, 
without  so  much  as  a  scratch. 

The  winter  season  lends  itself  to 
propaganda  work  and  missionary 
effort.  Activities  in  this  direction  are 
evident.  In  the  Printing  and  Kindred 
Trades  there  are  signs  that  the 
workers  are  realising  the  folly  and 
futility  of  isolation  and  sectional 
efforts  to  improve  the  working  con¬ 
ditions,  when  such  movements  are 
necessary.  This  is  a  healthy  state  of 
mind,  and  the  writer  of  these  notes 
can  vouch  that  over  a  widespread 
area  this  is  undoubtedly  true,  and  he 
holds  the  opinion  that,  if  greater 
emphasis  had  been  laid  on  the  objects 
of  our  federation,  as  set  forth  in  our 
constitution,  during  the  years  of  our 
existence  as  a  National  Printing  and 
Kindred  Trades  Federation,  this  state¬ 
ment  would  have  a  still  wider  appli¬ 
cation. 

Let  the  members  of  the  B.  and  M.E. 
O.U.  foster  in  their  own  ranks,  and  in 
the  ranks  of  the  other  sections,  a  deter¬ 
mination  that  the  Federation  shall  yield 
the  very  best  of  which  it  is  capable,  and 
be  the  means  of  welding  together  into  a 
sympathetic  and  helpful  brotherhood, 
ready  to  serve  the  interest  of  each  and 
’all,  the  members  of  the  Printing  and 
Kindred  Trades  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

“  It’s  coming  yet  for  aw  that.” 

W.  H.  D. 
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OUR  COMRADES  ACROSS  THE  SEA. 


(( 


GERMANY. 


W 


ORKSHOPS  that  cause  Dis¬ 
ease  and  favour  Accidents  ” 


is  the  sub.ject  of  an  article  in  tlie  Bool- 
liinders’  News  of  Novernher  10th.  The 
writer  reports  tlie  result  of  a  visit  to 
the  works  of  J.  Schmidt.  l)ook  printer 
and  bookbinder,  Markneukirchen.  The 
macliines  are  placed  too  closely  to¬ 
gether,  and  it  is  only  by  the  greatest 
care  that  accidents  are  not  more 
numerous.  The  sanitary  conditions 
are  of  tlie  worst.  The  proximity-  of 
the  closets  to  the  workrooms  is  so 
close  as  to  taint  all  the  air  entering 
into  the  rooms.  “  It  would  take  up 
too  much  space  to  indicate  the  un¬ 
pleasant  and  injurious  effects  of  this 
dirt  and  filth  on  the  lives  of  the 
workers.  Only  those  who  have  seen 
the  works  with  their  ovni  eyes  can 
form  a  pictiu’e  of  the  place.  " 

Union. — The  advantages  of  com- 
liinations  of  workmen  in  gaining  recog¬ 
nition  of  their  claims  is  shown  in  the 
strike  and  lockout  statistics  for  lilOo. 


The  total  cost  to  the  unions  was  nearlj' 
a  quarter  of  a  million,  and  resulted  in 
reducing  the  number  of  hours  worked 
weekly  as  follows  : — Half-hour,  1,0(52 
workers  ;  1  hour,  9,039  ;  1]  hours, 

220  ;  1|-  hours,  8,870 ;  2  hours, 

11,002;  21  houns,  2,410;  2J  hours, 

0,505  ;  3  hours,  03,439  ;  34  hours, 

4,480  ;  3f  hours,  05  ;  4  hours,  2,50(.)  ; 
5  hours,  4,128;  0  hours,  30,811  ;  7 

hoius,  2,311  ;  8  hours,  051  ;  9  hoiu’s, 
3,008  ;  10  hours,  280  ;  12  hours, 
1,343  ;  15  hours,  2,732  ;  28  hour’s, 
230 ;  30  hours,  14.  There  was  a 

corresponding  advance  in  rates  of  pay. 
Wages  of  414, 100  men  and  women  were 
increased  from  Gd.  to  12s.  (5d.  weeklJ^ 
On  the  other  side,  the  disputes  ended 
unfavourably  for  14,350  workpeople. 
In  their  case,  horn’s  of  work  were 
lengthened  or  w'ages  were  reduced. 

Zurich. — The  Bookbinde7-s'  News  of 
October  20th  strongly  urges  German 
bookbinders  and  others  in  allied  trades 
to  keep  away  from  Zurich.  “  The 
place  suffers  under  a  shameful  re¬ 
action.  .  .  .  Hatred  of  strangers 

has  grown  so  strong  that  Germans  are 
looked  upon  wdth  contempt.  The 
wisest  course  is  to  keep  aw'ay  from  the 
place  this  year  and  next.” 

Fr,4nkfort-on-the-Main.  —  The 
percentage  of  members  in  Frankfort 
appears  to  be  very  small.  At  a  public 
meeting  of  bookbinders,  printers  and 


others,  one  speaker  pointed  out  that, 
wdiilst  50  per  cent  are  organised  in 
some  towns,  in  Mayence  70,  and  in 
Hanau  80  per  cent  are  affiliated  wdth 
the  union,  75  per  cent  of  the  workers 
in  Frankfort  are  non-unionists.  “Only 
25  per  cent  of  our  number  are 
organised,  despite  the  fact  that  the  cost 
of  living  in  our  town  is,  ow'ing  to  the  price 
of  prov’isions,  the  dearest  in  Germany.” 

M.4CHINE  Rulers. — Owing  to  lack 
of  orgaiusation,  the  conditions  of 
w’orkers  in  this  branch  are  far  from 
satisfactory.  Strong  and  steady 
efforts  will  be  made  shortly  to  improve 
matters.  The  Bookbinders''  News  of 
November  17th  concludes  an  article 
on  the  subject  as  follows  : — “  These 
statistics  show'  clearly  wdiere  the  im¬ 
provement  must  begin.  They  will 
open  the  eyes  of  branch  members  and 
show  them  conclusively  that  only  by 
organisation  is  there  any  possibility  of 
betterment.  Those  outside  the  union 
are  invited  to  come  in,  and  then  the 
Bookbinders’  Union  can  help  them.” 

The  Recent  Struggle. — An  Offen¬ 
bach  correspondent  contributes  a 
lengthy  letter  on  the  lessons  of  the 
recent  conflict,  from  w’hich  it  appears 
that  a  great  disparity  exists  in  the 
w'ages  paid  in  towm  and  country  for 
the  same  class  of  work.  “  The  differ¬ 
ence  is  in  some  places  as  great  as  26s. 
weekly  !  Our  duty  is  clear.  ‘  Equal 
duties,  equal  rights,’  must  be  supple¬ 
mented  by — ‘  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
strong  to  support  the  weak.’  ” 
Another  member  makes  an  earnest 
appeal — “  Fellow- W'orkers,  w'e  believe 
that  our  appeal  for  help  will  not  be  in 
vain.  Our  motto  is  ;  ‘  Without  pains, 
no  gains  !  ’  ” 

\\Mrkmen  and  the  Alcohol 
Question. — Such  was  the  first  item 
on  the  agenda  paper  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  bookbinders  in  Dresden. 
The  member  who  introduced  the 
subject  pointed  out  the  mischievous 
errors  that  are  still  entertained  by 
nmnbers  of  w'orkmen  as  to  the  utility 
of  alcohol.  Over  600  physicians  had 
declared  against  its  use.  Two-thirds 
of  the  patients  in  lunatic  asylums 
were  brought  there  through  drink. 
18,000  people  were  every  year  brought 
up  before  magistrates  and  judges  for 
drunkenness.  The  speaker  concluded 
by  urging  those  present  to  give  the 
matter  their  earnest  consideration. 
An  excited  debate  followed,  in  which 
the  greater  number  of  speakers 
declared  in  favour  of  total  abstinence. 
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Note. — Branch  correspondents  are  requested  to 
report  only  those  items  of  information  which  are 
of  general  interest  to  our  members.  Will  they  also 
remember  that  space  is  limited,  and  therefore 
necessary  that  they  give  all  their  information  in 
as  brief  a  form  as  possible. 


Aberdeen. — Trade  still  continues  good,  all 
members  employed.  On  the  occasion  of  Mr. 
McLean’s  semi-jubilee  of  membership  of  the 

B.  and  M.S.C.U.,  he  was  entertained  and  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  handsome  walking  stick  by  his 
fellow-workers,  Mr.  James  McGregor  presiding. 
The  secretary  of  the  branch,  in  making  the 
presentation,  referred  to  Mr.  McLean’s  long 
connection  with  our  Union,  and  said  that  any 
movement  for  the  benefit  of  the  trade  had  always 
found  a  staunch  supporter  in  him,  and  expressed 
the  hope  that  he  might  long  be  enabled  to  make 
use  of  his  present.  Mr.  McLean,  in  responding, 
thanked  all  for  the  token  of  esteem  he  had 
received,  and  hoped  that  good-fellowship  would 
continue  amongst  them. — J.  S.  Strachan. 

BAHROW.—Trade  has  been  fairly  good  this 
quarter,  but  not  so  good  as  this  time  last  year. 
All  our  members  are  fully  employed.  The 
ship  building  trade  is  not  so  brisk  as  we  should 
like  to  see  it,  but  the  steel  trade  is  doing  better 
this  quarter  than  last  quarter.  At  the  Municipal 
Election  the  Labour  Party  had  two  candidates  in 
the  field,  and  one  was  returned  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  Peters,  the  organising  secretary  of  the 
Labour  Party. — M.  Dodd. 

Bath. — Trade  here  has  been  fairly  good  during 
the  past  quarter,  all  our  members  being  fully 
employed. — Edwin  Snell. 

Belfast. — Trade  has  been  fairly  good  here  for 
the  past  month  or  so,  and  shows  signs  of  im¬ 
proving  during  th*  winter.  Several  men  have 
got  employment  during  the  present  quarter,  but 
I  am  sorry  to  report  there  are  still  a  number  on 
our  books  unemployed.  A  movement  was  made 
in  connection  with  this  branch  a  few  months  ago 
lor  an  increase  of  4s.  to  our  present  minimum 
wage.  The  memorial  was  presented  to  the 
employers  on  the  17th  October.  We  got  an 
offer  of  2s.  per  week  increase,  to  commence  first 
pay  day  of  January,  1907.  Owing  to  trouble  at 
present  with  the  'Typographical  Society  on  a 
question  of  advance  of  wage  and  shorter  hours, 
it  was  thought  inadvisable  to  press  for  lull 
amount  asked  for.  We  accepted  the  employers’ 
offer  of  2s.,  making  our  minimum  wage  32s.  per 
week  of  52^  hours. — A.  Nelson.e 

Birmingham. — Trade  here  is  variable,  some 
shops  are  well  up  for  work,  others  are  losing 
time,  but  all  are  looking  forward  to  better  times ; 
and  Birmingham  sends  seasonable  ^-eetings  to 
all.  The  C.E.  paid  a  visit  to  Birmingham  for 
remedial  purposes  on  October  20.  The  deputa¬ 
tion  consisted  of  Mr.  Meeson  (chairman),  Mr. 
Kelly  (C.S.),  and  Mr.  Brittain.  For  some  time 
past  the  “merozite”  spirit  in  the  branch  has 
caused  anxiety,  and  hampered  progress,  and  the 

C. E.  administered  a  tonic  in  the  shape  of  good 
sound  advice.  This,  with  encouragement,  was 


found  to  be  all  that  was  needed,  with  the  result 
that  about  60  members  mentally  determined  to 
put  their  house  in  order  and  mend  their  ways — 
and  by  a  show  of  hands  promised  to  support, 
both  in  their  shops  and  in  branch  management, 
the  best  interests  of  each  and  all,  and  so  relegate 
“merozite”  tactics  to  the  lower  styx.  The 
chairmaii  has  likewise  discovered  another  re¬ 
markable  feature  in  the  branch,  viz.,  that  there 
is  plenty  of  intelligence  in  its  ranks,  and  told 
them  so.  This  coming  so  unexpected,  and  withal 
rather  sudden,  has  produced  a  profound  im¬ 
pression  throughout  the  branch  ;  and  now  that 
unfortunate  individual,  the  branch  correspon¬ 
dent,  hourly  expects  to  be  relieved  of  his  seals 
of  office.  Nevertheless,  his  last  line  will  be, 
“  Go-a-head,  Birmingham  !” — W.  H.  Pox. 

Bradford. — During  the  past  quarter  trade  has 
been  exceedingly  good.  It  is  many  a  long  day 
since  such  a  small  amount  was  paid  out  tor 
local  relief.  We  are  able  to  record  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  local  Printing  and  Kindred  Trades 
Federation  with  a  membership  of  close  upon  700 ; 
in  the  new  year  it  will  exceed  this  number.  We 
anticipate  giving  close  attention  to  the  conditions 
of  the  printing  and  kindred  trades  in  Bradford. 
During  the  month  of  October  many  of  us  were 
engaged  in  the  fierce  struggle  to  secure  seats  on 
behalf  of  Labour  in  the  City  Council,  and  we 
have  added  one  to  our  L  abour  group,  which  now 
numbers  eleven  members.  My  own  defeat  is 
accounted  for  by  a  combination  of  Liberal  and 
Conservative  to  defeat  Labour,  which  also 
occurred  in  two  or  three  other  wards.  We  have 
good  reason  to  be  proud  of  our  large  polls  ;  it  is 
only  a  question  of  time,  and  we  shall  arrive. 
The  workers  are  slowly  awakening  for  their  own 
emancipation. — A.  T.  Sutton. 

Carlisle. —  Unemployment  in  most  trades 
here  is  sure  to  be  keenly  felt  during  the  winter 
months.  With  bookbinders  work  is  only  mode¬ 
rate.  At  the  recent  municipal  election  our  Mr. 
Wilkinson  polled  318  votes  against  Mr.  Carr’s 
(biscuit  manufacturers)  447.  Though  defeated, 
Mr.  Wilkinson  did  well,  and  will  try  again. 
Carlisle  has  no  fair  contract  clause.  The 
municipal  workers  hope  to  remedy  this  state  of 
things,  and  will  run  candidates  lor  the  Carlisle 
Guardians,  the  Cumberland  County  Council, 
and  the  Rural  District  Council. — The  Scribe. 

Derby. — The  trade  g:enerally  is  pretty  brisk 
here  at  present,  and  in  some  instances  out¬ 
side  help  is  being  sought,  so  that  my  report 
gives  me  pleasure  in  the  writing  of  it.  Last 
night  one  of  our  ardent  members  (Mr.  T.  W. 
Bilson)  delivered  a  lecture  to  the  students  of 
Messrs.  Bemrose  and  Sons’  technical  class,  and 
it  will  be  pleasing  to  my  readers  to  know  that 
the  lecture,  which  was  on  “  Finishing,”  was  ably 
given,  and  heartily  appreciated  by  those  present, 
who  included  not  only  those  directly  connected 
with  this  branch,  but  a  goodly  number  of 
workers  in  the  kindred  trades.  May  this  fever 
for  learning  spread !  The  members  of  the 
Derby  Branch  join  with  me  in  wishing  all  our 
fellow-craftsmen  “A  Happy  and  more  Pros¬ 
perous  New  Year.” — S.  R.  Spreckley. 

Dublin. — Trade  continues  bad,  all  branches 
being  affected.  I  would  strongly  advise  mem- 
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bers  who  are  out  of  work  not  to  come  to  Dublin 
at  present. — Robt.  Burke. 

Halif.vx. — Trade  here  has  only  been  moderate 
the  last  quarter.  Several  men  have  been  on 
short  time,  but  we  have  not  anyone  signing  at 
the  time  of  writing.  All  the  shops  are  slack  but 
one. — T.  .Johnson. 

Hull. — We  are  xileased  to  report  that  trade 
has  improved.  We  have  no  one  signing  the 
book,  and  trust  that  the  tide  has  turned  for  the 
better.  The  local  Kindred  Trades  Federation 
has  just  completed  another  year  of  its  existence, 
althoug'h  nothing  startling  to  report.  We  are 
alive  to  the  need  of  more  federation  of  the 
various  sections  of  our  trade  and  of  getting  in 
harmony  with  one  another.  One  of  the  features 
of  the  coming  year  is  to  see  if  something  cannot 
be  done  to  organise  the  females  of  our  trades, 
and  I  hope  before  another  year  is  over  this  will 
he  a  fact-  Could  any  member  of  the  Union  let 
me  have  a  copy  of  the  rules  of  branches  where 
there  are  such  federations. — F.  Drewery. 

Hydj;. — Trade  has  been  rather  quiet  for  a 
month  or  so  (three  or  four  of  our  members 
signing  for  local  relief  during  the  quarter), 
stationery  binding  being  the  branch  chiefly 
affected.  At  the  time  of  writing  there  is  every 
prospect  of  an  improvement  in  trade. — Harry 
Winterbotham. 

Leicester. — All  members  fully  employed,  but, 
considering  the  time  of  the  year,  trade  is  not 
what  it  should  he.  The  wages  movement  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  last  issue  is  not  settled  yet,  but 
hope  to  be  able  to  report  better  news  next 
issue.— R.  W.  Winterton. 

Liverpool. — Trade  has  imiiroved  here,  and  I 
sincerely  hope  for  its  continuation.  Under  the 
auspices  of  the  Liverpool  and  District  Com¬ 
mercial  Printing  and  Kindred  Trades  Federation 
a  dinner  and  concert  was  held,  to  receive  the 
delegates  representing  the  National  Printing 
and  Kindred  Trades  Federation  To  say  the 
gathering  was  a  success  is  a  brief  report  of  an 
occasion  that  will  live  in  our  memory.  The 
Liverpool  Printing  and  Kindred  Trades  Federa¬ 
tion  have  protested  against  a  decision  of  the 
Liverpool  City  Council  “to  invite  tenders  tor 
printing,  bookbinding,  and  stationery  contracts  ” 
from  outside  the  city,  and  we  have  reason  to  feel 
assured  that  our  protest  will  not  be  easily  over¬ 
looked.  We  have  the  fair  trade  clause  on  our 
side,  and  therefore  object  to  the  system  of 
applying  for  goods  without  considering  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  they  are  produced.  I  fully 
expect  that  we  will  succeed  in  retaining  the 
work,  and  hope  that  the  effort  to  organise  our 
craftsmen  in  Chester  will  also  be  successful. — 
Thos.  H.  Southall. 

London. — Trade  abnormally  dull.  Most  of 
those  who  are  in  work  are  only  working  ordinary 
hours.  Some  houses  are  working  short  time — 
a  fact  that  speaks  volumes.  An  exhibition 
of  Jewish  art  and  antiquities  is  being  held  at 
Whitechapel.  Exquisite  gold  and  silver  work 
of  rare  and  curiously  designed  workmanship ; 
pictures  and  portraits  by  Jewish  artists  of  well- 
known  fame  in  the  artistic  world  ;  books  and 
MSS.  from  the  11th  to  the  18th  century — quaint, 
eccentric,  beautiful,  bizarre — all  worth  study¬ 
ing  ;  needlework  of  cunningly-wrought  devices, 
speaking  in  loud  tones  for  the  gifts  of  the 
workers.  It  is  a  marvellous  show. — A.  J.  Carter. 

Manchester. — I  am  pleased  to  report  that  a 
remarkable  wave  of  prosperity  is  passing  over 
our  trade  here.  At  the  time  of  writing  we 
have  not  a  member  unemployed.  This  has  not 
happened  for  some  years  past,  and  we  fervently 
hope  it  will  continue  for  some  time.  Our  belated 
wage  movement  looks  like  being  settled.  The 


employers  have  offered,  and,  though  somewhat 
reluctant,  we  have  accepted  an  unconditional 
advance  of  one  shilling  on  our  present  minimum, 
to  take  place  first  week  in  1907,  to  he  followed 
by  a  further  advance  of  one  shilling  and  six¬ 
pence  if  a  satisfactory  and  mutual  under¬ 
standing  is  come  to  at  a  National  Conference, 
which  the  Federation  of  Master  Printers  sug¬ 
gest  shall  be  held  early  in  1907,  on  the  subject 
of  female  and  juvenile  labour.  This  proposal 
of  a  National  Conference  will,  of  course,  receive 
the  most  serious  consideration  of  ourC.E.  The 
much  vexed  question  of  union  and  non-union 
men  working  side  by  side,  which  I  consider  is  a 
blot  on  our  working  conditions,  and  which 
seldom,  if  ever,  leads  to  the  end  it  was  intended 
for,  should  engage  our  early  attention.— J. 
Dixon. 

Nottingh.vii. — I  have  pleasure  in  repox'ting 
that  trade  here  is  fairly  good  just 
now.  We  have  had  a  much  better  quarter 
than  for  some  time  past.  I  trust  that  this  is  a 
forerunner  of  the  busy  seasons  we  have  all  been 
looking  forward  to  for  so  long. — H.  Cavers. 

Oldham. — Trade  seems  brisk  here,  all  mem¬ 
bers  being  fully  employed.  There  are  also  in 
addition  three  members  from  other  branches 
here  Hope  to  report  in  the  next  Journal  an 
increase  in  the  minimum  wage. — S.  Hulse. 

Oxford. — At  time  of  writing  trade  here  leaves 
much  to  be  desired.  In  spite  of  persistent 
endeavour  in  propagandist  work  on  our  part, 
we  have  still  a  few  members  of  the  craft  here 
who  obstinately  refuse  to  come  within  the  Union. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  most  of  these  outsiders 
are  in  the  employ  of  one  of  the  oldest  members 
of  our  society,  hut  it  is  hopied  they  will  soon 
come  to  recognise  that  the  only  hope  for  the 
bettermenr  of  the  conditions  under  which  we 
work  lies  in  united  effort.  The  Labour  move¬ 
ment  received  its  annual  douche  of  cold  water 
at  the  recent  elections,  two  seats  being  contested 
with  very  poor  results.  The  cause  of  Labour  is 
but  very  little  understood  or  appreciated  here, 
but  we  are  ever  looking  forward  to  the  time 
when  the  working  class  will  have  direct  repre¬ 
sentation  in  the  government  of  our  historic 
city. — Stanley  Dearlove. 

Sheffield.  — In  my  last  report  I  mentioned  the 
fact  that  a  Yorks  County  Printing  and  Kindred 
Trades  Federation  had  been  formed.  Though 
only  in  its  infancy  it  has  already  won  its  spurs, 
as  through  its  instrumentality  the  separated 
forces  of  the  allied  trades  of  both  Bradford  and 
Huddersfield  have  been  brought  together. 
Wakefield  also  has  been  visited  with  the  same 
end  in  view,  and  arrangements  are  being  made 
to  hold  meetings  at  Halifax  and  Dewsbury. 
The  officials  hope  that  ere  long  the  whole  county 
will  he  federated  from  end  to  end,  believing  that 
there  is  urgent  need  and  unlimited  scope  for 
remedial  work.  All  will  join  in  hearty  con¬ 
gratulations  to  Mr.  0.  Connellan,  the  vice- 
president,  on  his  election  to  the  Leeds  City 
Council.  Trade  is  fairly  good  and  our  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  members  of  the  kindred  trades  is 
of  the  friendliest  nature ;  this  remark  applies  to 
Barnsley  and  Rotherham  also. — A.  Murray. 

Shrewsbury. — Trade  vei-y  fair  last  quarter, 
all  members  being  fully  employed.— G.  Lloyd. 

Whitehaven. — Pleased  to  report  trade  fairly 
good  this  quarter,  all  our  members  being  fully 
employed.  J.  Pattinson. 

Worcester. — Pleased  to  report  a  decided 
improvement  in  our  trade  in  this  district. — 
W.  H.  Atkins. 
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EDITORIAL. 


The  interesting  series  of  articles  by 
Mr.  S.  Stubbings,  on  the“  Book¬ 
binders’  Pension  Society,”  are  brought 
to  a  close  in  the  present  issue.  We  trust 
that,  as  a  result  of  the  extended  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  valuable  work  being  done 
by  this  institution,  many  provincial 
subscribers  may  be  obtained,  and  the 
good  work  thus  sp^read  over  a  vastly 
extended  area.  Full  information  may 
be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  secretary 
of  the  society,  W.  T.  Rawlinson,  7, 
Frederick  Street,  London,  W.C. 

The  note  from  our  Middlesbrough 
Branch  correspondent,  intimating  the 
intention  of  the  branch  to  hold  an 
exhibition  of  bookbindings,  and  re¬ 
questing  information  about  lecturers 
for  their  guild,  opens  up  a  very 
interesting  question.  This  is  not  the 
first  request  of  a  similar  character  that 
has  reached  us,  and  indicates  that  a 
demand  exists  for  educational  work  in 
some  of  our  branches  at  all  events.  We 
should  be  glad  to  know  how  far  this 
feeling  extends  and  whether  it  repre¬ 
sents  a  considerable  body  of  opinion. 
We  have  long  been  of  the  opinion  that 
an  effort  might  be  made  through  the 
agency  of  the  Bookbinders''  Trade 
Journal  to  organise  ail  the  available 
educational  forces  we  possess  for 


mutual  help  throughout  the  union. 
We  have  many  men  in  our  own  ranks, 
of  considerable  experience  and  ability, 
who  would  probably  be  willing  to  give 
their  services  when  called  upon  by  any 
branch  engaged  in  educational  work, 
if  they  could  be  assiued  of  out-of- 
pocket  expenses  in  return.  It  would  be 
of  immense  value  to  the  union  at  large 
if  a  series  of  meetings  could  be  or¬ 
ganised  up  and  down  the  country  for 
the  purpose  of  hearing  addresses  on 
some  technical  or  historical  aspect  of 
our  craft.  Nor  need  the  subjects  be 
confined  within  such  narrow  limits. 
Useful  propaganda  work  could  be 
undertaken,  and  lectures  on  the 
history,  development  and  value  of 
trade-unionism,  or  other  cognate  sub¬ 
jects  be  dealt  with  at  such  meetings. 
The  ordinary  trade  union  business 
meetings  are  too  full  of  dry  detail  and 
routine  work  to  allow  of  time  being 
spent  on  matters  of  an  educational 
character ;  but  occasional  special 
meetings,  to  which  outsiders,  non- 
unionists,  and  apprentices  could  be 
invited,  and  at  which  an  address 
would  be  given  by  a  competent 
visitor  from  some  other  branch  would 
awaken  a  revived  interest  in  many 
branches  which  are  now  moribund 
and  would  act  as  a  powerful  stimulant 
in  all  things  pertaining  to  trade- 
unionism. 
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THE  CHARTERHOUSE. 

( Concluded.) 

ETTRRS  patent,  for  tlie  Hospital 
were  issued  in  June,  101 1. 
Sutton  himself  was  to  l)e  first  master, 
but  death  overtook  him  on  December 
12th  of  the  same  year  at  his  house  in 
Hackney.  Scarcely  were  the  remains 
of  the  good  man  laid  to  rest  than 
greetliness  and  envy  reared  their 
heatls  and  opened  their  mouths  to 
swallow  the  estate  intended  for  the 
poor.  Thomas  Baxter,  a  cousin  of 
Sutton,  was  the  first  to  try  con¬ 
clusions  with  the  law.  He  laid  a 
claim  to  the  whole  property,  and 
attempted  forcibly  to  take  possession 
of  the  Charterhouse.  The  case  was 
tried  and  the  claimant  nonsuited. 
Bacon— the  wise  a.nd  timid,  the  mean 
courtier  and  false  friend — ',vas  tlie  next 
to  try  and  wrest  the  estate  from  the 
object  intended.  He  used  all  Ids 
eloquence  and  learning  to  fritter  away, 
for  alien  purposes,  the  noble  bequest. 
His  subtle  letter  to  James  I.  is  an 
instance  of  perverted  talent.  James, 
also,  was  a  wee  bit  timid.  His  greedy 
fingers  itched  to  handle  tlie  money, 
but  his  timidity  stopjjed  him  from 
confiscating  the  property,  as  Bacon 
proposed  ;  so  he  politely  dropped  a 
hint  to  the  executors  that  he  would 
accept  £10,hdO  to  repair  the  bridge  of 
Berwick-upon-Tweed.  J'hey reluctantly 


complietl.  James,  the  son  of  Alary-o’- 
Scots,  liad  as  much  idea  of  real 
liberty  as  a  Centi'al  African  slave 
trader.  He  was  a  very  clever’ and 
leai'iied  man — so  clever,  indeed,  that 
his  compatriot,  Henry  lA^.  of  France, 
dubbed  him  “  the  wisest  fool  in 
Christemlom,”  Like  most  tactless 
men,  he  had  the  misfortune  of  being 
led  by  a  clever  intriguer.  Bacon  was 
worsted.  Buckingham  tried  his  hand. 
He  demaiuled  the  revenues  of  the 
Charterhouse  to  pay  the  army  of  his 
royal  but  impecunious  master.  Sir 
Edward  Coke  stepped  forward  and 
defended  the  charity  from  the  King’s 
aggression  and  came  out  triumphantly. 
From  that  period  the  Hospital  reared 
its  head  serene  as  a  harbour  for  the 
vanquished  in  life’s  struggle. 

To  give  any  details  of  the  scheme 
as  Sutton  intended  it  would  be  out  of 
the  limits  of  this  paper.  The  scholars 
of  the  foundation  were  not  to  exceed 
forty,  v’ho  were  fed,  educated,  and 
partially  clothed  by  the  institution. 
The  governors  include  the  King  and 
Archbishops,  Cabinet  Ministers,  &c., 
and  number  nineteen.  Each  select  a 
boy  in  turn  as  \'acancies  occur.  The 
poor  brethren — a  special  feature  of 
this  charity — number  about  eighty, 
and  each  receives  £30  a  year  and 
comfortable  rooms  to  live  in.  They 
attend  chapel  tuice  a  day  and  dine 
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together  in  the  fine  old  hall.  To  give 
even  a  tithe  of  the  illustrious  names 
of  the  men  who  have  benefited  by 
this  foundation  would  be  impossible. 
Among  them  are  Richard  Crashaw  and 
the  ill-starred  cavalier-poet,  Richard 
Lovelace  ;  Joseph  Addison  and  Rich¬ 
ard  Steele  ;  John  Wesley  ;  Lord 
Liverpool,  Prime  Minister  of  England  ; 
General  Havelock;  W.  M.  Thackeray, 
the  novelist  ;  John  Leech,  the  artist  ; 
Grote,  the  Greek  historian  ;  and 
Baden  Powell.  Thackeray  has  im¬ 
mortalised  his  old  school  in  “  The 
Newcombs.”  His  description  of  the 
death  of  Thomas  Newcomb  is  pathetic 
and  tearful — “  At  the  usual  evening 
hour  the  chapel  bell  began  to  toll,  and 
Thomas  Newcomb’s  hands  outside  the 
bed  feebly  beating  time,  and  just  as 
the  last  bell  struck,  a  peculiar  sweet 
smile  shone  over  his  face,  and  he 
lifted  up  his  head  a  little  and  quickly 
said  ‘  Adsum  !  ’  and  fell  back. 

He  whose  heart  was  that  of  a  little 
child  had  answered  to  his  name  and 
stood  in  the  presence  of  the  Master.” 
There  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  tolerant  men  that  learning  owes  a 
deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  much 
abused  tenants  of  monasteries.  The 
Carthusians  had  at  least  their  share 
of  sturdy  toilers,  whose  life’s  silent 
but  faithful  labour  was  and  is  often 
summed  up  in  an  old,  worn  folio. 

A.  J.  C. 


OUR  COMRADES  ACROSS  THE  SEA. 

GERMANY. 

PRINCE  VON  BULOW,  in  a  letter 
to  ^General  von  Liebert,  said,  a 
short  time  before  the  recent  elections, 
“  Although  no  state  does  so  much  for 
the  present  and  future  welfare  of  its 
workpeople  as  the  German  State, 
although  the  German  worker  is  the 
best  educated  in  the  world,  yet  there 
are  millions  who  give  their  conscious 
adhesion  to  a  party  who  would  over¬ 
throw  the  State  and  society.  From 
such  a  tyranny  the  German  people 
must  rid  itself  and  become  free.”  It 
may  be  of  interest  to  know  what  the 
German  State  does  for  its  workpeople, 
and — although  the  Chancellor  ignored 
it — to  ascertain  what  the  workpeople 
do  for  the  State.  Fortunately  we  are 
able  to  test  the  soundness  of  Prince 
von  Billow’s  claim  by  conclusive  evi¬ 


dence  adduced  by  the  Correspondenz- 
blatt,  reproduced  by  the  Editor  of 
the  German  Bookbinders'  News.  The 
figures  gi^•en  are  in  shillings,  and 
relate  to  the  various  forms  of  com¬ 
pulsory  insurance  enforced  in  Ger¬ 
many.  In  the  year  1904  the  total 
amount  paid  out  to  those  insured 
against  illness  was  213,931,462s.,  an 
average  of  £1  per  head.  The  total 
premiums  paid  was  230  millions.  Of 
the  latter  sum  the  workers  subscribed 
160  millions  at  least,  and  the  employers 
70  millions.  Not  a  single  penny  was 
contributed  by  the  State. 

Accident  insurance  cost  164,132,886s., 
and  the  whole  of  this  was  met  by  the 
employers.  117  millions  was  absorbed 
by  workers  incapacitated  by  per¬ 
manent  illness  and  old  age.  The 
greater  part  of  this  sum  was  met  by 
equal  contributions — 7  7, 043, 900s.  each, 
and  45,125,431s.  was  contributed  by 
the  State.  The  45  millions  given  by 
the  State  averaged  3s.  6d.  to  each 
of  the  insured. 

Towards  the  total  cost  of  these  three 
forms  of  insurance — 1,  temporary  ill¬ 
ness  ;  2,  accident  ;  3,  permanent 

illness  and  old  age — the  workers  con¬ 
tributed  237  millions,  41  per  cent  ; 
the  employers,  51-2  per  cent ;  and  the 
State,  7 '9  per  cent. 

The  average  amount  paid  for  the 
whole  year  to  each  worker  was  34s. 
How  much  of  this  amount,  it  may  be 
asked,  was  paid  to  the  worker  by  the 
State  ?  The  answer  is,  an  average  of 
three  farthings  a  day.  Such  is  the 
overwhelming  generosity  of  the  State ! ! 
And  yet  German  workmen  are  not 
contented  !  !  !  How  niggardly,  in 
comparison,  is  the  workmen’s  gift  to 
the  State  !  ! 

In  rates  and  taxes  alone,  for  every 
family  of  five,  he  pays  only  85s.  per 
year  ;  and  to  maintain  the  system  of 
protection  he  must  pay  another  80s. 
in  enhanced  prices  for  food  stuffs  alone. 
Flour,  meat,  coffee  and  salt  are  all 
taxed.  The  State  is  constantly  taking 
money  out  of  the  workman’s  pocket. 
The  blood-tax — the  extra  cost  of  main¬ 
taining  the  army  and  navy — grows 
heavier  year  by  year.  At  every  turn 
the  German  burden-bearer  is  met  with 
the  cry,  “  Pay,  pay,  pay.”  L^nfor- 
tunately  he  has  not — despite  what 
Prince  von  Billow  says  to  the  contrary 
— as  much  to  pay  with  as  the  worker 
in  Great  Britain,  America,  or  France. 
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THE  BOOKBINDERS’  PENSION  AND 
ASYLUM  SOCIETY-  III. 


BY  S.  STUBBINGS, 

\Conchided.^\ 


James  Shaw,  tor  34  years  a  iieiisioner  in  the 
Asylum.  Elected  1871,age67:  died  1894,  aged 90. 


The  Asylum  Committee  recom¬ 
mended  tlia-t  a  plot  of  ground 
(one  acre  and  an  eighth)  in  tlie  Balls 
Pond  Road,  Islington,  should  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  £5.7(1  This  was  agreed  to. 
and  the  plot  was  secured.  An  un¬ 
fortunate  dis]3Ute  over  the  selection 
of  trustees  widened  the  breach  between 
the  two  charities,  so  that  new  rules 
were  framed  to  meet  the  altered 
circumstances,  and  it  is  noteworthy 
that  no  mention  was  made  in  these  for 
the  housing  of  the  pensioners.  Various 
plans  were  considered  and  schemes 
formulated  for  obtaining  funds.  One 
of  the  most  a.d\'antageous  was  the 
inauguration  of  weekly  harmonic  even¬ 
ings  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
metropolis.  The  subscription  of  a 
penny  a  w'eek  was  pooled,  and  draws 
took  place  periodically  for  10s.  dona¬ 
tions  to  the  Asylum  Fund,  constituting 
the  winner  a  donor  with  a  vote  for  life. 

The  first  of  these  “  Auxiliaries  ”  was 
held  at  the  Sexford  Arms.  C'lerkenwell  ; 


the  second  at  the  Plough.  Bloomsbury, 
and  se\-en  or  eight  others  followed 
rapidly  in  other  districts.  They  re¬ 
mained  popular — especially  while  men 
lived  almost  on  the  doorstep  of  the 
workshop — for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
but  nearly  all  had  flickered  out  in 
lS(i3.  But  they  had  served  their 
purpose  well,  for  over  £‘2.36h  had  been 
subscribed  by  their  means  in  26  years. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  readers  of 
this  Journal  to  learn  that  an  “  Auxili¬ 
ary  ■’  was  organised  in  far-away 
Aberdeen  by  Air.  A.  Smith,  in  184i, 
with  a  membership  of  ten  subscribers 
at  twopence  a  week,  and  in  an  appeal 
to  the  trade  of  the  Granite  City  on 
behalf  of  the  Asylum  Society,  it  was 
modestly  asserted  that  “  one-fourth 
of  the  binders  in  London  were  Scotch¬ 
men.’' 

.Altogether  this  Auxiliary  remitted 
£12.  4s.  6d.  in  the  course  of  two  years, 
when  they  ceased  to  subscribe,  though 
I  can  find  no  record  that  the  Scotch¬ 
men  went  home.  About  this  period 
Mr.  J.  Jaffa.ry,  an  ardent  supporter, 
went  on  a  walking  tour  and  received 
promises  from  Oxford,  Birmingham, 
Woh-erhampton,  Wrexham,  Liverpool, 
and  Preston,  but,  although  10s.  is 
credited  to  Bradford,  I  fear  the 
promises  were  not  redeemed.  But 
though  so  engrossed  in  gathering 
funds  for  their  own  charities,  the 
London  men  were  not  insensible  tO' 
the  apj)eal  issued  by  the  Dublin  Book¬ 
binders'  Pension  Society,  for  I  find 
weekly  subscriptions  were  receiA  ed  at 
two  houses  for  that  society. 

Besides  the  auxiliaries,  steamboat 
excursions,  theatre  benefits  and  every 
form  of  entertainment  possible  were 
arranged  in  order  to  raise  funds  to- 
enable  the  committee  to  commence 
building  the  asylum.  At  last,  in  May, 
1843,  they  were  able  to  start,  and  the 
centre  of  the  asylum  was  erected  at  a 
cost  of  £1,669.  An  inscription  stone 
was  set  in  the  almost  finished  build¬ 
ing  on  July  4th,  engraved  simply 
with  “  Bookbinders  Provident  Asylum, 
established  A.D.  1839,  erected  l‘843.”' 

This  ceremony  was  celebrated  by 
a  dinner,  attended  by  -250  members 
and  friends,  and  the  donations  received 
on  that  occasion  amounted  to  £58.  10s. 
A  few  months  saw  the  building  com¬ 
pleted,  and  nominations  received  for 
election  of  inmates.  Then  it  was 
discovered  that  no  applicant  of  the 
Asylum  Society  was  eligible  under  the 
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rules,  and  so  at  a  meeting  in  October 
it  was  decided  to  revert  to  the  original 
scheme,  “  That  all  pensioners  are  to  be 
■considered  eligible  to  become  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  asylum,  &c.”  Three 
pensioners  were  therefore  elected  in 
March,  and  took  possession  of  their 
apartments  on  Whit- Monday,  May 
27th,  1844,  amidst  the  joyful  satis¬ 
faction  of  numerous  friends.  October 
saw  five  more  elected,  making  a  total 
of  eight  inmates  in  six  months,  of 
whom  three  were  women. 

From  this  time  onward,  circulars, 
deputations,  and  every  conceivable 
method  of  increasing  the  funds  were 
tried.  Copies  of  the  last  Annual 
Report  were  suitably  bound  and  pre¬ 
sented  through  an  influential  friend 
to  H.M.  the  Queen,  the  Prince  Consort, 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  1850,  and 
the  response  took  the  gratifying  form 
of  a  donation  of  £25  from  the  Prince 
Consort. 

Eventually,  in  1852,  the  east  wing 
was  built  at  a  cost  of  £1,178.  A  few 
years  after  in  ’65  the  two  societies 
were  amalgamated. 

Twenty  years  were  allowed  to  elapse 
ere  the  committee  felt  justified  in 
erecting  the  west  wing,  but  in  1874 
this  also  was  completed,  costing  £1,227. 

In  1881  a  legacy  of  £1,100  in  consols 
was  left  to  the  institution  by  Mrs. 
Ferguson,  a  widow  of  a  retired  tallow- 
chandler,  who  had  often  remarked  to 
her  of  his  wish  to  help  the  Bookbinders’ 
Asylum  Society  because  it  was  so  poor. 
With  this  legacy  and  the  proceeds  of 
a  jubilee  celebration,  two  additional 
cottages  were  erected  as  a  frontage 
to  each  wing  in  1882,  costing  nearly 
£1,400  for  the  four  houses,  and  thus 
completing  the  Asylum  buildings. 

It  has  been  the  keen  regret  of  the 
members  for  many  years  that,  although 
we  have  the  rooms,  the  finances  of 
the  society  will  not  permit  of  the 
election  of  pensioners  to  occupy  all  of 
them,  but  several  have  to  be  let  to 
tenants  as  a  source  of  income  for  the 
society. 

Two  years  ago  an  entire  new  drain¬ 
age  system  had  to  be  laid,  involving 
an  outlay  of  £700.  This  had  to  be 
withdrawn  from  the  capital  accormt 
and  so  depleted  the  interest,  which  is 
a  source  of  revenue.'  With  48  pen¬ 
sioners  to  be  supported  and  the  build¬ 
ings  to  be  kept  in  proper  condition,  a 
grave  responsibility  rests  with  the 
committee  to  maintain  a  reserve  large 


enough  to  secure  the  permanency  of 
the  pensions  and  home. 

During  the  76  years  of  it.3  existence 
a  total  of  233  members  have  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  benefits  at  a  rough 
average  cost  of  £33  per  annum,  or  an 
average  total  of  £300  each  person. 

In  these  circumstances  may  I  appeal 
to  our  fellow-craftsmen  in  the  provinces 
to  become  members  of  our  institution 
(for  it  is  open  to  all  in  the  trade),  and 
they  will  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  they  are  helping  those  who 
have  helped  others,  and  if  dire  neces¬ 
sity  compels,  the  satisfaction  also  that 
a  pension  and  home  awaits  them. 
(See  advt.  on  cover.) 

It  should  not  be  a  local  society,  and 
so  we  invite  all  friends  to  help  us  to 
make  it  what  its  title  denotes — The 
Bookbinders’’  Pension  and  Asylum 
Society. 

THE  REVIVAL  OF  ART  BINDING. 

There  is  a  certain  class  of  people 
in  all  stages  of  society  who  take 
a  delight  in  giving  an  exaggerated 
expression  of  admiration  for  all  pro¬ 
ductions  of  a  past  age.  I  have  heard 
of  and  have  read  articles  extolling  the 
printing  and  binding  of  books  of  a 
remote  period,  and  1  know  of  more 
than  one  person  who  delight  in  be¬ 
littling  the  products  of  our  craft  at 
the  present  time.  I  admit  fully  the 
admiration  my  friends  express  for  the 
fine  qualities  to  be  found  in  the  earlier 
specimens  of  bookbinders’  art,  and  I 
look  upon  people  who  cannot  admire 
the  exquisite  colouring  and  the  beau¬ 
tiful  qualities  of  the  gold  to  be  found 
in  the  manuscripts  of  500  and  600 
years  old  as  people  who  have  lost  the 
faculty  for  beauty.  Yet  I  cannot 
disguise  my  feelings  of  astonishment 
when  I  hear  people  decry  the  modern 
binding  as  tasteless  and  wanting  in 
beauty  of  expression  and  workman¬ 
ship. 

The  pre-sent  is  the  age  for  cheapness, 
and  the  producers  of  books  are  com¬ 
pelled  by  the  necessity  of  acute 
competition  to  place  upon  the  market 
the  lowest  priced  .  .  ■tide  he  can  pro¬ 
duce.  The  prudent  man  who  hopes 
to  meet  his  competing  rivals  must 
avail  himself  of  every  means  which 
tends  to  lessen  the  cost  of  production. 
Noth  withstanding  this  the  books  that 
are  produced  to-day  will  bear  in¬ 
spection  in  many  respects  with  their 
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oilier  compeers.  Some  of  the  cheap 
cloth  ami  leathei'  books  are  mar\-els, 
ami  one  can  hardly  refrain  from  ex- 
lii'essing  surprise  that  an\’  profit  can 
he  made  on  them.  The  imposing  bnt 
limited  numlier  of  names  of  the  classic 
art  binders  and  patrons  which  are 
constantly  fpioted  as  precious  and 
priceless  are  .\ldine.  IMaioli,  Grolier, 
Eve,  Jerome  and  Roger  Payne.  We 
can  give  them  unstijited  praise  without 
detractina  in  the  least  from  the  beauty 
and  excellent  workmanship  of  modern 


itself  a  work  of  art,  to  be  made  sound 
and  beautiful  as  a  whole  and  upon  all 
its  parts  and  upon  all  the  arts  and 
crafts  of  life  of  whatever  kind  a 
ministrant  thereto."  Without  dis¬ 
cussing  that  ])osition  we  can  safely 
say  that  such  thoughts  undoubtedly 
animate  the  minds  of  modern  art 
binders — the  delightful  creations  these 
men  have  given  us  is  e^'idence  of  the 
fact. 

{To  be  contimied). 


feorsn,  Ubskinf.h,  and  Tooled  ev  F.  Sanoorski. 


binders.  Cobden  Sanderson  is  a  notable 
pioneer  of  the  revival  of  art  binding. 
Douglas  Cockerall  is  another  who  has 
made  a  name  in  this  degenerate  age. 
but  not  the  least  among  the  individual¬ 
ists  is  j\Ir.  F.  Sangorski,  some  examples 
of  whose  work  we  herewith  produce, 
and  for  cjuality  of  workmanship,  beauty 
of  design,  and  excellence  of  production, 
few  modern  binders  surpass  him. 

Cobden  Sanderson  has  said,  "  He 
came  to  look  upon  society  itself — upon 
the  wants  and  progress  of  society  as 


ALUMINHJIVI  (SILVER  AND  GOLD)  AND 
FOILS.  AND  THEIR  APPLICATION  TO 
THE  FINISHING  OF  BOOKS. 

BY  ADAM  SEDB.4E. 

EW  finishers  har’e  a  good  word  to 
say  for  ahmiinium.  They  in¬ 
variably  dejirecate  its  use,  and  bless, 
or  otherwise,  the  man  who  first  intro¬ 
duced  it  into  the  finisher’s  department. 
None  the  less,  of  late  years  its  use  for 
certain  classes  of  cheap  work,  such  as 
trade  catalogues  and  fixture  cards,  has 
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enormously  increased,  and  finishers 
generally  are  expected  to  be  able  to 
use  it  when  necessary.  There  is  no 
denying  that  the  quality  of  this 
material  has  greatly  improved  of  late 
years,  and  that  it  has  altogether  out¬ 
distanced  its  predecessor,  Dutch 
metal ;  still,  even  now,  there  are 
certain  peculiarities  about  aluminium 
that  make  it  anything  but  popular 
with  the  ordinary  finisher,  and  make 
him  never  feel  quite  confident  of  the 
result  when  he  is  about  to  use  it. 

BouNr,  Designed,  and 


In  its  pure  state — silver — it  is  most 
trying  and  unsatisfactory  to  deal  with, 
especially  when  it  is  being  worked  on 
what  is  called  “  calf  paper.”  The 
blocker  is  on  thorns  from  start^^to 
finish  of  his  job.  Each  case  blocked 
has  to  be  carefully  watched,  because, 
whilst  apparently  solid  on  leaving  the 
blocking  press,  when  you  come  to 
brush  off  the  waste  leaf,  the  chances 
are  that  you  will  brush  off  far  more 
than  you  want,  owing  to  the  greasy 
nature  of  the  metal.  It  is  not  I  so 
Tooled  by  P.  Sangokski. 


These  peculiarities  are  inseparable 
from  the  nature  of  the  metal. 

Any  book  on  chemistry  will  tell  us 
that  aluminium  is  the  most  greasy  of 
known  metals,  and  it  has  always  been 
a  source  of  difficulty  on  that  account. 
At  one  time  the  Government  offered 
a  reward  of  £10,000  for  anyone  who 
could  discover  a  flux  that  would 
solder  aluminimn,  and  for  many  years 
the  reward  remained  unclaimed. 
Eventually  a  Birmingham  manu¬ 
facturer  had  the  good  fortrme  to 
discover  the  secret. 


difficult  to  use  with  cloth,  because 
not  only  has  the  cloth  more  body  than 
paper,  but  the  porous  material  also 
allows  the  glue  to  ooze  through  a 
little,  and  this  helps  the  metal  to 
adhere  to  the  cloth.  The  most  dis¬ 
heartening  of  all  uses  to  which  a 
binder  can  put  aluminium  is  to  use  it 
on  book  edges — this  is  an  experience 
not  soon  to  be  forgotten  ! 

Aluminium  in  its  other  form — gold — 
is  a  very  workable  material.  I  say 
other  form  because  the  base  is  the 
same  in  both  cases,  the  diffei’ence 
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being  that  tlie  gold  colour  is  obtained 
l)y  using  an  alloy  of  copper  (nine  parts 
copper),  and  the  copper  neutralises 
the  grease  of  the  jiure  ahnniniinn  and 
makes  it  work  with  ease  and  certainty. 
But  whilst  this  is  so,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  objectionable  properties  on 
the  score  of  health  ai’e  enormously 
increased.  IVhen  the  metal  is  being 
“  l)rashed  off  "  the  air  becomes  filled 
with  minute  particles  of  an  irritant 
poison,  that  is  f)ositively  dangerous 
unless  cai'e  is  taken  to  counteract  its 

Bound  by  F. 


had  been  placed  in  the  mouth.  The 
person  affecteil  may  go  to  bed  ap¬ 
parently  in  good  health,  but  will 
suddenly  rise  out  of  sleep  with  a  most 
distressing  sensation  of  suffocation. 
The  power  to  swallow  will  seem  to  be 
lost,  and,  although  it  will  eventually 
return,  the  experience  will  be  quite 
sufficient  to  Vjanish  sleep  for  the  night, 
and  in  the  morning  the  sufferer  will 
find  he  has  a  liad  throat. 

Forr.  is  another  recent  inovation 
into  the  finishing  room.  This 
Saniiorrki. 


O.IKEN  BO-ARDS. 


effects.  To  do  this,  it  is  advisable 
that  a  separate  place  should  be  pro- 
viiled  for  “  brushing  off,"  and  that 
the  persons  engaged  on  the  work 
should  drink  plenty  of  milk  and 
avoitl  opening  the  mouth  as  far  as 
possible.  Unless  these  precautions  are 
taken  serious  throat  troubles  may 
ens\ie.  The  effect  of  inhaling  these 
small  particles  of  floating  metal  i.s 
very  curious.  It  first  causes  a  dry¬ 
ness  of  the  throat,  and  leaves  a  taste 
on  the  palate  as  though  a  copper  coin 


material  can  be  bought  in  long  l)ooks 
measuring  18in.  x  4iin.,  and  in 
a]3pearanee  it  very  much  resembles 
flakes  of  whitewash  that  have  peeled 
off  a  wall.  It  is  remarkable  for  its 
easy  working  properties,  just  an 
ordinary  preparation  being  all  that 
is  needed.  It  is  supplied  in  almost 
any  colour  or  shade,  and  consequently 
it  is  useful  in  quite  a  number  of  ways, 
as  it  can  be  used  for  blocking  almost 
any  material  that  is  used  for^  book 
covering,  and  it  wears  fairly  well. 
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ON  BOOK-HUNTING. 

BY  W.  H.  ATKINS,  WORCESTER. 

IT  has  always  appeared  to  me  that 
the  man  with  no  “  hobby  ”  is  a 
man  lacking  something,  and  is  to  be 
pitied.  That  which  a  man  does  for 
the  love  of  doing  generally  gives  him 
greater  satisfaction  and  enjoyment 
than  he  cares  to  admit  to  his  most 
intimate  acquaintances.  I  have  a 
friend  who  spends  his  working  days 
in  the  somewhat  dull  routine  of  a  shop- 
assistant  ;  but,  once  away  from  that 
soul-saddening  influence,  he  becomes 
another  mortal.  He  possesses  a 
wealth  of  knowledge  concerning  pre¬ 
historic  implements,  and  revels  in  the 
mysteries  of  “  arrow  heads  ”  and  the 
uses  of  fearsome  looking  strips  of  flint 
which  he  calls  “  knives  ”  and 
“  scrapers.”  He  is  obviously  far  more 
interested  in  the  methods  our  fore¬ 
fathers  adopted  to  fix  a  stone  axe  to 
its  haft  than  he  is  in  such  things  as 
the  phonograph  and  wireless  tele¬ 
graphy.  When  mounted  on  his 
favourite  hobby  he  speaks  as  one 
inspired.  The  satisfaction  he  derives 
is  of  greater  value  to  him  than  much 
wealth,  for  to  him  these  things  are 
truly  precious  stones,  and  in  the 
finding  and  collecting  of  them  he 
realises,  in  the  words  of  Keats, 
“  health  and  quiet  breathing.” 

I  have  no  doubt  that  most  people 
have  had  similar  experiences  amongst 
their  acquaintances,  and  have  met 
men  with  hobbies  of  one  kind  or 
another.  For  my  own  part,  I  have 
spent  many  pleasant  hours  “  mouch- 
ing  amongst  old  books,”  as  my  friends 
facetiously  call  my  weakness.  Some¬ 
how,  without  any  premeditation,  I 
have  unconsciously  acquired  the  habit, 
and  a  fondness  for  handling  and 
examining  old  books  whenever  the 
opportunity  occurs.  And  this,  not 
so  much  with  the  object  of  becoming 
the  possessor  of  the  books,  but 
because  I  love — I  can  find  no  better 
word — to  scrutinise  the  work  done  by 
men  who  earned  their  daily  bread  at 
bookbinding  in  the  old  days,  even  as 
I  do  now.  As  old  friends  they  have 
often  spoken  dumbly  to  me,  as  they 
lay  on  the  shelves  of  dimly  lighted 
second-hand  bookshops,  or  the  stalls 
outside,  or  it  may  be  from  the  yet 
more  humble  hand-barrows  in  crowded 
market  places. 

I  have  a  small,  dumpy  volume, 
bound  in  black  calf,  blind  tooled  with 


a  most  peculiar  ornament  on  the 
sides.  The  boards  are  made  in  the 
old  fashion  from  pasted  sheets  of  paper, 
the  bands  on  which  it  is  sewn  being 
twisted  leather.  The  book  shows 
signs  of  having  had  clasps,  presumably 
silver,  at  some  time  in  its  existence. 
It  is  a  volume  of  Cicero,  printed  in 
Greek  characters.  The  wide  margins 
throughout  are  annotated  in  old 
English,  and  must  have  occasioned 
the  writer  many  hours  of  work.  1 
picked  it  up  from  a  stall  containing 
second-hand  clothes,  old  iron  and 
cracked  china,  and  my  piuchase  was 
made  amid  the  din  of  the  once  heard 
never-to-be-forgotten  voice  of  the  man 
from  the  Potteries  who  sold  chipped 
chinaware.  I  can  neither  read  the 
Greek  characters  nor  the  notes  on 
the  margins,  but  it  is  with  a  feeling 
akin  to  reverence  that  I  look  through 
its  pages  :  it  seems  such  a  tangible 
link  with  the  past.  When  it  was 
printed,  the  ink  on  Shakespeare’s 
first  editions  would  hardly  be  dry. 
It  is  of  no  particular  value,  being  im¬ 
perfect  ;  but  it  has  a  charm  for  me 
that  ensures  it  a  place  in  my  book¬ 
case. 

On  another  occasion,  I  came  across 
a  small  set  of  snuff-coloured  volumes, 
three  in  number,  “Tristram  Shandy,” 
by  Laurence  Sterne.  On  looking 
through  them  I  thought  it  very 
odd  to  find  leaves  here  and  there 
apparently  “  blacked  out,”  as  though 
they  had  been  through  the  hands  of  a 
Russian  press  censor.  It  seemed 
stranger  still  when  I  came  across 
leaves  of  antique  spot  marble  paper, 
and  now  and  again  blank  leaves,  or 
leaves  witli  one  or  two  words  only 
printed  on  them,  interspersed  here 
and  there  throughout  the  entire  work. 
This  puzzled  me  for  some  time,  until 
I  met  with  the  following  explana¬ 
tion  in  another  book,  which  solved 
my  difficulty  : — “  It  was  a  peculiar 
idea  of  Sterne’s  to  convey  his  mean¬ 
ings — oftentimes  very  subtly  hidden — 
to  his  readers.”  I  must  confess  that 
the  “  meanings  ”  are  not  yet  apparent 
to  me. 

A  comparison  of  the  various  styles 
and  patterns  of  leather  staining, 
sprinkling,  tree-marbling  and  colouring 
is  a  study  in  itself,  and  many  neat 
examples  can  still  be  secured  by  one 
interested  in  such  things.  I  have  in 
mind  a  dainty  little  volume  published 
by  J.  Johnson,  in  St.  Paul’s  Church¬ 
yard,  in  the  year  1801).  Equally 
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The  mocleni  renaissance  of  the  hook  crafts  has  expressed  itself  chiefly  in  printing  and  book¬ 
binding,  and  until  recently  has  ignored  the  earliest  and  most  beautiful  of  its  branches-^calligraphy 
and  illumination.  We  reproduce  a  specimen  of  the  modern  school,  which  seeks  to  revive  the  spirit 
and  sincerity  of  the  old  craftsmen. 
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charming  was  Thomson’s  “  Seasons,” 
and  Homer’s  “  Iliad  ”  and  “  Odyssey,” 
the  latter  translated  into  blank 
verse  by  W.  Cowper,  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  both  published  by  the  same 
firm  in  1801.  The  binding  of  a  book 
seems  to  have  been  taken  more 
seriously  then  than  at  the  present 
day.  For  instance,  to  work  a  silk 
headband  on  an  8vo.  or  16mo.  needed 
far  more  skill  than  our  present  method 
of  machine  made  headbands  require. 

One  comes  occasionally  on  in¬ 
scriptions  written  in  old  books  that 
are  pregnant  with  thought,  and  are 
apt  to  lead  one  into  the  paths  of 
reflection.  For  instance,  in  a  small 
bible,  printed  in  1790,  I  find  these 
words :  “  To  my  dear  son,  John, 

from  his  mother  on  his  birthday.” 
That  same  “  warm  scrib.e,”  the  hand 
that  penned  these  lines,  has  long  been 
at  rest.  A  book  I  rarely  pick  up 
without  treating  myself  to  a  smile  is 
“  The  Young  Man’s  Best  Companion,” 
for  in  the  end  paper.s  the  following 
cryptic  inscription  is  written  : — “  To 
James.  Well  begun,  half  done  !  ” 
This  book  contains  instruction  in 
handwriting,  spelling,  geography,  and 
twenty  other  subjects  for  the  mental 
improvement  of  the  young  man  of 
one  hundred  and  tvi^enty  years  ago, 
and  concludes  with  a  treatise  on  the 
use  of  globes  and  the  way  to  read  the 
mariner’s  compass  ;  then,  by  way  of 
addenda,  are  instructions  for  making 
pickles  and  preserves,  and  a  few  hints 
on  the  preservation  of  iinderlinen. 
Evidently  this  volume  was  a  fore¬ 
runner  of  the  type  of  book  now  on 
the  market — “  the  “  French  Before 
Breakfast  ”  and  “  Shorthand  in  Five 
Minutes  ”  series.  What  a  priceless 
boon  such  a  book  would  have  been  to 
Robinson  Crusoe.  A  young  man 
equipped  with  a  knowledge  of  how  to 
“  box  the  compass  ”  and  “  making 
pickles  ”  and  the  world  of  other  things 
that  lie  between,  would  surely  have 
been  able  to  adapt  himself  to  any 
circumstances  ! 

There  is  a  feeling  of  solidity  about 
an  old  book  :  the  composite  parts  of 
it  become  as  one.  There  appears  to 
me  to  be  the  same  unanimity  about  it 
that  Jeffries  could  see  in  an  old 
country  wagon — a  unity  of  purpose  ; 
one  part  supporting  another  sym¬ 
metrically  and  strongly  ;  a  thing  of 
itself,  with  a  personality  unique.  The 
freedom  of  the  joints  tell  of  more  than 
ordinary  care  in  the  “  pasting  down,” 


and  the  “  lacing  in  ”  of  the  cords  waS' 
not  a  sacrifice  of  strength  to  neatness, 
as  too  often  is  the  case  in  these  latter 
days. 

1  cannot  conclude  without  a  passing 
reference  to  the  neat  editions  of  The 
Spectator,  that  must  have  had  a  great 
popularity  at  one  time — epitomes  of 
Addisonian  letters  and  rare  old  Dick 
Steele’s  brilliant  satires — those  “flashes 
of  merriment  that  were  wont  to  set 
the  table  in  a  roar.”  Now,  alas  !  of 
your  merry  company  there  is  “  not 
one  now  to  mock  yoiw  own  grinning.” 

Old  books — old  friends,  brown  with 
dry  antiquity — I  still  hope  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  more  of  you,  for 
you  have  a  trick  of  turning  up  in  all 
manner  of  odd  places. 

In  conclusion,  I  take  the  liberty  of 
thus  introducing  my  liobby  of  “  mouch- 
ing  amongst  old  books  ”  even  as  I 
would  an  old  friend.  “  A  thousand 
drachmas  for  a  good  hook,  hut  a  thousand 
talents  for  a  true  friend.” 


A  GORGEOUS  BOOK. 

The  Roman  Catholic-s  of  Brazil 
have  lately  presented  to  the  Pope 
a  book  which  must  be  the  most  costly 
in  existence.  It  is  made  entirely  of 
Brazilian  gold.  In  one  comer  of  the 
cover  is  the  monogram  of  Pius  X., 
formed  of  emeralds  and  diamonds, 
under  which  is  the  Pontiff’s  motto, 
Restaurare  omnia  in  Christo  (to  restore 
all  things  in  Christ),  followed  by 
Dominus  fortitudo  nostra  (one  Lord  is 
our  strength).  In  the  opposite  corner 
are  cut  the  arms  of  Brazil.  On  the 
first  page  appears  the  Papal  arms  and 
a  miniature  bust  of  Pius  X.,  the  whole 
surrounded  by  ninety  diamonds  of  the 
first  water.  A  large  brilliant  above 
represents  the  sun,  which  throws  its 
rays,  made  of  minute  diamonds,  on 
the  head  of  the  Pope,  giving  a  mag¬ 
nificent  effect.  On  the  next  page  a 
map  of  Brazil  is  traced  with  scrupulous 
exactness,  each  of  the  states  being- 
represented  by  a  precious  stone  of 
various  colours  ;  while  for  the  federal 
capital  stands  a  great  blue  diamond 
of  eight  carats.  This  unique  book 
was  designed  by  Dr.  Calvacanti  de 
Albuquerque,  nephew  of  the  new 
Cardinal  of  Brazil,  and  is  an  offering 
of  the  faithful  Catholics  of  the  Republic 
in  gratitude  to  the  Pontiff  for  having 
done  them  the  honour  of  giving 
Brazil  the  first  South  American 
Cardinal. 
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CYI  HE  Labour  (razette  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  for  Jamuiry  gi\'es  ii 
summary  of  Labour  legislation  in  lOOli. 
As  this  is  an  unprejudiced  ami  reliable 
source  of  information,  we  purpose  to 
cpiote  at  some  length  from  its  records  ; 
■'  Se\  eial  new  laws  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  Labour  weie  passed  in 
the  year  KKHi.  Of  these,  the  Act 
which  affects  the  greatest  number  of 
persons  is  the  Workmen’s  Compensa¬ 
tion  Act,  which  is  said  to  bring 
(),((()(),()()()  additional  persons  within 
the  scope  of  the  law  giving  compensa¬ 
tion  for  injury  by  accident.  Amongst 
those  now  embraced  by  the  law  ai’e 
seamen,  clerks,  shopmen  and  domestic 
servants.  When  the  accident  in¬ 
capacitates  for  two  weeks,  compensa¬ 
tion  may  be  claimed  from  the  date  of 
injury,  ami  if  the  injured  workman  is 
under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and 
his  earnings  are  under  'ids.  per  week, 
compensation  may  be  awarcled  u])  to 
a  rate  of  lOd  per  cent." 

In  our  own  trade  accidents  are  by 
no  means  unknomi  ;  our  members 
shoukl,  therefore,  be  alive  to  the 
advantages  of  this  useful  measure. 

The  Trades  Disputes  Bill,  which 
managed  to  evade  the  enemy  in  the 
Upper  House,  and  became  law  in 
nearly  the  same  form  that  it  left  the 
Commons,  is  another  measure  of  prime 
importance  to  Labour.  The  funds  of 
our  uidons  will  no  longer  be  inconstant 
danger  of  depletion  by  legal  actions, 
neither  can  our  machinery  be  hampered 
as  of  old.  The  following  is  an  extract  from 
the  same  journal  concerning  the  Bill :  — 

“  4’he  Taff  Vale  Railwa^•  case 
rlecideil  that  a  registered  trade  union 
may  be  sued.  This  .Act  now  provides 
that  a  trade  union  may  not  be  sued 
in  tort,  but  it  leaves  a  \inion  liable  to 
be  sued  in  contract.  It  is  further 
to  be  noticed  that  an  act  done  by  a 
person  in  contemplation  or  further¬ 
ance  of  a  trade  dispute  shall  not  be 
actionable  on  the  ground  only  that  it 
induces  some  other  person  to  break  a 
contract  of  employment.  The  Act 
also  expressly  legalises  peaceful  picket¬ 
ing  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  in¬ 


formation  or  of  persuading  any  person 
to  work  or  abstain  from  working.” 

4’he  Provision  of  Aleals  Act  is 
another  useful  piece  of  legislation.  By 
it  local  education  authorities  have 
power  to  raise  funils  by  means  of  a 
.Id.  rate  and  voluntary  effort,  to  pro¬ 
vide  meals  for  school  children  whose 
condition,  through  lack  of  food,  is 
such  as  to  prevent  them  taking  full 
advantage  of  the  education  provided 
for  them.  The  cost  of  these  meals 
may  be  recovered  from  the  parent 
where  there  is  the  ability  to  pay. 

The  placing  upon  the  statute  book 
of  the  foregoing  measures,  and  the  pro¬ 
gress  made  in  the  direction  of  old  age 
pensions,  are  matters  for  pleasant 
reflection,  and  we  shall  not  have  to 
look  far  to  find  the  cause  of  this  more 
sympathetic  and  just  attitude  of  the 
House  of  Commons  towards  the 
people.  That  the  legislation  referred 
to  bears  the  imprint  of  the  Labour 
forces  cannot  be  disputed,  and  that 
our  friends  should  have  been  able  to 
exert  so  much  influence  in  so  short  a 
time  is  indeed  wonderful. 

The  Gazette  also  deals  with  the  state  of 
the  bookbinding  trade,  and  the  Februai’y 
number  reports  favourably  concerning 
the  provinces.  The  improvement  ex¬ 
perienced  before  Christmas  being  well 
maintained.  The  same  does  not,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  apply  to  the  Aletropolis,  where 
things  ai-e  rather  cpiiet  at  present. 

Successful  meetings  continue  to  be 
held  in  connection  with  the  printing 
and  kindred  trades,  and  by  means  of 
these  gatherings  the  bond  of  union  is 
being  strengthened,  old  misuirder- 
standings  are  remo\'ed,  and  the  way 
to  progress  made  open  and  easier. 
In  connection  with  the  National 
Printing  and  Kindred  Trades  Federa¬ 
tion,  it  is  pleasing  to  note  that  at  the 
annual  meeting,  recently  held  in 
Norwich,  it  was  tlecided  to  extend  the 
representation  at  the  annual  council. 
In  future,  societies  with  a  membership 
of  3,0(10  will  be  entitled  to  a  second 
representatire.  We  trust  that,  with 
gi'eater  representation,  there  may  be 
greater  usefulness.  •  H.  D. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT. 


II.— THE  REMEDY. 


BY  G.  GREEN 
(President  Dublin  Branch). 

F,  as  I  have  tried  to  prove,  the 
private  ownership  of  land  is  the 
cause  of  unemployment,  evidently  the 
first  thing  to  do  is  to  remove  the 
cause.  It  is  of  small  avail  to  use 
remedies  so  long  as  tlie  source  of  the 
disease  is  left  untouched.  First,  let 
us  get  rid  of  the  cause,  and  then,  if 
the  disease  does  not  cure  itself,  the 
patient  will  at  least  be  in  a  position 
to  use  the  remedies  with  advantage. 
Of  the  several  methods  proposed  to 
accomplish  this  end,  the  chief  are 
confiscation,  purchase  and  taxation. 
The  first  of  these  is  outside  the  range 
of  practical  politics  ;  purchase  is  no 
remedy  at  all,  as  it  would  simply 
substitute  bondholders  for  land- 
owners  ;  taxation,  as  proposed  by 
Henry  George,  is  the  simplest  and 
most  practical  method  yet  proposed — 
i.e.,  A  tax  placed  on  the  value  of  all 
land,  used  or  unused,  gradually  in¬ 
creasing  in  amount  until  it  has 
absorbed  the  entire  land  value  of  the 
whole  country.  In  short,  as  land  is 
the  natural  property  of  the  whole 
people,  the  income  from  land  should 
belong  to  all  the  people.  As  the 
value  of  land  is  created,  not  by  the 
owner,  but  by  the  presence  and 
industry  of  the  whole  community, 
this  value  should,  in  common  justice, 
belong  to  those  who  created  it.  The 
imposition  of  this  land  tax  would  be 
coincident  with  a  gradual  remission 
of  all  taxes  now  levied  on  goods  or 
buildings  until  all  such  taxes  were 
entirely  abolished. 

This  simple  change  in  our  basis  of 
taxation,  involving  no  change  in  our 
form  of  government,  or  increase  of 
its  powers  or  duties,  would  yet  bring 
about  most  far-reaching  and  beneficial 
results.  It  would  relieve  labour  and 
industry  of  the  enormous  load  of 
taxation,  both  imperial  and  municipal, 
which  to-day  hampers  trade  and  in¬ 
creases  the  cost  of  living.  No  longer 
would  the  man  who  benefited  the 
community  and  gave  employment  to 
labour  by  building  a  factory  or  barn, 
enlarging  or  improving  his  house^ 


draining  his  farm,  or  opening  a  mine 
or  quarry,  have  the  assessor  come 
around  and  put  a  yearly  fine  upon 
him,  increasing  in  proportion  to  his- 
enterprise.  It  would  give  a  fillip  to- 
industry  such  as  it  has  not  received 
since  the  days  of  Richard  Cobden. 
The  taking  taxes  off  buildings  and 
goods  would  mean  lower  rents  and! 
cheaper  goods.  We  could  buy  more- 
and  live  better  with  the  same  money' 
than  we  do  now,  and  the  more  we 
bought  the  greater  would  be  the 
demand  for  labour. 

The  effect  of  the  tax  on  unoccupied 
land  would  be  to  force  it  into  use  at 
once,  as,  no  matter  who  owned  it,  the 
tax  would  only  be  a  dead  weight  if 
the  owner  was  not  getting  something- 
out  of  or  for  his  land.  Now,  to  use 
land  is  to  give  employment  to  labour  ; 
and  if  you  consider  all  the  building- 
land  in  our  cities  and  suburbs  now 
lying  idle,  the  vacant  farm  lands, 
quarries,  and  mining  lands  at  present 
unused,  not  to  speak  of  the  private- 
domains,  deer  parks  and  game  pre¬ 
serves  that  would  be  broken  up,  you 
can  readily  imagine  how  greatly  it 
would  affect  the  labour  market. 

With  all  this  idle  land  forced,  into- 
use,  a  tremendous  stimulus  would  be- 
given  to  the  building  and  allied  trades. 
The  mining,  farming  and  primary 
industries  generally  would  spring  into- 
new  life.  The  stimulus  would  spread 
itself  through  all  industries,  enabling - 
each  trade  to  absorb  its  own  members. 
Instead  of  men  looking  for  masters, 
masters  would  be  looking  for  men- 
Uneniployment  would  vanish  ;  wages 
would  rise,  not  by  trifling  percentages,, 
but  by  leaps  and  bounds,  until  the 
worker  was  receiving  what  he  rightly 
ought  to  have — the  full  and  just 
equivalent  of  his  labour. 

I  know,  to  many,  this  will  seem  an 
overdrawn  statement.  We  are  so- 
accustomed  to  poverty  and  unemploy¬ 
ment,  to  bogus  remedies  and  false 
promises,  that  we  have  come  to  regard 
the  problem  as  insoluble  ;  but  to- 
those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
read  “  Progress  and  Poverty,”  and 
think  the  matter  out  for  themselves,, 
new  hope  will  come,  the  light  of  a 
better  and  brighter  future  will  begin 
to  shine,  and  they  will  find  in  this 
remedy  an  excellent  promise  of  a 
contented,  prosperous  and  well-doing': 
people. 
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The  Art  of  the  Bookbinder. — 
Air.  Douglas  Cockerell  lectured 
•on  the  above  subject  to  the  Northern 
Art  Workers’  Guild,  at  the  Alanchester 
School  oi  Technology,  on  Moinlay, 
February  4th,  1907.  The  Council  of 
the  Guild  invited  members  of  the 
Alanchester  Branch  of  the  Book¬ 
binders  and  Alachine  Rulers’  Con¬ 
solidated  Union  to  the  lecture,  and  a 
•considerable  number  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  the  invitation.  The  lecture 
was  of  an  eminently  practical  charactei' 
from  beginning  to  end,  and  was 
followed  with  interest  by  all  present. 
AVhilst  the  bookbinder  was  perfectly 
justified  in  decorating  his  books  in  the 
most  appropriate  and  beautiful  man¬ 
ner,  said  Mr.  Cockerell,  he  did  not 
want  liis  audience  to  go  away  with  the 
iflea  decoration  was  an  essential 
element  in  binding.  The  thing  that 
really  matteretl  was  the  binding 
itself.  The  forwarding  should  be  done 
in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  the  book 
to  be  used  with  convenience  and 
comfort.  The  outside  decoration 
might  be  a  thing  of  beauty,  but  if  the 
first  essentials  of  good  binding  were 
wanting,  it  could  never  be  anything 
l)ut  an  unsatisfactory  piece  of  work. 
Mr.  Cockerell  referred  to  the  valu¬ 
able  work  accomplished  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Society  of  Arts  in  their 
investigations  into  the  causes  that  led 
to  the  early  decay  of  most  modern 
leatliers.  As  a  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  he  had,  along  with  his  colleagues, 
visited  many  large  libraries,  and  they 
were  convinced  that  the  use  of  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  in  the  tanning  process  was 
responsible  for  the  major  part  of  the 
evil.  .As  a  result  of  the  committee’s 
recommendations,  a  number  of  leather 
manufacturers  were  now-  producing 
“  acid  free  ”  skins,  so  the  outlook  for 
the  future  is  more  hopeful.  With 
the  aid  of  a  series  of  excellent  lantern 
slides,  Mr.  Cockerell  described  the 
various  stages  of  binding,  from  the 


printed  sheets  to  the  complete  volume, 
accompanying  the  pictures  with  a 
running  comment  of  useful  and 
practical  information.  Some  really 
effective  examples  of  decorative  w^ork 
w^ere  shown.  In  these.  Mr.  Cockerell 
was  able  to  show  how  he  trained  his 
students  to  build  up  an  intricate  and 
beautiful  pattern  from  a  simple  but 
souml  elemental  base.  In  this  way 
each  student  was  allowed  to  display 
his  taste  and  develop  his  individuality. 
After  the  lecture,  a  visit  was  paid  to 
the  bookbinding  class-rooms  in  the 
Technical  School,  and  some  students’ 
work  was  exhibited. 


QUERIES. 

M’ill  some  brother  in  the  trade 
kindly  recommend  a  good  black  for 
“  rolling  off  ”  rough  calf  (stationery 
work).  Iron  licjuor  soon  looks  faded 
and  grey.  I  have  seen  some  books 
“  rolled  off  ”  with  a  good  polished 
black  ink  of  some  sort  ;  it  was 
evidently  a  liquid  ink  and  not 
printers’.  Can  anyone  enlighten  '? — 
“  Txion.” 

I  W'Ould  like  a  blocker  with  some 
experience  at  "‘Cutter  Crasher”  work 
to  describe  the  process. — E.  G.  B. 

Can  any  reader  describe  the  process 
known  to  stationery  binders  as 
“  Tacketting  ?  ”  What  useful  purpose 
did  it  serve,  and  w'hy  has  it  gone  out 
of  fashion  ‘1 — W.  Y. 

Prepared  Ox  Gall. — Can  any 
ruler  udio  has  used  the  abo-ve  say 
whether  he  has  found  it  satisfactory, 
and,  if  so,  will  he  kindly  explain  the 
best  way  to  mix  it  ?  My  experience 
is  that  it  will  not  work  on  hand-made 
papers. — ”  Ruler.” 


ANSWERS. 

Seal  Splits. — Some  time  ago  Air. 
F.  Drewery,  our  Hull  correspondent, 
forwarded  some  samples  of  “  seal 
splits  ”  for  our  inspection.  They 
certainly  seemed  very  durable,  and 
Cjuite  suitable  for  the  kind  of  work 
referred  to  by  “  X.”  Air.  Drewery 
confidently  recommended  them  from 
practical  experience.  They  can  be 
obtained  from  Alessrs.  E.  and  J. 
Richardson,  whose  advertisement  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  second  page  of  our  cover. 
—Editor,  B.T.J. 
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Note. — Branch  correspondents  are  requested  to 
report  only  those  items  of  information  which  are 
of  general  interest  to  our  members.  Will  they  also 
remember  that  space  is  limited,  and  therefore 
necessary  that  they  give  all  their  information  in 
as  brief  a  fomn  as  possible. 


Aberdeen. — I  have  again  to  report  that  trade 
is  in  a  very  good  condition,  all  our  members 
being  fully  employed. — J.  S.  Straehan. 

Barro w.-Trade  is  only  moderate  for  this  time  of 
the  year,  but  all  our  members  are  fully  employed, 
the  kindred  trades  are  also  only  moderate.  The 
shipbuilding  trade  in  Barrow  is  very  slack  and 
also  the  iron  and  steel  works,  but  we  are  looking 
forward  to  busy  times. — M.  Dodd. 

Bath. — Am  pleased  to  report  that  trade  for  the 
last  quarter  has  been  very  brisk,  all  members 
being  fully  employed. — F.  Holloway. 

Birmingham. — This  has  been  one  of  the  most 
successful  quarters  for  work  in  our  trade  for  some 
years  (five  weeks  and  no  members  signing),  while 
trade  ail  round  has  been  brisk.  In  the  allied 
trades  the  typo. ’sand  machinists  have  secured  a 
rise  in  their  minimum  to  36s.  On  January  26th 
the  first  yearly  report  of  the  L.T.  Federation 
showed  good  work  done — resistance  being  suc¬ 
cessfully  offered  to  one  employer  who  sought  to 
force  his  men  to  sign  a  paper  to  work  excessive 
hours,  also  secured  the  minimum  wage  at  another 
office— while  our  indefatigable  secretary,  Mr.  E. 
H.  Milton,  has  among  other  objects  been  taking 
the  chair  at  an  organising  meeting  on  behalf  of 
printers’  cutters,  warehousemen  and  women 
employed  in  the  kindred  trades.  The  women’s 
section  being  addressed  by  Miss  Mary  Elverey 
(organiser,  women’s  section,  N.A.S.P.W.  &C.), 
while  Messrs  Evans,  Gilderay,  and  Richardson 
advocated  the  cause  of  the  men  with  very  en¬ 
couraging  results;  an  inducement  to  join  was 
the  exemption  of  entrance  fee  on  this  particular 
night.  Several  of  the  more  prominent  members 
of  the  Birmingham  branch  of  binders  lending 
their  moral  support  to  further  the  cause. — 
W.  H.  Fox. 

Cardiff. — Trade  has  been  very  fair  during  the 
quarter,  the  most  striking  feature  in  our  branch 
during  the  three  months  has  been  sickness  and 
deaths.  We  have  had  several  members  on  the 
sick  list  and  we  have  two  deaths,  Brother  Vin¬ 
cent  Collis  and  Brother  W alter  Powis. — J.  Moore. 

Carlisle.- Chiefly  owing  to  the  initiative  of 
this  branch  the  three  branches  of  the  allied 
printing  trades  recently  held  a  very  successful 
dinner  and  smoking  concert,  at  which  we  were 
favoured  by  the  presence  of  Mr.  G.  D.  Kelly, 
M.P.,  of  the  Lithographers,  Mr.  A.  Bottomley, 
of  the  T.A.,  and  Mr.  Dyer,  of  the  Binders.  This 
was  the  first  time  on  record  for  letterpress  and 
lithographic  printers  and  bookbinders  to  gather 
around  one  festive  board  at  Carlisle,  and  the 
good  fellowship  which  prevailed  was  evidence  of 
the  death  of  the  old  feuds  which  unfortunately 
have  played  so  prominent  and  miserable  a  part 


in  times  past.  The  keynote  of  a  greater  unity 
in  federation  was  struck  by  the  various  speakers 
on  the  toast  list,  to  the  evident  satisfaction  of  all 
present,  and  not  least  of  all  to  the  binders,  who 
have  for  years  striven  to  bring  about  such  a 
gathering.  With  such  success,  it  is  quite  natural 
the  bookbinders  should  feel  somewhat  elated  at 
the  progress  of  the  ideas  they  have  so  persis¬ 
tently  advocated,  and  right  proud  they  are  to 
feel  themselves  as  pioneers  in  this  movement. 
Another  winter  and  the  much  needed  unity  may 
be  an  accomplished  fact.  The  visit  of  our  C.T. 
gave  the  opportunity  for  closer  touch  between 
the  branch  and  C.E.,  with  beneficial  results. 
May  the  small  branches,  like  the  large  ones, 
more  frequently  share  in  these  visits  is  the  wish 
of  your  correspondent. — Will  A.  Wilkinson. 

Derby. — I  am  pleased  to  report  that  trade  in 
Derby  is  fairly  brisk  just  at  present,  although 
until  quite  recently  we  have  had  two  members 
signing.  Now,  I  believe,  all  are  employed.  I 
have  recently  consented  to  write  a  book  on 
“Paper  Ruling,’’  and  should  indeed  be  very 
pleased  if  any  of  my  fellow-craftsmen  can  supply 
me  with  any  information  of  any  kind  whatever 
on  the  trade.  Communications  of  any  kind  will 
find  me  at  the  office  of  the  C.E.  It  is  an 
acknowledged  fact  that  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  different  methods  are  brought  into 
operation,  and  I  should  like  the  work  to  be  as 
full  and  complete  as  possible.  Will  all  rulers 
kindly  help? — S.  R.  Spreckley. 

Dublin.— Trade  continues  bad,  principally  in 
the  stationery  branch.  Rulers  and  finishers 
are  fairly  well  employed — R.  Burke. 

Edinburgh.  Trade  is  again  slackening  down 
afier  the  rush  at  the  back  end  of  last  year. 
There  are  a  considerable  number  of  suspensions 
here  and  there  throughout  the  city,  and  one 
or  two  shops  working  short  time.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  there  is  nothing  abnormal  about  the 
number  of  members  signing  the  out-of-work 
book,  but  the  tendency  seems  to  be  for  the 
worse — .Thos.  K.  Vipond. 

Hanley. — Trade  only  fair  at  present.  At  the 
recent  municipal  elections  we  again  failed  to 
return  the  Federation  candidate,  Mr.  Lawton. 
The  library  at  Trentham  Hall,  Staffordshire, 
was  sold  at  Sotheby’s  in  November  last.  It  com¬ 
prised  some  very  rare  examples  of  binding;  one 
volume,  entitled  Les  Politiques  de  Aristole,  1579, 
dedicated  to  King  Henry  III.,  King  of  Prance 
and  Poland,  bound  in  red  morocco,  back  and 
sides  covered  in  elaborate  gilt  tooling,  leafy  and 
branch  scrolls,  a  well-preserved  original  binding, 
bound  by  the  celebrated  binder,  Clowes  Eve, 
fetched  £660.  Also  3rd  edition  of  Shakespeare’s 
Works,  fetched  £390.  These  are  but  two  of  the 
many  rare  printed  books  and  MSS.  disposed  of. 
— Thos.  E.  Caley. 

Hull. — We  are  glad  to  report  that  we  have  no 
men  signing  the  book.  Inquiries  have  been  made 
by  some  of  the  firms  for  men  and  we  are  pleased 
to  say  they  have  been  supplied  by  other  towns. 
We  are  busy  at  present  trying  to  get  the  non¬ 
society  men  to  join  our  ranks,  the  C.E.  having 
granted  us  an  act  of  grace.  There  are  fifteen  at 
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present  in  Hull,  some  of  whom  are  over  sixty 
years  of  age,  but  we  hope  to  get  some  of  the 
younger  ones  who  at  one  time  or  another  have 
all  been  in  the  Society,  and  we  mean  to  have 
them  back  again  if  possible. — F.  Drewery. 

Hyde. — Trade  here  has  been  very  good  during 
the  past  quarter.  Employment  has  been  found 
for  three  extra  men. — H.  Winterbothani. 

Leicester. — Trade  is  good  at  the  time  of 
writing,  only  one  being  on  the  books,  but  we  have 
had  several  signing  during  the  quarter.  The 
wages  question  is  settled  satisfactorily,  but  three 
men  in  the  district  have  not  received  the  advance 
yet,  one  firm  did  promise  to  pay  their  two  men, 
but  for  some  reason  have  not  so  far  done  so;  the 
other  firm  we  cannot  even  get  an  answer  from. 
These  cases  are  engaging  our  careful  considera¬ 
tion. — R.  K.  Winterton. 

Liverpool. — Trade  here  is  very  dull.  I  would 
advise  members  in  search  of  employment  to 
avoid  Liverpool  Our  efforts  to  retain  Corpora¬ 
tion  stationery  contracts  have  been  successful. 
— Thos.  H.  Southall. 

M.vnchester. — I  regret  to  say  that  since  my 
last  report  trade  has  declined  and  we  have 
members  unemployed,  chiefly  stationery  hands. 
Notwithstanding  the  National  Conference  to  be 
held  shortly  on  female  labour,  i.'i.c.,  some  of  the 
Manchester  employers  are  encroaching  on  men's 
labour,  and  we  feel  we  must  resist  this  for  our 
own  sake  as  well  as  for  the  benefit  of  the  firms 
who  are,  and  wish  to  remain,  fair  to  us,  though 
they  do  not  assist  us  to  combat  this  evil  to  our 
trade.  During  the  present  quarter  I  hope  to  see 
the  birth  of  the  Lancashire  District  Council.  At 
the  request  of  the  Northern  Art  Workers’  Guild, 
Mr.  Douglas  Cockerell,  of  London,  gave  a  lecture 
on  “  Bookbinding,”  at  the  Manchester  Technical 
Bchool,  which  proved  instructive  and  interesting. 
The  guild  kindly  sent  our  branch  an  invitation 
which  many  members  availed  themselves  of. — 
John  Dixon. 

MiDDLESBiioroH. — I  am  pleased  to  report  a 
continuance  of  good  trade  here.  Our  member¬ 
ship  now  reaches  eighteen,  the  highest  number 
we  have  had  yet.  There  has,  during  this  winter, 
been  formed  a  Printing  and  Kindred  Trades 
Guild  which  a  lot  of  our  members  and  appren¬ 
tices  have  joined.  It  is  proposed  to  have  an 
exhibition  of  work,  Ac.,  in  April.  There  have 
been  three  or  four  lectures  but  not  one  on  book¬ 
binding  yet.  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  any 
branch  where  there  is  anything  similar  how  they 
are  taken  up,  and  if  they  can  give  me  the  name 
of  anyone  who  would  give  a  lecture  in  our  own 
trade. — J.  W.  Copeland. 

Newcastle.  —  The  drawing  on  behalf  of 
Andrew  Peel  was  a  great  success,  realising 
.tlOl.  l'2s.  fd.  Thanks  to  the  hearty  co-operation 
of  many  secretaries  and  the  local  employers, 
amongst  whom  Mr.  G.  B.  Ward  stands  out  pro¬ 
minent,  his  generous  contribution  of  £30  and  all 
the  necessary  printing  had  much  to  do  with  the 
satisfactory  result.  The  initial  meeting  of  the 
branches  forming  group  of  District  Councils 
was  held  in  Newcastle  on  February  23rd,  a  suc¬ 
cessful  gathering  characterised  by  keen  interest 
took  place.  The  following  were  appointed  to 
office:— President,  Mr.  H.  Hughes,  Darlington; 
vice-president,  Mr.  J.  Copeland.  Middlesbro’; 
secretary  and  treasurer,  Mr.  J.  Meldrum.  Re¬ 
solved,  on  the  motion  of  Messrs.  Wilkinson 
Carlisle;  and  Harrison  (Newcastle)  that  it 
be  called  the  Northern  District  Council. 
The  C.S.  attended  and  gave  some  useful  instruc¬ 
tion.  The  rulesof  the  Yorkshire  District  Council 
were  adopted,  with  slight  alteration,  and  the  next 
meeting  fixed  for  September,  in  Carlisle.  A 


smoking  concert  followed,  when  the  usual  toasts 
were  submitted  and  harmony  indulged  in.  The 
arrangements  for  smoker  were  carried  out  with 
credit  to  the  committee,  Messrs.  McVicare,  Gib¬ 
son,  and  Nuttall.  These  are  young  members 
who  give  promise  of  great  usrfulness  — J.  D. 
Meldrum. 

Nottixoham. — It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the 
improvement  in  trade,  reported  in  the  last  issue 
of  Jountid,  is  well  maintained.  In  connection 
with  our  local  Printing  and  Kindred  Trades 
Federation  a  very  successful  gathering  was  held 
on  Saturday,  February  IGth.  Mr.  G.  D.  Kelly, 
M.P.,  addressed  the  meeting.  Our  branch  is 
growing;  by  the  end  of  the  current  quarter  we 
shall  have  reached  a  membership  of  over  One 
Hun  Ired:  In  connection  with  a  forward  move¬ 
ment  we  have  iu  hand,  our  C.S.  (Mr.  Kelly)  paid 
us  a  visit,  his  advice  being  much  appreciated  by 
a  large  gathering  of  our  members. — H.  Cavers. 

Oldham. — Trade  continues  brisk  here,  all 
members  being  in  full  employment.  The  wages 
movement,  of  which  I  made  mention  in  last 
report,  has  culminated  in  the  members  being 
granted  an  advance  of  Is.,  the  minimum  now 
being  33s.  for  511  hours,  with  the  prospect  of  an 
additional  Is.  if  a  satisfactory  understanding  is 
come  to  at  a  National  Conference  on  the  demar¬ 
cation  of  labour,  which  is  to  be  held  shortly. — 
S.  Hulse. 

Sheffield.  —  Technical  classes  have  been 
started  here,  one  of  our  members  being  engaged 
as  teacher.  We  trust  this  will  encourage  and 
improve  our  apprentices.  Trade  has  been  good 
but  is  now  normal.  The  Y'orkshire  District 
Council  is  now  in  full  activity  and  accomplishing 
a  work  which  is  bearing  fruit,  in  addition  to  pro¬ 
paganda  work.  We  have  a  better  understanding 
with  each  other,  and  our  Union’s  motto,  “United 
to  support  but  not  combined  to  injure,”  is  more 
in  evidence  here  than  I  have  seen  it  before. 
Local  P.  &  K.T  F.  continues  to  flourish.  Annual 
conference,  February  2nd,  followed  by  a  whist 
drive  (ladies  attending)  was  a  great  success. 
The  Y'orkshire  county  P.  &  K.T.F.  is  bringing 
into  closer  union  and  cementing  our  forces, 
which  is  very  desirable. — A.  Cumberland. 

Shrewsbury  —  Trade  has  been  quiet  this 
quarter. — G.  Lloyd. 

Whitehaven  — Pleased  to  report  trade  pretty 
fair  here  at  present,  all  our  members  being  fully 
employed. — J.  Pattinson. 

Y'ork, — Trade  here  is  moderate,  all  our  mem¬ 
bers  enjoying  full  employment.  The  Y’ork 
P.&  K.T.F.  held  their  annual  meeting,  February 
20th.  Officers  were  elected  for  the  year.  Re¬ 
solved  to  have  a  smoker  on  March  9th,  when  the 
Y’orkshire  Federation  of  the  Printing  and  Kin¬ 
dred  Trades  will  hold  its  annual  meeting. — 
J.  Coyle. 


Quite  a  number  of  branches  have  failed  to  send 
any  report  this  quarter.  This  ought  not  to 
be.  There  are  incidents  and  experiences  in 
connection  with  all  our  branches  that  it 
would  he  useful  and  inspiring  to  have 
recorded.  There  are  some  who  have  not 
yet  rightly  estimated  the  value  of  intercom¬ 
munication  of  this  kind.  To  these  we 
appeal.  The  union  needs  all  the  encourage¬ 
ment  and  stimulus  that  we  can  give  one 
another.  The  Editor. 
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EDITORIAL. 


'OY  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  G.  A. 

Stephen,  of  the  St.  Pancras 
Public  Libraries,  we  are  able  to  publish 
an  article  from  his  pen  on  “  Materials 
for  Bookbinding,”  the  first  part  of 
which  appears  in  the  present  issue. 
Our  readers  will  doubtless  be  in¬ 
terested  in  having  the  opinion  of  an 
outside  expert  on  a  subject  of  this 
kind. 

On  the  question  of  the  organisation 
of  our  educational  forces  for  mutual 
help  in  our  branches,  touched  upon 
in  our  previous  issue,  we  have 
received  one  or  two  interesting  com¬ 
munications  :  we  shall  be  glad  to 
have  other  expressions  of  the  views 
of  OOT  readers  before  dealing  further 
with  the  subject. 

The  seventh  annual  conference  of 
the  Federation  of  Master  Printers  and 
Allied  Trades  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
was  held  in  Manchester  during  the 
first  week  in  June,  1907.  The  presi¬ 
dent,  Mr.  J.  E.  T.  Allen,  congratu¬ 
lated  the  members  present  on  the 
steady  growth  of  the  association,  and 


laid  stress  on  the  importance  of 
federation  and  the  value  of  com¬ 
bination  among  master  printers. 
Particular  emphasis  was  laid  on  the 
necessity  in  the  future  for  all  questions 
in  dispute  between  masters  and  men 
being  settled  on  national  instead  of 
on  local  lines,  and  to  that  end  the 
president  advised  employers  not  to 
enter  into  negotiations  with  local 
associations  of  workmen  without  first 
finding  out  what  was  being  done  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  It  was 
time,  he  said,  that  they  put  an  end 
to  the  policy  of  drift,  and  organised 
themselves  as  strongly  as  the  men 
themselves  were  organised. 

On  the  apprentice  question  the 
president  was  particularly  emphatic. 
As  this  is  a  subject  of  supreme 
importance  to  all  organised  workers, 
we  shall  quote  his  remarks  in  full,  and 
then  make  a  few  comments  thereon. 

“  It  behoved  the  Federation”  said 
Mr.  Allen  (vide  Manchester  Guardian, 
July  5th,  1907),  “  to  keep  on  luorking 
away  until  they  got  an  alteration,  arid 
he  hoped  that  before  they  met  next  year 
they  would  be  able  to  insist  on  some 
alteration  being  made.  Personally,  he 
felt  very  strongly  on  the  apprenticeship 
rule.  The  present  rule,  which  limited 
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the  number  of  apprentices,  was  not  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  men's  union,  and 
it  made  for  inefficiency.  By  throwing 
open  a  trade  in  great  centres  they  would 
not  overcrowd  it,  but  rather  7nake  for 
greater  efficiency.  It  happened  now 
that  they  had  got  a  large  number  of 
men  admitted  into  the  union  who 
had  had  no  proper  training,  who 
had  served  their  time  in  some  small 
country  office,  with  no  knowledge  what¬ 
ever  of  modern  machinery.  These  men 
were  admitted  if  they  could  prove  that 
they  had  .served  a  .seven  year.s'  appren¬ 
ticeship.  and  in  many  cases  even  if  they 
could  not  do  so.  That  seemed  to  be  a 
wrong  state  of  things." 

It  goes  witliout  saying  that  no 
trade-unionist  can  let  this  statement 
of  the  ease  hy  the  President  of  the 
Master  Printers  and  .Allied  Trades  go 
unchallenged.  In  the  first  place  we 
cannot  admit  for  a  moment  the  con¬ 
tention  that  to  “  throw  open  a  trade 
in  great  centres  would  not  overcrowd 
it,  but  rather  make  for  efficiency.” 
Indeed,  we  believe,  and  our  belief  is 
not  based  on  theory,  but  on  actual 
experience,  that  the  exact  opposite 
would  be  the  case.  Nor  can  we  agree 
that  the  “  inefficients  ”  are  wholly 
the  product  of  the  small  country  office, 
or  of  laxity  in  admitting  men  into  the 
unions  who  have  not  serv’ed  a  proper 
apprenticeship.  If  inefficiency  on  the 
part  of  the  workers  is  a  real  difficulty 
of  the  present  situation  (and  this  is 
by  no  means  obvious  notwithstanding 
Air.  Allen’s  assertion),  the  reasons  for 
it  lie  far  deeper  than  trade  union 
appi'entice  rules,  and  can  be  far  more 
effectively  and  successfully  flealt  with 
by  the  federation  on  quite  other  and 
more  just  lines  than  the  one  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  speaker. 

Let  it  be  said  right  here,  that  the 
training  of  the  apprentice  to  become 
a  competent  craftsman  is  not  the  work 
of  the  trade  unions,  but  of  the  em¬ 
ployers  themselves.  If  the  Federation 
of  Alaster  Printers  would  set  them¬ 
selves  seriously  to  the  task  of  ensur¬ 
ing  the  proper  training  of  apprentices 
during  their  indentm-.  d  period,  we 
should  hear  less  of  “inefficients,"  and 
this  would  be  to  the  benefit  of  the 
federation  and  the  trade  unions  also. 

We,  on  our  part,  have  no  desire  to 
foster  incompetents  ;  we  take  every 
reasonable  care  to  see  that  all  appli¬ 
cants  for  membership  have  served  a 
legitimate  apprenticeship  ;  if  they  are 


not  fully  qualified  workmen  then, 
whose  fault  is  it  ? 

There  are  now  plenty  of  teclmical 
classes  established  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  the  facilities  are  at 
hand  for  training  youths  in  the  higher 
branches  of  craftsmanship  ;  but  very 
few  employers  comparatively — there 
are  honourable  exceptions,  of  course — 
do  anything  fro  encoiuage  their 
apprentices  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  thus  offered.  We 
suggest,  therefore,  that  on  these  lines, 
by  properly  training  those  who  are 
entering  the  trade,  and  not  by  a  system 
of  unlimited  or  increased  apprentices, 
and  the  conser(uent  fiuther  increase 
of  half-fledged  craftsmen,  is  the  true 
remedy  to  be  found. 

A  mutual  and  frank  understanding 
between  the  A  taster  Printers  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  unions  on  the  other, 
on  the  lines  laid  down,  is  infinitely 
preferable  for  the  good  of  the  trade  as 
a  whole,  to  an  unreasoning  suspicion 
of  the  motives  and  objects  of  each 
other.  It  is  because  it  seems  to  us 
a  hopeful  mov’e  in  the  direction 
indicated,  anfl  opens  out  a  possibility 
of  a  better  state  of  things  for  the 
future,  that  we  hail  with  welcome 
the  resolution  passed  at  the  close  of 
the  conference  authorising  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  consider  “  The  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  permanent  joint  board  of 
employers  and  workmen,  to  which 
body  all  trade  disputes  might  be 
referred  for  conciliation  or  arbitra¬ 
tion.” 

Air.  A.  T.  Sutton  informs  us  that  the 
trade-unionists  of  Bradford  have  just 
had  quite  an  interesting  and  eventful 
night.  In  January  last  Air.  Albert 
Harris  (chief  treasurer  of  our  Union 
whilst  the  C.C.  was  in  Bradford)  retired 
from  the  position  of  president  of  the 
Trades  Council  after  having  held  office 
for  seven  years.  As  an  appreciation  of 
his  work  and  services,  the  delegates 
made  him  a  presentation  consisting  of  a 
smoking  cabinet  and  a  hag. 

At  this  meeting  also  farewell  was  said 
to  Air.  W.  H.  Drew,  secretary  for  many 
years  to  the  Council,  who  is  leaving 
England.  Air.  Drew  was  the  recipient 
of  an  address,  together  with  a  cheque  for 
£‘200.  Air.  Drew  will  be  remembered  by 
many  of  our  members  on  account  of  the 
valuable  help  he  rendered  to  our  Union 
during  the  prolonged  negotiations  we 
had  with  Alessrs.  W.  Collins  and  Co., 
Glasgow,  some  years  ago. 
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All  through  the  long  day  the  sun 
had  shone  with  merciless  power, 
making  the  streets  unbearable  and  the 
public  gardens  impossible  resting 
places.  Having  run  his  course,  he 
was  sinking  in  a  blaze  of  burnished 
copper,  deep  saffron  and  violet-tinted 
purple,  which  reflected  on  the  waters 
of  the  Thames  in  unimaginable  beauty 
of  tints  and  scintillations.  It  lit  up 
the  red-brown  sails  of  the  barges 
passing  down  to  the  sea ;  radiated 
through  the  tracery  of  St.  Dunstan’s 
tower  and  the  pinnacles  of  the  Law 
Courts  ;  touched  with  evanescent 
beauty  the  outlines  of  the  Parliament 
Houses  and  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  ; 
and  gave  to  the  wharves  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river  a  richness  and  warmth 
undreamt  of.  The  gardens  of  the 
embankment  were  swarming  with 
toilers  hot  and  tired  from  the  city 
workrooms.  The  seats  along  the 
river  front  were  filled  with  flotsam  and 
jetsam  of  humanity — unemployed  and 
unemployable.  The  Temple  Gardens 
were  swarming  with  children  drawn 
from  the  courts  and  alleys  of  the  city. 
The  lawgivers  and  lawmakers  had  gone 
home  and  allowed  the  off-scourings  to 
take  possession  of  their  fair  domain. 
Right  royally  did  the  little  ones  em¬ 
brace  the  opportunity  of  a  frolic  on 


the  velvety  lawns  and  the  scent  from 
the  sweet  smelling  flower  beds.  The 
band  was  playing  in  the  Adelphi 
Gardens,  and  the  seats  were  filled  with 
a  listening  and  sympathetic  crowd. 
Aroimd  them  again  were  smooth 
lawns  and  flower  beds,  fresh  and 
sweet  by  the  watering  they  had 
received  from  the  gardeners.  The 
statue  of  Bobbie  Burns,  overshadowed 
by  the  Adelphi  Terrace  and  the  Hotel 
Cecil,  had  a  stretch  of  chattering, 
laughing  lads  and  lasses  (who  came  to 
flirt)  at  his  feet,  and  if  the  bronze 
figure  could  have  uttered  bad  language, 
he  would  have  done  so  when  he  heard 
the  strains  of  “  Aly  Bonnie  Wee 
Thing  ”  and  “  Afton  Water  ”  so  ruth¬ 
lessly  spoiled  by  the  thoughtless 
crowd  around  him. 

On  the  seats  nearest  the  enclosure 
sat  Tim  and  Dicky.  Turned  out  to 
play  by  their  widowed  mother,  they 
had  wandered  down  to  the  river  front, 
and  from  thence  they  crossed  over  to 
the  gardens  at  the  first  strains  of  the 
music.  Hot,  tired,  hungry,  they  sat 
close  together  drinking  in  the  beauties, 
unnamable  to  them.  WaldteufeTs 
“  Amoratten  Tanze  ”  made  their  tired 
feet  itch  to  move  with  the  fascinating 
measure.  Macbeth’s  dainty  inter¬ 
mezzo,  “  Forget  Me  Not,”  brought  a 
sense  of  freshness  to  their  tired  young 
frames.  A  mighty  surging  wave  of 
mysticism  —  to  them  indefinable  — 
passed  over  them  while  Wagner’s 
“  Flying  Dutchman  ”  overture  beat 
the  air.  Tim  ever  and  anon  looked  up 
to  the  rapt  face  of  his  brother,  too 
young  and  unlearned  to  know  the  how 
and  why  of  the  strange  feelings  the 
music  woke  in  him.  Sufficient  for 
him  to  enjoy  the  sweetness  and  beauty 
of  the  surroundings.  He  was  silent. 
He  held  his  brother’s  hand  tight,  and 
moved  closer  to  him  and  leaned  his 
head  against  his  shoulder.  The 
shadows  closed  in  and  one  by  one  the 
lights  appeared.  The  sky  was  a 
pageant  of  real  beauty.  .Dicky’s  arm 
closed  round  his  brother’s  neck,  but 
never  a  word  escaped  his  lips.  The 
band  was  playing  Peer  Gynt — the 
“  Morning  Glory  ”  and  the  “  Val¬ 
halla  ”  were  lovely.  Two  yoimg  heads 
drooped  closer  together.  The  band 
ceased  ;  the  lights  went  out.  From 
dreams  of  sweetness  a  harsh  voice 
roused  them  to  pitiless  reality. 

A.  J.  C. 
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A  NEW  METHOD  OF  APPLYING 
GOLD  LEAF. 

HE  bookbinder  of  the  present  day  has 
bad  little  more  scope  in  the  methods 
of  applying  gold  leaf  than  his  predecessors 
of  centuries  ago,  says  the  Stationery 
Trades  Jotirnal.  He  is  compelled  to 
make  irse  of  brass  dies  cut  by  hand,  and 


made  in  this  kind  of  tool,  and  in  the 
point  used,  so  that  instead  of  being 
maintained  at  a  white  heat  it  is  kept  at 
a  much  lower  temperature  as  is  necessary 
for  the  success  of  the  operation.  The 
gold  leaf  is  taken  from  the  book  in  which 
it  is  sold  by  causing  it  to  adhere  to  a 
X5iece  of  paraffined  paper.  Then  it  is 
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therefore  necessarily  expensive,  and 
limit  the  decorative  x)ossibilities.  An 
enter2)rising  American  inventor  has 
patented  a  process  which  opens  uj)  a 
new  era  for  this  class  of  work.  Most 
of  us  know  the  pyrographic  pencil 
which  is  used  for  the  style  of  decoration 
known  as  pioker  work  on  wood  and 
leather.  Well,  some  slight  changes  are 


transferred  to  the  point  of  axrplication 
with  the  piece  of  x)araffi.ned  paper  on  toj). 
The  heated  point  is  then  jiassed  over  the 
latter  with  a  slight  pressure,  and  ujron 
removal  of  the  paper  the  gold  leaf  will 
be  found  firmly  fixed  to  the  article  as 
desired.  In  this  manner  it  is  possible  to 
make  a  reproduction  of  a  signature  or 
other  facsimile  design. 
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LITERARY  TREASURES  THAT  HAVE 
RECENTLY  CHANGED  HANDS. 

N  interesting  chapter  might  be 
written  concerning  the  changes 
of  fortune  that  some  of  our  literary 
treasures  undergo.  They,  like  all 
other  mundane  things,  are  subject  to 
the  fluctuations  of  our  every-day  life. 
The  short  space  of  one  year  is  often 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  pass 
from  one  owner  to  another  at  enor¬ 
mously  enhanced  or  ridiculously 
depreciated  values — one  man  may 
look  upon  them  as  indifferent  and 


detailed  list  of  these  would  take  up 
too  much  space,  but  a  few  interesting 
items  can  be  culled  from  the  material 
before  us. 

Something  in  the  nature  of  a  struggle 
took  place  to  secure  three  note-books, 
once  the  property  of  P.  B.  Shelley. 
These  note-books  had  been  given  by 
Shelley’s  widow  to  her  son,  and  by  the 
latter  they  were  presented  to  the  late 
Dr.  Garnett,  who,  until  his  recent 
death,  was  keeper  of  printed  books  in 
the  British  Museum.  As'these  are  the 
only  Shelley  note-books  in  private 
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commonplace,  whilst  another  may 
take  the  very  opposite  view  and  make 
a  most  determined  effort  to  obtain 
them. 

At  Sotheby’s,  the  great  book  auction 
of  the  world,  this  rise  and  fall  of 
values  in  literary  treasures  is  a  fre¬ 
quent  feature  of  these  interesting 
sales.  The  death  of  the  head  of  some 
noble  family,  or  a  reverse  of  fortune 
of  some  person  of  literary  taste  and 
judgment,  is  pretty  sure  to  leave  its 
mark  on  this  famous  auction  room. 

The  year  that  has  passed  has  been 
no  exception  to  the  rule.  To  give  a 


hands — all  the  other  known  ones 
being  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at 
Oxford — they  were  eagerly  sought 
after.  A  spirited  effort  to  secure 
them  was  made  by  Mr.  Quaritch,  who 
retired  when  the  price  reached  £1,500  ; 
and  the  prize  was  eventually  secured 
by  Mr.  Stevens  for  the  sum  of  £3,000. 
Like  several  other  valuable  lots  bought 
at  the  same  sale,  their  destination  is 
America. 

Shakespere,  as  usual,  was  well 
represented,  both  in  folio  and  quarto 
editions.  “  A  Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream  ”  brought  £280  ;  a  “  Titus 
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Aiidroiiiciis  ”  (fourth  edition)  was 
secured  for  an  American  client  for 
£2,ht)0  ;  and  a  copy  of  “  Much  Ado 
About  Nothing  ”  was  sold  for  £1,570. 
(It  is  interesting  to  lujte  that  in  1890, 
at  the  sale  of  the  Guisford  Library, 
this  same  copy  only  realised  £130.) 
A  fourth  edition  of  “  Richard  III.” 
brought  the  second  highest  price  ever 
paid  for  a  c(uart<r  etlition,  namely, 
£1,750. 

Of  illuminated  MSS.  there  was  a 
large  collection  of  rare  and  beautiful 


Coming  to  more  recent  works,  a 
copy  of  “  Pilgrim’s  Progress  ”  (forrrth 
edition)  sold  at  £101  ;  but  a  strange 
feature  at  a  book  sale  was  the  offer  of 
John  Bunyan’s  anvil,  which  had  been 
discovered  among  a  lot  of  old  iron. 
It  realised  the  startling  sum  of  £225. 
One  is  tempted  to  ask,  “  IVhat  next  ?  ” 
Charles  Dickens  was  represented  by 
a  complete  set  of  the  “  Pickwick 
Papers  ”  in  serial  form,  and  they 
fetched  £118.  The  original  numbers 
of  Thackeray’s  “  Vanity  Fair,”  in 
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specimens.  An  example  of  great 
beauty  was  a  Biblia  Sacra  Latina 
(a  portion  only).  At  the  William 
Morris  sale  it  was  sold  for  £139,  but  on 
this  occasion  it  fetched  £39(1  ;  whilst 
a  fourteenth  century  "  Hora?,”  which 
at  the  Alorris  sale  went  for  £302,  now 
brought  £630. 

A  most  beautiful  AISS.,  “  St.  Cuth- 
bert’s  (Bishop  of  Lindisfarne)  Life  and 
IMiracles,"  a  work  of  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries,  mostly  done 
in  “  Grisaille,"  changed  hands  for 
£1,500. 


similar  form,  sold  for  £68.  A  Kelm- 
scott  Press  edition  of  Chaucer,  one  of 
eighteen  copies  printed  on  vellum, 
in  fine  stamped  pigskin  binding, 
designed  by  IVilliam  iMorris,  realised 
£260. 

The  most  valuable  autograph  sold 
was  “  Lord  Nelson's  General  Memo¬ 
randum  of  his  Plan  for  the  Battle  of 
Trafalgar.”  This  included  a  rough 
sketch  by  Lord  Nelson  of  how  the 
warships  should  manceuYTe.  This  valu 
able  historical  document  was  secured 
for  £3,600.  ^  The  Bookwoem. 
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NOTES  ON  MATERIALS  FOR 
BOOKBINDING. 

BY  G.  A.  STEPHEN. 

(St.  Panci’as  Public  Libraries). 

HEN  the  question  arises,  in  what 
material  shall  a  particular  book 
be  bound  ?  it  should  be  preceded  by 
another  ;  what  purpose  is  the  book  to 
serve  ?  The  answer  will  condition  the 
material  to  be  used  in  the  binding  of 
the  book. 

There  is  wid3  divergencs  of 
opinion  amongst  librarians  and  others 
as  to  the  suitability  of  the  various 
materials  employed  for  the  binding  of 
public  library  books.  Hard  and  fast 
rules  cannot  be  laid  domi  as  to  which 
material  is  best  adapted  for  the  several 
classes  of  books.  Broadly  speaking, 
these  fall  into  four  divisions  : 

(1)  Books  Occasionally  Required  : 
certain  pamphlets,  magazines,  fiction, 
&c.,  not  in  great  demand.  As  these 
are  put  together  chiefly  for  appearance 
sake,  the  smaller  volumes  may  be 
suitably  bound  in  cloth,  the  heavier  in 
buckram. 

(2)  Books  of  Permanent  Value  that 
must  find  a  place  on  the  .shelves,  but 
are  only  for  occasional  reference  : 
standard  historical  works,  the  classics, 
the  statutes,  &c.  This  class  requires 
a  binding  that  will  stand  atmospheric 
action  for  an  indefinite  period,  there¬ 
fore  buckram  will  be  found  a  suitable 
material.  Rare  books  and  editions  de 
luxe  might  be  more  ambitiously  bound 
in  seal  and  levant  morocco. 

(3)  Books  in  Frequent  Demand,  hut 
of  Ephemeral  Interest  :  popular  fiction, 
books  on  current  topics,  technical 
works  that  are  likely  to  become  obso¬ 
lete  or  superseded  by  later  editions. 
Persian  calf  or  Persian  morocco  will 
provide  a  durable  binding  for  the  few 
years  these  volumes  are  in  circulation. 

(4)  Books  in  Constant  Demand : 
dictionaries,  encyclopsedias,  atlases, 
&e.  Morocco  and  pigskin  would  be 
well  employed  for  such  books  as  these, 
which  must  have  the  strongest  bind¬ 
ing  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain,  in 
order  to  stand  constant  wear  and  tear. 

As  to  the  relative  merits  of  materials 
for  binding,  the  old  adage,  “  there  is 
nothing  like  leather  ”  is  still  true, 
providing  the  leather  has  been  properly 
tanned  and  prepared. 

Pig  or  Hog  skin  is  a  very  desirable 
and  good  material  if  in  its  undyed 


state  and  not  pared  down.  To  judge 
from  the  condition  of  the  white  pig¬ 
skin  found  on  bindings  of  the  15th  and 
16th  centuries  it  would  appear  that 
pigskin  is  the  most  durable  of  all 
leathers.  The  fleshy  part  of  the  skin 
is  exceptionally  tough  and  fibrous,  and 
if  it  were  used  for  very  large  volumes 
where  paring  down  need  not  be  re¬ 
sorted  to,  the  book  would  get  the  full 
advantage  of  its  strength ;  but  for 
ordinary  work  it  has  to  be  shaved  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  toughest  part 
is  removed,  and  there  remains  only 
the  grain  part  which  is  exceptionally 
cartilaginous.  Moreover,  as  at  present 
prepared,  it  is  so  much  deprived  of  its 
natural  fat  that  it  loses  additionally  in 
strength. 

True  Morocco  is  goat  skin  tanned 
with  sumach  and  dyed,  exhibiting 
great  firmness  of  texture  combined 
with  flexibility.  It  owes  its  appella¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  it  was  first  brought 
from  Morocco,  and  afterwards  from 
other  parts  of  the  Barbary  coast  and 
the  Levant — whence  comes  another 
name  for  the  best  goat,  “  Levant 
morocco.”  Levant  moroccos  are  often 
worked  up  from  the  best  selections  of 
skins  obtainable  from  the  Atlas  slopes 
and  the  Cape.  Switzerland  and  Ger¬ 
many  furnish  large  supplies  of  goat 
skins  of  a  good  quality,  and  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  good  class  comes  from  Norway, 
which  skins  are  used  to  a  large  extent 
for  art  bindings,  being  principally 
finished  “  bright,”  with  a  straight 
grain.  The  question  arises,  why  is 
morocco  grained  ?  As  to  the  origin 
of  graining  the  various  works  on 
leather  are  silent  ;  in  all  probability  it 
was  at  first  accidental.  The  vTiter 
advances  the  idea  that  graining  may 
have  had  its  origin  during  the  middle 
ages,  when  various  articles  of  clothing 
were  made  of  leather.  During  that 
period  the  Moors  of  Spain  and  Morocco 
undoubtedly  possessed  the  greatest 
skill  in  the  dressing  and  manipulation 
of  leather,  Cordova  enjoying  a  certain 
pre-eminence  —  whence  the  English 
term,  “  cord  wain,”  and  the  French 
“  cordonnier.”  These  leathers  were 
exported  to  various  parts  of  the 
Occident  for  purposes  of  clothing,  &c. 
The  knight  and  his  squire  would 
require  leather  jerkins,  and  the  leather, 
before  being  cut  up  for  these  garments 
would  have  to  be  shrunk,  in  which 
process  it  would  pucker  up.  Thus  an 
undesirable  by-product  was  obtained, 
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which,  being  inevitable,  was  made  to 
loolv  as  presentable  as  possible.  That 
the  skilful  graining  of  morocco  en¬ 
hances  its  appearance  is  uncpiestion- 
able,  and  it  is  also  true  that  by  this 
process  the  leather  acquires  the 
necessary  degree  of  pliability  and 
suppleness  ;  but  the  necessity  of 
shrinking  the  leather  for  binding  pur¬ 
poses  is  not  of  primary  importance, 
as  it  was  when  employed  for  clothing, 
so  that  to  some  extent  the  graining 
is  a  siu’vival  of  former  utility,  like  the 
bu  tons  on  the  back  of  men’s  tail-coats. 
Graining  certainly  does  not  add  to  the 
touglmess  of  the  leather,  and  as 
library  bindings  have  to  serve  a  utili¬ 
tarian  purpose,  this  aspect  should  have 
first  claim,  ra'^her  than  the  aesthetic 
taste  of  the  librarian.  As  the  large 
grain  of  morocco  provides  a  receptacle 
for  harbouring  dust  and  bacilli, 
agencies  that  considerably  shorten  the 
life  of  a  binding,  it  should  not  be  em¬ 
ployed  for  library  bindings.  Small 
grained,  or  comparatively  small 
grained,  morocco  will  answer  to  the 
requirements  of  a  library  binding 
better.  Some  librarians  consider  that 
pigskin  is  a  more  durable  material  for 
genei’al  library  work,  but  the  claims 
of  morocco  are  now  receiving  more 
attention,  for  it  and  sealskin  seem  to 
be  the  only  coloured  leathers  suitable 
for  puldic  library  bindings  which 
have  no  serious  drawbacks.  The 
writer  can  testify  to  this  fact  from 
personal  experience.  At  the  library 
with  which  he  is  connected  the  bind¬ 
ings  of  several  volumes  bound  in 
pigskin  over  ten  years  ago  are  now 
almost  decayed,  while  books  bound  in 
morocco,  subject  to  the  same  con¬ 
ditions  ami  used  for  the  same  period, 
are  in  perfect  condition. 

The  Se-\lskin  tanned  for  book¬ 
binding  leather  is  that  of  the  “  blue- 
back,”  or  rough-haired  seal  ;  the 
fur  seal  being  too  valuable  and  too 
much  in  demand  for  wearing  apparel 
to  be  treated  as  ordinary  leather. 
Sealskin  occupies  an  vuiique  position. 
Its  toughness  is  not  inferior  to  the 
best  goat  and  its  suppleness  is  superior 
to  that  excellent  leather,  inasmuch 
as  it  contains  a  good  supply  of  natm’al 
oil  ;  moreover,  it  is  very  agreeable  to 
the  touch.  It  is  prepared  and  tanned 
with  oak  bark  and  sumach  similarly 
to  the  other  light  leathers.  The  grain, 
small  or  "coarse,  is  very  even,  there 
being  no  drawbacks  of  large  portions 


of  neck,  shank  and  belly,  as  in  goat. 
This  grain  has,  moreover,  a  peculiar 
lustre,  absent  in  every  other  leather, 
which  enhances  the  appearance  of 
the  leather.  The  price  is,  of  coru'se, 
considerably  higher,  no  doubt  on 
account  of  its  limited  supply,  but  it 
is  not  altogether  prohibitive.  Valu¬ 
able  works  and  expensive  editions  well 
deserve  the  use  of  sealskin,  for  it  has 
been  truly  said  that  “  the  binding  is 
the  robe  of  honour  in  which  we  invest 
a  noble  book.”  Little  is  known 
definitely  of  the  durability  of  sealskin, 
as  it  has  not  been  put  to  a  sufficiently 
long  test  in  point  of  time. 

Vellum  is  a  term  properly  applic¬ 
able  only  to  calf  skin,  prepared  by 
long  exposiu’e  in  lime  and  afterwards 
scraped  and  rubbed  down  with  pum¬ 
ice-stone  ;  but  the  term  is  sometimes 
loosely  applied  to  the  skin  of  goats 
and  kids  similarly  prepared.  The  best 
vellum  is  now  made  from  the  skin  of 
the  w'hite  calf,  which  comes  principally 
from  Denmark.  It  is  a  skin  which 
probably  offers  the  greatest  resistance 
both  to  actual  strain  and  the  action 
of  chemicals.  It  is,  however,  affected 
by  atmospheric  variations,  heat  and 
moisture  causing  it  to  warp  and  cockle, 
and  is  also  influenced  by  light,  under 
the  effect  of  which  it  sometimes  be¬ 
comes  quite  brittle.  If  kept  in  a  dark 
place,  vellum  will  be  found  exceedingly 
durable.  It  has  additional  advantages 
to  recommend  it,  for  it  does  not  hold 
dust,  and  may  be  cleaned  without 
injiu'y  to  itself.  Vellum  is  specially 
valuable  for  the  corners  of  books  and 
deserves  to  be  extensively  used  for 
this  purpose,  as  it  is  harder  and  firmer 
than  any  other  leather. 

PEBSI-4X  Morocco,  which  is  em¬ 
ployed  largely  for  cheap  bookbinding 
purposes,  is  a  mechanically  strong  and 
useful  leather,  made  of  the  skin  of  a 
small  hardy  goat  abounding  in  Persia 
and  the  East  Indies,  the  finest  skins 
coming  from  Madras  and  Singapore. 
These  skins  would  lend  themselves  to 
a  quality  of  leather  almost  as  good  as 
the  best  morocco  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  the  rough  tanning  with 
turwar  bark  done  on  the  spot  is  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  after  life  of  the  skins. 
Still  more  so  is  the  process  of  detan- 
nisation  which  they  have  to  rmdergo 
to  get  rid  of  the  effect  of  the  turwar 
bark  tanning,  and  the  further  treat¬ 
ment  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  re¬ 
tanning  in  sumach,  or  a  combination 
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of  sumach  and  oak,  is,  however,  of 
little  avail,  and  a  comparatively  short 
number  of  years  of  service — ten  at 
most — find  the  books  bound  in  leather 
thus  treated  well  on  the  way  of  “  red 
decay.” 

The  term  Pebsiah  Gale  is  entirely 
a  misnomer.  It  is  applied  to  Persian 
and  East  Indian  skins  from  the  small 
hardy  mountain  sheep  that  have  an 
intermixture  of  a  large  proportion  of 
hair  amongst  their  wool.  The  skins 
merely  resemble  calf  by  their  smooth 
surface.  The  ill-usage  of  these  Per¬ 
sian  sheep  and  goat  skins  is  doubly 
deplorable,  as  such  thin,  tough  skins 
which  require  no  shaving,  consequently 
no  removal  of  the  best  fibrous  layers 
on  the  flesh  side,  would  be  peculiarly 
well-adapted  to  the  binding  of  durable 
library  books.  As  it  is,  Persians  are 
still  most  useful  for  the  bindings  of 
books  that  have  a  “  short  life  and  a 
hard,”  such  as  the  most  frequently 
used  volumes  of  fiction  require.  The 
grease  imparted  to  the  binding  by 
constant  handling  acts  as  a  preserva¬ 
tive. 

Shbepskin  was  and  might  now  be 
made  a  very  useful  leather  for  cheap 
work,  to  which  the  century  old  bind¬ 
ings  of  the  past  testify.  There  is  a 
great  difference  between  the  skin  of 
the  hardy  Scotch,  Welsh  and  other 
mountain  sheep,  and  the  sleek,  well- 
fed  and  securely  stabled  sheep  of  the 
plain.  The  fibre  of  the  latter  is  much 
looser,  and  the  leather  consequently 
less  tough.  The  former  skins,  pro¬ 
perly  tanned  and  worked  up  without 
the  use  of  destructive  acids,  are  useful 
for  books  that  are  not  subjected  to 
hard  wear,  especially  as  their  price  is 
low.  Sheepskin  when  tanned  in  oak 
or  larch  bark  is  known  as  basil,  or 
bazil — apparently  a  corruption  of  the 
French  basane.  It  is  distinguished 
from  roan,  which  is  soft  and  flexible 
sheepskin  tanned  in  sumach  and 
stained  or  coloured.  Sheepskin  is 
often  dressed  by  a  mechanical  process 
in  imitation  of  morocco  or  other  of 
the  finer  and  more  expensive  leathers. 
It  cannot  be  too  emphatically  stated 
that  no  leather  should  be  accepted 
for  binding  purposes  that  has  been 
“  printed  ”  with  an  embossing  plate 
or  roller,  or  by  the  electro-plate  pro¬ 
cess,  as  these  processes  have  a  very 
injurious  effect,  impairing  its  strength 
and  durability. 

fTo  be  continued.) 


AUTUMN  NIGHT. 


^SOFTli  ght  streams  from  the  west’ring 
sun, 

And  over  the  yellow  corn  : 

The  evening  wind  has  just  begun 
To  murmur  and  to  mourn. 

Gone  are  the  weary  reapers  all, 

Back  to  the  fireside  glow  : 

Over  the  marshes  the  curlews  call 
And  the  soft  wind  answers  low. 

Night  spreads  her  sable-  pinions  o’er 
The  waiting  land  and  sea, 

Studded  with  diamond  stars  that  pour 
Through  space  their  brilliancy. 

Calm  watchers  of  the  worlds  afar, 
Heralds  of  worlds  unborn, 

Keeping  the  gates  of  light  ajar, 

Till  the  sun  bursts  forth  at  morn. 


W.  H.  Leith,  Liverpool 
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A  NOTE  ON  ROBT.  LOUIS  STEVENSON. 

T  HAVE  a  good  friend — now,  alas  ! 
■*“  separated  from  me  l3y  many 
leagues —  who,  hy  a  happy  inspiration, 
not  only  keeps  me  in  remembrance, 
but  revives  many  happy  memories  of 
literary  feastings  together  in  the  days 
that  are  no  more,  by  sending  me  a 
book  each  year.  There  they  stand 
in  an  honoured  place  on  my  bookshelf, 
silent  monitors  of  the  passing  years 
(for  their  numbers  are  not  few),  and 
testifying  elocpiently  to  the  catholic 
taste  of  ray  friend — poetry  from  Omar 
Khayyam  to  Vlatthew  Arnold  :  prose 
from  John  Ruskin  to  S.  R.  Crockett  ; 
sociology  from  William  IMorris  to 
Edward  Carpenter,  ami  much  that 
lies  between.  One  might  babble 
delightfulljf  for  many  pages  on  such 
a  theme,  but  that  is  not  my  purpose, 
nor  dare  I  claim  the  space.  The  last 
book  added  to  my  precious  store  was  a 
volume  of  essays  by  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  and  this  inspires  my  brief 
note.  “  Familiar  Studies  of  Men  and 
Books  ”  was  new  to  me,  and  I  found 
great  Joy  therein  ;  but  its  chief  charm 
lay  in  that  it  brought  to  mind  my  many 
delightful  wanderings  in  the  realms  of 
gold,  in  company  of  Long  John  Silver 
and  his  Iniccaneer  companions  in 
search  of  Captain  Flint’s  hidden 
treasure  ;  aurl  of  a  dozen  other  books 
almost  equally  enchanting  :  “  Kid¬ 

napped,”  ”  Catriona,”  “  The  Island 
Nights’  Entertainments,”  “  New 
Arabian  Nights,”  “  Dr.  Jekyll  and 
Mr.  Hyde,”  and  the  rest. 

I  hope  my  readers  like  these  cheery, 
breezy,  and  sometimes  fascinatingly 
gruesome  romances  ;  if  not,  I  fear 
they  are  in  parlous  state,  and  that  their 


literary  health  and  mental  sanity 
needs  immediate  attention.  God-a- 
mercy  !  we  sadly  lack  the  stimu¬ 
lating  virility  of  R.  L.  Stevenson  in 
these  days  of  novels  with  a  purpose, 
of  problem  plays,  of  women  with  a 
past,  and  of  men  with  no  apparent 
future.  A  plague  on  all  those  writers, 
say  I  who  would  fill  our  bellies  with 
the  east  wind  and  have  us  eat  of  dead 
sea  fruit  !  Life  is  drab  enough  already, 
without  their  problems  and  their 
mysteries.  Cannot  a  man  the  better 
fight  the  evils  he  must  perforce  en¬ 
counter  on  life’s  journey  if  he  enters 
the  battle  with  a  smiling  countenance 
anti  a  stout  heart,  let  the  end  be 
victory  or  defeat  ? 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson  was  all  his 
life  through  a  pronounced  optimist, 
and  had  no  sympathy  whatever  with 
morbid  sentimentalism  ;  it  seemed  as 
though  fortune’s  hardest  buffets — and 
he  received  many — could  not  change 
his  opinions,  even  for  a  brief  space. 

“  Those  whom  the  gods  love  die 
young,”  according  to  the  aphorism  ; 
but  Stevenson  amended  the  saying  by 
adding  :  Those  whom  the  gods  love 
never  grow  old,  but  retain  their  youth 
and  sweetness  and  lovableness  all 
through  life,  whatever  their  span  of 
years  may  be.  Who  was  it  that  said 
of  Cervantes  that  “  he  laughed  Spain’s 
chivalry  away  ?  ”  Truly  Stevenson 
helps  us  to  laugh  to  scorn  all  those  who 
w'ould  have  us  make  this  world  a  place 
of  gloom  and  of  continual  complain¬ 
ings.  He  was  for  ever  preaching  the 
gospel  of  the  Joy  of  life.  The  crowded 
hour  of  glorious  life  was  to  him  the 
best  thing  in  the  world  ;  it  was  his 
boast  that  there  was  not  to  be  found 
in  all  his  writings  a  single  reference 
“  to  the  imbecility  of  God’s  imiverse, 
nor  so  much  as  a  hint  that  he  could 
have  made  it  better  himself.”  Nor 
was  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  a  vain. 
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boaster  ;  of  him  it  may  be  truly  said  : 
“  He  had  fought  the  good  fight.” 
Shortly  before  his  death,  when  he  was 
living  in  his  beautiful  home  in  one  of 
the  South  Sea  Islands,  in  a  letter  to 
his  friend  George  Meredith  he  summed 
up  his  life  in  these  words  :  “  For  four¬ 
teen  years  I  have  not  had  a  day’s  real 
health.  I  have  wakened  sick  and  gone 
to  bed  weary,  and  I  have  done  my 
work  unflinchingly.  I  have  written  in 
bed  and  written  out  of  it  ;  written  in 
hemorrhages  ;  vTitten  in  sickness  ; 
written  torn  by  coughing  ;  written 
when  my  head  swam  for  weakness  ; 
and  for  so  long  it  seems  to  me  I  have 
won  my  wager  and  recovered  my 
glove.  I  am  better  now^ — have  been, 
rightly  speaking,  since  I  came  to  the 
Pacific  :  and  still  few  are  the  days 
when  I  am  not  in  some  physical  dis¬ 
tress.  And  the  battle  goes  on — ill  or 
well  is  a  trifle,  so  as  it  goes.  I  was 
made  for  a  contest,  and  the  powers 
have  so  willed  it  that  my  battle-field 
should  be  this  dingy,  inglorious  one  of 
the  bed  and  the  physic  bottle.  At 
least  I  have  not  failed,  but  I  would 
have  preferred  a  place  of  trumpetings 
and  the  open  air  over  my  head.” 

Happy  is  the  man  that  can  translate 
the  stubbornness  of  fortune  into  so 
quiet  and  so  sweet  a  style. 

It  has  not  been  given  to  many  great 
wTiters  to  combine  in  the  same  degree 
the  power  of  captivating  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  his  young  readers  and,  at  the 
same  time,  satisfying  the  critical  taste 
of  maturer  minds.  How  many  books 
can  be  placed  in  the  same  category  as 
“  Treasure  Island,”  for  instance  ? 
“  Robinson  Crusoe,”  “  Tom  Brown’s 
Schooldays,”  “  Westward  Ho  !  ” — are 
there  any  others  ?  I  sometimes  doubt 
whether  “  Westward  Ho  !  ”  should  go 
unchallenged,  for,  notwithstanding  its 
many  great  merits,  Kingsley’s  con¬ 
founded  habit  of  improving  the  shining 
hour,  and  giving  you  occasional 
sermons  by  the  way,  is  decidedly 
irritating  to  the  healthy  boy,  who  has 
conscientious  objections  to  being  taken 
ima wares  in  such  a  case. 

Did  you  ever  come  across  the  letter 
Stevenson  wrote  to  W.  E.  Henley, 
wRen  “  Treasure  Island  ”  was  being 
written  ?  Here  it  is,  but  slightly 
Bow'dlerised  :  “  Would  you  be  sur¬ 

prised  to  learn,”  he  writes,  “  that  it  is 
about  buccaneers  ;  that  it  begins  in 
the  ‘  Admiral  Benbow  ’  public  house 
on  the  Devon  coast  ;  that  it’s  all 


about  a  map,  and  a  treasure,  and  a 
mutiny,  and  a  derelict  ship,  and^  a 
current  ;  a  doctor,  and  a  sea  cook 
with  one  leg,  and  a  sea-song  with  a 
chorus  ‘  Yo-ho-ho  !  and  a  bottle  of 
rum,’  which  is  a  real  buccaneers’  song, 
only  known  to  the  crew  of  the  late 
Cpn.  Flint  (died  of  rum  at  Key  West, 
much  regretted,  friends  will  please 
accept  this  intimation)  ?  Two  chap¬ 
ters  have  been  written  and  have  been 
tried  on  Lloyd  with  great  success. 
The  trouble  is  to  work  it  off  without 
oaths.  Buccaneers  without  oaths — 
bricks  without  straw  !  But  youth'will 
have  its  fling,  and  the  fond  parients 
have  to  be  consulted.  A  chapter  a 
day  I  mean  to  do.  They  are  short, 
and  perhaps  in  a  month  the  ‘  sea-cook  ’ 
may  to  Routledge  go,  Yo-ho-ho  !  and 
a  bottle  of  rum.  No  w^oman  in  the 
story — Lloyd’s  orders,  and  who  so 
blithe  to  obey.  It’s  awful  fim,  boys’ 
stories  ;  you  just  indulge  the  pleasure 
of  your  heart,  that’s  all — no  trouble, 
no  strain.  The  only  stiff  thing  is  to 
get  it  ended — that  I  don’t  see,  but  I 
look  to  a  volcano - .” 

Stevenson’s  letters  to  his  many 
literary  friends  are  full  of  w'eird  and 
grotesque  fancies,  such  as  we  find 
worked  out  in  detail  in  his  short 
stories.  Others  are  full  of  merriment, 
of  cheerful  philosophy,  of  high  thought, 
and  abounding  charity  to  all  men. 
But  his  life’s  philosophy  is  perhaps 
best  summed  up  in  one  of  the  few’ 
short  prayers  that  he  wrote  for  use 
in  his  household  shortly  before  his 
death,  and  wdth  which  I  conclude  : 

The  day  returns  and  brings  us  the 
petty  round  of  irritating  duties.  Help 
us  to  play  the  man ;  help  us  to  perform 
them  with  laughter  and  kind  faces ;  let 
cheerfulness  abound  tvith  industry ;  give 
us  to  go  blithely  on  our  business  all  this 
day;  bring  its  to  our  resting  beds  weary 
and  content  and  undishonoured ;  and 
grant  us  in  the  end  the  gift  of  sleep). 

W.  M. 


Mankind  is  not  only  the  whole  in 
general,  but  every  one  in  particular. 
Every  man  or  woman  is'  one  of  man¬ 
kind's  dear  possessions ;  to  his  or  her  just 
brain,  and  kind  heart,  and  active  hands, 
mankind  intrusts  some  of  its  hopes  for 
the  future ;  he  or  she  is  a  possible  well- 
spring  of  good  acts  and  source  of  blessings 
to  the  race. 

B.  L.  S. 
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The  correspondence  from  brandies 
will  show  that  the  state  of 
trade  during  the  past  three  months 
has  lieen  somewhat  varied,  but  on  the 
whole  fairly  good  ■  The  Labour  Gaze.tte 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  reports  as 
follows  concerning  the  bookbinding 
trade  during  the  month  of  April  ; — 

‘‘  In  London  employment  con¬ 
tinued  quiet,  with  short  time,  and 
worse  than  a  month  ago.  In  the 
provinces  it  remained  fairly  good 
generally.” 

The  ever-present  question  of  the 
imemployment  of  our  members  is  a 
matter  that  must,  ere  long,  command 
our  serious  attention;  not  only  upon 
us  is  this  conclusion  being  enforced, 
the  other  unions  comprising  the 
National  Printing  and  Kindred  Trades 
Federation  are  also  realising  that  there 
is  a  need  for  a  reduction  of  the  hours 
of  our  working  week.  Hence  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  a  resolution,  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  federation  in  February 
last,  in  favour  of  a  forty-eight 
hours  week,  which  resolution,  though 
put  back  for  the  time,  may,  by  sheer 
force  of  circumstances  and  necessity, 
press  its  w«y  to  the  front  in  the  near 
future.  There  are  signs  that  an 
eight  hour’s  da3'  is  nearer  realisation 
than  many  of  us  have  dared  to  think. 
The  Labour  Record  has  the  following 
paragraph  in  its  last  issue  ; — “  T. 
Glover,  M.P.,  is  the  authority  for  the 
statement  that  the  Government  has 
promised  to  bring  in  a  Minors’  Eight 
Hours  Bill  next  session.”  Even  now 
our  American  Typographical  friends 
are  sanguinely  struggling  for  this 
boon.  The  lithographers  of  the 
Uniterl  States  have  just  come 
through  a  similar  movement  with 
triumph,  in  reference  to  which  “  The 
International  Bookbinder  ”  states  : 
”  Another  evidence  of  the  inevit¬ 
ableness  of  the  shorter  work  day 
is  demonstrated  in  the  recent  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  long-fought-out  dispute 
between  the  lithogi'aphers  and  their 
employers,  by  which  we  understand 
the  men  return  to  work  on  a  51  hour.s 


week  basis,  with  a  reduction  of  one 
hour  at  six  month  intervals  until  July 
1st,  1908,  when  the  eight  hours  day 
will  be  in  vogue.” 

In  this  connection  it  is  pleasing  to 
mention  that  the  binders,  emboldened 
by  the  courage  c.nd  success  of  their 
brethren,  are  moving  also  for  the  eight 
hours  day,  bv  taking  a  vote  to  this 
end.  We  cordially  wish  them  a  satis¬ 
factory  and  victorious  issue.  The  one 
thing  that  is  rlifficult  to  understand 
is,  that  where  there  is  so  much  energy 
and  advanceil  thought,  a  movement 
like  that  of  shorter  hours,  and  upon 
which  all  w’ere  agreed — was  not  made 
a  imited  and  sinmltaneous  effort. 
The  practicability  of  an  eight  hours 
day  has  already  passed  the  experi¬ 
mental  stage,  so  far  as  the  bookbinding 
trade  is  concerned.  London  has 
adopted  it,  and  many  provincial  houses 
have  voluntarily  conceded  it,  whilst 
co-operative  productive  societies  in¬ 
variably  work  the  eight  hour?  day  and 
pay  higher  w’ages  than  other  firms. 
All  these  are  unmistakable  signs,  and 
it  needs  not  the  prophetic  eye  of  a 
Burns  to  see  that  ”  It's  coming.” 

Readers  of  these  notes  interested  in 
the  cpiestion  of  the  amalgamation  of 
the  London  societies  and  oiu’  owm 
Union,  will  learn  with  satisfaction  that 
another  effort  has  recently  been  made 
to  bring  about  the  consummation  of 
this  desirable  object.  A  conference  of 
representatives  of  all  the  organisations 
concerned  has  been  held,  when  the  in¬ 
tense  desire  for  closer  miion  so  spontane¬ 
ously  evinced,  together  with  the  good¬ 
will  that  was  characteristic  of  the  whole 
proceedings,  was  good  to  behold,  and 
augurs  for  good  results.  The  genial 
atmosphere  pervading  the  assembly 
filled  om  hearts  with  a  new  hope,  and 
the  unmistakable  message  of  this 
conference  to  all  members  of  each 
society  was  that  sent  by  Abraham  of 
old  to  Lot — “  Let  there  be  no  strife 
between  thy  house  and  my  house, 
for  we  be  brethren.” 


W.  H.  D. 
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OUR  COMRADES  ACROSS  THE  SEA. 
GERMANY. 

A  CONSIDERABLE  amount  of 
interest  is  being  shown  by 
members  of  the  Bookbinders’  Union 
in  proposals  to  extend  the  benefits  of 
the  Association,  to  strengthen  its 
funds  and  render  it  more  efficient  in 
deciding  futme  disputes  with  em¬ 
ployers.  It  would  be  an  excellent 
thing  if  both  objects  could  be  attained, 
but  that,  unfortunately,  appears  im¬ 
possible.  The  difficulty  lies  in  obtain¬ 
ing  the  requisite  funds  by  increased 
subscriptions  of  members. 

Correspondents  in  the  Bookbinders' 
News  have  pointed  out  the  deplorable 
position  of  invalid  members,  some  of 
whom  may  have  given  a  great  amount 
of  their  scant  leisure  and  the  best  of 
their  strength  in  promoting  the 
interests  of  the  organisation  and  better¬ 
ing  the  position  of  its  members  ;  and 
yet,  after  having  done  so  much  for 
others,  a  member  finds,  when  he  most 
needs  it,  the  organisation  can  do 
nothing  for  him. 

The  attempt  to  alter  such  a  con¬ 
dition  deserves  every  encouragement, 
and  it  will  be  more  than  pitiable  if  it 
is  doomed  to  failure.  A  vote  recently 
taken  shows,  however,  that  members 
are  by  no  means  agreed  or  prepared 
to  make  the  needful  sacrifices  to 
attain  the  object.  Voting  papers  have 
been  sent  out  containing  the  following 
questions: — (1)  Are  you  in  favour  of 
the  Union  supporting  invalids  ?  (2) 

Are  you  prepared  to  pay  an  increased 
subscription  to  meet  the  additional 
cost  ?  In  answer  to  the  first  question, 
3,764  men  and  1,470  women  reply  in 
the  affirmative,  and  3,671  men  and 
3,170  women  in  the  negative  ;  on  the 
second  point,  3,608  men  and  1,269 
women  vote  “  Yes,”  and  3,630  men 
and  3,226  women  vote  “  No.”  Over 
800  members  have  declined  to  express 
themselves  for  or  against.  In  face  of 
such  results,  the  Executive  Committee 
have  decided  to  defer  any  action  in  the 
matter  until  the  subject  is  fully 
discussed  at  a  pending  general 
meeting. 

The  report  for  1906,  which  has  just 
appeared,  contains  many  items  of 
interest  of  the  work  done  last  year. 
The  long  sustained  conflict  with  the 
employers  made  a  very  heavy  drain 
upon  the  funds  of  the  Union.  The 


agitation  for  increased  wages  and  the- 
amount  paid  out  to  members  during 
the  lockout  depleted  the  funds  of  the 
Association  of  over  £25,000.  Many 
new  members  were  enrolled  during  the 
year,  the  amount  paid  as  entrance  fees 
exceeding  £200.  A  little  over  £350' 
was  received  in  interest,  and  £2,350 
was  raised  by  levies  during  the  lock¬ 
out.  Out-of-work  pay  reduced  the 
funds  over  £3,000.  Figures  are  given 
as  to  the  cost  of  the  trade’s  organ,  the 
Bookbinders’  Nev's,  the  expenses  in¬ 
curred  by  the  removal  of  members,  and 
the  total  arrears  ;  allusion  is  also  made 
to  incidents  of  the  lockout  and  the 
difficulties  it  entailed.  The  document 
displays  the  large  amount  of  work 
done  in  augmenting  the  number  of 
members,  in  securing  better  wages  and 
improved  conditions  of  wmrk,  and  is 
a  valuable  record  of  progress  achieved 
in  1906. 

The  International  Conference,  to  be 
held  at  Nuremberg  on  Jvme  30th,  gives 
every  promise  of  success.  In  response 
to  the  invitation  of  the  German 
Union,  answers  have  been  received 
from  all  the  Unions  excepting 
Holland  and  Italy.  Austria,  Hungary, 
Switzerland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Great 
Britain  and  Belgium  have  promised  to 
send  representatives.  Norway,  for 
various  reasons,  has  had  to  decline  the 
invitation,  and  America  will  send  a 
further  commrmication  conveying  a 
definite  decision.  A  provisional 
agenda,  subject  to  alteration,  has  been 
drawn  up,  containing  the  following 
items  : — (1)  The  various  benefits 
granted  to  members  by  the  different 
imions  ;  (2)  the  possibility  of  giving 

mutual  support  during  wage  disputes  ; 
(3)  women’s  labour  in  bookbinding 
workshops  ;  (4)  establishing  central 

offices  for  those  unions  which  have 
made  arrangements  for  mutual  sup¬ 
port  ;  (5)  various.  Question  forms 

have  been  sent  to  all  the  imions  asking 
each  to  supply  information  as  to  the 
constitution  of  the  organisation,  num¬ 
ber  of  branches,  total  amoimt  of 
members,  scale  of  subscriptions  and 
benefits,  and  rights  granted  to  mem¬ 
bers.  The  utility  of  delegates  from 
all  parts  of  the  civilised  world  meeting 
together  to  discuss  matters  affecting 
their  interests  is  pointed  out,  and  the 
probability  of  such  a  conference  foster¬ 
ing  a  feeling  of  brotherhood  and  ex¬ 
pelling  race  hatred  is  dwelt  upon  with 
greatly  needed  emphasis. 
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We  desire  onr  members  to  feel  that  this  page  is 
entirely  their  own ;  by  using  it  frequently  fcr 
asking  and  answering  questions  relating  to  the 
trade,  they  can  in  many  ways  help  each  other. 


NOTES. 

We  are  unavoidably  compelled  to  hold 
over  the  completion  of  the  article  on 
“  The  Revival  of  Art  Binding  ”  for  our 
next  issue,  when  we  hope  to  have  it 
illustrated  with  an  example  of  modern 
work  of  exceptional  interest. 


IMr.  J.  S.  Garnham,  London,  has  for¬ 
warded  us  two  photographs  of  what  he 
claims  to  be  unique  bindings.  They  are 
certainly  remarkable  in  their  way.  One 
is  bound  in  full  Russia  imderbands  ;  the 
other  is  full  yellow  vellum,  with  double 
Russia  bands,  and  Russia  fore-edge,  laced 
all  round  with  vellum  laces.  They  are 
both  finished  in  the  approved  stationery 
manner,  and  are  lettered  on  back  Ledger 
No.  1  and  Ledger  No.  2  respectively. 
The  exact  size  of  each  book  is  3^in.  by 
2-Jin.  We  suppose  they  can  be  considered 
the  smallest  “banded"  books  in  the 
world.  The  photographs  of  the  books 
are  not  very  good  ones,  or  we  would 
have  had  them  reproduced. 

*  ♦ 

It  appears  we  can  now  consider  Count 
Tolstoi  as  a  fellow-craftsman.  We  are 
informed  that  he  spent  the  first  half  of 
last  winter  in  binding  in  leather  some 
400  volumes,  doing  the  sewing,  forwarding, 
gilding,  and  lettering  with  his  own  hands. 
Either  the  Russian  winter  is  an  abnor¬ 


mally  long  one,  or  Count  Tolstoi 
indeed  a  marvel,  or  the  “literary  gent.” 
who  laid  the  information  is  related  to 
Annanias  of  pious  memory,  or — but  why 
inquire  too  nicely  into  the  matter  ? 


QUERIES. 

J.  B.  would  like  to  know  what  it  is 
best  to  use  to  securely  fasten  paper  labels 
on  red  forril.  He  states  that  he  has 
tried  both  paste  and  glue,  but  neither 
give  satisfaction. 

* 

Nemo  writes:  I  have  just  seen  some 
pages  of  printed  matter,  mounted  on 
sheets,  and  made  up  in  book  form  ;  I  am 
told  that  both  sides  of  the  letterpress  are 
from  one  sheet,  and  that  it  has  been 
split.  Can  any  reader  inform  me  how 
this  is  done  ? 


ANSWERS. 

In  the  last  issue  of  the  Journal  I 
notice  that  “  Ruler  ’’  asks  if  anyone  has 
used  prepared  gall,  and  if  so,  how  ?  I 
have  used  it  for  two  years,  and  find  that 
it  works  satisfactorily  on  hand-made 
papers.  I  generally  put  a  lump  about 
the  size  of  a  walnut  to  a  tea-cup  full  of 
hot  water,  and  use  about  three  parts  of 
this  to  a  basin  of  ink.  It  works  better 
when  it  has  been  in  the  ink  for  about 
half  a  day  or  so.  Of  course  some  papers 
are  more  difficult  to  work  than  others,  in 
which  case  I  use  more  gall.  It  costs  a 
little  more  than  ordinary  gall,  but  it  is 
not  so  offensive,  and  it  always  retains  the 
same  consistency. — Fred.  Collinson. 
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Note. — Branch  correspondents  are  requested  to 
report  only  those  items  of  information  tvhich  are 
of  generalinterest  to  our  members.  Will  they  also 
remember  that  space  is  limited,  and  therefore 
necessary  that  they  give  all  their  information  in 
as  brief  a  form  as  possible. 


Aberdeen. — During  a  period  of  severe  depres¬ 
sion  in  the  building  and  most  other  trades,  when 
emigration  has  been  rampant,  and  hundreds 
have  left  this  city  to  seek  fortune  in  various 
parts  of  the  colonies,  our  industry  has  continued 
very  satisfactory.  No  signing  has  occurred  for 
nine  months  past,  and  at  time  of  writing  all  the 
members  are  fully  employed.— J.  S.  Strachan. 

Barrow. — Trade  has  been  very  fair  during  the 
quarter,  all  our  members  being  fully  employed. 
There 's  a  great  improvement  in  the  shipbuild¬ 
ing  trade,  and  we  are  looking  forward  to  busy 
times.  The  steel  works  are  better  employed 
this  quarter  than  last.  — M.  Dodd. 

Bath. — Trade  is  still  brisk  here.  We  have 
recently  undertaken  propaganda  work  in  this 
district,  and  on  Saturday  evening.  May  4th,  a 
combined  meeting  and  smoking  concert  was 
held,  to  which  all  the  non-unionists  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  were  invited.  The  gathering  was  a  great 
success,  and  was  ably  presided  over  by  Mr. 
Councillor  Thomas,  J.P.  The  guest  of  the 
evening  was  our  Chief  Secretary  (Mr.  J.  Kelly), 
supported  by  nearly  all  the  members  of  the 
branch,  and  a  good  strong  muster  of  non- 
unionists.  The  evening’s  programme  consisted 
of  the  usual  toasts,  interspersed  with  songs,  &e. 
Mr.  Kelly  gave  a  most  instructive  and  interesting 
account  of  the  principles  of  trade-unionism,  &c., 
and  the  meeting  closed  at  10-45  p.m.  We  hope, 
as  a  result  of  this  meeting,  to  increase  our  mem¬ 
bership  before  long.  The  result  of  the  visit  of 
Mr.  J.  Kelly  here  has  been  that  we  have  re¬ 
covered  a  certain  amount  of  work  which  has 
been  done  for  some  time  past  by  what  we  con¬ 
sider  unfair  female  labour. — P.  Holloway. 

Birmingham. — The  favourable  conditions  re¬ 
ported  in  my  last  were  maintained  until  well 
into  the  new  year,  when  a  decided  change  took 
place,  and  by  the  first  week  in  April  the  record 
number  of  out-of-work  signing  had  been  broken 
Things  looked  depressing  when  one  of  the  estab¬ 
lishments,  locally  known  (and  among  its  staff 
somewhat  proudly)  as  the  “Premier,”  added  to 
its  working  capacity  to  the  extent  of  17  hands, 
This  is  doing  the  Premier  to  perfection,  and  one 
heartily  endorses  the  sentiment,  “  May  their 
shadow  never  grow  less.”  The  Midland  Trades 
Council  held  its  first  meeting  with  a  full  attend¬ 
ance  of  delegates,  who  met  to  arrange  its  future 
course  of  action  by  electing  officers,  &o.,  Mr. 
Bilson  (Derby)  being  chairman,  Mr.  Burbridge 
treasurer,  and  Mr.  E.  H.  Milton  secretary.  The 
future  of  these  groups  of  councils  is  one  of  the 
utmost  importance,  and  willbe  watched  with  keen 
interest  by  all  thinking  members.— W.  H.  Pox. 

Bradeord.— Since  my  last  report,  trade  has 
been  very  fair  indeed ;  at  the  time  of  writing  it 
is  falling  off,  and  four  members  are  out  of  em¬ 
ployment.  After  a  long  attempt  we  have  been 
successful  in  establishing  a  local  Printing  and 
Kindred  Trades  Federation.  Seven  branches 


have  become  affiliated,  with  a  membership  of 
over  700.  The  federation  is  now  settling  down  to 
some  good  useful  work ;  its  existence  will  be  a 
distinct  advantage  to  the  allied  trades  in  Brad¬ 
ford. — A.  T.  Sutton. 

Cardiff. — The  agitation  for  improved  condi¬ 
tions  has  resulted  in  an  increase  in  wages  of 
Is.  60.  per  week.  This  is  a  striking  proof  of 
what  combination  can  do.  Had  an  individual 
member  asked  his  employer  for  an  advance  of 
Is.  fid.  he  would  probably  have  met  with  a  re¬ 
buff ;  but  the  District  Federation,  with  over  300 
members,  secures  the  advance,  and  maintains 
the  best  of  feelings  with  their  employers.  This 
success  has  brought  cries  of  “help”  from  our 
fellow-craftsmen  at  Merthyr,  and  we  are  pleased 
to  report  that  this  has  been  readily  given,  both 
by  our  local  secretary  and  the  C.E.,  resulting  in 
several  nomination  forms  being  filled  in,  thus 
swelling  the  membership  of  Cardiff  to  61. 
Eventually  we  hope  to  see  the  opening  of  a 
branch  of  our  Union  at  Merthyr.— John  Moore. 

Derby. — We  have  been  visited  by  a  keen 
slump  in  the  trade,  which  has  resulted  in  the 
temporary  discharge  of  several  of  our  members, 
all  of  whom  have  for  the  past  three  weeks  been 
signing  the  book.  The  whole  of  these  men  are 
binders  (both  stationery  and  letterpress).  Will 
secretaries  of  the  various  branches  please  note 
this?  I  have  had  very  little  response  to  my 
appeal  lor  information  concerning  “Paper 
Ruling,”  as  carried  on  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  At  the  same  time  I  should  like,  through 
the  columns  of  our  Journal,  to  thank  very 
heartily  all  those  who  have  responded.- Sidney 
R.  Spreckley. 

Dublin. — Trade  continues  dull  here,  all 
branches  being  affected.  The  annual  meeting 
of  the  Irish  Trades  Union  Congress  was  held  in 
Dublin  in  Whit-week.  The  proceedings  lasted 
lour  days.  The  Dublin  Branch  was  represented 
by  their  Trades  Council  delegate. — R.  Burke. 

Edinburgh. — There  has  been  no  improvement 
in  trade  during  the  past  quarter,  and  we  have 
still  a  number  of  men  signing  the  out-of-work 
book.  Things  have  been  made  worse  by  a  dis¬ 
pute  which  has  taken  place  in  one  of  the  station¬ 
ery  firms  in  the  city,  and  it  is  a  regrettable  fact 
that  there  is  no  immediate  sign  of  settlement. 
It  is  pleasing  to  note  that  a  local  branch  of  the 
Printing  and  Kindred  Trades  Federation  has 
been  formed  here,  and  is  now  in  full  working 
order,  and  it  is  hoped  that  when  cases  arise  it 
will  be  able  to  justify  its  existence. — T.  Kennedy 
Vipond. 

Grimsby. — There  has  been  an  increased 
interest  on  the  part  of  members  here  in  branch 
and  Union  matters,  and  as  a  result  we  have 
been  successful  in  adding  to  our  membership. 
With  good  trade  and  the  continued  interest  of 
our  members  we  hope  to  do  still  better.— Geo. 
Place. 

Hanley. — Trade  only  fair  at  present.  In 
connection  with  the  local  Printing  and  Kindred 
Trades  Federation  the  twelfth  annual  smoking 
concert  was  held  on  Friday,  March  22nd.  The 
gathering  was  very  successful,  several  employers 
were  present.  The  company  was  a  large  and 
representative  one,  and  was  presided  over  by 
Councillor  John  Mayer,  J.P.  (Newcastle-under- 
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Lyne),  he  being  a  trade-unionist  of  long  standing 
and  at  present  secretary  of  the  local  Bricklayers’ 
Society.  Our  C.S.  (Mr.  Janies  Kelly)  was  the 
guest  of  the  evening,  and  in  a  most  able  speech 
said  that  he  wished  there  were  not  so  many 
women  in  connection  with  the  bookbinding 
trade.  The  employers  would  not  recognise  their 
skill,  and  they  were  enijiloyed  because  they  could 
be  got  for  a  lower  rate  of  wages.  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  local  federation  have  also  been  successful 
in  persuading  the  kindred  trades  in  Leek  to 
form  a  federation,  and  one  of  the  principal  items 
on  the  programme  will  be  the  reduction  of  hours 
of  labour.—  Thos.  E.  Caley. 

H.tLiPAX.— Trade  at  present  is  fairly  good,  all 
our  members  being  fully  employed.  Just  now 
the  branch  is  taking  up  propaganda  work,  efforts 
being  made  to  organise  the  non-unionists  in  the 
district,  as  we  hope  advantage  will  be  taken  of 
the  act  of  grace  granted  by  the  C.E.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  a  local  P.K.T.P.  is  also  being  taken  uji 
by  the  branch,  and  we  trust  that  Halifax  kindred 
trades  ere  long  will  make  amends  tor  past 
apathy. — C.  Midgley. 

HuDDEiisFiKLu. — Siuce  my  last  report  things 
have  been  hapijening  in  Huddersfield.  An 
attemjrt  to  introduce  unfair  female  labour 
(making  cheap  cases)  was  promptly  met  liy  our 
members,  with  the  result  that  the  whole  of  the 
staff' were  at  once  stopped.  The  rest  is  reported 
in  last  Circvhir.  One  is  inclined  to  ask  why  are 
these  attempts  to  undermine  trade  made  ?  We 
were  told  hy  the  manager  that  he  had  seen  this 
class  of  work  done  by  females  in  two  of  our 
large  branches.  Is  this  true?  If  so,  what  have 
our  members  been  doing  in  those  hranches  to 
allow  the  work  to  slip  away?  It  is  gratifying  to 
be  able  to  report  that  at  tlie  recent  Guardians’ 
elections  nine  Lahour  and  Socialist  candidates 
w’ere  eleted.— J.  W.  Brierley. 

Hull. — We  are  still  in  the  hapipy  piosition  to 
repjort  that  no  one  is  signing  the  book,  and  all 
are  well  employed.  We  have  a  hard-working 
committee,  whose  enthusiasm  is  bound  to  prove 
beneficial  to  the  whole  branch.  The  kindred 
trades  are  busy  with  the  organising  of  the 
Ijrinters'  assistants,  and  we  hope  in  the  next 
report  to  he  able  to  say  a  branch  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  Hull.  P.  Drewery. 

Hyde.— Trade  very  fair  last  quarter,  all  mem¬ 
bers  being  fully  empiioyed.— H.  Winterbotliam. 

Leicester. — Trade  very  good  at  the  time  of 
writing,  only  one  member  being  on  the  books. 
Pour  new  members  have  joined  our  ranks  this 
quarter.  I  hopie  to  report  in  the  next  issue  that 
we  have  done  good  work. — R.  K.  Winterton. 

Leeds. — Trade  is  good  here,  only  two  mem¬ 
bers  signing.  An  apiplication  for  an  advance  of 
wages  has  her  n  sent  in  to  the  empiloyers,  and  at 
the  time  of  writing  we  have  good  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  an  advance  of  2s.  per  week  on  our  pre¬ 
sent  minimum  rate  of  wages  will  be  gi'anted.  A 
dispute  is  in  progress  at  Messrs.  Petty  and  Sons, 
Whitehall  Printeries,  seven  men  of  the  Printers’ 
Warehousemen  and  Cutters’  Union  having 
tendered  their  notices.  Advertisements  are 
appiearing  in  the  piressfor  “binders’  cutters  ’’  to 
fill  their  places,  and  I  would  urge  all  members 
to  communicate  with  me  before  accepting  situa¬ 
tions  there.  Allow  me  to  thank  the  many 
friends  in  our  Union  who  have  kindly  sent  con¬ 
gratulatory  messages  respectingmy  success  in  our 
local  District  Council  election. — J.W.  'Vollans. 

Liverpool  -  I  am  unable  to  report  a  revival 
in  trade.  One  large  and  old-established  firm 
has  closed,  many  of  our  members  being  out  of 
employment  in  consequence.  I  hope  tj  be  able 
to  send  better  news  lor  the  next  issue. — Thos. 
H.  Southall. 

Manchester. — Saturday,  May  4th,  was  a  red- 
letter  day  for  Manchester.  In  the  forenoon  the 


Colonial  Premiers  visited  our  city.  In  the  after¬ 
noon  the  initial  meeting  of  the  Lancashire  and 
District  Council  was  held.  There  was  a  good 
attendance  of  delegates,  although  three  branches 
did  not  send  representatives,  or  any  communi¬ 
cation  why  they  were  not  represented.  The 
objects  and  rules  of  the  Yorkshire  Council  were 
adopted  with  little  alteration.  Mr  J.  A.  Edwards 
(Liverpool)  was  elected  secretary,  and  Mr.  T. 
Maxwell  (Manchester)  chairman.  Mr.  Dyer, 
C.T.,  was  present,  and  spioke  a  few  wordson  the 
needs  of,  and  what  might  be  accomplished  by, 
the  council.  In  the  evening  a  meeting  of  the 
members  of  the  Printing  and  Kindred  Trades  ivas 
held  in  Caxton^all.  Mr.  Roberts,  M.P.,  and 
Mr.  G.  D.  Kelley,  M.P,,  addressed  the  meeting 
on  the  advantages  of  federation.  Mr.  W.  Mellor 
and  Mr.  Dyer,  C.T.,  in  the  unavoidable  absence 
of  Mr.  J.  Kelly,  C.S.,  also  spoke. — John  Dixon. 

Newport. — I  am  pleased  to  report  that  trade 
continues  fairly  brisk  this  quarter,  and  all  our 
members  are  fully  employed.  We  held  our  first 
annual  supper  in  connection  with  the  local 
Printing  and  Kindred  Trades  Federation  on 
Saturday,  April  20th.  Our  C.S.  (Mr.  James 
Kelly)  and  Mr.  G.  D.  Kelley,  M.P.  (secretary  of 
the  National  Printing  and  Kindred  Trades 
Federation),  were  present.  The  meeting  is 
likely  to  have  good  results  by  the  enrolment  of 
new  members. — A.  Williams. 

Oldham. —  Trade  has  fallen  off  somewhat 
during  the  quarter,  no  less  than  three  forwarders 
signing  at  different  periods. — S.  Hulse. 

O.VFORD. — Trade  at  time  of  writing  leaves  little 
to  be  desired.  A  good  move  has  been  made  here, 
whereby  we  have  secured  the  working  of  the 
cutting  machines  in  a  large  establishment. 
These  machines  have  been  in  the  hands  of  non- 
unionists  for  a  great  number  of  years,  and  by 
our  efforts  we  have  increased  our  membership 
and  secured  a  substantial  increase  in  wages  for 
two  of  the  men.  A  very  worthy  movement, 
emanating  from  the  Christian  Social  Union,  has 
been  started,  its  object  being  to  promote  the 
apprenticeship  of  boys  of  the  poorer  class—  upon 
leaving  school— to  skilled  trades. — S.  Dearlove. 

Preston. — Trade  during  the  quarter  has  im¬ 
proved  ;  hoping  it  will  continue.  All  members 
are  fully  emidoved. — D.  Kenna. 

Rochdale. — Trade  has  been  very  brisk  during 
the  past  quarter,  one  or  two  men  having  been 
engaged  from  other  towns,  and,  although  things 
are  a  little  ejuieter,  there  are  none  out  of  work. 
■We  have  joined  the  Trades  Council  here,  from 
whom  we  may  at  any  time  receive  help,  and 
through  whom  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  help 
others. — J.  Knott. 

Whitehaven. — Trade  keeps  fairly  good  here, 
all  members  being  fully  employed. — J.  Pattinson. 

York.— Trade  is  fairly  good  here.  The  third 
annual  “smoker  ’’  of  the  York  P.  &  K.T.F.  was 
held  on  Saturday,  March  9th.  The  president 
(Mr.  F.  F.  Boaleri  was  in  the  chair,  and  Mr.  J. 
W.  Carrall  was  vice-chairman.  Messrs.  W.  H. 
Dyer  (president  of  the  County  Federation), 
Connellan,  and  others  spoke  of  the  need  and 
usefulness  of  the  Yorkshire  County  P.  &  K.T.F. 
and  its  relationship  to  the  National  Federation. 
Mr.  R.  Barnes  (General  Secretary,  Lithographic 
Artists’  Society)  also  addressed  those  present, 
and  the  piroceedings  terminated  at  eleven  p.m. 
by  the  company  singing  “Auld  Lang  Syiie.’’  The 
Yorkshire  County  P.  &  K  T.F.  held  their  annual 
meeting  in  the  afternoon  of  the  above  date. 
There  was  a  fairly  good  attendance  of  delegates 
present,  when  good,  useful,  remedial,  and  pro¬ 
gressive  work  was  done.— John  Coyle. 
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EDITORIAL. 


TATE  go  to  press  with  this  issue 
''  *  before  the  holiday  season  has 
closed  :  it  may  be  that  this  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  only  twenty-five  of 
our  branch  correspondents  have  sent 
in  their  returns.  The  reports  sent  in 
are  good — very  good  indeed — as  far 
as  they  go,  but  they  do  not  go  far 
enough.  There  ought  to  be  a  return 
from  every  branch ;  we  want  to  know 
what  is  going  on  in  every  part  of  the 
three  kingdoms  wherever  the  Book¬ 
binders  and  Machine  Rulers’  Con¬ 
solidated  Union  has  a  branch — What  is 
being  done  ?  What  wants  doing  ?  If 
yours  is  the  best  of  all  possible 
branches,  then  by  all  means  tell  us 
how  you  have  made  it  so,  that  wo  may 
go  and  do  likewise  !  If  you  have  any 
special  difficulties  to  encounter,  tell 
us  of  them,  and  perhaps  some  of  us 
may  give  you  some  helpful  counsel. 
But  in  any  case  let  us  know  where  you 
are,  and  how  you  stand,  and  what  is 
going  on  in  your  neighbourhood  ! 

And  remember  also,  the  Journal  is 
intended  to  be  useful  in  as  many  ways 


as  possible.  Always  have  that  in 
mind.  If  in  the  comse  of  your  reading 
you  come  across  anything  that  you 
think  would  be  of  service  or  of  interest 
to  readers  of  the  Bookbinders^  Trade 
Journal,  either  draw  our  attention  to 
it,  or  send  a  newspaper  cutting  to  the 
editor.  If  you  have  any  suggestions 
to  make,  do  not  hesitate  to  send  them 
on.  They  will  be  carefully  con¬ 
sidered,  and  if  at  all  practicable  will 
be  adopted.  W^e  have  received  much 
help  in  this  way  already,  but  there  is 
plenty  of  room  for  more. 

W’'e  do  not  hear  as  much  as  we 
should  like  of  the  various  tecluiical 
classes  that  are  at  work  in  many  of 
our  branches.  Our  members  ought 
to  interest  themselves  in  these. 

Technical  education  is  in  the  air, 
it  has  come  to  stay  :  it  rests  largely 
with  us  whether  the  classes  that  are 
established,  or  are  about  to  be  estab¬ 
lished,  are  going  to  be  helpful  or 
otherwise.  We  ought  to  take  a  lively 
interest  in  them,  encourage  our 
apprentices  and  young  journe5nnen  to 
join  them,  and  whenever  possible  our 
local  branches  ought  to  endeavour  to 
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be  represented  on  tlie  committees 
that  control  them.  They  cannot 
supersede  the  training  that  a  young 
man  obtains  in  the  workshop,  but 
they  can  very  materially  supplement 
it.  They  give  ojiportunities  and  ex¬ 
periences  that  commercial  houses  can¬ 
not  offer  except  in  very  rare  cases. 
The  primary  object  is  to  perfect  the 
training  of  craftsmen  in  the  occupa¬ 
tions  they  follow  :  public  funds  are 
provided  and  expended  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  ;  it  was  neither  intended,  nor  is 
it  desirable,  that  they  should  be  irsed 
as  mrrseries  for  amateurs,  or  schools 
for  hobby  hunters. 

If  oirr  members  encourage  appren¬ 
tices  to  utilise  the  opportunities  these 
classes  provide,  and  if  they  themselves 
will  use  thenr  for  their  own  advantage 
and  training,  we  shall  hear  less  com¬ 
plaints  about  the  misuse  to  which 
sorrre  of  these  classes  are  put.  If  they 
are  used  frecprently  and  systematically 
as  trainiirg  grounds  for  superior 
craftsmen,  for  foremen,  and  for 
managers — and  that  is  the  legitimate 
and  proper  use  for  such  schools — 
there  will  be  no  room  in  them  for 
the  dilettante  dabblers.  Used  so, 
technical  classes  would  prove  of 
immense  value  to  the  next  generation 
of  craftsmen  in  training  them  in  all 
the  best  traditions  of  our  ancient  and 
honoiu’able  calling.  It  is  23leasing  to 
note  that  in  some  of  our  branches  the 
importance  of  this  policy  has  been 
recognised  and  acted  upon  :  if  only 
it  was  generally  adopted  we  should 
find  that  the  classes  would  become 
useful  auxiliaries  of  our  Union  instead 
of,  as  they  sometimes  are  at  lu'esent, 
sources  of  suspicion  and  mistrust. 

The  International  Conference  of 
Bookbinders  recently  convened  by 
the  German  Bookbinders’  Union 
proved  a  great  success. 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  at  the 
General  Council  meeting  recently  held 
in  London,  it  was  resolved  that  our 
LTnion  should  be  represented  at  any 
future  International  Conference  that 
might  be  called.  The  interests  of  the 
workers  the  world  over  are  one  and 
the  same,  and  any  movement  that 
makes  for  the  better  realisation  of  the 
solidarity  of  labour  ought  to  make 


us  eager  to  help  it  forward  by  every 
means  in  our  power.  “  Workers  of 
the  world  unite  !  ”  has  been  the  in¬ 
spiring  cry  of  all  the  best  men  of  all 
ages. 

We  are  prepared  to  receive  offers 
from  our  readers  for  contributions  of 
articles  of  about  700  or  800  words  on 
subjects  of  current  interest.  We  have 
already  published  two  such  articles, 
“  The  Education  Difficulty  ”  and 
“  LTnemployment.”  There  are  many 
other  subjects  that  we  should  like  to 
liave  our  readers’  views  upon,  and  to 
that  end  we  invite  contributions.  To 
save  jDossibility  of  disappointment  we 
suggest  that  intending  contributors 
should  oonnnunicate  with  the  editor 
before  commencing  to  write  their 
articles,  indicating  the  subject  chosen, 
and  also  the  lines  upon  which  it  will 
be  written.  This  will  prevent  any 
possible  overlapping  and  consequent 
rejection  of  superfluous  matter. 

In  No.  16  we  hope  to  give  the  first 
of  a  series  of  articles  concributed  by 
Adam  Sedbar  on  “  Famous  Binders 
of  the  Past.”  We  have  made  arrange¬ 
ments  by  which  they  will  be  well 
illustrated  by  typical  examples  of  the 
various  binders  included  in  the  series. 
We  are  sure  they  will  be  interesting, 
and  trust  they  will  be  foiuid  useful 
to  our  readers. 

Unfortunately  we  are  not  able  to 
give  in  the  present  issue  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  article  on  “  The  Revival 
of  Art  Binding.”  Oiu’  contributor 
promises,  however,  that  it  will  certainly 
be  ready  for  No.  16. 


TO  SERVICE! 

Why  say  that  life  is  poorest  worth 
Because  thy  guiding  star  be  dim  ? 
To-morrow’s  sun  o’er  this  old  earth 
Will  rise  to  laugh  thy  childish  whim. 

Are  there  not  wrongs  to  right  ? — behold  ! 

From  fetid  hauuts,  despair  and  vice 
For  champions  call ! — men  fearless,  bold 
To  bid  the  stricken  hearts  rejoice. 

Though  life’s  best  blessings  be  denied, 
And  Love’s  glad  light  he  clouded  o’er, 
Where  I  shall  fight — one  hero  died : 

His  cause  be  mine  for  evermore. 

W.  H.  Leith. 
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A  INT  it  cold,  Dicky  ?  ”  said  Tim, 
as  he  trudged  beside  his 
brother  on  their  way  to  the  Tate 
Gallery,  one  Saturday  in  January.  A 
biting  nor’-easter  blew  along  Wiite- 
hall,  raising  clouds  of  gritty  dust,  which 
entered  the  youngsters’  eyes.  Ever 
and  anon  gusts  of  snow  swept  along 
Parliament  Street.  The  ’bus  con¬ 
ductors  buffeted  their  hands  to  keep 
them  warm.  The  sea-gulls  whirled  in 
widening  circles  and  swooped  doum 
upon  the  hands  of  men  and  boys  who 
leaned  upon  the  parapet  of  the  Em¬ 
bankment  feeding  them. 

Tim  untied  his  scanty  store  of  bread 
and  butter,  given  him  by  his  mother, 
and  held  his  cold  hands  high  for  the 
himgry  birds  to  take  their  share  of  his 
limited  meal.  Dicky  and  he  were 
delighted  with  the  tricks  of  the  birds 
to  obtain  a  share  of  their  food,  for¬ 
getting  in  their  delight  that  every 
moutliful  given  to  the  birds  lessened 
their  store.  For  a  time  they  were  too 
absorbed  by  watching  the  graceful 
birds.  Big  Ben  struck  two  and  Dicky 
looked  up. 

“  Oh  !  What  oh  !  We  shan’t  see 
that  pictur’  of  the  king  and  the 
beggar  gal  mummie  told  us  about  if 
tve  don’t  move,  Tim.” 


Oh,  we  must,  Dicky  !  I  do  want 
to  see  that  king  wot  put  the  gal  on 
his  throne,  don’t  you,  Dicky  ?  ” 

“  Not  arf,  Tim,  I  don’t.” 

So  they  gathered  the  fragments  of 
the  meal  they  had  been  sharing  with 
the  birds  and  crossed  Parliament 
Square  :  wondered  what  Cromwell 
did  with  a  lion  at  his  feet,  and  why 
Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  was  so  huge. 

Millbank  was  soon  traversed,  and 
entering  the  Tate  Gallery,  they  were 
soon  enraptured  with  the  statuary  and 
pictures.  Each  picture  was  a  new 
delight.  Landseer  was  hugely  instru¬ 
mental  in  detaining  them.  “  Alex¬ 
ander  and  Diogenes,”  “  The  Maid  and 
the  Magpie,”  and  “  Uncle  Tom  and 
His  Wife  for  Sale  ”  were  eagerly 
sought.  Suddenly  they  came  upon 
Burne-Jones’  “  King  Cophetua  and 
the  Beggar  Maid,”  and  Tim  said 
“  Wlio’s  that  dark  man  and  the 
pretty  gal  ?  ” 

“  That’s  the  king  and  the  beggar 
gal  we  came  to  see.” 

“  Is  that  the  king  ?  I  don’t  like 
him  ;  but  she’s  pretty,  and  what  nice 
feet  !  Oh,  yes,  I  like  her.  Yes,  I 
think  she  ought  to  be  queen.  She  is 
nice  !  ” 

Then  they  wandered  along  till  they 
came  to  the  “  Lament  for  Icarus.”  Not 
knowing  the  history,  they  gazed  long 
and  earnestly.  The  water  nymphs 
supporting  the  fallen  son  of  Dsdalus 
came  in  for  a  share  of  Tim’s  praise. 
Whilst  the  blue  plumage  of  the  wings, 
dark  against  the  sunlit  cliffs  and  sea 
beyond,  caught  and  fired  Dicky’s 
imagination.  Suddenly  Dicky  felt 
his  hand  seized  hard,  and,  turning 
quickly,  said,  “What’s  wrong,  Tim?” 

“  Look  !  Look  !  ”  said  Tim,  pointing 
to  La  Thangue’s  “  The  Man  with  the 
Scythe.”  “  What  a  nasty  old  man  to 
frighten  the  poor  little  gal.” 

Dicky,  in  his  way,  tried  to  explain 
the  meaning  of  the  picture.  The 
expression  of  utter  weariness  on  the 
child’s  face  ;  the  infinite  tenderness 
of  the  woman  bending  over  the  child  ; 
love,  compassion,  sorrow  and  resigna¬ 
tion  ;  over  all  the  subdued  note  of 
twilight — the  tired  day  sinking  to  its 
rest  ;  the  tired  spirit  winging  its 
flight.  It  is  a  picture  that  stands  out 
in  the  memory  by  reason  of  the 
wonderful  hiunan  sympathy  the  artist 
has  shown  in  the  treatment  of  his 
subject.  It  terrorised  the  smaller  boy, 
and  he  begged  his  brother  to  take  him 
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away.  They  moved  to  the  arched 
entrance  and  Tim  looked  back  again 
and  shivered. 

Oh  !  I  don't  like  that  nasty  old 
man,  Dicky.” 

Dicky  answered  not,  but  hurried  his 
brother  away. 

The  snow  had  fallen  thickly  when 
they  reached  the  Embanlanent  again. 
The  sea-gulls  were  still  circling  and 
screaming.  Tim  rushed  suddenly 
across  the  road.  A  loud  scream  and 
violent  commotion  in  a  passing  motor. 
A  battered  little  piece  of  humanity 
lifted  tenderly  by  a  policeman. 

“  Oh,  Tim,  Tim  !  What  can  I  tell 
Mammie  ?  ” 

Two  tremulous  lids  were  raised  and 
a  tiny  voice  said  :  “  Tell  her  it  was 

my  fault,  Dicky.  I — 1  didn’t  know 
the  old  man  wot  cuts  grass  and  flowers 
and  frightens  little  kids  was  waiting 
for  me.  Oh,  my,  Dicky  !  ” 

The  snow  fell  ;  the  little  form 
droojsed  ;  the  light  flickered  ami  went 
out,  and  with  it  one  little  sold  to 
eternity.  A.  J.  C. 


CITY  AND  GUILDS  OF  LONDON 
INSTITUTE. 

Technical  Examinations,  1907. 

( Bookbinding  Section ). 

HE  following  is  a  list  of  prize 
winners  at  the  recent  examina¬ 
tions  in  connection  with  The  City  and 

Guilds  of  London  Institute  : — 

FORWARDING. 

1st  Honoiu’s. — £2  (Skinners’  Company) 
and  silver  medal,  Samuel  William 
Butcher  (London  Borough  Poly- 
tecluric). 

1st  Oi’dinary. — £1  (Skinners’  Company) 
and  silver  medal,  Edwin  Walter 
Hallam  (Manchester  School  of 
Technology). 

'2nd  Ordinary. — £1  (Skinners’  Com¬ 
pany)  and  bronze  medal,  Mary 
Catherine  Pope  (Chiswick  Poly¬ 
technic). 

3rd  Ordinary. — Bronze  medal,  Julius 
Ciesar  Carter  (Liverpool  Tech¬ 
nical  School). 

FINI.SHING. 

1st  Honours. — £2  (Skimiers’  Company) 
and  silver  medal,  M'illiam  ilellor, 
jun.  (Manchescer  School  of  Tech¬ 
nology). 

2nd  Ordinary. — £1  (Skinners’  Com¬ 
pany)  and  bronze  medal,  Arthur 


Daniel  Alargetts  (Leicester  Tech¬ 
nical  School). 

3rd  Ordinary. — IBronze  medal,  Thos. 
Alitchell  iMenzies  (Liverpool  Tech¬ 
nical  School). 

BOOKBINDING. 

FROM  “MEN,  WOMEN,  AND  BOOKS.” 

BY  THE 

EIGHT  HON.  AUGUSTINE  BIRRELL,  M.P. 

HERE  is  a  familiar  anecdote  of 
the  ingenious  author  of  “  The 
Seasons,”  “  Rule  Britannia,”  and  other 
excellent  pieces,  that  when  he  sent  a 
well-bound  copy  of  his  poems  to  his 
father,  who  had  always  regarded  him, 
not  altogether  unjustly,  as  a  “  feckless 
loon,”  that  canny  Scot  handled  the 
volume  with  unfeigned  delight,  and, 
believing  that  his  son  had  bound  it, 
cried  out  admiringly,  “  Who  would 
have  thought  our  Jamie  could  have 
done  the  like  of  this  ?”  This  particular 
copy  has  not  been  preserved,  and  it 
is  therefore  impossible  for  us  to 
determine  how  far  its  bibliopegio 
merits  justified  the  rapture  of  the 
elder  Thomson,  whose  standard  is  not 
likely  to  have  been  a  high  one.  In¬ 
deed,  despite  his  rusticity,  he  was 
probably  a  better  judge  of  poetry  than 
of  binding. 

This  noble  craft  has  revived  in  our 
midst.  Twenty  years  ago,  in  ordinary 
circles,  the  bookbinder  was  a  mis¬ 
creant  who,  by  the  aid  of  a  sharp 
knife,  a  hideous  assortment  of  calf¬ 
skins  and  of  marbled  papers,  boimd 
your  books  for  you  by  slaughtering 
their  margins,  stripping  their  sides, 
and  returning  them  upon  your  hands 
cropped  and  in  prison  garb,  and  so 
lettered  as  to  tell  no  man  what  they 
were.  And  the  worst  of  it  was  we 
received  them  with  complacency,  gave 
them  harbourage  upon  oiu‘  shelves, 
and  only  grumbled  that  the  price  was 
so  high  as  four  shillings  a  volume. 
Those  days  are  over.  Yet  it  is  well 
to  lie  occasionally  reminded  of  the  rock 
from  whence  we  were  hewn,  and  the 
pit  out  of  which  we  were  digged.  I 
have  now  lying  before  me  a  first 
edition  of  the  essays  of  Elia  which, 
being  in  boards,  I  allowed  to  be  treated 
by  a  provincial  called  Shimmin,  in  the 
’sixties.  I  remember  its  coming  home, 
and  how  I  thought  it  was  all  right. 
Infancy  was  no  excuse  for  such 
ignorance. 

The  second-hand  booksellers,  a  race 
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of  men  for  whom  I  have  the  greatest 
respect,  are  to  blame  in  this  matter. 
They  did  not  play  the  part  they  might 
have  been  expected  to  do.  They  gave 
no  prominence  in  their  catalogues, 
which  are  the  true  text-books  of 
literature,  to  specimens  of  book¬ 
binding,  nor  did  they  instil  into  the 
minds  of  their  young  customers  the 
rudiments  of  taste.  Worse  than  this, 
some  of  the  second-hand  booksellers 
in  the  country  were  themselves  binders, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  infamous  ones. 

One  did,  indeed,  sometimes  hear  of 
Roger  Payne  and  of  the  Harleian  style, 
buc  dimly,  and  as  a  thing  of  no 
moment,  nor  were  our  eyes  ever 
regaled  in  booksellers’  catalogues  with 
facsimiles  of  the  exquisite  bindings 
of  the  French  and  English  masters. 
Nor  was  it  until  we  went  further 
afield,  and  became  acquainted  with 
the  booksellers  of  Paris,  that  this  new 
world  swam  into  our  ken.  It  was  a 
great  day  when  a  stray  copy  of  a 
“  Bullentin  Mensuel  ”  of  Damascene 
Morgand,  the  famous  bookseller  in  the 
Passage  des  Panoramas,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  a  mere  country  book-buyer. 
Then  he  knew  how  brutally  he  had 
been  deceived — then  he  looked  with 
loathing  on  his  truncated  tomes  and 
their  abominable  devices.  The  first 
really  bound  book  I  ever  saw  was  a 
copy  of  the  works  of  Pierre  de  Ronsard 
bearing  the  devices  of  IMarguerite  de 
Valois.  The  price  was  so  far  beyond 
my  resources  that  I  left  the  shop 
without  a  touch  of  envy,  but  the  scales 
had  fallen  from  my  eyes,  and  I  walked 
cloum  the  Passage  des  Panoramas  as 
one  who  had  awakened  from  a  dream. 


SOME  NOTABLE  BOOKS. 

MONGST  the  many  curious  pro¬ 
ducts  of  human  ingenuity  and 
skill  in  the  book-world  there  is  none 
more  strange  than  that  of  a  book 
which  has  neither  been  written  or 
printed  :  it  is  an  old  vokraie,  and  was 
a  curiosity  as  long  ago  as  1640.  The 
book  is  entitled  “  The  Passion  of 
Christ.”  Every  character  has  been 
cut  out  by  hand  on  the  page,  and  as 
each  alternate  leaf  is  blue,  it  is  as  easy 
to  read  as  the  most  distinct  printing. 
Its  production  represents  many  months 
of  laborious  and  delicate  work,  but  it 
has  been  done  so  perfectly  that  it  gives 
the  impression  of  having  been  punched 
out  by  machinery.  The  book  belongs 
to  the  family  of  the  Prince  of  Ligne. 


Amongst  manuscript  volumes  the 
Missale  Romanummxmt  always  occupy  a 
high  place  in  the  regard  of  connoisseurs. 
It  was  one  of  the  earliest  books  from 
which  copies  were  printed  when  first 
movable  types  were  used.  The  first 
page  contains  a  portrait,  and  on  the 
opposite  leaf  the  armorial  bearings 
of  the  individual  for  whom  this 
magnificent  volume  was  executed. 
Next  follows  a  calendar  which  occupies 
twenty-six  pages,  on  the  first  of  which 
appears  the  date  MCCCCX.  Each 
leaf  of  this  calendar  is  appropriately 
ornamented  with  miniatiires,  which 
display  in  the  most  delightful  manner 
such  avocations  or  amusements  as  are 
peculiar  to  the  different  months,  while 
the  picturesque  effect  of  the  pages  is 
admirably  completed  by  borders  of  a 
most  refined  design. 

After  the  calendar  follow  the 
prayers,  opposite  the  first  of  which 
appears  a  miniature  representing  a 
full  length  figure  of  the  person  whose 
portrait  previously  occurs.  He  is  on 
his  knees  before  the  altar.  There  are 
eleven  other  miniatures  from  scrip¬ 
tural  subjects  with  borders  on  both 
pages,  and  thirty  smaller  miniatures 
of  saints  and  martyrs,  with  ornamental 
sides  of  flowers,  &c.  The  initials  are 
illuminated  in  gold  and  colours  and 
are  almost  innumerable.  The  bril¬ 
liancy  of  colour  and  gold,  the  minute 
and  delicate  drawing  of  the  figures, 
and  the  inventive  skill  displayed  on 
the  borders  and  ornaments  must  ever 
rank  this  missal  as  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  its  kind. 

j(c  * 

Another  volume  of  great  interest  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Royal  Library  at 
Stockholm.  For  weight  and  size  it 
is  probably  unique.  It  is  a  manu¬ 
script  copy  of  the  Bible  transcribed 
by  some  monk  during  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  is  said  that  160  asses’  skins 
were  used  for  its  parchment  leaves. 
There  are  307  pages  of  writing,  each 
page  being  35  inches  deep  and  20 
inches  broad.  The  outer  boards  are 
solid  oak,  and  are  four  inches  thick. 

♦  * 

“  The  Red  Book  of  Lynn,”  so  called 
because  it  was  originally  bound  in 
red  vellum,  is  credited  with  being  the 
oldest  paper  book  in  the  world.  It 
belongs  to  the  Corporation  of  King’s 
Lynn,  and  consists  of  copies  of  wills, 
deeds  of  conveyance,  and  proceedings 
of  the  Hastings  Court. 
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WILLIAM  MORRIS, 
Socialist,  Poet,  Cbaftsmah. 
Born,  1834  ;  died,  1S9G. 
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Years  ago,  when  William  Morris 
made  frequent  visits  to  Man¬ 
chester  as  a  Socialist  lecturer,  I  had 
the  good  fortune  to  see  and  hear  him 
many  times  ;  and  a  strange  and 
striking  figure  he  made  as  he  stood 
bare-headed  at  the  street  corner 
addressing  some  hundred  or  so  of 
half-interested  or  half-incredulous 
work-folk.  He  always  wore  the  same 
simple  dress — a  dark  blue  reefer  suit, 
with  an  open  collar  that  showed  a 
blue  striped  shirt  and  a  dark  blue  tie. 
His  ruddy  and  strikingly  handsome 
face,  with  flashing  eyes,  full  beard, 
and  great  shock  of  curly  grey  hair — 
through  which  he  now  and  again 
thrust  his  hand  excitedly,  as  in 
vigorous  language  he  delivered  his 
message — could  not  fail  to  impress 
his  beholders.  He  w’’as  no  orator  : 
just  a  plain  blunt  man  desperately  in 
earnest,  that  was  all.  His  extempore 
speeches  betrayed  none  of  that  verbal 
artistry  that  is  so  obvious  in  his 
printed  lectures,  but  he  was  always 
imderstandable,  vehement,  sincere. 
That  was  the  William  Morris  I  knew 
eighteen  or  twenty  years  ago. 

In  literary  and  artistic  circles  he 
was  known  and  honoured  as  a  great 
poet,  a  scholarly  translator,  a  decora¬ 
tive  artist  of  consummate  ability,  and 
a  master  of  many  crafts.  Of  this  side 
of  his  character  I  may  write  on  some 
future  occasion ;  for  the  present  a 
passing  reference  must  suffice. 

His  Socialism  was  looked  upon  by 
many  good  folk  as  a  temporary  and 
mischievous  aberration  that  was 
deflecting  the  \mdoubted  genius  he 
possessed ;  but  Morris  would  not 
have  it  so.  To  him  Art  and  Literature 
meant  something  more  than  the 
copying  of  nature  on  canvas,  however 
skilful  the  artist  might  be  ;  or  the 


knowledge  of  books  by  a  few  learned 
individuals  here  and  there,  however 
complete  their  knowledge  might  be  ; 
and  he  made  open  war  upon  those 
who  would  restrict  the  terms  within 
such  narrow  limits.  He  desired  to 
see  an  England  where  Art,  in  the 
sense  of  the  power  to  appreciate  and 
produce  beautiful  things,  might  be 
again,  as  he  believed  it  once  was,  the 
heritage  of  the  common  people  ;  and 
until  men  were  freed  from  the  burden¬ 
some  yoke  imposed  upon  them  by  our 
competitive  industrial  system,  Morris 
believed  that  such  a  consummation 
was  impossible. 

“  What  business  have  we  with  art 
at  all  unless  all  can  share  it  ?  Over 
and  over  again  I  have  asked  myself 
why  should  not  my  lot  be  the  common 
lot  ?  My  work  is  simple  enough ; 
much  of  it,  nor  that  the  least  pleasant, 
any  man  of  decent  intelligence  could 
do,  if  he  could  but  get  to  care  about 
the  work  and  its  results.  Indeed,  I 
have  been  ashamed  when  I  have 
thought  of  the  contrast  between  my 
happy  lot  and  the  unpraised,  un¬ 
rewarded,  monotonous  drudgery  which 
most  men  are  condemned  to.  Nothing 
shall  ever  convince  me  that  such 
labour  is  good  or  necessary  to  civiliza¬ 
tion.” 

So  Morris  wrote  in  1883,  in  answer 
to  some  critics  who  contended  that 
art  and  the  popular  welfare  had 
nothing  in  common.  But  much  has 
happened  since  then.  Socialism  is  no 
longer  “  the  fad  of  a  few  misguided 
enthusiasts.”  It  is  now  an  active 
political  force,  and  many  of  its  one- 
tune  ideals  are  now  within  the  range 
of  practical  politics.  To  William 
Morris,  as  much  as  to  any  single  in¬ 
dividual — perhaps  chiefly  to  him,  so 
far  as  the  artistic  world  and  the  middle 
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classes  are  concerned  (and  from  the 
middle  classes  come  no  inconsiderable 
section  of  the  Socialist  jDarty) — is  the 
change  due.  To  the  cause  he  gave 
some  of  the  best  j^ears  of  his  life  ;  for 
it  he  wrote  some  of  his  most  inspiring 
poetry  ;  numerous  vigorous  pamijh- 
lets  in  unsurpassable  prose  ;  and  two 
at  least  of  his  virile,  delightful,  and 
unforgettable  romances.  And  at  last, 
largely  as  a  result  of  his  many  years’ 
strenuous  work  as  a  Socialist  mission¬ 
ary — for  he  would  fulfil  his  engage¬ 
ments  in  fair  weather  or  in  foul  ; 
would  speak  in  the  open  air  or  in  an 
ill-ventilated  lecture  hall,  and  this 
often  at  the  end  of  an  exhausting 
railway  journey — he  died  at  the  com¬ 
paratively  early  age  of  sixty-three 
years.  “  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,”  his  doctor  wrote  some  time 
after  Morris’s  death,  ”  that  he  tlied  a 
victim  to  his  enthusiasm  for  spreading 
the  principles  of  Socialism.” 

William  Morris  was  laid  to  rest 
on  the  6th  of  October,  1896,  in  the 
little  clu-rrchyard  at  Kehnscott,  close 
by  the  Manor  House,  where  for  the 
last  twenty-five  years  of  his  life  he  had 
lived,  and  where  he  produced  much  of 
his  finest  literary  work. 

I  had  often  longed  to  make  a  pil¬ 
grimage  to  the  shrine  of  my  hero,  for 
in  good  sooth  William  Alorris  was  and 
is  the  hero  of  many  work-folk,  and  all 
the  more  holden  in  honour  because 
his  deeds  of  high  emprise  were  quite 
unsullied  by  hrst  of  fame  or  gain.  Aly 
desire  was  gratified  in  August,  19d.I. 
Our  artist  and  I  made  our  way  to 
Kehnscott  by  paths  that  led  us 
through  some  of  the  fairest  and  most 
interesting  parts  of  our  fair  land. 

Kehnscott  is  a  peaceful  little  old- 
world  village,  that  comes  within  your 
ken  c^uite  suddenly  in  a  land  full  of 
cj\iaint  surprises  ;  a  land  where,  it  is 
always  afternoon  ;  where  the  fret  and 
fume  and  worry  of  our  modern  ways 
seem  quite  unknown.  About  two 
miles  out  of  Lechlade,  in  Oxfordshire, 
on  the  high-road  to  Faringdon,  you 
turn  up  a  country  lane  that  seems  to 
lead  to  nowhere  in  particular.  By- 
and-by  you  pass  a  small  church,  most 
pleasant  to  look  upon,  whose  porch  is 
almost  hidden  from  view  by  a  double 
row  of  stately  limes.  Presently  a 
bend  in  the  roadway  brings  you  in 
full  view  of  the  village  of  Kelrascott. 
There  is  only  one  short  winding  street. 
The  houses  of  the  peasantry  lie  on 
either  side,  and  are  built  of  beautiful 


grey  stone  and  many  gabled.  Mid¬ 
way  down  the  street  stands  the  village 
cross.  At  one  time  this  must  have 
been  a  handsome  structure,  but  500 
years  of  exposirre  to  wind  and  rain  has 
left  it  much  weather-worn.  Immedi¬ 
ately  behind  the  cross,  low  roofed  and 
surrounded  by  an  ample  garden, 
stands  the  inn,  clean,  cosy  and 
inviting.  Just  beyond  the  village,  at 
a  point  where  the  roadway  loses  itself 
in  the  meadows  by  the  river,  stands 
the  Manor  House. 

( To  he  continued.) 


THE  MESSAGE  OF  THE  MARCH 
WIND. 

Hark,  the  wind  in  the  elm  boughs  !  Prom 
London  it  bloweth. 

And  telling  of  gold,  and  of  hoioe  and  unrest ; 

Of  power  that  helps  not  ;  of  wisdom  that 
knoweth. 

But  teacheth  not  aught  of  the  worst  and  the 
best. 

Of  the  rich  men  it  telleth,  and  strange  is  the 
story 

How  they  have,  and  they  hanker,  and  grip  far 
and  wide  ; 

And  they  live  and  they  die,  and  the  earth  and 
its  glory 

Has  been  but  a  burden  they  scarce  might 
abide. 

Hark !  the  March  Avind  again  of  a  people  is 
telling ; 

Of  the  life  that  they  live  there,  so  haggard 
and  grim. 

That  if  we  and  our  love  amidst  them  had  been 
dwelling 

My  fondness  had  faltered,  thy  beauty  grown 
dim. 

This  land  we  have  loved  in  our  love  and  our 
leisure 

For  them  hangs  in  heaven,  high  out  of  their 
reach  ; 

The  wide  hills  o’er  the  sea-plain  for  them  have 
no  pleasure. 

The  grey  homes  of  their  fathers  no  story  to 
teach. 

The  singers  have  sung,  and  the  builders  have 
builded. 

The  painters  have  fashioned  their  tales  of 
delight ; 

For  what  and  for  whom  hath  the  world’s  book 
been  gilded. 

When  all  is  lor  these  but  the  blackness  of 
night  ? 

William  Moheis. 
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NOTES  ON  MATERIALS  FOR 
BOOKBINDING. 

BY  G.  A.  STEPHEN. 

(St.  Pancras  Public  Libraries). 
(Concluded.) 

HE  chief  reason  is  that  all  grease 
must  be  removed,  otherwise 
it'  would  come  to  the  surface  and 
give  a  patchy  appearance.  When 
sheepskin  is  split  in  two  the  upper  or 
grained  half  is  called  a  skiver,  while 
the  under  or  fleshy  half  is  knovm  as  a 
flesher,  which  after  dressing  is  dignified 


considerate  treatment,  the  lasting 
qualities  of  calf  are  far  inferior  to  a 
good  morocco.  The  ingenious  method 
of  applying  acids  and  water  to  calf  to 
obtain  the  conventional  imitation  of 
the  trunk  and  branches  of  a  tree,  and 
other  vast  varieties  of  marble  imita¬ 
tions,  is  to  be  condemned,  because  the 
acids  used  in  these  processes  are 
detrimental  to  the  life  of  calf  thus 
treated.  The  modern  calf  now  on  the 
market  does  not  seem  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  same  process  as  the  old 
calf,  and  few  books  boimd  in  this 
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by  the  name  of  chamois.  The  thin 
grain  sides  are  treated  with  paste, 
and  are  knovm  as  paste  grains.  This 
leather  is  utterly  useless  for  solid 
bindings,  its  substance  being  little 
better  than  tough  paper. 

C-4LP  is  a  very  suitable  leather  for 
elegant  bindings,  where  strength  is 
of  secondary  consideration.  The  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  brilliant  aniline 
dyes  has  been  largely  instrumental 
in  bringing  calf  to  the  fore  as  a  material 
for  desirable  bindings,  but  its  smooth 
surface  is  against  it  for  the  purpose 
of  rough  wear,  as  the  least  scratch  or 
injury  becomes  apparent.  Even  with 


material  retain  their  suppleness  after 
a  few  years.  They  soon  crumble 
away  at  the  joints  and  backs  exposed 
to  the  atmosphere.  For  public  library 
bindings  it  is  therefore  not  to  be 
recommended. 

Russia  leather  derives  its  name 
from  the  country  that  first  manu¬ 
factured  the  article.  Genuine  Russia 
leather  is  prepared  principally  from 
the  hides  of  young  cattle  tanned  with 
willow  bark.  The  skins  were  origin¬ 
ally  dyed  red  by  a  surface  dyeing 
with  sandalwood,  but  they  are  now 
supplied  in  other  colours  and  black. 
It  is  prized  for  its  peculiar  odour. 
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which,  by  the  way,  is  said  to  repel 
insects.  It  is  generally  stated  that  tlie 
pleasant  scent  is  due  to  treatment  with 
the  tar  extracted  from  the  birch  tree  ; 
the  method,  however,  bj-  which  it  is 
imparted  still  remains  a  secret.  Fre- 
C[uent  attempts  have  been  made  Isy 
tanners  in  other  countries  to  impart 
this  odour  to  their  leathers  by  the  ruse 
of  birch  oil,  but  the  results  have  been 
far  from  satisfactory.  If  in  constant 
use  Russia  leather  not  pared  down  has, 
no  doubt,  gooil  qualities,  and  the  writer 
has  seen  a  ledger  where  the  leather 
was  in  good  condition  after  twelve 
years’  hard  wear.  Various  kinds  of 
skins  are  now  employed  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  imitation  Russia  leather 
in  different  parts  of  Eiu’ope  and 
America.  These  leathers  of  inferior 
quality  have  brought  the  genuine 
article  into  disrepute.  For  public 
library  work  Russia  leather  has  been 
almost  superseded  by  morocco,  which 
is  not  only  somewhat  cheaper  but 
more  durable.  Speaking  of  the  decay 
of  modern  leathers  the  Committee  of 
the  Society  of  Arts  on  Leather  for 
Bookbinding  refer  to  the  Russia 
leather  bindings  examined  Ijy  them. 
These  are  included  in  the  general 
condenmation  :  “  In  nearly  every  case 
Russia  leather  was  found  to  have  be¬ 
come  rotten.  a,t  least  in  bindings  of 
the  last  50  years.” 

Pegamoid,  Rexine  and  Kekatol 
are  really  very  useful  materials  in 
their  way,  but  more  suitable  for  up¬ 
holstering  and  so  forth  than  for  books. 
The  feel  and  smell  are  somewhat 
objectionable  and  they  possess  the 
drawback  of  not  holding  gilt  very  well  ; 
however,  their  impervious  surface  is 
certainly  commendable  for  promoting 
cleanliness  as  they  are  washable. 

BUCKR.4.M — a  name  familiar  to  many 
through  Falstaff’s  antagonists — is  a 
coarse  open  fabric  of  cotton  linen, 
made  in  different  colours  and  stiffened 
with  size.  It  will  be  found  a  durable 
material  for  books  that  are  not  fre¬ 
quently  handled.  Being  a  vegetable 
product,  it  is  not  subject  to  those 
agencies  that  have  a  detrimental  effect 
on  leather.  It  should  not  be  used  for 
works  in  great  demand,  as  the  warp 
and  weft  of  this  and  other  textile 
materials  does  not  stand  constant 
friction. 

Cloth  is  a  fairly  durable  material 
and  well  suited  for  books  and  pam¬ 
phlets  not  often  asked  for,  and  if  used 


for  such  books  will  outlast  some  of 
those  bound  in  certain  leathers.  Books 
published  when  cloth  was  first  em¬ 
ployed  are  still  to  be  foimd  in  good 
condition.  If  a  digression  be  per¬ 
mitted,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
cloth  binding  is  entirely  an  English 
invention.  The  exact  date  of  its 
introduction  is  in  doubt,  but  it  is 
generally  considered  that  coloured 
cloth  (glazed  calico)  was  introduced  by 
Pickering,  the  publisher,  and  lieighton 
the  bookbinder,  in  1822.  The  title 
was  printed  on  a  paper  label  and  pasted 
on  the  back  of  the  volume.  About  the 
year  1831  embossed  cloth,  similar  to 
that  now  in  use,  was  introduced.  The 
first  work  of  importance  bound  in  this 
material,  with  a  watered  silk  pattern, 
was  the  edition  of  Lord  Byron’s  Life 
and  Works  in  17  volumes.  The  first 
volume  was  published  in  1832  with  a 
green  paper  label,  but  the  second  and 
subsequent  volumes  were  issued  with 
the  title  and  coronet  stamped  in  gold 
upon  the  cloth. 

Boards. — The  term  “boards” 
reminds  one  of  the  wooden  boards 
that  were  first  used  for  the  binding 
and  preservation  of  the  old  tomes  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  These  ponderous 
boards  were  superseded  by  sheets  of 
paper  pasted  and  pressed  together, 
and  called  pasteboards.  In  turn  paste¬ 
boards  were  succeeded  by  millboards, 
which  are  themselves  now  limited  to 
the  better  class  work  ;  the  cheaper 
bound  books  having  only  strawboards. 
Millboards  and  strawboards  for  book¬ 
binding  are  now  made  in  so  many 
qualities  and  thicknesses  that  it  is 
impossible  to  describe  all  of  them. 
The  thickness  of  the  boards  to  be  used 
will,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  size 
and  thickness  of  the  book  for  which 
they  are  required.  The  best  mill- 
boards  are  hand-made  from  pure 
hemp  rope  material,  which  make  them 
the  strongest  and  most  suitable  boards 
for  the  best  leather  work.  They  are 
of  a  much  darker  coloiu-  than  the  in¬ 
ferior  grades,  due  to  the  jiresence  of  a 
considerable  amount  of  tar.  It  is  this 
quality  that  is  mentioned  in  Specifica¬ 
tion  1  of  the  Societj'  of  Arts  Committee. 
Two  other  qualities  of  hand-made 
boards  are  also  made  from  hemp — 
hemp  yarns,  hemp  coal  sacks,  mats 
and  plaits,  and  other  shipping  rope. 
The  machine-made  boards,  best  and 
second  qualities,  are  principally  made 
from  old  brown  paper,  but  bagging. 
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inferior  kinds  of  coal  sacks,  millboard 
cuttings,  cartridge  cuttings,  &c.,  are 
also  included  in  their  composition. 
Their  price  is  about  half  that  of  the 
hand-made  boards.  For  common 
work  strawboards  are  used.  These,  as 
their  name  implies,  are  made  from 
straw,  apparently  the  cheapest 
material  obtainable.  Strawboards  are 
a  cheap  product  of  the  foreigner,  the 
largest  consignments  coming  from 
Germany.  The  best  boards  are  made 
from  fine  straw  ;  their  price  is  a  little 
cheaper  than  the  second  quality 
machine-made  boards.  Strawboards 


These  regrettable  exactions,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  hurry  with  which  orders- 
have  to  be  executed,  have  resulted  in 
manufacturers  resorting  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  using  sulphuric  acid  for  clearing 
the  skins  of  all  grease  and  animal 
matter  in  order  to  ensure  the  desired 
miiformity  and  clearness  of  colour. 
The  vegetable  dyes,  too,  that  wer& 
formerly  used  have  been  discarded 
in  favour  of  the  less  durable  aniline 
dyes,  which  however,  yield  a  much 
larger  variety  of  shades.  The  Report 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Society  of 
Arts  has  been  instrumental  in  in- 
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are  very  much  more  frangible  than 
millboards,  a  hard  knock  on  the 
corners  being  sufficient  to  spoil  them 
completely,  and  therefore  they  are 
not  to  be  recommended.  The  best 
boards  in  any  material  have  to  be 
rolled  very  hard,  but  not  enough  to 
make  them  brittle.  It  is  important 
they  should  be  quite  dry  when  used. 

CoLOTJES. — In  the  past  too  much 
attention  has  been  given  to  the 
colour  C|uestion  in  bookbinding, 
librarians  and  others  insisting  upon 
bright  and  light  delicate  shades  of 
colour,  and  even  going  so  far  as  to 
reject  those  leathers  that  do  not 
exhibit  absolute  evenness  of  colour. 


ducing  several  well-known  firms  to- 
comply  with  the  recommendations 
and  to  guarantee  to  supply  leathers 
that  have  not  been  injured  in  the 
process  of  tanning  and  dyeing,  by  the 
employment  of  sulphiuic  or  other 
injurious  acids.  In  the  preparation 
of  bookbinding  specifications  it  would 
be  well  to  consult  this  Report  so  that 
all  the  salient  points  may  be  iqcluded. 
It  is  essential  that  only  non-mineral 
acids  be  used.  At  present  they  are 
on  the  safe  side  who  content  them¬ 
selves  with  quiet,  dull  shades  of  colour, 
and  even  somewhat  imevenly  dyed 
leathers.  Little,  if  any,  practical 
advantage  is  to  be  gained  by  using 
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a  distinctive  colour  for  each  class,  as 
the  leathers  soon  lose  their  original 
brightness  and,  moreover,  the  desired 
effect  must  necessarily  be  spoiled  by 
the  contiguity  of  numerous  books  in 
their  original  covers.  It  may  not  be 
unwise,  therefore,  to  use  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  at  any  rate,  the 
fastest  and  best-wearing  colours,  \iz., 
dark  red  and  maroon,  and  abandon 
all  secondary  considerations. 


The  Earl  of  Hopetoun  has  in  his 
possession  an  old  ledger,  bound 
in  fidl  leather  with  brass  bottoms  and 
corner.s,  which  is  prized  very  highly 
as  a  heirloom.  It  is  the  book  with 
which  John  Hope,  the  founder  of  the 
family,  began  business  in  High  Street, 
Edinburgh,  more  than  2Ud  years  ago. 
On  the  opening  page  is  the  following 
prayer ; — “  O  !  Lord,  keep  me  and 
this  buik  honest  !  ” 

A  m'iter  in  the  International  Book- 
hinder  gives  the  following  recipe  which 
may  be  new  to  some  of  our  readers  : — 
Prepaeation  of  Ox  Gall  for 
Ruling. — Take  a  quart  of  fresh  ox  gall, 
put  into  a  bottle  and  add  one  half-pint 
of  grain  alcohol  :  cork  tight,  shake  well 
and  let  stand  for  one  or  two  weeks  : 
then  syphon  off  and  strain  through  a 
piece  of  coarse  cotton  cloth.  Ox  gall 
prepared  like  this  will  keep  well  with¬ 
out  any  smell,  and  it  is  better  than  the 
concentrated  gall  now  on  the  market. 
It  is  also  cheaper. 


ANSWERS. 

D.  Cormack,  Newcastle,  in  reply  to 
■“  Nemo  ”  uTites  :  I  enclose  several 
samples  of  paper  I  have  .split  in 


accordance  with  the  following  instruc¬ 
tions  which  appeared  in  the  British 
Bookmaker  of  October,  1893  : — “  In 
order  to  split  paper  both  sides  of  the 
sheet  should  be  coated  with  flour 
paste,  working  well  into  the  paper, 
after  which  take  two  pieces  of  stout 
white  muslin  and  paste  one  on  each 
side  of  the  paper.  Smooth  doum  care¬ 
fully,  remove  excess  of  paste,  and 
allow  the  whole  to  dry  thoroughly. 
Artificial  heat  may  be  used  if  desired 
to  hasten  the  drying.  When  dry, 
grasp  the  two  pieces  of  cloth  firmly, 
one  in  each  hand,  and  pull  slowly  and 
evenly.  The  iDaper  should  split  in  the 
middle,  leaving  the  cut  or  printing  on 
each  side.  The  appearance  of  wood- 
cuts  is  improved  by  this  method,  as  it 
gives  the  soft  effect  of  an  artist’s  proof 
on  India  pa23er.” 

“  Bookworm  ”  sends  a  similar  reply, 
and  testifies  from  personal  experience 
to  the  utility  of  this  method. 

“  Nautilus  ”  recommends  the  follow¬ 
ing  method  for  Fastening  Paper 
Labels  on  Foreil  ; — Take  a  wet 
sponge  and  rub  it  lightly  on  a  cake  of 
glue — only  lightly — then  take  the 
siionge  o\'er  the  forril.  When  dry 
jiaste  your  labels  on,  and  they  will 
hold  fast  enough  ! 


QUERIES. 

Will  some  finisher  kindly  let  mo 
know  of  a  good  recipe  for  preparing 
gold  rubber.  Is  there  any  other 
method  beside  that  of  prejiaring  with 
tmqientine  or  paraffin  ? — W.  B. 

I  recently  witnessed  a  smart  bit  of 
work.  A  marbler  and  a  forwarder, 
both,  in  the  same  shop,  were  discussing 
the  qualities  of  various  marbling 
colours,  and  it  eventually  culminated 
in  a  bet.  The  marbler  imdertook 
within  the  space  of  one  hour,  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  good  solid  (Dutch)  stationery 
edge,  with  an  orange  colour  that  he 
should  get  dry  from  the  nearest  dry- 
salters.  The  colour  was  obtained, 
watches  coinjiared,  and  the  task  begun. 
It  was  ground,  prefiared,  and  within 
five  minutes  of  the  hour  the  marbler 
had  a  book  marbled  with  a  good  solid 
edge  that  would  not  wash  off.  Orange 
is  well  Imomi  as  a  greasy  colour  and 
a  difficult  one  to  work.  Perhaps  some 
of  oiu’  readers  know  the  secret  of  this 
smart  work,  and  will  tell  us  how  it  was 
done  ? — Veritas. 
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Again  w©  hav©  to  lament  the  fact 
that  during  another  quarter 
employment  in  our  trad©  has  been 
the  reverse  of  good.  The  following 
particulars,  taken  from  the  Labour 
Gazette  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  fairly 
accurately  describe  the  state  of  the 
bookbinding  industry  during  the 
month  ending  July  31st.  The  com¬ 
parison  between  the  state  of  trade  for 
the  month  previous,  and  that  existing 
a  year  ago,  is  also  shown.  The  total 
membership  of  the  bookbinders’  unions 
for  the  United  Kingdom  is  7,000,  and 
the  percentage  of  unemployed  at  the 
end  of  Jrme,  1907,  was  6'4.  In  July  6-2 
per  cent  were  xmemployed,  whilst  a 
year  ago,  viz.,  July,  1906,  5-4  per  cent 
were  unable  to  find  work.  It  will, 
therefore,  be  seen  that  there  is  a 
serious  increase  of  unemployed  com¬ 
pared  with  a  year  ago. 

The  somewhat  cheerless  reports 
from  branch  correspondents  only  serve 
to  emphasise  the  lesson  unfolded  by 
the  foregoing  figures,  and  the  numer¬ 
ous  applications  for  funds  by  branch 
secretaries  intensify  the  desire  for  a 
speedy  revival  of  trade.  Apart  from 
the  heavy  demands  upon  our  finances, 
no  one  can  complaisantly  reflect  upon 
a  condition  of  things  involving  the 
enforced  idleness  of  6  per  cent  of  our 
members,  with  all  its  consequent 
privations. 

The  question  as  to  whether  this 
unfortunate  state  of  things  is  entirely 
due  to  trade  depression,  or  whether 
the  inability  of  many  of  our  members 
to  find  employment  is  not  due  more  to 
the  lack  of  opportunity  than  to  the 
lack  of  work,  should  command  the 
earnest  and  vigilant  attention  of  our 
Union. 

In  our  last  issue  it  was  stated  that 
the  lithographers  of  the  United  States 
had  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  eight 
hours  day.  It  should  have  been  stated 
also  that  the  victory  of  bur  American 
friends  was  further  enhanced  by  their 
triumph  against  the  open  house 
(mixed  working).  Surely,  their  success 
was  real  and  substantial.  The  typo¬ 


graphical  movement  (U.S.A.),  also 
referred  to,  has  been  brought  to  a 
victorious  issue,  and  now  it  only 
remains  for  our  bookbinding  brethren 
over  the  water  to  effect  a  similar 
triunrph  to  make  the  joy  of  the 
members  of  the  printing  and  allied 
trades  of  the  United  States  complete. 
The  outlook  is  exceedingly  promising, 
as  the  following  paragraph  will  show, 
and  we  are  almost  disposed  to  send  on 
our  congratulations  in  advance  : — 

“  The  International  Brotherhood  of 
Bookbinders,  if  a  fight  of  any  pro¬ 
portions  is  forced  upon  it  in  its  effort 
to  inaugurate  the  eight  hours  day  on 
October  1st,  1907,  will  have  many 
factors  in  its  favour  to  start  with. 
Already  it  is  stated  that  more  than 
25  per  cent  of  the  members  are  work¬ 
ing  on  the  eight  hours  basis,  or  hav© 
agreements  signed  to  put  it  into  effect 
on  October  1st.” 

The  great  Labour  Parliament  is  in 
session  at  the  present  time,  and  there 
are  indications  already  that,  despite 
matters  of  considerable  controversy, 
the  trend  of  events  will  make  for 
greater  imity  amongst  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Labour.  Many  compli¬ 
mentary  press  references  have  been 
made  to  the  reasonable  and  concilia¬ 
tory  tone  of  the  president’s  address, 
Mr.  A.  H.  Gill,  M.P.  for  Bolton  (who, 
by  the  way,  has  a  son  a  member  of 
our  Union).  Differences  of  opinion 
have  been  expressed  unmistakably 
and  warmly,  but  not  maliciously.  It 
is  safe  to  assume  that  in  some  in¬ 
stances  misunderstandings  have  been 
talked  away  and  men  working  for  the 
same  ends  drawn  closer  together. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Steadman  (secretary),  in 
his  Annual  Report,  made  the  follow¬ 
ing  interesting  statement : — 

“  One  lesson  could  be  enforced  from 
the  Parliamentary  work  of  the  past 
eighteen  months,  and  that  was  the 
political  power  that  lies  in  the  hands 
of  Labour.  It  was  overwhelming,  and 
it  was  within  the  competence  of  I.abour 
to  alter  the  present  unequal  state  of 
society.  They  urged  their  members 
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lo  take  up  the  following  social  and 
industrial  reforms  : — Miners’  legal  eight 
hours  day  and  a  reduction  of  hours  in 
all  trades,  old-age  pensions,  unem¬ 
ployed,  compulsory  State  insurance, 
land  nationalisation,  amendment  of 
poor  laws,  and  legal  restriction  of 
systematic  overtime,  with  the  same 
determination  and  energy  both  inside 
and  outsitle  of  Parliament.  Men  and 
women  who  toiled  with  their  hands 
were  tired  of  society  as  at  present 
organised — a  life  which  too  often  meted 
out  to  them  starvation  in  their  old  age. 
The  question  of  old-age  pensions  was 
no  new  jiroblem.  In  the  main,  people 
were  poor  because  of  conditions  over 
which  they  had  no  control.  The 
working  classes  served  their  country 
with  their  labour  the  same  as  others 
did  with  the  sword,  pen  and  states¬ 
manship.  Their  Committee  had  during 
the  past  session  done  their  best  to 
jiress  forward  this  most  urgent  of  all 
social  problems,  and,  in  order  that  tliey 
might  bring  this  matter  home  to  the 
Government,  they  appealed  for  a 
vigorous  campaign  to  be  held  through¬ 
out  the  country  during  the  coming 
autumn.”  W.  H.  D. 


OUR  COMRADES  ACROSS  THE  SEA. 

GERMANY. 

RADE-UNIONISAI  is  growing 
at  such  a  rate  in  Germany  as  to 
excite  great  hopes  for  its  future  pro¬ 
gress.  In  1906,  73  new  societies  were 
founded.  Alany  of  these  societies  were 
started  in  small  places,  containing 
imionists  previously  so  few  in  number 
and  so  discouraged  by  the  apathy  and 
indifference  of  their  fellow-workmen 
as  to  cause  the  break-up  of  the  Union. 
The  7,390  workmen’s  organisations 
contained  1,500,202  members:  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  1,799,293.  83'1  per 

cent  are  affiliated  to  the  central 
union.®,  whilst  some  of  the  societies 
are  too  small  to  form  a  central  organisa¬ 
tion. 

Since  19<d.  in  more  than  200  places 
have  societies  been  formed,  and  since 
then  the  number  of  new  societies  has 
been  almost  doubled.  The  member- 
•ship  in  1901  was  481,718  ;  in  1906, 
1,500,202  ! 

Another  fact  of  significance  emerges 


from  an  analysis  of  the  report  for  last 
year.  A  much  larger  jjercentage  of 
new  members  were  enrolled  in  the 
smaller  towns  than  in  the  large  cities. 
The  increase  in  the  year  was  319,262, 
or  27  per  cent,  whilst  in  the  larger 
towns  the  increase  was  only  23’7. 
Many  of  the  organisations  make  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  education  and  strive  to 
promote  the  culture  of  their  members. 
300  of  the  societies  possess  a  library, 
and  47  also  have  a  reading-room.  As 
one  who  knows  Germany  might 
anticipate,  a  good  proportion  of  the 
boolis  read  are  scientific.  Societies 
having  their  oun  clubrooms  and 
offices,  or  houses  of  the  people,  are  to 
be  found  in  the  following  towns  : — 
Berlin,  Brunswick,  Breslau,  Cassel, 
Celle,  Charlottenljurg,  Cologne,  Dres¬ 
den,  Dusseldorf,  Elberfeld,  Erfurt, 
Feuerbach,  Frankfurt,  Hamburg, 
Hanau,  Heidelberg,  Kattowitz,  Kiel, 
Leipsic,  Liegnitz,  Alannheim,  Mul- 
hausen,  Alulheim,  Offenbach,  Plauen, 
Posneck,  Solingen,  Stralsiuid,  Stettin, 
Stuttgart,  Trier,  M^ernigerode,  Wil- 
helmshaven.  Worms  and  Zittau. 

In  connection  with  the  agitation  for 
better  wages,  a  total  of  101  levies  was 
made  in  different  places  last  year,  as 
against  134  in  the  previous  year. 
Trade  disputes  were  very  frequent  in 
1906.  Over  half  a  million  pounds 
was  paid  out  by  the  various  unions  to 
support  the  workers. 

The  amoimt  expended  in  supplying 
information  to  members  and  in  the 
maintenance  of  libraries  and  reading- 
rooms  shows  a  rapid  increase  during 
the  years  1903  to  1906.  In  the  former 
year  only  £2,000  was  expended,  but 
last  year  nearly  £8,000  was  spent. 

Information  is  somewhat  scanty  as 
to  the  growth  of  the  Unions  of 
Christian  Workmen.  There  are  412 
such  societies,  with  80  secretaries  and 
offices.  These  societies  show,  as  the 
others,  a  steady  rate  of  increase.  In 
1902,  there  were  91  ;  hr  1903,  160; 
in  1904,  211;  hr  1905,  356;  and  in 
1906,  412. 

The  rrnions  draw  the  atterrtiorr  of 
members  to  the  large  amoimt  of  useful 
work  dorre  itr  1906,  and  express  satis¬ 
faction  with  the  results  of  theh 
labours.  A  strong  uniorr  will  favom’ 
industrial  peace.  A  request  for  better 
wages,  reduced  hours,  and  good  con¬ 
ditions  of  work  will  rrot  be  lightly  set 
aside  by  eirrployers  who  are  conscious 
of  the  workmen’s  rrnity  and  streirgth. 
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Note. — Branch  correspondents  are  requested  to 
report  only  those  items  of  ■information  lohich  are 
of  general  interest  to  our  meinbers.  Will  they  also 
remember  that  space  is  limited,  and  therefore 
necessary  that  they  give  all  their  information  in 
as  brief  a  form  as  possible. 


Aberdeen.  —  Trade  continues  very  fair, 
aithough  one  member  is  signing  {a  finisher). 
The  kindred  trades  are  awakening  to  their 
isolated  position  during  any  dispute,  and  the 
first  move  for  the  formation  of  a  branch  of  the 
National  Printing  and  Kindred  Trades  Federa¬ 
tion  has  been  made. — J.  S,  Strachan. 

Barrow. — Trade  is  not  so  brisk  as  we  should 
like  it,  but  still  all  our  members  are  fully 
employed.  The  shipbuilding  trade  is  only 
moderate  at  present,  the  iron  and  steel  trade  is 
also  only  moderate,  but  we  are  looking  forward 
for  better  times. — M.  Dodd. 

Belfast. — Trade  at  present  is  very  dull, 
a  number  signing  the  out-of-work  book.  It  is 
thought  that  the  dockers  and  carters’  strike  here 
is  responsible  for  a  great  amount  of  our  slack¬ 
ness,  but  as  this  strike  is  nearly  settled,  and  we 
ai*e  coming  round  to  our  usual  busy  season,  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  give  a  better  report  next 
quarter.  The  local  branch  of  the  Printing  and 
Kindred  Trades  Federation  has  made  a  good 
start  in  Belfast.  Rules  and  objects  have  been 
drawn  up,  and  officers  appointed  for  the  term  of 
six  months.  There  is  plenty  of  work  for  the 
federation  to  do  in  Belfast,  and  we  are  all 
hoping  for  good  things  to  come  from  its  work. 
The  branch  will  represent  about  1,200  workers. 
— Alex.  Nelson. 

Birmingham. -“Trade  matters  in  Birmingham 
are  decidedly  quiet  and  are  likely  to  remain  so 
for  some  few  weeks.  At  present  we  have  only 
two  on  our  books,  short  time  being  pretty  general 
among  us,  but,  on  the  whole,  rather  an  improve¬ 
ment  on  this  time  last  year.  This  branch 
received  an  intellectual  feast  on  Friday  when 
Mr.  Banner,  of  London,  gave  a  stirring  address 
on  matters  connected  with  trade  questions  that 
are  just  now  rather  prominent,  and  was  greatly 
appreciated  by  all  who  heard  him. — W.  H.  Fox. 

Burnley. — I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the 
Burnley  Branch  is  endeavouring  to  obtain  better 
working  conditions  and  an  increase  in  wages, 
and  hope  our  endeavour  will  be  successful. 
We  have  on  our  books  at  present  16  members, 
which  is  a  record  for  this  branch.  The  Labour 
movement  is  going  very  strong  in  Burnley  at 
present.  We  had  a  Labour  Demonstration  on 
Sunday,  August  3rd,  nearly  all  trade  unions 
being  represented.  After  parading  the  main 
streets,  addresses  were  delivered  in  the  Market 
Square  by  two  Labour  M.P.’s. — W.  Gaskell. 

Carlisle. — During  the  past  six  months  we 
have  had  to  grin  and  bear  the  disagreeable 
pleasures  of  short  time,  rulers  particularly 
enjoying  the  delight  of  three  days  holiday  each 
week  for  a  considerable  period.  At  time  of 
writing,  however,  there  is  evidence  of  an  im¬ 
provement,  which  we  hope  may  soon  secure  full 
time  and  no  overtime  for  all.  The  movement 
to  establish  a  local  Printing  and  Kindred  Trades 
Federation  is  progressing  satisfactorily.  A 
deputation,  consisting  of  one  member  of  each 


society,  has  visited  the  three  branches,  at  all  of 
which  a  resolution  was  adopted  in  favour  of  the 
principle.  Nothing  now  remains  but  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  rules  and  the  appointment  of  officials. 
In  my  next  report  I  hope  to  be  in  a  position  to 
chronicle  its  actual  existence  Another  item 
I  think  should  be  reported  is  the  voluntary 
reduction  of  our  working  week  from  54  to  52| 
hours  by  the  employers. — Will  A.  Wilkinson. 

Derby. — Trade  is  somewhat  quiet,  and  we 
still  have  three  members  on  the  unemployed 
list  (two  binders  and  one  ruler).  Last  year 
at  this  time  I  was  able  to  report  the  very 
pleasant  meeting  of  the  Notts.,  Leicester,  and 
Derby  branches.  This  year  no  outing  has  taken 
place  so  far  as  our  branch  is  concerned. — Sidney 
R.  Spreckley. 

Dublin. — During  the  past  quarter  there  has 
been  agreat  falling  off  in  trade,  all  branches  being 
affected.  However,  at  time  of  writing  there  are 
indications  of  a  slight  improvement. — R.  Burke. 

Halifax. — Trade  in  Halifax  is  just  moderate  ; 
have  made  some  progress  in  organising  the 
non-unionists,  and  are  hopeful  of  forming  a 
local  branch  of  the  Printing  and  Kindred  Trades 
Federation.  Affairs  in  the  local  Labour  move¬ 
ment  are  occupying  a  deal  of  attention  in  view 
of  the  forthcoming  November  elections.  There 
has  been  formed  a  Board  of  Conciliation  in 
connection  with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  on 
which  our  president  has  a  seat. — C.  Midgley 

Huddersfield. — We  have  no  one  signing,  but 
trade  is  quieter  now.  Something  of  consider¬ 
able  importance  has  occured  with  us.  Some 
time  ago  a  firm  here  hung  up  some  cards  stating 
that,  in  future,  work  spoilt  through  carelessness 
must  be  paid  for.  A  meeting  of  the  local 
Printing  and  Kindred  Trades  Federation  was  at 
once  called,  and  a  note  sent  to  the  firm  in  question 
saying  that  the  federation  refused  to  recognise 
such  notice,  and  that  we  refuse  to  work  under 
such  conditions.  No  one  saw  the  cards  removed, 
but  next  morning  they  were  not  there.  “The 
price  of  liberty  is  eternal  vigilance.” — J.  W. 
Brierley. 

Hull. — We  have  only  one  man  out  (a  ruler). 
Trade  on  the  whole  is  very  good  for  the  time  of 
year.  We  have  had  a  little  trouble  with  a  firm, 
which  at  the  time  looked  serious,  but  by  the 
prompt  action  of  the  men  in  the  shop  our  Chief 
Secretary,  along  with  the  branch  secretary, 
interviewed  the  firm  and  were  successful  in 
coining  to  an  arrangement.  We  have  assisted 
in  the  formation  of  a  branch  of  the  Printers’ 
Assistants,  and  in  getting  females  engaged  in 
the  kindred  trades  to  join  their  union.  We 
hope  to  give  a  good  reception  to  the  Yorkshire 
District  Council  on  the  28th  September,  when 
they  hold  their  next  meeting. — F.  Drewry. 

Hyde. — Trade  very  brisk  during  the  past 
quarter.  All  members  fully  employed,  also  two 
extra  members  from  other  branches.  —  H. 
Winterbothara. 

Leeds.  —  Trade  has  been  very  good,  only 
one  signing  at  the  present  time.  The  report  of 
the  Leeds  Distress  Committee  in  administrating 
the  Unemployed  Act  has  just  been  issued,  and 
is  a  very  interesting  document.  It  shows  the 
necessity  of  the  present  Act  being  amended 
making  it  possible  for  all  unemployed  to  have 
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an  oijpovtunity  ot  work  provided  through 
Parliament  or  local  governing  bodies.  The  Bill 
introduced  by  the  Labour  party  in  the  House  of 
Commons  should  meet  with  the  approval  of  all 
workers.  It  will  be  interesting  to  some  of  our 
members  to  know  that  a  successful  attempt  has 
l>een  made  to  organise  the  females  in  connection 
with  the  binding  trades  in  Leeds  by  the  operative 
printers'  assistants.  They  have  a  membership  of 
over  300  (pagers,  folders,  sewers,  &c.),  many  of 
whom  have  received  sidjstantial  advances  of 
wages.  Whilst  our  union  has  l)een  quibbling 
over  technical  points  another  society  has  reaped 
the  harvest. — J.  W.  Vollans. 

Leicester.— Trade  good  at  time  of  writing, 
no  one  signing  the  books.  Very  pleased  to  be 
able  to  report  that  we  have  removed  the  unfair 
female  labour  in  the  town.  If  the  members 
will  only  watch  their  own  interests,  and  report 
any  further  encroachment,  it  will  save  trouble 
in  the  future,  both  tor  themselves  and  the 
branch  officials. — R.  K.  Winterton. 

Letchwokth.— We  are  gradually  getting  into 
working  order.  At  the  time  of  writing  Messrs. 
W.  H.  Smith’s  men  are  moving  here  from 
London.  Dent's  men  are  now  nearly  all 
settled  here,  and  we  are  looking  forward  to 
some  good  organising  work  being  done  in  the 
small  binderies  in  the  district,  as  the  formation 
of  this  branch  has  filled  in  a  blank  spot  on  the 
map  as  far  as  trade-unionism  in  our  craft  is 
concerned.  We  are  working  in  co-oiieration 
with  the  London  societies  as  a  federated  com¬ 
mittee.  It  is  perhaps  too  early  to  write  about 
the  state  of  trade,  but  our  signing-on  book  is  still 
blank,  and  it  is  our  sincere  wish  that  it  will 
remain  so  for  a  long  time  to  come. — G.  Newman. 

Manchester.— I  have  nothing  of  importance 
to  report  this  quarter.  Trade  has  been  very 
slack,  and  we  have  paid  a  heavy  toll  in  out-ol- 
work  benefits.  The  bookbinding  classes  in 
connection  with  the  Manchester  School  of 
Technology  reopen  at  the  end  of  the  present 
month.  We  should  like  our  members  to  make 
good  use  of  the  opportunities  offered  by  the 
Educational  Committee  for  the  training  of 
craftsmen  in  the  higher  branches  of  our  art.  The 
attention  of  apprentices  ought  to  he  drawn 
to  these  classes.  If  we  do  our  best  to  see  that 
le.gitimate  apprentices  and  journeymen  take  full 
advantage  of  the  excellent  provision  that  is 
made  lor  their  training,  we  shall  have  no  further- 
cause  to  complain  that  the  classes  are  beingused 
by  amateurs  to  our  disadvantage. — J.  Dixon. 

'Newcastle.  — Trade  has  been  very  quiet 
for  the  past  three  months,  several  members 
signing,  all  branches  being  affected.  We  have 
still  a  few  members  out  through  the  strike  here 
18  months  ago.  They  are  not  now  in  receipt  of 
any  allowance  excepting  a  share  of  a  levy 
which  is  being  paid  weekly  by  the  members  at 
work.  The  continuance  of  this  levy  will  be 
further  considered  at  our  next  quarterly  meeting. 
The  Northern  District  Council  meet  at  Carlisle 
on  September  28th.— J.  D.  Meldrum. 

Oldham.— Work  has  fallen  off  considerably 
lately,  a  large  amount  of  out-of-rvork  money 
having  been  paid.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that 
a  large  industrial  town  like  Oldham  has  not 
a  single  representative  of  Labour  on  the 
Town  Council.  Efforts  have  been  made 
recently  to  wipe  away  this  disgrace,  but  up  to 
now  without  success.  Next  November  two 
wards  are  being  contested  in  the  Labour 
interest,  and  it  is  hoped  the  electors  will  see 
where  their  interests  lie  by  voting  solidly  for 
Labour.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  form  a  local 
branch  ot  the  Printing  and  Kindred  Trades, 
and  we  hope  to  announce  in  next  reiiort  that 
this  is  an  accomplished  fact. — S.  Hulse. 

Oxi-ORD.— At  the  time  of  writing  trade  is 
normal  for  time  of  year.  On  August  8th  we  had 


the  pleasure  of  a  visit  of  the  C.S.  (Mr.  Kelly) 
and  C.T.  (Mr.  Dyer).  A  special  meeting  of  our 
members  was  held,  and  the  benefit  derived  by 
those  present,  from  the  very  instructive 
addresses  of  our  chief  officials,  was  markedly 
apparent.  I  hope  in  my  next  report  to  announce 
the  existence  of  a  Local  Federation  of  the 
Printing  and  Kindred  Trades.  The  movement 
is  now  in  its  initial  stages,  and  the  enthusiasm 
displayed  by  all  concerned  leads  one  to  look  for¬ 
ward  to  participation  in  the  advantages  which 
accrue  from  local  federation.  The  employers 
in  our  branch  have  been  memorialised  for  an. 
increase  in  our  minimum  rate  of  wages. 
Considering  our  present  low  standard  of  wages, 
and  the  modesty  of  our  piresent  demands,  we 
confidently  anticipate  a  successful  issue  through 
our  movement. — S.  Dearlove. 

Preston. — Trade  has  been  fairly  good  this 
quarter,  all  our  members  being  fully  employed. 
— D.  Kenna. 

Sheffield. — We  are  at  piresent  a  little  below 
normal  in  our  trade,  but  are  expiecting  to  be 
better  during  the  coming  quarter.  We  in 
Sheffield  have  little  to  complain  ot,  not  being 
affected  so  much  by  season's  changes.  We  are 
pleased  to  report  that  our  Barnsley  section 
have  been  successful  in  obtaining  a  reduction 
of  their  working  hours  from  54  to  52J.  This 
has  been  achieved  by  the  united  effort  of  the 
local  Printing  and  Kindred  Trades  Federation. 
The  movement,  though  so  far  successful,  in¬ 
volved  much  labour  and  anxiety,  every  inch 
of  the  ground  being  stoutly  contested  by  the 
employers.  The  first  session  of  our  technical 
classes  have  been  a  huge  success,  the  class 
being  full  to  its  utmost  capacity,  and  we  are 
hoping  that  the  winter  term  will  meet  with 
the  same  support. — A.  Cumberland. 

Shrewsbury.— Trade  has  been  very  fair  this 
quarter,  but  now  shows  signs  of  falling  off. — 
G.  Lloyd. 

Wakefield.— Trade  is  fairly  busy  just  now, 
all  our  members  being  fully  employed  with 
prospects  of  a  continuance  of  same.  I  am  very 
happy  to  state  that  a  big  step  forward  has  been 
taken  towards  forging  another  link  in  the  chain 
of  federation.  A  meeting  was  held  in  the 
George  Hotel  on  August  13th,  and,  although  the 
litho.  section  were  not  represented,  it  was 
unanimously  agreed  to  form  a  Local  Printing 
and  Kindred  Trades  Federation  for  the  old  and 
historical  city  of  Wakefield,  Mr.  Thistlethwaite, 
T.A.,  being  appointed  secretary  pro  tern.,  with 
instructions  to  send  appilication  formembershi]) 
to  the  Yorkshire  County  officials,  who  probably 
may  be  able  to  bring  some  pressure  to  bear  on 
the  litho.  section  and  induce  them  to  come  in. — 
George  Cairney. 

Whitehaven.— Trade  keeps  very  good,  all  our 
members  being  fully  employed  — J .  Pattinson. 

York.— Pleased  to  report  trade  has  been 
fairly  good  during  the  quarter.  At  our  August 
meeting  it  was  resolved  to  send  a  delegate 
to  the  Y'orkshire  Federation  of  Bookbinders 
meeting  at  Hull,  and  that  Mr.  Geo.  Holmes 
be  our  represent.ative.  Under  the  auspices  of 
the  Yorkshire  Printing  a.nd  Kindred  Trades 
Federation,  the  Typographical  Association  and 
Bookbinders  have  sent  in  a  memorial  to  the 
employers  for  an  advance  in  wages  of  3s.,  and 
overtime  rate  to  be  time  and  quarter  ^  first 
three  hours  and  time  and  half  till  ordinary 
working  hours  next  day,  pro  raia.  The  present 
rule  for  overtime  is  8d.  per  hour.  We  trust 
our  application  will  be  successful. — John  Coyle 
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EDITORIAL.. 


/^WING-  to  the  exceptional  number  of 
illustrations  that  appear  in  our 
present  issue  the  letterpress  matter  is 
necessarily  curtailed  ;  but  we  have  no 
doubt  that  our  readers  will  agree  with 
us  that  the  very  fine  examples  of  crafts¬ 
manship  we  have  been  able  to  adorn 
our  pages  with,  more  than  justify  the 
inclusion  of  so  many  illustrations. 

Our  good  friend  and  ever  welcome 
contributor,  A.  J.  C.,  has,  by  the  great 
kindness  of  Messrs.  Sangorski  and  Sut¬ 
cliffe,  been  able  to  illustrate  his  article 
on  “The  Revival  of  Art  Binding”  by 
four  very  fine  photo,  reproductions  of 
the  famous  Bruton  Bible,  recently 
presented  to  the  American  people  by 
King  Edward  VII.  Virginia,  it  will  be 
remembered,  in  addition  to  its  other 
interesting  historical  associations,  was 
the  first  British  settlement  in  North 
America.  It  was  taken  possession  of  by 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  1684,  and  was 
named  after  the  virgin-queen  Elizabeth. 

In  this  issue  also  Adam  Sedbar  con¬ 
tributes  his  first  article  on  “  Some 
Famous  Binders  of  the  Past.”  In  the 


course  of  this  series  of  articles  the  writer 
hopes  to  be  able  to  deal  with  all  the 
most  notable  names  associated  with  our 
craft,  whether  it  be  as  craftsman,  as 
collector,  or  as  patron. 

In  this  connection  we  want  to  express 
our  unbounded  thanks  to  Mr.  C.  W. 
Sutton,  M.A.,  the  chief  librarian  of  the 
Manchester  public  libraries,  for  his 
generous  help  in  allowing  us  to  take 
photographs  of  books  in  the  Manchester 
Reference  Library  for  the  purpose  of 
illustrating  Adam  Sedbar’s  articles. 

Mr.  Sutton  practically  gave  us  a  free 
hand  to  use  any  book  in  the  library  that 
was  useful  to  us  (and  the  Manchester 
Reference  Library  is  exceptionally  rich 
in  books  dealing  with  printing  and 
bookbinding).  As  a  result  of  the  great 
privilege  extended  to  us,  we  have  secured 
over  fifty  fine  examples  of  notable 
bindings,  which  will  appear  from  time 
to  time  in  our  pages  during  the  course 
of  the  articles  above  mentioned. 

In  reply  to  numerous  inquiries  that 
reach  us  from  readers  who  intend 
binding  their  copies  of  the  Journal,  we 
wish  to  state  that  No.  24  will  complete 
the  first  volume  of  The  Bookbinding 
Trades  Journal. 
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William  Morris  himself  has  so  faith 
fully  and  lovingly  described  his 
beautiful  home,  that  it  would  be 
shameful  to  mar  the  description  by 
any  other  words  than  his  : — 

“  Through  a  door  in  the  high  im- 
pointed  stone  wall  you  go  up  a  flagged 
path  through  the  front -garden  to  the 
porch.  The  house  from  this  side 
is  a  lowish  three-storied  one,  with 
mullioned  windows,  and  at  right  angles 
to  this  is  another  block,  with  bigger 
lower  windows  and  pedimented  gable- 
lights,  indicating  a  later  date.  The 
house  is  built  of  well-laid  rubble  stone 
of  the  district,  the  wall  of  the  latter 
part  being  buttered  over,  so  to  say, 
with  thin  plaster,  which  has  now 
weathered  to  the  same  colours  as  the 
stone  of  the  walls.  The  roofs  are 
covered  with  beautiful  stone  slates  of 
the  district,  the  most  lovely  covering 
a  roof  can  have,  especially  when  as 
here,  and  in  all  the  traditional  old 
houses  of  the  countryside,  they  are 
sized  down,  the  smaller  ones  to  the 
top  and  the  bigger  towards  the  eaves, 
which  gives  one  the  same  pleasure  in 
their  orderly  beauty  as  a  fish’s  scales 
or  a  bird’s  feathers. 

“  The  farm  buildings  stand  to  the 
south  of  the  house — a  very  handsome 
bam  of  quite  beautiful  proportions, 
and  several  other  sheds,  inohiding  a 
good  dove-cote,  all  built  in  the  same 
the  house,  and  grouping 
delightfully  with  it. 
garden,  divided  by  old 
clipped  yew  edges,  is  quite  unaffected 
and  very  pleasant,  and  looks,  in  fact, 
as  if  it  were,  if  not  a  part  of  the  house, 
yet  at  least  the  clothes  of  it,  which  I 
think  ought  to  be  the  aim  of_a  layer 
out  of  a  garden. 


“  Going  under  an  arched  opening  in 
the  yew  edge,  which  makes  a  little 
garth  about  a  low  door  in  the  middle 
of  the  north  wall,  one  comes  into  a 
curious  passage  or  lobby,  a  part  of 
which  is  screened  into  a  kind  of  pantry 
by  wooden  mullions  which  have  once 
been  glazed.  The  said  lobby  leads 
into  what  was  once  the  parlour  (the 
house  is  not  great  at  all  remember), 
and  is  now  panelled  with  pleasing 
George  I.  panelling  painted  white. 
The  chimney-piece  is  no  doubt  of  the 
date  of  the  building,  and  is  of  rude 
but  rather  amusing  country  work. 
The  windows  in  this  room  are  large 
and  transomed,  and  it  is  as  pleasant 
as  possible,  and  I  have  many  a  memory 
of  hot  summer  mornings  passed  in  its 
coolness  amidst  the  green  reflections 
of  the  garden. 

“  The  tapestry  room  is  over  the  big 
panelled  parlour.  The  walls  are  hung 
with  tapestry  of  about  1600,  repre¬ 
senting  the  story  of  Samson.  They 
were  never  very  great  works  of  art, 
and  now,  when  all  the  bright  colours 
are  faded  out,  and  nothing  is  left  but 
the  indigo  blues,  the  greys  and  the 
warm  yellow  browns,  they  look  better, 
I  think,  than  they  were  meant  to  look  ; 
at  any  rate,  they  make  the  walls  a 
very  pleasant  background  for  the 
living  people  who  haunt  the  room, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  designer,  they  give 
an  air  of  romance  to  the  room  which 
nothing  else  would  quite  do.  .Another 
charm  this  room  has,  that  through  its 
south  window  you  not  only  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  Thames  clover  meadows 
and  the  pretty  little  elm-crowned  hill 
over  in  Berkshire,  but  if  you  sit  in  the 
proper  place,  you  can  not  only  see  the 
barn  aforesaid,  with  its  beautiful 


way  as 
together 
“The 
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sliarp  gable,  tlie  grey  stone  sheds,  and 
the  dove-cote,  but  also  the  flank  of 
the  earlier  horse  and  its  gables  and 
grey  scaled  roofs,  and  this  is  a  beauti¬ 
ful  outlook  indeed. 

“  A  house  that  I  love,  with  a  reason¬ 
able  love,  I  think  ;  for  though  my 
words  may  give  no  idea  of  any  special 
charm  about  it,  yet  I  assure  you  the 
charm  is  there,  so  much  has  the  old 
house  growni  up  out  of  the  soil  and  the 
lives  of  those  that  lived  on  it.  Some 
thin  thread  of  tradition  ;  a  half¬ 


mead,  as  Morris  lovedAo  call  it.  VVe 
called  in  the  village  inn  and  drank  of 
the  landlord’s  wholesome  cider,  gossip¬ 
ing  the  while  with  jovial  farm  folk, 
who  drank  great  pots  of  ale  that  were 
served  on  white  oaken  tables,  spot¬ 
lessly  clean  by  frequent  scourings. 
VVe  turned  into  Kelmscott  churchyard 
to  look  for  the  last  resting  place  of 
this  singular  genius,  whose  fame  has 
made  this  obscure  village  world- 
renowned.  In  the  little  churchyard 
there  were  many  tombstones  of 


KELMSCOTT  MANOR  HOUSE, 


From  the  Home  Mead, 


anxious  sense  of  the  delight  of  meadow 
and  acre  and  wootl  and  river  ;  a 
certain  amount  (not  too  much,  let  us 
hope)  of  common  sense  ;  a  liking  for 
making  materials  serve  one’s  turn  ; 
and  perhaps,  at  the  bottom,  some 
little  grain  of  sentiment — this,  I  think, 
was  what  went  to  the  making  of  the 
old  house.” 

There  are  many  references  to  this 
beautiful  old  house  in  Morris’s  writings. 
The  place  seemed  to  have  been  in¬ 
expressibly  dear  to  him.  Chapter 
XXXI.  of  “  New's  from  Nowhere  ” 
contains  a  passionate  expression  of 
the  regard  in  which  he  held  it.  The 
artist  and  I  lingered  long  in  the 
meadow  behind  the  house — the  home 


massive  proportions,  recording  the 
names  and  virtues  of  many  doubtless 
estimable  folk ;  but  for  long  we  sought 
in  vain  for  the  name  of  William  Morris. 
At  last,  just  as  we  were  beginning  to 
think  our  quest  a  failure,  we  came 
upon  a  simple  stone,  hidden  away  in 
the  long  grass,  under  the  shadow  of  an 
old  yew,  bearing  this  brief  legend  : — 
”  WTlliam  Morris,  1834-1896.” 

Kelmscott  Church  is  but  small, 
though  none  the  less  interesting  on 
that  account.  Here  and  there  we  saw 
several  little  things,  unobtrusive  in 
themselves,  which  suggest  that  Morris 
had  had  a  part  in  the  decoration  of 
the  edifice.  There  are  other  indica¬ 
tions  which  make  it  plain  that  the 
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present  inmates  of  the  Manor  House 
have  still  a  part  in  the  services. 

Architecturally  the  church  is  of 
more  than  passing  interest.  The  three 
round  arches  that  divide  the  single 
aisle  from  the  nave  are  fine  pieces  of 
Norman  work ;  traces  of  paintings 
that  at  one  time  covered  the  walls  are 
still  to  be  seen  ;  whilst  many  of  the 
windows  are  good  examples  of  early 
English  architecture. 

Yes,  Kelmscott  is  lovely,  clean  and 
peaceful ;  typical  of  all  that  was  best 
in  England  before  modern  industrial¬ 
ism  changed  the  fair  face  of  our  land. 
How  long  it  will  survive  the  fate  that 
has  overcome  so  many  other  similar 
places  who  can  tell  ?  It  is  well  to 
have  seen  it  ;  it  is  well  to  have  known 
the  place  where  William  Morris  found 
so  much  that  was  congenial  to  him. 
It  is  well  also  to  know  that  his  ideals 
are  to-day  influencing  thousands  of 
his  fellows — “  He  builded  better  than 
he  knew.” 

Before  our  pilgrimage  came  to  a 
close  we  saw  two  other  memorials  of 
William  Morris.  At  Oxford  we  saw 
the  wonderful  tapestry,  “  The  Adora¬ 
tion  of  the  Magi,”  worked  by  William 
Morris  at  Merton  Abbey  from  designs 
by  Edward  Burne-Jones,  his  lifelong 
friend  and  fellow  student  at  Exeter 
College.  The  tapestry  was  presented 
by  them  to  their  alma  mater,  and 
hangs  in  the  chapel  of  Exeter  College. 
Later,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  at 
Hammersmith,  we  saw  Morris’s 
London  home,  named  after  the  loved 
Manor  House  that  lies  on  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  same  stream. 

W.  M. 


WHAT  OUR  MEMBERS  ARE  DOING 
IN  TECHNICAL  CLASSES  AND  ART 
SCHOOLS. 

MANCHESTER. 

JT  may  not  be  generally  known  to 
our  readers  that  for  the  dainty 
illustrations  with  which  this  journal 
abounds  we  are  largely  indebted  to 
our  young  friend,  Mr.  William  Mellor, 
jtm.  Nor  is  his  skill  confined  to  the 
pages  of  our  little  publication.  For  a 
•considerable  time  past  he  has  been  a 
successful  competitor  and  exhibitor  at 
various  guilds  and  exhibitions,  and 
has  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
several  of  his  specimens  purchased. 


It  was  not  without  difficulty  that  the 
consent  of  father  and  son  was  obtained 
for  this  reference,  but  we  felt  it  was 
due  to  one  who  had  so  distinguished 
himself,  and  who  had  so  unreservedly 
placed  his  undoubted  talents  at  our 
disposal,  that  mention  should  be  made 
of  his  many  successes.  Moreover, 
this  brief  account  will  doubtless  be  of 
interest  to  all,  and  we  trust  a  source  of 
stimulus  to  many  of  the  young  men 
of  our  craft. 

The  following  list  of  the  principal 
prizes  won  by  our  colleague  will  speak 
for  itself  : — Primrose  Bronze  Medal, 
1905,  for  bookbindings  ;  Primrose 
Silver  Medal,  1900,  for  illuminated 
MSS.  ;  National  Bronze  Medal,  1906, 
for  illuminated  MSS.  ;  National  Book 
Prize,  1906,  for  bookbindings  ; 
National  j  Book  Prize,  1906,  book 
decorations  ;  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
Institute  Prize,  1906,  for  bookbindings 
and  book  decorations  ;  City  and 
Guilds  Institute  Silver  Medal  and  the 
Skinners’  Prize,  1907,  for  book  finish¬ 
ing  ;  National  Book  Prize,  1907,  for 
bookbindings  ;  National  Book  Prize, 
1907,  for  illuminated  MSS. 

In  the  Manchester  Autiunn  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  1907,  at  the  Municipal  Art 
Gallery,  he  had  three  specimens  of 
bookbinding  on  exliibition,  two  of 
which  have  been  sold.  At  the  present 
exhibition  at  the  Walker  Art  Gallery, 
Liverpool,  Mr.  William  Mellor,  jun., 
has  two  pictures  hung,  one  of  which 
has  been  sold. 

-The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  still  a 
student  at  the  Manchester  School  of 
Technology  and  the  Manchester 
School  of  Art.  For  two  years  he  has 
been  secretary  of  the  Northern  Art 
Workers’  Guild.  For  several  years 
now  he  has  obtained  free  studentships, 
and  his  past  achievements  warrant  the 
hops,  in  which  all  will  share,  of  greater 
triumphs  in  the  future.  W.  H.  D. 

CARDIFF. 

Success  of  Another  Member. — 
It  is  pleasing  to  note  that  in  the  Arts 
Section  of  the  Welsh  National  Eistedd¬ 
fod  recently  held,  Mr.  W.  Tremewan, 
of  Cardiff,  secured  the  prize  of  £2.  2s. 
for  the  binding  of  a  book  entitled 
“  British  Ballads.”  This  is  the  second 
time  Mr.  Tremewan  has  been  awarded 
a  prize  for  bookbinding,  his  work  in 
this  instance  being  highly  praised  by 
the  adjudicator.  J.  E. 


THE  BRUTON  BIBLE. 

Bound  for  His  Majesty,  King  Edward  VII.,  by  S.  Sangorski  and  G,  Sutcliffe,  London, 
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Bound  in  red  niger  morocco,  with  a  decorative  treatment  of  interlaced  lines  tooled  in  gold  with  symbolical  devices  representing  the  Four 
Evangelists,  The  Holy  Spirit,  The  Trinity,  and  The  Alpha  and  Omega,  The  I.H,S.  and  the  small  circles  are  inlaid  in  green ;  The 
Alpha,  Omega,  and  The  Trinity  in  black;  and  the  Arms  of  Virginia  stamped  in  gold  in  centre  of  back,  Doublures  and  fly  leaves  of 
undyed  levant  morocco,  clasps  in  gold. 
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THE  REVIVAL  OF  ART  BINDING. 

WHEN  speaking  in  my  last  con¬ 
tribution  upon  modern  art 
binding,  I  inadvertently  omitted  to 
mention  Mr.  Sangorski’s  partner  in 
business,  G.  Sutcliffe.  The  specimen 
we  produce  this  quarter  will  show  at  a 
glance  the  support  each  gentleman 


gouge  work — interlacings  of  line,  that 
demand  for  their  perfect  execution  the 
best  skill ;  but  for  all  the  interlacing 
they  are  not  involved,  although  in¬ 
tricate  to  a  degree.  The  result  is 
splendour  of  effect  and  delicacy  of  line. 
The  fineness  and  clearness  of  which  are 
the  chief  elements  of  its  beauty. 

Modern  binders  have  much  to  thank 
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JL  mm  HIS  majesty  m 

.  KING  EDWARD  T^E  SEVENTHM^f 
KING-OF  GR^AT  BRITAIN  AND 
IRELAND  EMPSK>R  0F  INDI  A  ft! 
TO  THE  CHURCH  OF  BRUTON,  ''r' 
VIRGINIA, 

A  SHRINE  RICH- IN  A^ENERABLE  TRADmONS  .'i  C 
’OF  WORSHIP,  IN  SOLEMN  MEMORIES  OP 
.  PATRIOTS  S-  statesmen  AND  ;  IN  HISTORIC  iSsS* 

.  WITNESS  TO  THE  ONENESS  OF  OUR  PEOREE  L- 

■  The  king  \'^Al  ever  HOPE  and  pray  that  '-5'- 

.  DIE  TIES  OF  KINSHIP  AND  OF  LANGUAGE  -  * 
AND  TOE  .  COMMON  ,  HERITAGE  OF  ORDERED 

■  jj  XS'ORSHIP.  AND-OF  ENNOBLING- DEALS  MAY,  . 

i  S^E-'TORoUGH  the  SAVING-  FAITH  IN  JDS  •” - 

. = '.OUR  .-LORD  AND  -REDEEM E  R 
;  ]  ESUS.  ■  GfiRI-ST  ,  L 

'VTEVEALHD;  IK  THESE  S.ACRED  RAGES,  CON'  ' 

: '  TINUE  TO--  'LNITE  GREAT  BRITAIN  AMERICA 
T- IN  A  BENEFICENT  FELLOWSHIP  FOR  SETTING  j 
FORWARD  PEACE  JA  GOODW-TLL  ^MONG  MEN-ij 
MC.MVIJ 


Front  Fly  Leaf. 

Inscription  tooled  in  gold  on  an  inlaid  red  niger  panel. 


gives  to  the  other,  for  the  Bruton  Bible, 
as  the  King’s  gift  to  Virginia  is  called, 
is  the  joint  work  of  these  two  crafts¬ 
men;  It  is  a  production  worth  being 
proud  of,  and  shows  unmistakable 
craftsmanship  of  the  highest  kind.  It 
is  magnificent  in  design,  having  the 
Royal  Arms  of  England,  the  arms  of 
the  United  States,  of  Virginia,  the 
King’s  monogram,  and  emblems  of 
Christianity.  The  joint  authors  chose 
the  settings  of  these  stamps  should  be 


the  past  masters  for,  but  it  has  also 
been  said  that  they  owe  much  to 
Cobden  Sanderson  and  Douglas 
Cockerell.  The  influence  of  the  ideas 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  binders  just 
named  may  have  brought  to  light  the 
gifts  of  the  two  masters  of  modem 
binding  whose  work  we  illustrate  by 
this  fine  example  ;  but  I,  for  one, 
believe  both  to  be  men  of  original  and 
genuine  technical  accomplishments. 
Take  the  gouge  work  as  a  specimen 
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of  beautiful  precision  and  admirable 
design.  As  a  writer  in  an  art  journal 
describes  it  :  “  It  is  a  splendid  pro¬ 
duction  of  modern  craftsmanship  and 
fit  to  be  a  King’s  gift.” 

The  shortness  of  space  stops  me 
from  giving  further  details,  but  I  hope 
to  finish  my  short  sketch  with  an  even 
more  beautiful  S])ecimen  of  workman¬ 
ship  in  our  next  quarterly  number. 

A.  J.  C. 


In  the  preface  to  Leland’s  “  Journey 
through  England,”  written  in  1549,  the 
writer  describes  how  the  new  owners 
used  these  precious  volumes  ;  “  Some  to 
scour  their  candlesticks,  and  some  to 
rub  their  boots  ;  some  they  sold  to  the 
grocers  and  soap-sellers  ;  some  they  sent 
over  sea  to  the  bookbinders,  not  in  small 
numbers,  but  at  times  whole  ships  full, 
to  the  wondering  of  foreign  nations.  But 
cursed  is  that  belly  that  seeketh  to  be 
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PuONT  DuUliLUKF.. 

Tooled  in  blind  and  gold  with  small  circles  inlaid  in  red  and  green,  with  His  Majesty’s  Arms 
stamped  in  gold  on  an  inlaid  red  niger  panel  in  the  centre. 


EARLY  ENGLISH  BINDINGS, 

"TTERY  few  specimens  of  early  English 
"  bindings  prior  to  the  sixteenth 
century  have  come  down  to  us.  During 
the  period  of  the  Reformation  many 
famous  libraries  were  ruthlessly  scattered 
and  their  contents  sold  for  a  mere  song. 


fed  with  such  ungodly  gains  and  shameth 
his  natural  country.  I  know  a  mer¬ 
chant  man,  which  shall  at  this  time  be 
nameless,  that  bought  the  contents  of 
two  noble  libraries  for  forty  shillings 
price  :  a  shame  it  is  to  be  spoken.  This 
stuff  has  he  occupied  in  the  stead  of 
grey  paper,  by  the  space  of  more  than 
ten  years,  and  yet  he  has  store  enough 
for  as  many  years  to  come.” 
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BINDING  CLASSES  IN  LONDON. 

The  technical  classes  at  the  Poly¬ 
technic  and  Schools  of  Art  are 
now  in  full  swing.  The  London 
societies  have  shown  their  interest  in 
these  classes  by  helping  to  form — 
along  with  representatives  of  the 
Masters’  Association  and  the  London 
County  Council  in  equal  numbers — 
an  advisory  committee  for  the  conduct 
and  work  of  these  classes. 


A  COSTLY  BOOK. 

HE  Hon.  Lionel  Rothschild  is 
intent  upon  leaving  behind  him  a 
memorial  that  will  ensure  his  name  a 
long  remembrance.  He  is  compiling 
a  list,  and  writing  an  account  of  all 
the  birds  which  have  become  extinct  in 
historical  times.  On  this  book,  which 
he  wishes  to  endure  for  all  time, 
because  he  believes  the  subject  will 
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Tooled  in  blind  and  gold  with  small  circles  inlaid  in  red  and  green,  and  with  the  Arms  of  the 
United  States  of  America  stamped  in  gold  on  an  inlaid  red  niger  panel  in  the  centre. 


At  the  Camden  School  of  Art, 
Dalmeny  Road,  Holloway,  Tuesday 
evening  has  been  set  apart  for  classes 
for  journeymen  only,  in  order  to  meet 
the  views  of  those  who  might  object 
to  being  taught  along  with  apprentices. 
Apprentice  classes  are  held  on  the 
other  evenings,  and  the  classes  are 
open  from  6  till  10  p.m.  for  the 
session.  The  art  classes  are  open  free 
to  apprentices  every  evening  in  the 
week,  and  for  journeymen  at  a  small 
fee.  T.  E.  P. 


never  be  re-handled,  he  is  sparing  no 
expense.  It  is  said  to  have  already 
cost  £25,000.  It  is  to  be  superbly 
illustrated  on  imperishable  paper  that 
is  being  specially  manufactured  for 
the  purpose.  When  completed  it  will 
undoubtedly  be  the  costliest  book  of 
modern  times.  The  Hon.  Lionel 
Rothschild  is  the  owner  of  the  world- 
famous  Natural  History  Museum  at 
Tring  Park,  Hertfordshire. 
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IVe  desire  our  members  to  feel  that  this  page  is 
entirely  their  own  ;  by  using  it  frequently  for 
asking  and  answeHng  questions  relating  to  the 
trade,  they  can  in  many  ways  help  each  other. 


NOTES. 

“PRACTICAL  BOOKBINDING.” 

BY  PAUL  ADAMS. 

Director  of  the  Diisseldorf  Technical  School 

of  Artistic  and  Practical  Bookbinding. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  above 
book  from  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Scott, 
Greenwood  and  Son,8,  Broadway,  Ludgate 
Hill,  London,  E.C.  The  list  of  practical 
treatises  on  bookbinding  is  a  very  limited 
one,  which  makes  the  book  written  by 
Paul  Adams  all  the  more  acceptable’ 
The  author  has  the  gift  of  clear  and 
lucid  exposition  in  a  very  marked  degree, 
and  does  not  overlay  his  pages  with 
unnecessary  verbiage.  Laying  aside  all 
pretentions  to  deal  with  what  the  author 
calls  artistic  bookbinding  in  the  present 
volume,  he  keeps  strictly  to  the  ordinary 
commercial  work  that  every  bookbinder 
is  supposed  to  be  familiar  with,  and  has 
something  to  say  respecting  all  the 
latest  mechanical  appliances  that  have 
recently  been  introduced  into  most 
workshops.  One  interesting  feature  in 
Mr.  Adams’  book  is  the  comparison 
made  between  English  and  Continental 
methods  of  work.  But  why  did  the 
translator  retain  the  metric  numerals 
in  a  book  intended  for  English  readers  ? 
“Practical  Bookbinding,”  crown  8vo., 
180pp.,  127  illustrations,  price  5s.,  may 
be  obtained  from  the  publishers  at  the 
address  given  above. 


ANSWERS. 

“  W.  B.”  will  find  that  if  he  uses  coal 
naptha  in  the  preparation  of  his  gold 
rubber  he  will  obtain  equally  satisfactory 
results  to  those  he  obtains  by  the  other 
methods  named. — Finisher. 

QUERIES. 

“  Unsatisfied  ”  writes  : — I  have  read 
the  replies  of  “  D.  Cormack  ”  with 
interest.  It  is  quite  true  that  the 
method  of  splitting  paper  given  by  him 
is  quite  practical.  But  at  its  best  it  is 
very  risky  and  dangerous  to  use  on  any 
precious  copy  that  you  may  desire  to 
split.  I  have  heard  that  there  is  a  much 
simpler  and  less  risky  method  practised 
by  some  binders.  Can  any  reader  of  the 
Journal  tell  us  what  this  other  method 
is  ? 

*  * 

* 

“  Troubled  ”  would  be  greatly  obliged 
if  some  finisher  could  inform  him  how  he 
might  best  prepare  rexine  for  lettering. 
What  is  the  best  size  to  use  when  work- 
this  material  ? 

*  ♦ 

“Juno”  would  be  glad  if  any  reader 
of  the  Journal  could  give  him  a  recipe 
for  making  a  good  gelatine  varnish 
suitable  for  show  cards,  small  plans,  &c. 
The  ordinary  paper  varnishes  sold  by 
druggists  take  too  long  to  dry,  and  do 
not  give  so  good  a  surface  as  he  would 
like. 

*  * 

“  R.  W.”  asks  if  any  stationery  binder 
can  tell  him  of  a  good  gloss  ink  for 
ruling  forril  and  vellum. 
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SOME  FAMOUS  BINDERS  OF  THE 
PAST. 

BY  ADAM  SEDBAR. 

No.  L— GROLIER. 

‘T  is  our  intention,  in  the  series  of 
.  articles  appearing  under  the  above 


but  for  the  most  part  we  shall  have 
to  content  ourselves  with,  but  scant 
information  of  this  character,  as  in 
most  oases,  especially  in  the  earlier 
examples  we  shall  illustrate,  the  work¬ 
man,  whose  skill  and  cunning  we  shall 
admire,  has  been  eclipsed  by  the  patron 
and  collector.  Maioli,  Grolier,  De 


In  Eton  College  Library.  Bound  in  olive  morocco,  gold  tooling. 


heading,  to  draw  our  readers’  atten¬ 
tion  to  some  of  the  most  notable 
examples  of  bookbindings  that  have 
come  down  to  us  from  the  famous 
binders  of  the  past.  When  we  have 
data  to.  work  upon  we  shall  give  bio¬ 
graphical  details  concerning  the  crafts¬ 
man  whose  work  we  are  dealing  with ; 


Thou,  Harley — names  familiar  in  our 
mouths  as  household  words,  and  each 
representative  of  a  distinctive  school 
of  book  decoration — had  probably  no 
practical  knowledge  of  the  craft  with 
which  their  names  are  inseparably 
associated,  and  it  is  only  very  occasion¬ 
ally  that  we  can  trace  the  actual 
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binder  who  produced  the  masterpieces 
that  have  been  so  carefully  preserved 
in  j)ublic  and  private  libraries  down 
to  our  own  times. 


as  our  illustrations  will  be  confined  to 
this  class  of  work,  we  may  as  well  com¬ 
mence  our  series  of  articles  with  one  of 
the  most  notable  of  all  patrons  of  book- 


“  DE  GENTIUM  ALIQUOT  MIGRATIONIBUS.” 
Grolier  Binding  (XVI.  Century). 

In  the  .John  Rylancls  Library,  Manchester. 


Bound  in  brown  calf.  The  strap-work  is  stained  black,  and  the  outlines  and  rest  of  tooling 
in  gold.  This  volume  has  a  lettering  piece  on  the  back  bearing  the  title.  The  usual  motto — 
Grolierii  et  Amicorum — is  on  the  front  side. 

Roughly  speaking,  gold  tooling  of 
the  modern  kind,  as  distinguished 
from  the  earlier  and  more  ornate 
forms  of  decoration,  may  be  traced  as 
far  back  as  the  fifteenth  century  ;  and 


binding  who  was  born  in  the  century 
named. 

.Jean  Grolier  de  Servin,  Vicomte 
d’Aiguise,  who  may  justly  be  styled 
the  founder  of  tlie  Frencli  school  of 
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book  decoration,  was  born  in  Lyons 
in  1479  He  was  endowed  with 
artistic  perception  of  a  high  order  ; 
the  friend  of  most  of  the  artists  and 
scholars  of  his  day ;  famous  above 
most  of  his  contemporaries  for  his 
love  of  books,  and  especially  for  his 
keen  desire  to  collect  and  encourage 
the  production  of  beautiful  book¬ 
bindings.  He  was  the  familiar  friend 
of  the  learned  Erasmus,  and  also 
intimate  with  the  celebrated  printer 
Aldus.  He  is  said  to  have  possessed 
a  copy  of  every  book  that  was  issued 
from  the  press  of  the  latter,  so  keen 
was  he  on  obtaining  good  editions  of 
printed  books  as  well  as  having  them 
bound  in  the  best  possible  bindings. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  workmen 
that  Grolier  employed  to  do  his  bind¬ 
ings.  That  he  himself  may  have 
originated  the  designs  from  which  the 
craftsman  worked  is  at  least  probable, 
though  nothing  definite  is  known. 

The  Grolier  designs  have  been  more 
frequently  copied  by  later  craftsmen 
than  have  the  designs  of  any  other 
school,  the  reason  being  that  they 
lend  themselves  so  readily  to  adapta¬ 
tion  in  a  variety  of  ways.  First  there 
is  the  formal  geometrical  pattern  ; 
then  the  introduction  of  gouge  tooling 
intersecting  the  side  lines  ;  then  a 
combination  of  both  gouge  and  line 
and  shaded  leaves. 

In  all  the  Grolier  patterns  the  design 
is  perfectly  harmonious,  every  line  and 
tool  having  its  proper  place  and 
obvious  purpose,  so  that  the  separate 
parts  go  to  make  one  complete  whole. 
When  a  small  tool  is  introduced  at  the 
corner,  as  is  often  the  case,  it  is  usually 
made  to  subserve  some  special  purpose 
by  linking  a  delicate  curved  line  to 
the  outer  border  and  thus  forming  a 
connecting  link  with  the  general  scheme 
of  design.  The  same  delicate  perception 
of  the  unity  of  the  whole  design  is 
kept  in  view  when,  as  often  happens, 
coloured  stains  or  enamels  form  part 
of  the  design. 

One  of  the  finest  collections  of 
examples  of  Grolier  bindings  is  to  be 
found  in  “  Fac-similies  of  Historical 
and  Artistic  Bookbindings,”  collected 
by  Mr.  Bernard  Quaritch,  the  famous 
bookseller.  The  volume  is  beautifully 
printed,  and  contains  103  examples  of 
fine  work  lithographed  in  colours. 
The  book  may  be  seen  in  most  public 
libraries. 


OUR  COMRADES  ACROSS  THE  SEA. 

GERMANY. 

The  report  of  the  German  Union 
for  1906  is  full  of  encouragement 
for  trade-unionists.  Out  of  8,433 
claims  for  better  wages,  &c.,  4,558 
were  successful,  whilst  3,873  resulted 
in  strikes  or  lockouts.  Over  1,260,000 
workpeople  were  involved,  and 
316,042,  or  25  per  cent,  came  out  on 
strike  or  were  locked  out.  Contrasted 
with  1905,  last  year  shows  that  fewer 
claims  were  made  and  a  far  greater 
proportion  met  with  success.  The 
following  comparison  will  show  the 
relative  gains  in  1906,  the  figures  in 
brackets  are  for  1905  : — Reduction  of 
hours  for  339,469  (186,363)  persons  of 
1,248,119  (696,259)  hours;  advance 
of  wages  for  691,703  (427,187)  persons 
of  over  one  million  and  a  quarter 
(885,311)  shillings  per  week;  extra 
pay  for  overtime  in  2,246  (987)  cases, 
and  for  night  and  Sunday  work  in 
2,109  (692)  cases;  better  conditions 
of  work  were  provided  in  98  (43)  cases  ; 
protection  against  dangerous  machin¬ 
ery  was  afforded  in  2,199  (1,134)  cases. 
There  was  an  average  reduction  of 
hours  of  3J  weekly  in  both  years,  but 
the  number  of  persons  affected  by  the 
gain  is  82  per  cent  more  in  1906  than 
in  the  previous  year.  As  indicating 
the  reduction  of  hours  of  work  weekly, 
the  following  selection  of  figures  may 
be  of  interest.  As  in  the  figures  given 
above,  those  in  brackets  refer  to  1905. 
Reductions  from  5  to  6  hours  weekly, 
77,251  (36,922)  ;  12  hours,  2,431 

(1,377)  ;  and  of  18,  713  (6).  Bravo, 
Germany  ! 

An  examination  of  the  wages  paid 
in  1906  shows  an  equally  gratifying 
result.  Adopting  the  same  means  of 
showing  the  advance  made  in  1906, 
the  comparison  is  striking.  Advances 
of  Is.  6d.  to  2s.,  150,980  (91,351); 
3s.  to  3s.  6d.,  15,743  (5,647)  ;  5s.  to 
5s.  6d.,  10,462  (2,113);  5s.  6d.  to  6s., 
3,635  (1,864)  ;  9s.  6d.  to  10s.,  71  (3). 
All  the  gains,  however,  have  not  been 
to  the  worker.  So  far  as  708  persons 
are  concerned,  the  disputes  have 
resulted  in  their  work  hours  being 
lengthened  by  an  average  of  over  five 
per  week,  and  in  a  reduction  of  wages 
for  1,122  of  over  2s.  per  week.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  those  who  have  been 
worsted  in  the  struggle  may  speedily 
share  in  the  general  improvement  of 
their  fellow-workers. 
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‘\TARIEDJiave  been  tlie  experiences 

■  of  onr  bi'anches  during  the  past 
few  months.  The  summer  depression 
has  been  more  or  less  keenly  felt  by 
all,  but,  notwithstanding  this  gloomy 
fact,  great  activity  has  marked  the 
interval  since  our  last  issue.  Whilst 
it  has  been  the  mifortunate  lot  of 
some  to  have  to  contend  against  the 
oppressor,  others  have  been  climbing 
the  mountain  of  success.  In  extend¬ 
ing  our  hearty  congratulations  to  those 
who  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  better 
working  arrangements,  we  would  not 
be  unmindful  of  those  whose  efforts  to 
protect  their  craft  have  been  character¬ 
ised  by  a  courage  and  fidelity  worthy 
of  themselves  and  deserving  of 
ultimate  victory 

The  financial  statement  in  the  Sep¬ 
tember  Circular  will  give  an  idea  of 
the  extent  of  the  depression  through 
which  our  trade  has  been  passing,  but 
some  compensation  will  be  found  in 
the  paragraph  showing  the  number  of 
branches  where  the  minimum  wage 
has  been  increased.  These  successes 
are  so  encouraging  as  to  be  worth 
reprinting.  They  are  as  follows : — 
Rochdale,  32s.  to  34s.  ;  Leeds,  32s. 
to  34s.  ;  Dublin,  32s.  to  34s.  ;  Oxford, 
27s.  to  303.  ;  Shrewsbury,  28s.  to 
29s.  6d.  To  these  must  be  added 
York,  29s.  to  32s.  ;  whilst  in  Hitchin, 
where  our  colleagues  of  Letchworth 
have  been  operating,  members  have 
been  won,  hours  reduced,  wages 
substantially  increased,  and  altogether 
such  a  change  wTought  in  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  bookbinders  of  that 
town  as  to  justify  the  expectation  that 
they  who  have  been  so  much  benefited 
will  have  a  high  appreciation  of  the 
men  and  the  organisation  tlirough 
whose  instrumentality  they  have 
received  so  much  good. 

Just  on  the  eve  of  going  to  press 
another  forward  movement  has  been 
brought  to  a  successful  issue — the 
minimum  wage  of  the  Rotherham 
Section  of  the  Sheffield  Branch  has 
been  advanced  from  32s.  to  34s.  This 
result  was  brought  about  solely  by  the 


local  Printing  and  Kindred  Trades 
Federation,  without  the  slightest 
friction.  The  T.A.  and  litho.  sections 
each  received  the  same  increase,  and 
all  now  enjoy  the  34s.  minimum  for  a 
51  homs  week.  Unity  is  indeed 
strength. 

It  is  still  our  pleasure  to  report 
progress  towards  local  federation  in 
the  printing  and  kindred  trades,  and 
we  would  once  more  emphasise  the 
necessity  and  value  of  work  in  this 
direction.  Progressive  movements  to¬ 
day  are  more  strenuously  opposed 
than  previously,  and  in  order  to 
achieve  the  success  we  desire  it  is 
essential  that  we  should  link  our¬ 
selves  on  to  all  those  forces  which  are 
able  to  help  us.  The  National 
Printing  and  Kindred  Trades  Federa¬ 
tion  is  an  influential  and  powerful 
organisation,  and  one,  moreover,  that 
commands  respect.  We  urge  the 
question  of  local  federation,  therefore, 
upon  all  branches  who  are  as  yet 
unfederated,  so  that  the  help  of  this 
bodj"  may  be  claimed  on  their  behalf 
when  needed. 

The  eight  houi's  day  movement  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  has 
progressed  favourably.  The  Inter¬ 
national  Bookbinder  for  October,  the 
official  journal  of  om'  brother  unionists 
across  the  water,  contains  a  thoughtful 
letter  by  the  president,  Mr.  R.  Glock- 
ling.  It  is  headed  by  one  word — 
“  Victory  !  ”  The  following  is  a  short 
extract : — “  One  short  week  after  the 
opening  of  the  battle,  so  satisfactory 
are  the  results  to  date,  that  we  fear 
our  campaign  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
entitled  to  the  dignity  of  a  battle.” 
These  are  significant  words,  and  the 
satisfaction  they  express  will  find  an 
echo  in  the  hearts  of  all  om’  members. 

The  Labour  Gazette  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  for  November  reports  an  im¬ 
provement  in  the  bookbinding  trade 
as  compared  with  the  previous  month. 
We  trust  this  may  continue,  and  that 
the  year  1908  may  open  up  with 
brighter  prospects  to  all  associated 
with  our  LTnion.  W.  H.  D. 
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Note. — Branch  correspondents  are  requested  to 
report  only  those  items  of  information  which  are 
of  geiieral  interest  to  our  members.  Will  they  also 
remember  that  space  is  limited,  and  therefore 
necessary  that  they  give  all  their  infoimiation  in 
as  bmef  a  form  as  possible. 


Birmingham  — Trade  in  this  district  is  far  from 
brisk,  especially  considering  the  time  of  year. 
On  Saturday,  November  9th,  this  branch  held 
its  third  annual  dinner  and  concert,  at  the  Club¬ 
house,  and,  to  the  credit  of  the  officials  and 
committee,  on  all  hands  it  was  admitted  a  great 
success.  All  too  soon  came  “Gentlemen, 
please,”  Mr,  J.  Hare  was  in  his  old  place  as 
M.C.,  while  Mr.  Topman  (a  member  of  this 
branch)  and  the  members  of  the  Manville 
Troupe  especially  deserve  praise  for  their 
capital  entertainment.  And  yet  one  is  left  to 
think  that  at  some  future  day  the  Birmingham 
Branch  may  realise  the  theme  of  Homer’s 
grand  conception  of  friendship — “A  generous 
friendship  no  cold  medium  knows ;  burns  with 
one  fire,  with  one  resentment  glows,”  &c. — W. 
H.  Fox. 

Barrow, — Trade  is  just  moderate,  but  all  our 
members  are  fully  employed.  The  shipbuilding 
trade  is  only  moderate,  but  the  iron  and  steel 
trade  is  doing  better.  We  hope  it  will  continue  to 
do  so.  At  the  Municipal  Election  the  Labour 
party  had  two  candidates  in  the  field  but  both 
were  defeated. — M,  Dodd. 

Bath. — I  am  pleased  to  report  that  trade  still 
continues  brisk ;  overtime  being  the  rule  in  one 
firm.  Our  member  at  Gloucester  also  reports  a 
decided  improvement,  which  is  likely  to  con¬ 
tinue.  We  have  increased  our  membership  to 
thirty-three  since  last  report. — F.  Holloway, 

S  'Cardiff. — During  the  past  quarter  our  local 
Printing  and  Kindred  Trades  Federation  have 
had  a  very  interesting  conference  with  the 
Master  Printers’  Association.  Contrary  to  the 
usual  thing,  this  conference  was  called  for 
mutual  benefit,  and  no  discordant  notes  were 
uttered.  The  subject  under  discussion  was 
the  sending  out  of  the  city  corporation  contracts 
for  printing  and  stationery,  and  the  secretary  of 
each  association  drafted  a  resolution  to  be  sent 
to  the  Town  Clerk.  I  might  say  that  as  a 
result  of  this  the  last  contracts  were  divided 
between  firms  in  the  city.  Our  branch  is  trying 
to  form  a  technical  class  for  instruction  in  book¬ 
binding,  and  we  hope  by  next  %vinter  to  have  it 
in  full  swing.  Trade  during  the  last  quarter 
has  been  fair,  but  none  of  our  members  are 
signing  the  book  at  present. — H.  Hall. 

'  Derby. — The  fall  of  the  year  has  not  brought 
with  it  the  customary  rush,  and  this,  coupled 
together  with  the  slump  of  the  summer,  has 
caused  seven  of  our  branch  members  to  seek 
fresh  spheres  of  labour,  and  whilst  at  the 
present  time  we  have  little  cause  for  complaint, 
the  future  does  not  seem  too  bright.  Christmas 
will  soon  be  upon  us  and  we,  of  the  Derby 
Branch,  take  this  opportunity  of  wishing  all  our 
fellow-members  “A  Merry  One,”  and  trusting 
that  the  year  1908  will  prove  more  prosperous 
and  happy. — S.  R.  Spreckley. 

Dublin. — Trade  continues  dull.  There  is  an 
unusually  large  number  of  members  signing  for 


this  season  of  the  year.  I  am  sure  our  readers 
will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  the  members  of  the 
Dublin  Branch  have  succeeded  in  raising  the 
minimum  wage  for  forwarders  and  rulers  to  34s., 
and  finishers  to  36s.  per  week.  The  new  rate  of 
wages  came  i’^to  force  on  December  1st,  1907. 
This  result  has  been  brought  about  wiinout  in 
any  way  disturbing  the  friendly  relations  existing 
between  our  employers  and  our  members,  or 
giving  away  any  principle  of  our  trade. — R. 
Burke. 

Edinburgh. — There  is  no  word  of  encourage¬ 
ment  to  send  concerning  the  state  of  trade  in 
Edinburgh.  The  amount  of  idleness  in  the 
branch  during  the  past  six  months  has  been 
almost  unprecedented.  At  this  period  of  the 
year  there  is  always  improvement  looked  for, 
but  I  regret  to  state  that  it  has  fallen  far  short 
of  the  usual  Christmas  business.  The  finishing 
seems  to  be  the  only  branch  which  has  escaped, 
but  the  signing  average  of  the  other  branches 
has  been  very  high.  Unfortunately  we  are  still 
at  war  with  a  firm  in  the  city,  and  the  long 
drawn  out  struggle  is  regrettable. — T.  K.  Vipond. 

Huddersfield. —  There  is  no  one  signing 
here,  and  the  usual  winter’s  importation  of 
men  from  other  towns  has  taken  place.  The 
November  elections  resulted  in  a  loss  of  two 
seats  for  Labour  with  an  increase  of  votes. 
With  a  vote  of  4,537  in  eight  wards  we  secured 
two,  but  also  lost  two  seats.  In  the  same  wards 
the  Liberals  secured  six  seats  with  a  vote  of 
5,520.  A  little  more  time  and  a  lot  more  work 
should  alter  this. — J,  W.  Brierley. 

Hull. — We  have  had  a  binder  and  a  ruler  out 
for  a  short  time,  but,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  both 
have  started  work ;  trade  is  very  good  at  present. 
We  held  the  Yorkshire  District  Council  Meeting 
in  Hull,  and  a  very  good  time  we  had ;  much 
business  was  done,  and  we  hope  that  it  will  be 
of  great  benefit  to  the  district  in  the  furtherance 
of  trade  principles.  In  the  evening  a  smoker 
was  held — the  best  we  have  ever  had.  Our 
friend  Mr.  James  Kelly,  C.S.  was  with  us,  and 
gave  some  good  sound  advice  to  our  members, 
which  was  listened  to  with  great  interest. 
Delegates  from  Leeds,  Bradford,  Sheffield, 
Halifax,  Grimsby,  Huddersfield,  York,  and  Hull 
were  present,  and  took  part  in  helping  us  to 
make  it  such  a  success.  Various  songs  were 
given  by  members  and  friends  of  the  kindred 
trades.  Everything  went  off  with  a  good  swing, 
and  your  humble  servant  was  in  the  chair. — 
P.  Drewery. 

Leeds. — After  negotiations  extending  over  six 
months,  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  mini¬ 
mum  rate  of  wages  is  now  34s.,  an  advance  of  2s. 
A  few  of  the  Leeds  members  visited  our  York 
friends  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  were  rewarded  for 
their  trouble  by  participating  in  a  most  enjoy¬ 
able  gathering.  The  “Tykes”  assembled  in 
great  force  at  the  eveningmeeting,  and  our  York 
members  showed  much  enthusiasm  respecting 
their  wages  movement.  The  progress  made  by 
the  Yorkshire  branches  during  the  last  twelve 
months  is  very  encouraging,  and  is'  a  practical 
lesson  on  the  utility  of  District  Councils.  The 
half-yearly  meeting,  held  at  Hull  in  September, 
was  remarkable  for  the  amount  of  business 
transacted,  the  number  of  resolutions  on  the 
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agenda,  all  of  them  excellent  and  worthy  of 
discussion,  proving  that  the  various  branches 
were  taking  a  great  interest  in  the  welfare  of  our 
Union. — J.  W.  Vollans. 

Leicester. — Trade  very  good  at  time  of 
writing,  only  one  member  signing  the  book. 
Branch  steadily  increasing,  two  new  members 
made  and  three  applications  in,  making  live  this 
quarter. — R.  K.  Winterton. 

Letchwortii. — This,  the  infant  branch  of 
of  our  Union,  is  promising  well.  Ere  our  first 
quarterly  returns  are  away,  we  have  made  a 
successful  move  at  the  old-world  village  of 
Hitchin,  and  have  succeeded  in  making  all  the 
binders  in  that  place  society  members.  We 
have  opened  a  sub-branch  there  at  the  rate  of 
32s.  for  a  50-hours  week,  time-and-a-quarter  for 
overtime  after  54  hours.  The  average  wages 
for  these  men  before  our  branch  was  formed 
were  23s.  8d.  for  a  56-hours  week.  Needless  to 
say,  the  men  appreciate  the  coming  of  trade- 
unionism  in  the  district.  We  have  made  ten  new 
members  since  formation,  and  are  looking 
forward  to  making  more  yet.  At  the  time  of 
writing  trade  is  good.— Geo.  Newman. 

London. — The  closing  weeks  of  November 
are  showing  an  improvement  in  trade,  but  not 
quite  so  good  as  there  was  natural  reason  to  hope 
for.  A  few  large  shops  are  busy  with  some 
leading  lines,  or,  as  we  might  call  them,  “booms,” 
but  the  ordinary  and  legitimate  work  of  the 
I)ublishers  seems  to  hang  fire,  and  tliere  is  more 
short  time,  and  more  men  unemployed,  than 
should  be  expected  at  this  period  of  the  year. 
No  doubt  the  increased  and  ever  increasing 
facilities  for  production  have  considerable 
influence  on  that  position.  Yet  we  have  some 
cheer  in  the  fact  that  though  the  depu'ession  was 
extreme  through  all  the  summer  months,  the 
corresponding  weeks  of  some  previous  years, 
witli  the  exception  of  1901  and  1905,  show  rather 
worse  results.  So  hop)e  is  not  quite  dead. — T.  E. 
Powell. 

Manchester. — Since  my  last  report  trade  has 
improved,  owing  to  the  usual  piressure  of  Christ¬ 
mas  and  New  Year  business.  The  local  Printing 
and  Kindred  Trades  Federation  Committee  have 
had  a  very  interesting  quarter.  We  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  get  in  touch  with  other  branches 
with  the  idea  of  forming  a  Council.  It  has  been 
a  matter  of  surprise  to  find  that  some  important 
towns,  within  a  few  miles  radius,  have  no  federa¬ 
tion,  and  show  no  inclination  to  form  one.  This 
apathy  is  very  regrettable,  as  federation  is  our 
only  chance  of  showing  a  bold  front  to  the 
common  enemy  when  we  are  attacked.  When 
we  find  the  employers  so  united  (a  lesson  they 
learned  from  us),  we  also  should  consolidate  our 
forces. — John  Dixon. 

Middlesbrough.  - 1  am  sorry  to  report  a 
slackness  in  trade  during  the  quarter.  We 
have  had  two  members  out  of  work,  but  I  am 
pleased  to  state  one  has  got  started  in  Hartle¬ 
pool,  where  we  are  trying  to  extend  our 
influence.  We  may  now  be  able  to  get  at  the 
non-unionists  having  a  man  in  the  place.-  J.  W. 
Copeland. 

Nottingham. — The  current  quarter  has  been 
a  very  anxious  one  for  us  in  Nottingham.  A 
request  for  an  increase  in  wages  has  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  our  employers.  While  we  cannot  at 
the  time  of  writing  report  a  comiilete  triumph, 
we  have  achieved  a  large  measure  of  success. 
All  firms  not  affiliated  with  the  Masters’  Federa¬ 
tion  have  paid  the  advance,  i.e.,  36s.  to  finishers 
and  34s.  to  binders  and  rulers.  Some  of  our 
members  have  shown  courage  and  patience 
under  very  trying  circumstances.  I  am  pleased 
to  say  they  have  had  their  reward.  The 
number  of  our  members  that  have  yet  to  receive 
the  advance  is  only  15,  and  they  are  employed 


by  firms  in  the  Masters’  Federation.  Our 
president,  the  C.S.,  and  myself  interviewed 
the  committee  of  the  Federation  on  the  27th 
ult.,  and  had  rather  an  interesting  time.  While 
they  did  not  give  us  a  definite  reply  then,  I  have 
faith  to  believe  that  our  request,  being  a  fair 
and  just  one,  will  ultimately  be  granted.  Trade 
is  very  fair.  We  have  had  very  few  signing 
during  the  quarter. — H.  Cavers. 

Preston. — Trade  keeps  fairly  good.  All' 
members  fully  employed,  four  new  members' 
have  joined  our  ranks  this  quarter  and  two 
last  quarter. — D.  Kenna. 

Sheffield. — Work  has  been  very  slack 
during  the  quarter,  but  is  now  improving.  The 
annual  gathering  of  the  branch  took  place  on 
Saturday,  August  24th,  at  the  Norfolk  Arms, 
Hollow  Meadows,  when  a  good  number  sat  dowm 
to  dinner,  after  having  spent  a  pleasant  afternoon 
rambling  over  crag  and  moorland,  with  blue  sky 
and  sunshine  to  brighten  our  spirits.  Every¬ 
thing  went  off  well,  those  present  being  delighted 
with  the  whole  proceedings.  The  conference 
of  the  Yorkshire  District  Council  was  held  at 
Hull,  on  September  28th,  Another  profitable 
afternoon  was  the  result  from  our  Union’s 
standpoint.  The  understanding  between  the 
Yorkshire  branches  was  never  so  real  as  it  is 
to-day,  yet  there  is  much  to  be  desired.  The 
Hull  members  deserve  our  praise  for  the 
splendid  arrangements  made.  Glad  to  report 
that  the  Rotherham  section  of  this  branch  has 
increased  its  minimum  from  32s.  to  34s. — A. 
Cumberland. 

Shrewsbury. — Trade  has  been  very  fair  last 
quarter,  all  members  being  fully  employed.  I 
am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that,  after  being 
adjourned  for  six  months,  our  wages  movement 
lias  been  successfully  closed,  with  an  advance 
of  Is.  6d.  weekly  and  a  revision  of  overtime 
rates.  The  minimum  wage  for  the  town  is  now 
29s.  6d.  Floreat  Salopia. — G.  Lloyd, 

Whitehaven. — I  am  very  pleased  to  report 
trade  very  fair  at  present,  all  our  members 
being  fully  employed. — J.  Pattinson. 

Worcester.  We  have  had  a  fair  amount  of 
work  this  quarter,  all  members  being  fully 
employed.  Our  apparent  decrease  in  numbers 
is  owing  to  members  transferring  to  other 
liranches. — W.  H.  Atkins. 

York. — Trade  is  fairly  brisk.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  reiDort  that  our  wages 
movement,  after  16  weeks  hard  work,  has- 
resulted  in  an  increase  of  our  minimum  wage 
from  29s  to  32s.  By  the  same  movement  the 
T.A.  have  received  an  advance  of  Is.,  making- 
their  minimum  32s.  also.  The  lithographers 
did  not  seek  improved  conditions,  having  only 
recently  obtained  substantial  concessions,  they, 
nevertheless,  loyally  identified  themselves  with 
the  movement,  which  was  promoted  under  the- 
auspices  of  the  York  Printing  and  Kindred 
Trades  Federation.  This  joint  effort  has  done 
much  to  cement  comradeship  in  our  kindred 
societies.  We  have  realised  that  there  is  real 
value  in  federation,  and  take  this  opportunity  of 
bearing  testimony  to  the  able  services  and  inde¬ 
fatigable  efforts  of  the  following  friends,  repre¬ 
senting  the  local  federation: — Messrs.  T.  F. 
Boaler  (Litho.),  H.  W.  Wilkinson  and  C.  B. 
Parkin  (T.  A.).  We  would  also  tender  our  cordial 
thanks  to  Mr.  G.  D.  Kelley,  M.P.,  Mr.  H.  Skinner,, 
and  Mr.  J.  Kelly  (of  the  National  Federation), 
for  the  invaluable  help  rendered  by  them  at  the 
interview  with  the  employers,  and  for  the 
interest  they  have  shown  towards  us  throughout 
the  movement. — John  Coyle. 
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EDITORIAL.. 


/^WING  to  a  sad  and  tragically 
sudden  family  bereavement,  our 
good  friend  A.  J.  C.  has  been  unable 
to  forward  his  concluding  article  on 
“  The  R,e-vival  of  Art  Binding,”  which 
would  have  been  explanatory  of  the 
fiao  examples  of  modem  work  that 
appear  on  pages  262,  264,  and  266  of 
the  present  issue.  We  are  sure  that 
the  sympathy  of  all  our  readers  will 
go  out  to  our  friend  in  his  time  of 
trouble. 

The  negotiations  which  have  recently 
taken  place  in  connection  with  the 
transfer  of  The,  Times  newspaper  to  a 
private  syndicate  is  another  ominous 
symptom  of  the  decadence  of  the  press 
in  these  latter  days.  There  are  few 
newspapers  loft  that  maintain  the  old 
traditions  of  the  press  as  independent 
exponents  and  guides  of  public  opinion. 
This  change  is  to  be  deplored  for  many 
reasons ;  but  to  the  Labour  Party, 
and  social  reformers  in  general,  it  is 
much  more  than  a  cause  for  regret — 
it  is  a  positive  menace.  The  morning 
and  evening  papers,  that  are  read  by 
the  million,  wield  an  almost  irresist¬ 
ible  influence  in  helping  or  hindering 


social  progress  ;  and  present  indica* 
tions  make  it  quite  clear  to  all  that 
some  of  the  syndicated  newspapers 
intend  to  use  that  influence  in  the 
interests  of  priiilego  and  monopoly. 
It  is  of  momentous  importance  there¬ 
fore  that  the  movement  in  favour  of 
the  establishment  of  a  Labour  news¬ 
paper,  that  is  at  present  under  con¬ 
sideration,  should  be  brought  to 
successful  issue.  The  main  difficulty 
in  the  way  is  that  of  finance  ;  once’ 
get  over  that,  the  rest  is  comparatively 
easy.  But  the  financial  difficulty 
ought  not  to  be  insuperable,  if  the 
importance  of  the  need  for  a  Labour 
newspaper  was  really  grasped  by  the 
two  million  organised  workers  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  We  could  raise 
a  “  Newspaper  Fund  ”  just  as  readily, 
and  probably  with  greater  unanimity 
than  we  raise  a  Parliamentary  Main¬ 
tenance  Fund.  The  proposal  to  form 
a  company,  in  which  each  union  would 
hold  shares,  is  a  cumbrous,  expensive, 
and  risky  way  of  proceeding.  If  the 
Labour  Daily  is  worth  having,  it  is 
worth  paying  for  in  a  proper  way,  and 
it  is  worth  while  seeing  that  it  is  put 
into  the  hands  of  all  who  subscribe 
to  the  Labour  Party  funds,  and  not 
leave  it  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
advertising  agents  and  newspaper 
agencies  to  make  or  mar  the  enter¬ 
prise. 
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DAFFODILS. 

CY3HE  Aliii'ch  winds  are  blowing 
strong  and  boisteroas,  stirring 
the  pulses  of  the  trees  and  flowers. 
The  daffodils  “  begin  to  peer,”  as 
Autolyeirs  sings — 

When  daffodils  begin  to  peer. 

With  heigh  !  the  do.xy  over  tlie  dale. 

Why  then  comes  in  the  sweet  of  the  year. 

For  the  red  blood  reigns  in  the  winter’s  pale. 

How  accurately  that  one  touch  of 
nature  describes  the  unfolding  of  the 
rlaffodil  bud.  Begin  to  peer !  Some 
scores  of  clumps  of  daffoilils  are  now 
pushing  their  way  through  the  half- 
frozen  surface  of  my  garden.  The 
light-green  sheaf  has  just  a  tinge  of 
yellow  at  its  tip  showing  already  the 
two  colours  which  hereafter  in  com¬ 
bination  will  make  it  so  beautiful.  If 
I  examine  them  very  closely  1  see  how 
like  they  are  to  a  small  fairy  sword 
Blade.  They  are  sharp,  two-edged, 
pointed  and  hollow  on  the  inner  side, 
•calculated  in  short  in  every  way  for 
forcing  their  passage  upward  through 
the  frozen  ground. 

Shakespeare  embodies  the  month  of 
March  in  connection  with  daffodils  in 
his  ever-famous  passage — 

Daffodils — 

That  come  before  the  swallow  dares  and  take 
The  winds  of  March  with  beauty. 


Gilliert  White,  quoting  this  same 
])assage  in  support  of  his  own 
observation  in  his  Naturalist  Calendar, 
notes  the  arrival  of  the  swallow  and 
the  flow'ering  of  the  daffodil. 

Spenser,  in  his  Shepherd’s  Calendar 
reverses  the  proper  order.  He  makes 
the  swallow  appear  in  March  and  the 
daffodil  is  put  into  the  eclogue  for 
April — 

Strawe  me  the  ground  with  daffadowndillies 
And  cowslips  and  King  cups  and  loved  lillies. 

Tennyson  also  in  one  passage  has 
chosen  to  connect  the  flower  with 
April  — 

A  rosy  blonde  and  in  college  gown. 

That  clad  her  like  an  April  daffodilly. 

•Although  in  another  jiassage  of  one  of 
his  sonnets  he  speaks  of  March  as 
the — 

Roaring  noon  of  daffodil 
And  crocus. 

A  single  plant  is  a  lovely  object,  and, 
however  devoid  of  artistic  feeling  one 
may  be,  the  Greek  simplicity  of  out¬ 
line  and  perfect  toning  of  its  colour, 
beginning  with  the  dark  green  of  its  long 
thin  curling  leaves,  and  passing  on 
through  the  calyx  and  outer  petals 
of  the  corolla  where  a  lighter  green  is 
mixed  with  yellow,  and  so  on,  the  green 
ever  diminishing  until  in  the  centre  of 
the  flower  the  only  colour  left  is  that 
of  a  deep  and  vivid  saffron,  must  appeal 
to  the  instinct.  Still  the  glory  of  the 
daffodil  is  not  seen  rmtil  we  have  it  in 
large  numbers.  Wordsworth  must 
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have  felt  that  when  he  wrote — 
Continuous  as  the  stars  that  shine, 

And  twinkle  o’er  the  milky  way, 

They  stretched  in  never-ending  line 
Along  the  margin  of  a  bay. 

Ten  thousand  saw  I  at  a  glance. 

Tossing  their  heads  in  sprightly  dance. 

Drayton  .sings  quaintly  of  a  shep¬ 
herdess  imder  the  name  of  Daffodil. 
This  conceit  seems  to  have  been 
common,  for  an  old  song  begins — 

Now  fair  Daffodilla  is  come  to  town 

With  her  yellow  petticoat  and  her  green  gown. 

With  Elizabethan  poets  the  daffodil 
was  in  constant  use.  Robert  Green  in¬ 
troduces  it  in  one  of  his  poems,  and 
Herrick’s  “  Fair  daffodils  we  weep  to 
see,”  is  familiar.  Herrick  uses  the 
daffodil  with  charming  effect  in  more 
than  one  of  his  poems. 

Tripping  the  comely  country  round. 

With  daffodils  and  daisies  crowned.j 
and  again — 

Thy  feasting  tables  shall  be  hills. 

With  daisies  spread  and  daffodils. 

I  know  of  two  passages  in  which 
Milton  mentions  the  daffodil,  and 
they  are  among  the  most  beautiful 
pieces  of  poetry  in  the  language.  The 
first  is  in  the  Masque  of  Comus — 

Carol  her  goodness  loud  in  rustic  lays 
And  throw  sweet  garland  wreaths  into  her 
stream 

Of  pansies,  pinks,  and  gaudy  daffodils. 

I  take  it  that  Milton  used  the  word 
gaudy  with  reference  rather  to  its 
older  sense — that  which  brings  glad¬ 
ness— than  to  its  more  modern  meaning, 
which  infers  ostentatiously  and 
coarsely  coloured.  In  Lycidas — that 
beautiful  lament  for  his  lost  friend, 
he  utters — 

Bid  Amaranthus  all  his  beauty  shed. 

And  daffodillies  fiU  their  cups  with  tears. 

Passing  to  our  later  poets,  Keats, 
who  could  touch  the  beautiful 
Mythology  of  Greece  without  defiling 
its  brightness,  and  in  a  single  phrase, 
perhaps  better  than  any  modern, 
bring  up  the  rural  spirit  of  his  own 
country. 

The  passage  I  quote  is  from  Endy- 
mion — 

Such  the  sun,  the  moon. 

Trees,  old  and  young,  sprouting  a  shady  boon, 
For  simple  sheep — and  such  are  daffodils 
With  the  green  world  they  live  in. 

Tennyson,  in  Maud,  speaks  of  its 
colour  and  lustrous  quality — 

On  a  bed  of  daffodil  sky. 

*  4: 

The  shining  daffodil  dead  and  Orion  low  in  his 
grave* 


When  the  face  of  night  is  fair  on  the  dewy 
downs. 

And  the  shining  daffodil  dies. 

Matthew  Arnold  has  one  line  in 
“  Thyrsis  ” — 

I  know  the  wood  whicli  hides  the  daffodil. 

Many  minor  poets  sing  praises  of 
the  beautiful  flower.  John  Clare,  in 
his  Shepherd’s  Calendar,  alludes  to  the 
drooping  habit  of  the  flower.  Thomas 
Hood  has  an  exquisite  verse  in  the 
“  Plea  for  a  Midsummer  Fairy.” 
Bryant,  the  American  poet,  in  his 
“  Invitation  to  the  Country,”  sings — 

The  daffodil  is  our  doorway  queen. 

She  pushes  upward  the  sward  already. 

To  spot  with  sunshine  the  early  green. 

Frederick  W.  Fabei’s,  Sir  Lancelot — 
now  little  read — speaks  with  felicity 
of  the  lenten  lily,  whilst  the  first 
stanza  of  Mrs.  Alexander’s  “  Legend 
of  the  Golden  Prayers,”  is  dedicated 
to  the  daffodil.  Aubrey  de  Vere  has 
an  ode  to  the  daffodil.  Whilst  William 
Allingham  has  an  exquisite  sonnet  with 
which  I  will  end  this  short  anthology — 

Gold  tassel  upon  March’s  bugle  horn. 

Whose  blithe  reveille  blows  from  hiil  to  hill. 
And  every  valley  rings,  O  !  Daffodil, 

What  promise  for  the  season  newly  bom  ? 

Shall  wave  on  wave  of  flow’rs,  full  tide  of  corn 
O’erflow  the  world,  then  printed  autumn  fill 
Hedgerow  and  garth  ?  Shall  tempest  blight 
or  chill 

Turn  all  felicity  to  scathe  and  scorn  ? 

Tan  tararra  1  the  joyous  boon  of  spring 
Lies  open,  writ  in  blossoms,  not  a  bird 
Of  evil  augury  is  seen  or  heard. 

Come  now,  like  Pan’s  old  crew,  we’ll  dance 
and  sing. 

Or  Oberon’s  for  hill  and  valley  ring. 

To  March,  bugle  horn — Earth’s  blood  is  stirred. 

A.  J.  C. 


The  Bibliophile,  a  new  illustrated 
literary  magazine,  the  first  number 
of  which  was  issued  at  the  beginning 
of  March,  contains  readable  and 
gossipy  articles  on  Thomas  Hollis, 
booklover  and  philanthropist.  In  his 
day— he  was  born  in  1720  and  died 
in  1774 — Hollis  was  a  noted  collector 
of  books  and  an  enthusiast  concerning 
their  bindings.  He  is  said  to  have 
anticipated  Carnegie  in  his  desire  to 
be  remembered  by  posterity  as  a 
munificent  donor  to  public  libraries. 
Many  public  institutions  in  England, 
Europe,  and  America  have  been 
enriched  by  the  gifts  of  Thomas 
Hollis.  A  reproduction  in  colours  of 
one  of  the  bindings  of  this  public- 
spirited  collector  appears  in  The 
Bibliophile. 
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THE  EVOLUTION  OF  A  BOOK. 

SOilE  years  ago  Air.  Coljden  Sander¬ 
son  gave  the  world  liis  “  Eece 
Alundirs,”  a  book  full  of  noble  ideals 
and  inspiring  thoughts,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  adunibraterl  (horritl  W'ord  !) 
a  fascinating  scheme  for  a  series  of 
lectures  to  working  bookbinders,  in 
which  the  lecturer  would  give  his 
auditors  a  histo7-y  of  the  various  trades 
which  co-operate  in  the  formation  and 
distribution  of  the  materials  used  by 
the  craftsman  in  forwarding  and 
finishing  a  book.  We  are  not  aware 
that  the  idea  has  ever  assumed 
practical  shape,  or  that  such  a  course 
of  studies  has  ever  been  actually 
formulated.  Be  that  as  it  may.  Air. 
Cyril  Davenport,  in  the  volume  that 
lies  before  us — “  The  Book  :  Its 
History  and  Dev^elopment  ” — has  to  a 
very  remarkable  extent  carried  out 
the  plan  foreshadowed  by  the  author 
of  “  Ecce  Alundus,”  and  has,  by  so 
doing,  laid  all  bookbinders,  as  well  as 
the  wader  world  of  book  lovers,  under 
a  deep  obligation  in  consequence 
thereof.  The  258  pages  that  go  t<.) 
make  up  the  volume  under  review  are 
a  veritable  storehouse  of  curious, 
erudite,  and  eminently  practical  in¬ 
formation  regarding  the  past  and 
present  of  the  art  of  hookhindiug  in 
all  its  manifold  branches.  In  the 
earlier  chapters  the  author  has  much 
out-of-the-wniy  information  to  impart 
concerning  rock-markings  and  carv¬ 
ings,  ideographs  and  hieroglyphics, 
alphabets  and  word-building,  and  all 
that  strange  medley  of  signs  and 
symbols  out  of  which  the  human  race 
has  slowly  evolved  the  faculty  of 
transmitting  thought  by  means  of  the 
written  word. 

Subsequent  chapters  deal  with  the 
materials  used  by  the  aiicients  for 
keeping  their  records — papyru.s, vellum, 
parchment,  &c. — and  an  interesting 
disquisition  is  given  on  the  wnry  in 
w’hich  folding  ftntl  sewing  superseded 
the  “  roll,”  from  which  we  derive  our 


w^ord  “  volume.”  Separate  chapters 
are  devoted  to  “  Paper,”  “  Printing,” 
“  lllustiMtions,”  “  Leathers,”  all  of 
which  contain  just  the  kind  of  in¬ 
formation  that  one  wants  to  know, 
and  it  is  all  conveyed  in  a  clear, 
concise,  and  illuminating  manner. 
The  last  two  chapters  are  devoted 
more  particularly  to  the  history  of 
book  (lecoration,  both  blind  and  gold 
tooling.  Here  the  author  is  at  his 
best.  There  are.  few^  living  men  know 
more  about  this  part  of  the  subject 
than  Air.  Cyril  Davenport,  and  any¬ 
thing  he  has  to  say,  either  by  way  of 
exposition  or  criticism,  is  worthy  of 
respectful  attention  by  all  engaged  in 
the  craft  of  bookbinding.  We  heartily 
commend  this  volume  to  our  readers  ; 
it  is  a  book  that  every  young  journey¬ 
man  ought  to  possess.  Indeed,  there 
are  few  craftsmen,  how^ever  capable 
they  may  be,  but  will  find  much  in 
this  volume  of  abiding  usefulness  and 
perennial  interest.  It  is  well  printed 
and  contains  many  excellent  illustra¬ 
tions  and  useful  diagrams. 

“  The  Book  ;  Its  History  and 
Development,”  by  Cyril  Davenport, 
V  D.,  F.S.A.,  is  published  by  Archibald 
Constable  and  Co.  Limited,  10,  Orange 
Street,  Leicester  Square,  London, 
W.C.,  and  the  price  is  6s.  net. 

W.  AI. 


A  Schoolboy  Howler.  —  E.  J. 
Alacnamara,  AI.P.,  has  added  much 
to  the  gaiety  of  nations  by  his 
felicitous  examples  of  the  above,  but 
it  is  doubtfid  whether  any  of  his 
brilliant  collection  outshines  the 
following  coruscation.  An  essay  on 
“  An  African  Explorer’s  Qualities  ”  : 
“  An  African  explorer  has  to  be  healthy 
and  strong.  He  needs  foods,  and  he 
goes  over  the  country.  A  explorer  is 
one  w’ho  explores.  He  is  a  man  that 
goes  to  mend  explosions  at  pits  and 
other  places  in  Africa.  He  goes  to  see 
if  the  gas  pipes  are  all  right,  and  he  is 
out  all  day.  He  goes  putting  pipes 
ami  other  things  in  the  ground,  and 
he  cleans  the  drain  pipes  out.” 
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THE  GOLDBEATER. 

ONE  of  the  oldest  and  most  interest¬ 
ing  trades  is  that  of  the  gold- 
heater.  In  spite  of  the  advent  of 
labour-saving  devices,  he  still  pursues 
the  even,  tenour  of  his  way,  for 
machinery  is,  practically  speaking,  as 
unknown  to  him  as  it  was  to  the  beater 
■of  the  gold  of  ancient  Egypt.  Since 
the  earliest  ages  the  getting  of  gold 
from  the  earth’s  great  treasure  house 
and  adapting  it  to  the  infinite  uses  of 
life  has  engaged  the  attention  and 
energies  of  the  human  race.  It  is,  as 
indicated,  one  of  the  very  few  in¬ 
dustries  which  have  come  down  to 
modern  days  unchanged,  so  far  as 
method  is  concerned.  Gold-beating 
was  practised  from  a  remote  period 
among  the  Oriental  nations.  The 
precious  metal  used  to  be  beaten  into 
a  wonderful  variety  of  beautiful  and 
useful  shapes,  and  into  the  gold-leaf 
so  universally  used  for  decorative 
purposes.  Of  the  voluptuous  Egyptian 
Queen  our  own  Will  Shakespeare  wrote 
that  “  The  barge  she  sat  in,  like  a 
burnished  throne,  burned  on  the 
waters  ;  the  poop  was  beaten  gold.” 
King  Solomon  the  Wise  appears  to 
have  had  a  pretty  taste  in  the  matters 
of  targets  and  shields,  for  we  are  told 
that  he  had  a  large  number  made  of 
beaten  gold,  and  that  600  shekels  of 
gold  went  to  one  target  and  three 
pounds  of  gold  to  one  shield.  The 
ancient  Egyptians  decorated  the  finger 
nails  of  their  dead  with  gold-leaf  ; 
while  the  Greeks  applied  it  to  artistic 
illumination  on  pottery  vases,  manu¬ 
factured  four  or  five  hundred  years 
before  Christ.  To  the  latter,  and 
many  other  purposes,  it  is  still  used. 
Indeed,  the  gold  lettering  on  an 
undertaker’s  signboard  is  found  to 
possess  some  amount  of  living  interest. 
A  peep  into  one  of  the  side  shows  of 
Birmingham’s  work-a-day  world  gives 
one  a  higher  appreciation  of  common 
objects  of  the  streets. 

It  is,  indeed,  ^most  interesting  to 


watch  the  goldbeater  at  work.  Gold 
of  the  purest  quality  is  placed  in  a 
crucible  to  be  melted  and  run  off  into 
ingots,  but  by  an  alloy  of  silver  and 
copper  the  standard  is  reduced  from 
24  to  22  carats.  The  metal  is  run  into 
moulds,  and  the  ingots  are  sent  to  the 
roller.  They  come  back  in  the  shape 
of  gold  ribbons,  packed  in  small  tins. 
A  two-ounce  tin  contains  about  eight 
yards  and  a  half  of  this  ribbon,  which 
is  an  inch  and  a  quarter  wide.  The 
goldbeater  now  takes  the  metal  in 
hand.  His  workshop  must  be  free 
from  the  slightest  movement  of  the 
air,  for  the  finished  gold-leaf  is  so  light 
and  gossamer-like  that  the  merest  puff 
of  wind  disturbs  it.  The  first  opera¬ 
tion  is  to  cut  the  golden  ribbons  into 
squares.  They  are  then  placed  be¬ 
tween  leaves  of  a  specially-prepared 
vegetable  parchment,  the  object  being 
to  prevent  the  gold-leaf  from  slipping. 
The  eight  yards  length  of  ribbon  pro¬ 
duce,  when  cut  into  small  squares,  two 
hundred  pieces.  They  are  then  fixed 
in  a  mould,  placed  on  an  anvil,  and 
beaten  vigorously  for  twenty  minutes 
with  a  141b.  hammer.  The  gold  is 
then  removed  and  out  into  qualrters, 
so  that  in  the  next  stage  there  are  eight 
hundred  pieces  to  be  dealt  with.  These 
are  inserted  between  leaves  of  the 
goldbeater’s  skin — that  is,  skin  pre¬ 
pared  from  a  thin  but  tough  membrane 
found  in  the  great  intestine  of  the 
solemn-eyed,  unthinking  ox.  After 
being  duly  prepared  with  powdered 
gypsum,  applied  deftly  by  means  of  a 
hare’s  foot,  the  eight  hundred  pieces 
are  laid  between  the  leaves  of  the  skin, 
the  whole  being  enclosed  in  parchment 
bands.  The  second  moiety  of  the 
operation,  which  lasts  about  two  hours, 
commences.  A  71b.  hammer  is  used, 
and  at  the  end  of  two  hours  the  leaf, 
which  is  now  ■  approaching  the  desired 
size,  is  once  more  quartered,  so  that 
when  the  next  lot  is  made  up  there  are 
3,200  pieces  to  be  manipulated.  These 
are  beaten  for  five  hours  v/ith  the  71b. 
hammer,  and  then  the  leaf  is  finished 
and  ready  to  be  handed  over  to  those 
v/hose  work  it  is  to  cut  it  into  three-and- 
a- quarter  inch  squares,  and  make  them 
up  into  books  of  twenty-five  leaves 
each.  This  last  proceeding  necessitates 
extreme  delicacy  of  manipulation,  for 
the  leaf  is  now  only  the  two-himdred- 
and-fifty-thousandth  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  and  is  as  susceptible  to  the 
slightest  movement  in  the  air  as  the 
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lightest  thistledown,  d’lie  cutting  is 
ilone  with  what  is  known  as  “  the 
wagon  ” — a  framework  of  ilalacca 
cane,  into  which  are  fitted  boxwooil 
hlaeles,  which  can  be  atl justed  to  cut 
any  desireil  size  of  leaf.  J'he  leaves 
juust  not  l)i‘  touched  with  the  hand. 


book  in  which  the  finished  gold  is 
placed  are,  as  a  rule,  made  up  of  the 
leaves  of  old  Bibles.  It  is  difficult  to 
know  why  the  goldbeater  should  have 
this  preferwice,  but  it  is  said  to  have 
been  the  custom  to  use  old  Bibles  for 
tho  purpose  as  long  as  old  Bibles 
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and  so,  in  order  to  place  them  between 
the  leaves  of  the  book,  long  pincers  of 
boxwood  are  used,  anil  it  is  wonderful 
with  what  rapidity  this  work  is 
accomplished  by  the  skilled  workman 
or  workwoman. 

It  is  a  very  curious  circumstance 
(applying  only  to  this  trade)  that  the 


have  been  obtainable.  In  such  a 
conservative  industry  there  is  prob¬ 
ably  a  feeling  that  a  long-preserved 
custom  should  not  he  lightly  left  to 
pass  away.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
gold-leaf  is  now  ready  to  go  out  into 
the  world. — From  the  Birmingham 
Weekly  Post. 
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OUR  COMRADES  ACROSS  THE  SEA. 

GERMANY. 

TT  is  very  probable  that  Germany 
***  has  at  present  the  unenviable 
distinction  of  having  the  largest 
number  of  unemployed.  The  con¬ 
dition  of  the  unfortunates  is  made 
all  the  more  serious  by  the  extra  cost 
of  food.  Evidently  Protection  does 
not  protect  the  workman  against  lack 
of  work,  whilst  it  certainly  exposes 
him  to  dearer  living.  The  recent 
demonstration  of  unemployed  work¬ 
men  in  Berlin,  and  their  conflict  with 
the  police,  is  a  visible  sign  of  deep- 
seated  discontent.  The  investigations 
of  a  workmen’s  committee  in  that 
city  revealed  a  deplorable  growth  in 
the  number  of  the  workless.  Near  the 
end  of  1906  there  were  7,772  men  and 
164  women  members  of  societies  out 
of  work.  Last  December  the  numbers 
had  increased  to  15,883  men  and  325 
women.  No  less  than  11,385  members 
of  the  Central  Union  were  without 
employment.  Adding  these  figures  to 
those  of  the  non-unionists  unemployed, 
it  was  estimated  that  the  total  of  those 
without  work  was  about  30,000.  Un¬ 
fortunately  even  this  quantity  has 
been  greatly  exceeded  since  last 
December,  and  the  latest  report  gives 
the  number  as  between  50,000  and 
60,000  workless  people  in  Berlin. 
Such  is  the  lamentable  condition  of 
affairs  in  the  capital  of  Germany. 
Included  in  this  number  were  468 
bookbinders  and  400  book  printers. 

Stuttgart  can  boast  of  being  one  of 
the  towns  in  which  wages  are  paid 
according  to  log  or  tariff,  and  yet  in 
Stuttgart  there  are  bookbinders  whose 
weekly  wages  do  not  exceed  26s.  This 
is,  of  course,  the  minimum.  As 
showing  the  insufficiency  of  such  a 
wage  to  provide  a  small  family  with 
anything  approaching  comfort,  the 
following  household  budget  of  a  Ger¬ 
man  workman’s  family  of  four  may  be 
of  interest  : — 

£  s.  d. 

Rent .  16  10  0 

Breakfast,  dinner,  tea,  and 

supper  (excluding  bread)  26  7  9 


£  s.  d. 


Clothing  and  washing .  5  8  0 

Firing .  1  19  0 

Gas .  1  16  0 

Groceries  (soap,  &o.) .  2  1  6 

Bread . 7  16  0 

Milk .  5  9  3 

Renewal  of  ho\isehold 

utensils  .  1  0  0 

Taxes .  0  18  0 

Reading  (papers  and  books)  0  12  0 

Insurance  .  4  0  0 

Club  contributions,  &c. .  .  .  2  6  9 

Shaving,  baths,  tobacco.  .  .  3  19  0 

Reserve  for  unforeseen  ex¬ 
penses  .  2  12  0 


Total  yearly  expense  £82  15  3 

Insurance  against  various  con¬ 
tingencies  is  much  more  common  in 
Germany  than  in  Great  Britain.  The 
German  workman  pays  only  part  of 
the  premiums  ;  by  State  enactment 
the  employer  pays  part  of  the  work¬ 
man’s  insurance. 

Although  the  widows  and  orphans 
are  not  insured,  an  agitation  has  been 
started  to  make  provision  for  them. 
It  is  proposed  that  the  State  pay 
widows  £3.  18s.  and  25s.  for  each  child 
yearly.  A  little  over  a  million  per 
year  will  be  required,  and  it  is  proposed 
to  use  the  money  derived  from  tlie 
taxation  of  wheat,  fine  flour,  rye,  chaff, 
and  flesh  meat  to  provide  the  funds. 

A  strike  is  now  in  operation  in 
Gotha,  which  shows  every  sign  of 
being  prolonged.  The  firm  concerned 
(Messrs.  Dreyfuss  and  Roos,  Muggen- 
sturm),  have  expressed  their  deter¬ 
mination  not  to  consider  the  questions 
raised  by  the  workmen  until  the  latter 
have  resumed  work.  The  union  have, 
on  the  other  hand,  promised  the  work¬ 
men  that  the  strike  shall  not  involve 
them  in  the  loss  of  a  penny  for  at  least 
three  months.  The  Masters’  Associa¬ 
tion  have  ignored  the  workmen’s 
union,  and  the  probabilities  of  a  settle¬ 
ment  appear  to  be  very  remote.  The 
union,  on  behalf  of  the  members 
involved,  expresses  its  readiness  to 
discuss  honourable  terms  for  a  settle¬ 
ment.  Commenting  on  the  dispute, 
the  Bookbinders’  News  says  that  it  is 
only  by  mutual  recognition  of  each 
other’s  organisations,  those  of  em¬ 
ployers  and  employed,  and  by  the 
two  working  together  hand  in  hand, 
that  peace  can  be  made  alike  possible 
and  permanent. 
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The  Labour  Gazette  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  for  February  reports 
very  unfavourably  concerning  the 
state  of  the  bookbinding  industry. 
This  unsatisfactory  account  is  more 
than  borne  out  by  communications 
from  branch  correspondents,  who 
describe  a  gloomy  condition  of  things, 
with  here  and  there  a  welcome  rift  in 
the  clouds.  The  following  figures 
taken  from  the  Gazette,  showing  the 
percentage  of  unemployed  in  our 
trade,  refer  to  reports  furnished  by 
trade  imions  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom,  with  a  membership  of 
7,000  : — January,  1907,  3'9  ;  Decem¬ 
ber,  1907,  2'6 ;  January,  1908,  4'5. 
London  is  the  most  unfortunate  and 
the  hardest  hit,  the  percentage  for 
January,  1908,  reaching  5 '5  ;  all 
other  districts  working  out  at  2'9. 
The  ominous  feature  of  these  figures 
is  that  they  show  an  acute  state  of 
depression  at  a  time  when  trade 
should  be  brisk. 

At  a  special  conference  of  the 
Labour  Party,  recently  held  in  Hull, 
prior  to  the  opening  of  the  conference 
proper,  the  question  of  unemployment 
was  keenly  discussed  ;  when  by 
resolution  it  was  affirmed,  amongst 
other  things,  that  the  lack  of  employ¬ 
ment  was  caused  by  long  hours,  also  by 
iniquitous  land  laws  that  depopulate 
the  country,  overcrowd  the  towns, 
lower  wages,  and  increase  the  share 
of  the  national  produce  which  is 
secured  by  the  idle  rich.  The  resolu¬ 
tion  called  upon  the  Government  to 
fulfill  its  promise  to  amend  the  Un¬ 
employed  Workmen’s  Act,  insisting 
upon  such  amendments  being  on  the 
"  lines  of  the  Labour  Party’s  Un¬ 
employed  Workmen’s  Bill. 

Old-Age  Pensions  was  the  subject 
of  another  special  conference.  The 
discussion  proved  that  the  Labour 
Party  have  a  vigorous  and  practical 
policy  in  regard  to  this  question,  and 
they  are  not  prepared  to  be  put  off 
by  mere  promises  indefinitely  hung 
up.  The  vantage  ground  gained  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  Parlia¬ 


ment,  when  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  promised  to  retain  an 
estimated  surplus  of  2-^  millions  as 
the  nucleus  of  a  fund  for  the  provision 
of  Old-Age  Pensions,  must  not  be 
given  up.  The  Labour  Party  will 
strenuously  resist  any  attempt  that 
may  be  made  to  raise  the  necessary 
funds  by  taxation  that  will  lead  to 
still  further  impoverishing  the  poor. 
Labour  contends  that  the  abnormally 
large  incomes  should  be  more  equit¬ 
ably,  and,  consequently,  more  heavily 
taxed.  Mainly  by  this  course,  it  is 
submitted,  a  sufficient  sum  could  be 
obtained  so  as  to  enable  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  provide  a  pension  for  all 
upon  reaching  the  age  of  65  years. 
It  is  quite  certain  that  the  Labour 
Party,  if  loyally  supported,  will 
accomplish  much  for  the  moral  and 
material  well-being  of  the  workers. 

It  is  with  exceeding  great  pleasure 
that  we  are  able  to  announce  the  fact 
that  our  Nottingham  members  have 
come  through  their  wage  movement 
with  satisfactory  results,  having  secured 
an  immediate  increase  of  one  shilling 
with  an  agreement  for  another  shilling 
on  October  3rd,  1908.  All  readers 
will  unite  in  hearty  congratulations 
to  Mr.  Cavers  and  his  “  merry  men.” 

The  interest  created  by  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  District  Councils  is  certainly 
not  on  the  wane,  as  very  successful 
meetings  have  recently  been  held  by 
the  various  councils.  The  Northern 
Council  has  met  in  Middlesbrough, 
the  Lancashire  in  Wigan,  and  the  York¬ 
shire  District  in  Bradford.  Reports 
show  that  in  each  instance  good  work 
has  been  accomplished,  whilst  plans 
for  future  work  have  been  sketched  in 
the  hope  of  still  greater  achievements. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  are  able 
to  state  that  our  Scottish  friends  have 
formed  themselves  into  a  Council, 
and  have  entered  upon  their  work 
with  stout  hearts  :  we  wish  them  the 
maximum  of  success.  We  hope  to  be 
able  to  make  a  similar  announcement 
ere  long  on  behalf  of  our  Irish  brethren. 

W.  H.  D. 
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Designed  .vnd  Bound  bv  S.  Sangorski  and  G.  Sutcliffe. 
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We  desire  our  members  to  feel  that  this  page  is 
efitirely  their  own ;  by  using  it  frequently  for 
asking  and  answering  questions  relating  to  the 
trade,  they  can  in  many  ways  help  each  other. 


The  Principal  of  the  Camden  School 
of  Art,  London,  has  forwarded  the 
following  information  respecting  the 
bookbinding  classes  held  in  connection 
with  the  schools.  We  should  be  glad 
to  hear  that  similar  provisions,  and 
equally  generous  terms,  were  the  rule 
in  all  our  provincial  centres. 

The  bookbinding  class  at  the 
L.C.C.  Camden  School  of  Art,  2, 
Dalmeny  Avenue,  Camden  Road, 
N.,  offers  an  opportunity  for  all 
engaged  in  the  craft  to  improve 
themselves  in  the  branches  in  which 
they  are  daily  engaged,  and  also  to 
acquire  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
whole  craft. 

The  class  is  open  on  Mondays, 
Wednesdays,  and  Thursdays,  from 
6  to  10,  to  bona-fide  apprentices  and 
learners,  who  are  admitted  free 
under  21  years  of  age  ;  and  on 
Tuesday  evenings,  from  7  to  9,  the 
class  is  devoted  to  journeymen  only. 

Each  student  is  considered  in¬ 
dividually  ;  his  course  of  study 
being  arranged  to  suit  his  particular 
requirements,  and  ultimately  to 
embrace  the  whole  art  of  book¬ 
binding — pulling,  collating,  sewing 
(including  flexible),  rounding  and 
backing,  covering,  finishing  of  in¬ 
sides,  backs  and  sides,  and  designing. 

Such  a  course  of  training  cannot 
fail  to  increase,  not  only  the  workers’ 
ability  and  value,  but  also  the 
interest  in,  and  enjoyment  of,  his 
work. 

Francis  Black,  Principal. 
QUERIES. 

The  following  letter  will  interest 
our  readers  : — “  ‘  Hampshire,’  Mans¬ 
field  Street,  Thornbury,  Australia — 
Will  you  kindly  ask  in  the  ‘  Notes  and 
Queries  ’  of  the  B.T.J.  if  any  gilder 
could  help  me  to  get  over  the  difficulty 
of  edges  sticking  when  gilding  the 
highly  glazed  paper  that  is  now  so 


much  in  use  ?  I  enclose  a  sample. 
I  do  not  know  what  ingredients  are 
used  in  manufacturing  this  paper,  but 
should  say  it  is  whiting  and  gum  ! 
I  may  say  that  I  have  tried  using 
powdered  French  chalk,  also  a  solution 
of  alum  water — a  table  spoonful  to 
half-a-pint  of  warm  water,  but  can 
only  manage  to  do  an  odd  book  with 
either,  and  then  not  satisfactorily. 
It  is  harder  still  when  trying  to  gild  a 
number  of  books  together — the  gold 
breaks  on  opening  the  edges.  I  have- 
seen  one  book  out  here  open  as  free 
and  clean  as  any  ordinary  paper.  I 
may  say  that  I  scrape  my  edges  dry,, 
and  use  red  bole  for  groundwork.  I 
have  tried  black-lead,  but  the  slightest 
flaw  shows  up  the  black  so.  Any 
suggestions  will  be  kindly  accepted, 
and  an  answer  will  greatly  oblige  one 
in  trouble. — E.  Hammond. 


ANSWERS. 

“  Dissatisfied  ”  should  try  the  follow¬ 
ing  method  of  splitting  paper  : — Paste 
both  sides  with  good  paste  ;  place 
between  two  sheets  of  stout  stationery 
paper,  one  inch  larger  than  the  sheet 
to  be  split  ;  put  under  even  pressure 
between  boards  for  two  hours  ;  then, 
taking  in  each  hand  the  overhanging 
sheets,  pull  evenly  asunder.  Float 
off  in  water,  and  put  the  split  sheets 
between  blotting  paper  to  absorb 
moisture. — S.  Cormack,  Manchester. 

“  Troubled  ’■’  should  try  the  follow¬ 
ing  formula  for  lettering  on  Rexine  : — 

(1)  Wash  over  with  methylated  spirit  ; 

(2)  glair  over  in  the  ordinary  way 

whilst  wet  with  spirit  ;  (3)  the  material 
may  be  lettered  any  time  when  dry — 
even  months  may  elapse  ;  (4)  grease 
freely,  lay  gold  on,  and  stamp  in  ;  (.5) 
Impression  to  be  from  five  to  six  times 
as  long  as  when  tooling  leather.  For 
blocking,  the  following  hints  will  be 
useful: — (1)  Heat  the  press  to  190^' 
Far.  ;  (2)  dust  material  lightly  with 

blocking  powder ;  (3)  lay  gold  on 

material  ;  (4)  put  in  press  and  bring 
down  good  pressure  for  the  space  of 
one  or  two  minutes. — “  Keratol.” 
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BY  MANCUNIAN. 


No.  1.— GROLIER. 

f  Concluded. ) 


owe  nothing  to  books,  but 
•i*  in  the  future  hooks  will  give 
you  an  eternal  glory.”  So  vTote  the 
learned  Erasmus  to  his  friend  Jean 
Grolier  in  April,  1518,  and  time -has 
verified  the  truth  of  this.  His  fame 


as  a  statesman  and  a.  diplomatist — 
and  he  played  no  mean  part  in  both 
roles  in  his  day — would  have  passed 
entirely  out  of  memory  but  for  his 
greater  title  to  remembrance  as  a 
famous  book  collector. 
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His  library  contained  some  8,000 
vols.,  and  was  considered  not  only  the 
largest  in  size,  but  also  the  finest  in 
quality,  of  any  of  his  time.  He  was 
a  child  of  the  Renaissance,  interested 
in  all  the  new  learning  that  that  great 
period  opened  out  for  the  first  time 


bookbinding  of  his  day.  From  the 
Aldine  Press  came  many  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  classics  that  were  being 
eagerly  read  for  the  first  time  by  the 
scholars  of  Europe.  And  the  Aldine 
Press  became  famous  not  only  for  its 
fine  printing,  it  was  almost  equally 


to  Western  scholars.  Fortunately, 
Jean  Grolier  has  enabled  us  to  see  the 
impress  that  the  revival  of  arts  and 
letters  left  on  the  art  of  bookbinding. 

Aldus  Pius  Manutius,  the  great 
master  printer,  had  done  much  to 
improve  the  ordinary  commercial 


noted  for  the  taste  displayed  in  the 
bindings  of  the  books  it  issued. 

To  Jean  Grolier,  however,  belongs 
the  honom  of  elevating  the  craft  of 
bookbinding  to  a  distinction  it  had 
not  hitherto  attained.  He  was  the 
fii’st  collector  who  devoted  personal 
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iittention  to  tlie  decoration  of  las 
books.  It  is  said  “  ire  liad  las  liooks 
bound  in  his  own  house,  under  his 
own  eye,  and  lie  disdained  not  at 
times  to  put  liis  own  hands  to  them." 
His  Ijooks  were  generally  bound  in 
hne  Levant  Morocco,  the  skins  for 
which  he  obtained  from  the  Levant 
traders  ;  others  were  covered  in 
yellow  or  brown  calf.  The  volumes 
were  sewn  on  from  seven  to  five 
bands,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
book,  and  there  were  usually  about 
six  plain  fly  leaves  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  book.  The  doublure 
was  often  of  vellum,  followed  by  two 
white  leaves,  the  tliiril  being  also 
vellum. 

Only  very  few  of  Grolier's  books 
have  lettering  pieces  (Jii  the  backs 
bearing  the  titles  ;  the  backs  are 
usually  quite  plain,  all  the  decoration 
being  reserved  for  the  sides.  I’he 
reason  for  this  can  be  easily  under¬ 
stood  when  we  remember  that  the 
volumes  were  intemleil  to  lie  on  an 
inclined  reading  desk,  where  the  full 
beauty  of  the  decorative  design  was 
at  once  visible  to  the  intending 
reader.  The  custom  of  placing  books 
side  by  side  on  a  bookshelf  was  only 
just  coming  into  vogue,  and  did  not 
liecome  general  until  a  much  later 
lisriod. 

The  earlier  Grolier  ilesigns  are  made 
up  of  simple  geometrical  forms,  inter¬ 
laced  and  decorated  with  solid  leaf 
tools  and  gouges  ;  the  strap  work, 
especially  in  the  books  bound  in 
Venice,  being  painted  or  stained  in 
colours.  The  outline  drawing  on  page 
*268  is  a  typical  example  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  style.  It  will  be  noted  that 
the  rigidity  of  the  purely  geometrical 
forms  is  broken  by  the  frecjuent  intro¬ 
duction  of  graceful  curves  that  are 
satisfying  to  the  eye.  Still,  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  geometrical  frame¬ 
work  is  the  main  feature  of  the 
design — all  else  is  subsidiary.  The 
later  books,  that  were  bound  in 
France,  rarely  have  any  colour  decora¬ 
tion,  and  are  much  more  refined  in 
design  and  execution  than  the  Italian 
bindings. 

A  fine  specimen,  showing  a  very 
elaborate  form  of  interlacing,  the 
decoration  being  formed  of  azured 
tools,  is  given  in  the  outline  drawing 
on  page  26!t.  It  will  be  observed 
that  in  each  of  the  examples  given  a 
space  is  reserved  in  the  centre  of  the 


side,  either  shield  or  lozenge  shaped, 
for  the  title  of  the  book  or  the  Grolier 
motto.  Sometimes  the  title  appears 
on  the  front  side  and  the  motto  at 
the  foot,  as  is  the  case  in  the  example 
given  on  page  251.  At  other  times 
the  motto  appears  on  the  front  space 
and  the  title  on  the  reverse,  as  showm 
on  page  252. 

Grolier  is  said  to  have  had  this 
distinction  amongst  famous  collectors 
— all  his  books,  without  exception, 
were  of  the  best.  Others  have  fine 
examples,  but  some  also  that  were 
inferior.  Of  these  latter  Grolier  had 
none. 
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Note, — Brniich  correspondents  are  requested  to 
report  onUi  those  items  of  information  which  are 
of  general  interest  to  our  members.  Will  they  also 
remember  that  space  is  limited,  and  therefore 
necessary  that  they  gh'e  all  their  information  in 
as  brief  a  form  as  possible. 


Aberdeen. — Trade  in  this  branch  is  at 
present  very  (piiet.  Three  members  ■  have 
found  employment  in  the  south  since  the 
beginning  of  1908,  and  this  leaves  us  free  of 
unemployed.  The  need  of  to-day  is  for  our 
member's  to  show  a  united  front  when  any  part 
of  their  trade  is  being  menaced,  and  it  is 
pleasing  to  know  that  this  is  being  more  fully 
realised  by  our  craftsmen  and  part  of  the 
kindred  trades  here.  With  this  object  in  -view 
the  lithographers,  litho.  artists,  and  binders 
have  now  decided  to  form  a  branch  of  the 
X.P.  and  K.  Trades  Federation,  which  I  expect 
will  be  fully  established  in  the  near  future. — 
.1.  8.  Strachan. 

Barrow. — Trade  has  been  very  fair  during 
the  ciuarter,  all  our  members  being  fuUy 
eniployeil.  In  the  shipbuilding  trade  things 
are  not  so  bright  in  some  depaiTments,  there 
being  notices  of  a  reduction  of  wages.  The  iron 
and  steel  works  are  better  employed,  and  we 
are  looking  forward  to  better  times. — M.  Dodd. 

Belfast. — I  am  sorry  to  have  to  report 
trade  very  dull,  affecting  all  branches  of 
the  pnnting  and  bookbinding  trades.  We 
have  over  the  usual  number  of  unemployed  on 
the  books  for  this  time  of  year,  which  is 
generally  a  busy  time  for  us.  At  piresent  there 
is  not  much  hope  lor  improvement.  I  have 
been  requested  to  furnish  particulars  of  trade, 
&c.,  in  Belfast,  to  several  of  our  comrades  in 
English  and  Scotch  cities,  but  am  sorry  that  I 
have  been  unable  to  give  them  any  encourage 
inent  to  come  to  Belfast. — Alex  Nelson. 
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Birmingham. — The  first  quarter  of  the  year 
has,  from  a  trade  point  of  view,  been  some¬ 
what  disappointing,  very  few  establishments 
having  sustained  any  pressure  tliat  would 
warrant  them  increasing  their  staffs ;  work 
has,  looking  at  the  time  of  year,  been  distinctly 
quiet,  and  the  result  is  evident  on  the  signing 
book,  already  several  names  are  to  be  seen 
representing  each  branch  of  the  binding  in¬ 
dustry. — W.  H.  Fox. 

Cardiff. — I  have  not  much  to  report  this 
quarter.  Trade  has  been  good,  but  is  slowing 
down  now.  I  regret  to  say  the  technical  class 
has  not  been  taken  up  with  the  enthusiasm 
that  is  necessary  for  its  success,  and  the  matter 
is  laying  in  abeyance.  We  are  to  have  a  con¬ 
ference  in  Cardiff  shortly  to  select  a  Labour 
candidate  for  the  next  general  election  and 
our  branch  is  sending  a  delegate. — H.  Hall. 

Carlisle. — At  the  time  of  writing  binders 
are  very  slack,  whilst  rulers  are  engaged  only 
haU-tlme.  At  no  period  during  the  last  ten 
years  has  our  trade  been  so  quiet,  and  with  no 
immediate  prospect  of  improvement— the  situa¬ 
tion  is  rather  gloomy.  There  is,  however,  one 
bright  feature  in  evidence  at  present  in  trade 
union  circles.  A  local  P.  &  K.T.F.  is  now 
formed,  and  all  trades  of  the  city,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  T.C.,  are  beginning  to  frater¬ 
nise,  oblivious  of  the  distinctions  made  by  their 
different  callings,  recognising  only  the  one  bond 
that  binds  them  together — that  of  “  workers.” 
A  dinner  and  smoking  concert  recently  pro¬ 
moted  by  the  T.C.  brought  together  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  every  section  of  workers,  and 
the  toasts  of  “  The  Trades  Council,”  “  The 
Labour  Party,”  and  “  The  Visitors  ”  were 
enthusiastically  honoured. — Will.  A.  Wilkinson. 

Dublin.  —  Trade  continues  bad,  but  at 
time  of  writing  there  are  signs  of  an  improve¬ 
ment.  On  January  11th,  1908,  the  members 
held  their  first  annual  dinner.  At  8  o’ciock 
about  100  members  assembled  at  the  Grand 
Restaurant,  and,  having  partaken  of  the  good 
things  provided,  the  company  spent  the 
remainder  of  the  evening  in  a  very  enjoyable 
manner,  listening  to  the  vocal  and  instrumental 
items  very  ably  rendered  by  several  members 
of  the  company. — E.  Burke. 

Hanley. — Trade  fairly  good  at  time  of 
writing.  In  connection  with  the  local  federa¬ 
tion,  the  first  annual  whist  drive  and  dance  was 
held  in  Hanley,  and  turned  out  to  be  a  very 
great  success  from  a  financial  point  and  it  was 
the  wish  of  many  that  it  shall  be  an  annual 
affair.  The  federation  is  looking  forward  to 
its  thirteenth  annual  smoker,  which  takes  place 
on  March  16th,  1908,  and  the  guest  of  the 
evening  will  be  Mr.  G.  D.  Kelley,  M.P.  I  am 
also  pleased  to  inform  you  that  a  federation 
of  kindred  trades  has  now  been  formed  at  Leek, 
and  the  members  think  the  time  is  now 
opportune  for  a  reduction  of  hours  and  rise  in 
wages.  May  they  be  successful. — Thos.  E. 
Caley. 

Huddersfield. — There  is  little  to  report 
at  present.  The  season  is  drawing  to  a 
close ;  a  number  of  men  have  returned  to 
their  own  towns,  and  we  have  one  member 
<a  cutter)  on  the  books.  During  the  past 
winter  overtime  has  been  general  in  all  the 
shops,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  members 
win  now  have  a  little  more  time  to  spare  to 
try  and  improve  the  conditions  under  which 
they  work.  The  local  P.  &  K.T.F.  is  now  well 
established  and  should  make  its  presence  felt. — 
J.  W.  Brierley. 

Hull. — Sorry  to  report  that  trade  is  not  so 
good  at  present,  having  three  men  out  of  work. 
We  must  not  complain,  but  look  forward  for 


better  times.  We  have  had  the  Labour 
conference  at  Hull,  which  was  a  great  success 
both  as  to  number  of  delegates  attending  anil 
business  done.  We  are  sorry  to  report  that 
the  hand  of  death  has  taken  from  us  our 
esteemed  comrade,  William  Barker  Taylor, 
who,  by-the-way,  was  a  Leeds  man,  and 
who  took  great  interest  in  that  branch 
before  coming  to  Hull,  under  three  years  ago. 
Since  that  time  he  has  taken  a  keen  interest  in 
our  welfare  and  was  ever  ready  to  do  his  share 
of  the  work.  Those  who  knew  him  most  will 
miss  his  help  and  advice.  We  can  ill  afford 
to  lose  such  men,  but  hope  the  younger  ones 
will  rise  up  and  take  an  interest  in,  and  their 
Share  of,  the  work  of  the  Union. — F.  Drewery. 

Hyde. — I  have  again  to  report  that  trade 
for  the  past  quarter  has  been  good,  all  members 
being  fully  employed. — H.  Winterbotham. 

Leeds. — Trade  has  been  good  here  during 
the  past  month,  our  members  being  kept 
fairly  going.  The  result  of  the  South  Leeds 
Election  would,  no  doubt,  be  disappointing  to 
those  interested  in  the  Labour  movement. 
Although  the  National  Labour  Representa¬ 
tion  Committee  advised  support  being  given 
to  Mr.  Fox,  the  position  was  hopeless  from 
the  very  commencement  of  the  campaign. 
One  of  the  features  of  the  election  was  tlie 
splendid  results  obtained  by  the  Suffragettes, 
and  on  serious  reflection  one  cannot  help 
but  hope  that  the  time  will  not  be  far 
distant  when  some  of  the  enthusiasm  and 
energy  displayed  by  these  able  exponents  of 
Women’s  Suffrage  will  be  employed  in  the 
direction  of  organising  female  workers  in 
ali  trades  to  resist  exploitation  at  the  hands 
of  unscrupulous  employers. — J.  W.  Vollans. 

Leicester. — Trade  still  remains  good,  only 
two  signing  the  book  at  the  time  of  writing. 
The  Leicester  Printing  and  Kindred  Trades  are 
having  a  grand  smoking  concert  on  March  14th, 
and  an  invitation  to  the  National  Federation 
been  sent  and  accepted,  so  we  hope  to  make 
good  use  of  the  meeting  by  inviting  non- 
unionists  to  be  with  us,  and  also  strengthen  the 
friendship  between  the  societies  affiliated,  and, 
as  the  press  are  to  be  represented,  it  will  show 
the  employers  that  we  are  alive  and  working 
fraternally  together. — R.  K.  Winterton. 

London. — It  is  depressing  to  have  to  record 
the  continued  flatness  and  depression  in  our 
trade  in  the  metropolis.  In  the  language  of 
the  returns  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  it  is  “worse 
than  in  the  previous  month,  and  worse  than  in 
the  same  month  of  last  year.”  With  few 
exceptions,  the  cry  of  slackness  and  short  time 
is  all  around  and  from  all  concerned.  Yet  the 
effort  is  continuous  and  sustained  everywhere 
to  supplant  skilled  men  by  female  and  by 
other  cheaper  labour.  One  wonders  where  it 
will  end,  or  where  the  philanthropic  advocates 
of  the  employment  of  women  and  of  cheap 
labour  must  end. — T.  E.  Powell. 

Manchester. — Since  my  last  report  trade 
has  declined.  We  have  a  considerable  number 
of  stationery  binders  unemployed,  but  only  a 
small  percentage  of  rulers  and  finishers.  I  am 
glad  to  see  the  Emergency  Committee  have 
been  discussing  this  question.  My  short 
experience  tells  me  that  apprentices  are  not 
evenly  distributed  between  the  several  branches 
of  our  trade  ;  the  majority  are  put  to  stationery 
binding,  to  the  detriment  of  our  Union. — 
John  Dixon. 

'  Merthyr  Tydvil. — I  am  pleased  to  state 
that  trade  is  fairly  brisk,  and  has  been  for 
the  last  lew  months.  There  are  no  members 
out  of  work  at  present.  We  have  had  our 
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wages  advanced  from  28s.  to  30s.  a  week,  and 
our  employers  have  promised  to  conaiiler  the 
question  of  reduction  in  liours  Ijefore  long.— 

T.  .1.  Vicarage. 

Newcastle. — During  the  past  (luarter  trade 
has  been  very  good.  All  our  members  have 
been  emploved  for  the  last  thiee  weeks.  e 
hope  that  the  darkness  that  has  hung  over  us 
for  so  long  a  time  has  now  given  place  to  sun¬ 
shine  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  the 
formation  of  a  local  P.  *  K.T.F.,  with  our 
indefatigable  friend  Jas.  Sinclair  as  president 
(“  Weed  may  the  keel  row.”)  the  annual 
meeting'  of  tiie  National  F.  &  K.T.F.,  recently 
held  he're  was  an  event  long  to  be  remembered, 
and  the  ’  pleasure  of  meeting  sucli  men  as 
C  W  Bowerman,  M.P.,  <>.  D.  Kelley,  M.P., 

H  Skinner  T.A.,  R.  H.  Meeson,  chairman  ot 
C  E  and 'our  esteemed  General  Secretary, 
Janies  Kelly,  was  highly  appreciated.  The 
interest  created  is  sure  to  bring  some  good 
results.  t)n  Friday,  February  14th,  the 
Branch  Committee  met  representatives  ot  our 
union  and  the  London  societies  there  being 
present  Messrs.  R.  H.  Meeson  James  Ke  ly, 

T  Croft  (London  Rulers),  C-.  \\  .  Atkins  (London 
Vellum  Binders),  and  W.  Cotfey  (London  Con¬ 
solidated).  Many  subjects  of  interest  were 
ably  discussed,  special  reference  being  made 
to  tiie  question  of  amalgamation.  May  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  consummation 
grow  less.— J  .  D.  Meldrum. 

OLDHAM.— Trade  has  not  been  so  busy 
here  lately,  one  or  two  members  signing 
at  different  periods  of  the  quarter.  1  am  glad 
to  report  success  of  a  protest  made  to  the  tor- 
poration  in  regard  to  the  sending  ot  soine  o 
tlieir  work  to  a  shop  outside  the  borough 
which  did  not  recognise  trade  union  cioii- 
ditions.  Ac.  One  of  the  results  ot  our  protest 
has  been  that  the  Trades  C  ouncil  has  decided 
that  the  Fair  Contracts  Clause  is  not  stringent 
enough,  and  it  has  been  resolved  to  trame 
another  one  with  a  view  to  tiie  Corporation 
accepting  it.  One  great  draivback  is  there 
is  not  a  Labour  man  in  the  town  Council, 
and  conseiiuently  we  liave  no  one  to  voice  the 
claims  of  Labour  inside  the  Council.— S.  Hulse. 

OXFORD.— Trade  here  is  very  bad  at 
present  having  two  members  on  the  books.  We 
have  recently  formed  a  Printing  and  Kuidred 
Trades  Federation,  and  we  are  hoping  that  it 
will  be  a  great  benefit  to  us  in  making  our 
relationship  still  more  cordial,  and  m  helping 
forward  our  mutual  interests.- L.  Levett. 

PRESTON.— Pleased  to  report  trade  fairly 
oood  this  quarter,  all  our  members  being  tiilly 
employed. — D.  Kenna. 

SHEFFIELD.— Trade  is  at  present  slack,  worse 
than  it  usually  is  during  the  winterseasmi.  The 
technical  classes  are  now  in  tiill  swung  apm. 
Our  local  Printing  and  Kindred  trades  Federa¬ 
tion  held  its  annual  conference  on  February 
15th,  wliich  was  well  attended  by  all  sections 
■lihliated  It  was  gratifying  to  report  that 
during  the  year  the  members  of  Barnsley 
Branch  have  had  a  reduction  of  hours  ti'oiii 
54  to  52.',,  and  those  at  Rotherham  have 
received  an  increase  of  Is,  6d.  on  then 
mhiimiim  wage,  with  fid.  more  on  January 
1st  IhOO  which  will  bring  it  up  to  34s. 
■imi  51  liours.  Mr.  W.  H.  Dyer  was  again 
elected  president,  this  being  his  eighth  year  in 
succession.  A  meeting  was  held  on  Februaiy 
Ifith  to  organise  the  female  employed  m  the 
Printing  and  Kindred  trades  of  Sheffielih  It 
was  fitting  that  our  chief  treasurer,  Mr.  Dyer, 
should  occupy  the  chair,  seeing  that  he  so  long 
ago  urged  our  Lnion  to  organise  the  females 


employed  in  the  bookbinding  trade.  The 
meeting  promises  to  bear  good  results. — A, 
Cumberland. 

Shrewsbury. — Trade  has  been  good  last 
quarter,  all  members  being  fully  employed. 
The  Trades  Council  have  opened  a  Labour 
club  and  meeting  rooms  for  the  different  trades, 
and  it  is  expected  to  be  beneficial  to  the  Labour 
movement  in  the  town. — (.1.  Lloyd. 

Wakefield. — Trade  .just  now  is  very  good, 
but  unfortunately  one  of  our  members  has  been 
signing  this  week.  Our  auditor,  Mr.  Dodgson, 
is  still  very  ill,  but  we  hope  for  his  speedy 
recovery.  At  a  joint-meeting  of  printers, 
bookbinders,  and  machine  rulers,  held  in  the 
George  Hotel  for  the  purpose  of  appointing 
officers  for  the  Printing  and  Kindred  Trades 
Federation,  our  branch  secured  the  important 
positions  of  president  and  treasurer,  which  I 
think,  in  a  large  measure,  speaks  volumes  for 
the  efficiency  of  our  hranch.  We  trust  that  in 
this  and  in  other  ways  our  Union’s  interests  will 
be  safeguartled  against  any  unfair  encroach¬ 
ment. — George  Cairney. 

W'arrington. — Trade  has  been  very  good 
during  the  past  quarter,  all  the  members  being 
in  constant  employment.  At  present  there  is 
a  sliglit  slackness,  which  w’e  trust  will  only  last 
for  a  brief  period.  We  have  added  another 
member  to  our  Union  whom  we  trust  will  help 
us  to  uphold  its  interest  wherever  he  may  go. — 
S.  Rickers. 

Wigan.— Trade  is  very  fair  at  present. 
There  is  no  one  on  the  books.  The  Lancashire 
Council  met  in  Wigan  on  February  22nd. 
The  question  that  occupied  the  most  serious- 
attention  of  the  delegates  was  the  number  of 
non-unionists  in  the  small  towns  who  enter 
into  competition  with  onr  members  where 
wages  and  hours  are  better,  and  who  are  a 
continual  menace  because  of  the  unfair  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  they  work.  It  was 
thought  there  would  be  plenty  of  work  for  the 
proiiosed  assistant  secretary.  After  the 
Council  meeting  tea  was  provided,  tiie  local 
members  attending.  Mr.  Kelly,  O.S.,  was 
present,  this  being  his  first  visit  to  the  Ancient 
and  Loyal  Borough.  The  after-proceedings 
were  presided  over  by  Mr.  Maxwell,  president 
of  the  Council.  .Bright,  brief  speeches  were 
made  by  Mr.  Edwards  and  Mr.  Southall  (Liver¬ 
pool)  a'nd  Mr.  Kelly,  and  a  few  remarks  were 
made  bv  others.  .-1  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
was  passed  to  the  C.S.  for  his  address.  I  am 
sure  the  visit  of  the  Council  will  result  in  much 
good  to  the  local  branch. — F.  Garnett. 

Worcester. — I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
trade  is  fair  here  and  work  seems  regular 
throughout  this  district. — W.  H.  Atkins. 

York. — Trade  here  is  moderate.  At  our 
.lamiarv  meeting  it  was  resolved  to  send  a 
delegate  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  York¬ 
shire  District  Council  at  Bradford  on  February 
29th,  Mr.  George  Holmes  being  chosen  as- 
representative.  The  annual  meeting  of  the- 
York  1’.  A  K.T.F.  was  held  on  Saturday, 
January  25th;  Mr.  W.  Early  presided.  It 
was  resolved  to  send  two  delegates  to  the 
Yorkshire.  P.  A  K.T.F.  Annual  Meeting  at 
Hull  on  March  14th,  Messrs.  1'’.  FL  Boaler  and 
H  W.  Wilkinson  being  selected.  It  was  also- 
resolved  to  hold  a  “  smoker  ”  in  the  autumn 
of  this  year.  The  Labour  Party  in  York  is 
Iieing  reorganised  with  a  view  to  cementing 
the  various  forces  of  trade  and  labour.  John 
Coyle.  
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EDITORIAL. 


WE  have  been  fortunate  in  securing 
a  special  article  on  “  The 
Nelson  Library,”  from  the  capable 
pen  of  our  Edinburgh  colleague,  Mr. 
D.  Balsillie.  Messrs.  Nelson  and  Son 
have  generously  provided  the  blocks 
for  illustration.  The  enormous  de¬ 
mand  that  now  exists  for  good  and 
cheap  literature,  and  the  increasing 
efforts  put  forth  by  pubhshers  to  meet 
that  demand,  has  created  quite  a 
revolution  in  the  manufacturing  pro¬ 
cesses,  and  has  necessitated  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  all  manner  of  mechanical 
aids  to  production  in  order  to  keep 
pace  with  new  conditions. 

One  feels  a  kind  of  eerie  sensation 
as  one  reads  of  the  marvels  of  mechani¬ 
cal  ingenuity  and  skill  that  play  their 
part  in  a  modern  book  factory,  and 
one  realises  how  the  machine  is 
becoming  more  and  more,  and  the 
man  less  and  less.  And  the  end  is 
not  yet.  “  The  old  order  change th, 
yielding  place  to  new,”  and  the 
changing  order  is  bringing  along  with 
it  a  new  set  of  problems  that  will  have 
to  be  faced  by  trade-unionists  sooner 
or  later.  If  we  are  wise  we  shall  give 
attention  to  these  problems  before 
they  become  too  difficult  for  us  to 
deal  with.  One  difficulty  is  touched 
upon  by  Mr.  BalsilUe  in  his  opening 


sentence.  The  perfecting  of  machinery 
and  the  simplifying  of  processes  calls 
for  specialisation  on  the  part  of,- the 
worker,  in  order  that  he  may  be  able 
to  perform  the  simple  operations 
allotted  to  him  with  greater  facility. 
Now,  whilst  it  is  a  good  thing  and  a 
necessary  thing  that  a  man  should 
perfect  himself  in  the  particular 
branch  of  work  in  which  he  is  specially 
engaged,  it  is  a  positive  evil  to  ;the 
man  in  particular,  and  a  menace  to  the 
trade  in  general,  if  a  man’s  knowledge 
of  the  craft  of  which  he  is  a  member  is 
confined  to  little  else  than  the  special 
operation  necessary  in  tending  the 
machine  upon  which  he  is  engaged 
from  day  to  day.  It  is  an  evil  to  the 
man  because  it  limits  his  field  of 
possible  employment  within  very 
narrow  bounds  ;  it  is  a  menace  to  the 
trade  in  general  because  such  con¬ 
ditions  tend  to  produce  a  number  of 
men  who  will  not  be,  in  any  proper 
sense  of  the  word,  bookbinders. 

The  honour  of  the  craft,  as  well  as 
the  material  interests  of  our  members, 
demands  that  we  insist  upon  those 
entering  the  trade  being  taught  during 
their  jJeriod  of  apprenticeship  aU  that 
is  necessary  to  make  them  capable 
craftsmen  when  they  reach  manhood. 
They  can  do  this,  and  in  addition  make 
themselves  expert  manipulators  of  the 
mechanical  aids  that  are  now  finding 
their  place  in  every  large  factory. 
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He  was  lean,  dusty,  brown,  ami 
obviously  footsore,  from  the 
abortive  efforts  he  made  to  stand  easy. 
A  scarecrow  might  have  been  better 
Jrabited,  for  his  coat  was  crmningly 
held  about  his  gaunt  form  with  tags  of 
string,  while  his  boots  were  in  a  state 
of  alterations  and  repairs  with  little 
bits  of  wire.  One  arm  supported  a 
bully-beef  tin,  converted  to  the  use  of 
a  saucepan  by  the  addition  of  the  bent 
rib  of  an  umbrella  ;  the  other  did  a 
like  office  for  a  tattered  brown  paper 
parcel  of  moderate  dimensions.  His 
hat  was  a  memory  of  the  past — a 
faded  thing  like  an  autumn  leaf — and 
his  breeks  were  rmdescribable.  In 
fact,  he  was  a  symphony  in  brown  and 
grey,  and  might  have  passed  along 
“  the  dusty  road  to  death  ”  claiming 
no  more  than  the  passing  tribute  of  a 
sigh,  a  copper  from  the  tender 
hearted,  or  the  treatment  usual  to  a 
poor  old  tramp.  There  was,  however, 
one  inconsistent  note  in  his  general 
appearance  that  was  so  painfully 
evident  as  to  fill  one  wdth  mingled 
feelings  of  wonder  if  not  amazement. 
He  wore  a  collar  of  that  ghastly  hue 
that  is  evoh'ed  by  some  mysterious 
operation  of  the  rubber  manufacturer. 
A  glaring  three-inch  band  of  chalky 
incongruity  encircled  his  swart  neck. 
It  fascinated  and  held  one  spellbound 
even  as  the  eye  of  the  “  ancient 
mariner.”  I  .smiled,  and  he  smiled 


responsive,  for  he  knew  that  I  had 
“  spotted  ”  it.  Then  I  listened  to  the 
old,  old  tale,  that  many  of  us  have 
heard  before  with  variations.  “  Any 
chance  of  a  job  ?  ”  (“  Fear,”  I  am 

afraid  he  meant.)  “Oh,  yes;  I  w'as 

a  member  of  the - Branch  for 

many  year's.  Ran  out.  Did  I  know 
so-and-so  and  so-and-so  ?  Carr  do 
anything — letterpress,  stationery,  edge¬ 
gilding,  finishing,  &c.,  &e.,  &c.,”  inter¬ 
spersed  with  reminiscences  of  better 
days.  “No  chance  ?  Well,  should 
be  glad  of  a  few  coppers  ;  walked 
goodness  knows  how  far — from  Lon¬ 
don,  going  up  north.”  (Here  he 
pointed  up  the  entry.)  With  a  fervent 
“  Thank  you,  my  boy  ;  may  you  never 
be  hard  up  ,  ”  he  shambled  out  into  the 
glare  of  the  sun,  and  I  returned  to  my 
work  with  a  smile  and  the  memory  of 
a  dusty  tramp  wearing  a  three-inch 
washable  rubber  collar. 

L' envoi. 

That  same  evening,  in  a  back  street, 
I  saw  a  crowd  surromiding  the  tall 
helmet  of  a  policeman  who  was 
handling  a  frantic  figme  which  had 
just  been  forcibly  ejected  from  a 
tavern.  On  closer  investigation  it 
proved  to  be  my  visiting  friend  of  the 
morning,  who,  in  a  state  of  dishevel- 
ment  and  drink,  was  trying  to  explain 
to  Robert  and  the  crowd  that  some 
swine  had  been  taking  rises  out  of  his 
collar,  hence  his  sudden  appearance 
before  the  public.  Said  he,  as  the 
officer  good-humoiu'edly  shouldered 
him  along,  “  I’m  a  respectable  book¬ 
binder  going  up  north.”  In  proof  of 
which  he  waved  his  symbol — the  three 
inches  of  white  rubber  respectability — 
in  the  face  of  the  setting  sun  as  he 
disappeared  into  tho  ewigkeit. 


TO  MY  BOOKBINDER. 

Has  my  muse  made  a  fault  ? 

Friend  I  entreat, 

Before  you  bind  her  up,  you 
would  her  beat. 

Though  she’s  not  loose  or 

wanton,  I  can  tell, 
Unless  you  beat  her  you’ll  not 
bind  her  well. 

The  Cotsivold  Muse,  Worcester,  1651. 
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BY  GEO.  A.  STEPHEN, 

Chief  Assistant  Libraiian,  St.  Pancras  Public  Libraries,  London. 
Introduction. 


The  nineteenth  century  witnessed 
an  extraordinary  development 
in  the  manufacture  of  labour-saving 
machinery  which  increased  beyond  all 
expectation  the  efficiency  of  human 
labour.  Not  only  have  machines  been 
invented  to  reduce  human  labour  to  a 
minimum,  but  they  perform  delicate 
operations  previously  deemed  beyond 
the  power  of  mechanical  appliances. 
Perhaps  in  no  department  of  mechan¬ 
ical  engineering  has  the  effect  of 
labour-saving  machinery  been  so  great 
as  in  that  which  has  for  its  object  the 
making  of  books.  To  meet  the  ever- 
increasing  demand  for  cheap  litera¬ 
ture,  the  mechanical  talent  of  both 
hemispheres  was  occupied  during  the 
greater  part  of  last  century  before  the 
elaborate  machinery  employed  to-day 
in  book  production  was  perfected. 
Type-setting  machines  have  now 
reduced  the  cost  of  composition  to  a 
minimum,  printing  presses  are  run  at 
a  speed  hitherto  imknown,  and 
machines  in  an  almost  incredibly  short 
time  fold,  sew,  forward  and  cover  the 
books  as  they  stream  from  the  press. 
The  result  is  that  hand  labour  in  what 
is  known  as  “  edition  work  ”  has  been 
almost,  if  not  entirely  superseded,  and 
the  cost  of  books  has  been  reduced 
nearly  to  the  price  of  a  daily  paper. 

‘‘  Not  as  ours  the  books  of  old — 
Things  that  steam  can  stamp  and 
fold  ; 

Not  as  ours  the  books  of  yore — 
Rows  of  type  and  nothing  more.” 
There  will  always  be  a  great  difference 
between  machine  work  and  that  done 
by  hand  ;  nevertheless,  if  care  be  taken 
in  the  production  of  machine-made 
books  they  would  have  merits  of  their 
own,  making  them  peculiarly  suitable 
for  this  democratic  age. 

Probably  no  other  part  of  the 
technique  of  bookbinding  is  so  essen¬ 


tial  to  the  practical  utility  of  the 
whole  book  as  is  proper  sewing, 
whether  it  be  done  by  hand  or  machine. 

Wire  Stitching  and  Sewing. 

The  terms  “  stitching  ”  and  ”  sew¬ 
ing  ”  in  bookbinders’  parlance  are 
used  to  describe  two  different  methods 
of  securing  leaves.  Stitching  is  the 
simpler  process  and  applies  chiefly  to 
the  fastening  of  single  sections.  Sew¬ 
ing,  on  the  other  hand,  applies  to  the 
binding  together  of  leaves  arranged  in 
more  than  one  section.  The  use  of 
wire  in  bookbinding  was  primarily 
confined  to  stitching  pamphlets  and 
brochures  of  single  sections  and  is 
still  largely  used  for  this  class  of 
letterpress  work.  The  section  is 
fastened  by  two  or  three  wire  staples 
being  clamped  by  means  of  a  machine 
through  its  centre  and  also  through 
the  wrapper  if  it  has  one.  For  such 
publications,  provided  they  are  of  an 
ephemeral  nature,  wire  stitching  is  a 
convenient  method  of  fastening  and 
its  cheapness  commends  it  to  book¬ 
binders. 

In  the  days  of  hand  book-sewing 
the  issuing  of  popular  novels  in  parts 
greatly  relieved  the  pressure  to  which 
the  bookbinders  of  edition  work  were 
subjected,  but  even  the  thread- 
stitching  became  a  formidable  item 
in  the  rapid  publication  of  such  parts. 
The  wire-stitching  machine  came  to 
the  bookbinder’s  assistance  and  en¬ 
abled  him  to  cope  with  this  class  of 
work,  as  well  as  to  deal  expeditiously 
with  the  large  number  of  weekly  and 
monthly  periodicals,  M'hich  were  the 
outcome  of  a  public  thirst  for  reading 
matter.  When  the  magazines  con¬ 
sisted  of  more  than  one  section,  the 
ready,  but,  to  the  reader,  incon¬ 
venient  method  of  stabbing  came  into 
vogue,  and  this  has  reached  its  limits 
of  human  endurance  in  the  thick 
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magazines  of  to-day.  In  stabbing, 
tlie  wire  is  forced  through  the  side  of 
the  various  sheets,  these  having  been 
first  stacked  evenly  together.  The 
method  of  stabbing,  whether  with  wire 
or  thread,  is  objectionable  because  the 
inside  margin  is  greatly  reduced,  it  is 
impossible  to  open  flat  the  book  or 
magazine  thus  fastened,  and  the 
holes  which  are  made  are  imsightly 
if  the  book  )je  afterwards  rebound. 

The  use  of  wire  was  extended  to  the 
landing  of  books,  both  small  and  large, 
on  account  of  its  cheapness  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  use  of  thread.  Wire 
book-sewing  is  done  by  a  more  intricate 
automaton  than  the  machines  used 
for  automatic  wire  stitching.  A 
typical  machine  is  the  Brehmer  wire 
book-sewing  machine,  which  is  not 
only  adapted  for  letterpress  work  but 
also  for  pattern  books,  postcard 
albums,  guard  books,  and  similar 
\rork.  This  machine  is  automatically 
fed  from  reels  by  small  steel  rollers. 
At  each  revolution  these  rollers  supply 
the  little  U  shaiied  staples.  Each 
rotation  of  the  machine  makes  as 
many  staples  as  each  section  of  the 
book  requires  in  sewing.  These 
staples  are  forced  through  the  sections 
from  the  inside  of  the  folds.  To 
reduce  the  swell  in  the  back  of  the 
book,  the  machine  is  constructed  that 
each  staple-forming  apparatus  has  two 
or  three  shifts,  so  that  the  staples  in 
the  adjoining  sections  are  not  inserted 
in  a  corresponding  position.  The 
wide  tapes,  to  which  the  sections  are 
to  be  sewn,  are  stretched  and  securely 
held  by  clasps  directly  opposite  to  each 
staple  binder  and  inserter.  The  legs 
of  the  staples  penetrate  the  tapes  and 
extend  through  them  to  a  sufficient 
distance  to  admit  of  their  being  bent 
inwards  towards  each  other's  point 
and  to  be  firmly  jiressed  against  the 
tapes.  This  machine  is  capal>le  of 
sewing  about  2,000  pamphlets  or 
sections  per  hour. 

Wire  sewing  is  a  most  reprehensible 
method  for  library  books,  or  indeed 
for  any  books  that  are  intended  for 
preservation  and  frequent  handling, 
and  is  to  be  avoided  as  much  as 
possible.  Several  kinds  of  wire  may 
be  used — alumenoid,  tinned  and  gal¬ 
vanised — brrt  for  economy  the 
cheapest  wire  is  generally  employed 
with  the  result  that  in  course  of  time 
it  rusts  and  corrodes  the  paper  in  the 
very  places  where  it  is  secured  to  the 


tape  or  canvas.  Consequently  the 
book  falls  to  pieces  and  the  sections 
are  so  badly  corroded  in  every  fold 
that  they  cannot  easily  be  repaired. 
Again,  on  the  score  of  economy,  the 
minimum  number  of  staples  is  usually 
inserted  in  each  section,  and  as  each 
of  these  is  only  about  half  an  inch 
long  the  sections  are  held  do%vn  in 
only  two  or  three  small  places.  The 
mere  handling  of  the  books,  therefore, 
is  likely  to  loosen  the  sections  more 
easily  than  would  be  the  case  if  they 
were  sewn  with  thread,  which  secures 
the  section  at  least  one-half  of  its 
length.  The  wire,  too,  does  not  yield 
as  thread  does,  and  consequently  the 
paper  is  more  easily  torn.  Alto¬ 
gether,  books  sewn  with  wire  have  not 
that  pliability  which  books  sewn  with 
thread  possess.  A  further  objection 
to  wire  sewing,  wdiich,  however,  more 
directly  concerns  the  bookbinder,  is 
the  difficulty  experienced  in  removing 
the  wdre  to  separate  the  sections,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  danger  of  being 
wounded  to  which  the  girls  are 
exposed.  Notwithstanding  these  stric¬ 
tures,  the  fact  must  not  be  overlooked 
that  there  are  wire-sewn  books  in 
existence  which  compare  very  favom- 
ably  with  those  sewn  by  machines 
using  thread.  Baedeker’s  guides  are 
all  wdre-sewn,  and  the  condition  of 
these,  if  examined  after  having  been 
in  constant  use  for  several  years,  will 
generally  be  found  satisfactory.  Wire- 
sewing,  however,  is  not  a  serious 
factor  in  book  production  in  this 
country  at  the  present  day.  In  the 
binding  of  books  here  wdre-sewing 
machines  have  been  almost  entirely" 
displaced  by  thread  book-sewing 
machines. 

Thread  Book-Sewing  Machines. 

Smyth  Machines. 

The  pioneer  of  thread  book-sewing 
machines  was  the  late  Mr.  David  M. 
Smyth,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  LT.S.A., 
who,  in  1856,  invented  the  first  book¬ 
sewing  machine.  These  machines  were 
purchased  by  Messrs.  D.  Appleton  and 
Co.,  of  New  York,  LT.S.A.,  for  their 
exclusive  use  and  the  invention  was 
withdrawn  from  the  market.  In  1879 
Mr.  Smyth  invented  his  curved 
needle  book-sewing  machine  which, 
was  placed  on  the  market  by  the 
Smyth  Manufacturing  Co. 

{To  be  continued) . 
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THE  REVIVAL  OF  ART  BINDING. 

t  Concluded.) 

HE  specimens  we  have  produced 
have  given  sufficient  justifica¬ 
tion  for  the  statement  made  “  that 
for  quality  of  workmanship,  beauty 
of  design,  and  excellence  of  pro¬ 
duction,”  Messrs.  Sangorski  and  Sut¬ 
cliffe  stand  pre-eminently  out  as 
modem  art  binders.  The  Omar 
Khayyam  design  in  the  last  number 
is  a  work  of  real  beauty,  not  only 


shoddy  imitators  will  always  com¬ 
plain  ;  cheapness  is  nearly  always 
nasty  ;  but  the  true  artist  has  scarcely 
ever  any  difficulty  in  disposing  of  his 
wares. 

As  teachers  of  boolibinding  these 
two  gentlemen  have  no  equal  in 
London.  The  prizes  and  certificates 
gained  by  the  students  at  the  Cam¬ 
berwell  and  Clerkenwell  technical 
schools  testify  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
masters  of  both  institutes,  and  the 


BOUND  IN  NIGER  MOROCCO.  GOLD  TOOLED  BOTH  SIDES. 
Forw.uidkd  by  W.  D.yney,  Tooled  by  P.  Samyrd,  Students  at  Northampton  Institute,  London. 


Presented  to  the  Duke  of  Connaught  after  the  distribution  of  prizes  and  certiticates,  Nov.  29,  1907. 


externally,  but  internally.  The  text 
of  the  poem  is  produced  in  illuminated 
scrip  of  perfect  colouring,  and  my 
regret  is  that  the  Executive  cannot 
spare  money  to  have  the  whole  thing 
produced  in  colours. 

“  The  Lady  of  Shallot  ”  is  another 
specimen  of  the  same  class,  emanating 
from  the  same  hands,  and  it  is  a  real 
delight  to  turn  over  its  pages.  The 
illuminating  is  perfect.  The  demand 
for  such  high  class  work  is  sufficient 
to  show  that  where  there  is  real  merit 
there  will  always  be  found  people  with 
money  enough  to  pay  for  them.  The 


cordiality  of  the  relations  between 
teacher  and  student  is  a  guarantee  of 
their  success.  The  work  these 
gentlemen  have  already  produced  is 
an  earnest  of  still  further  triumphs 
for  modern  art  binding,  and  we  feel 
sure  that  every  one  of  our  readers 
will  wish  them  success. 

The  copy  of  student.s’  work  produced 
in  this  number  is  a  very  effective 
sp3cimen.  The  forwarding  was  done 
by  a  finisher,  and  the  finishing  by  a 
forwarder — the  result  being  a  complete 
success.  The  book  of  miniature-!,  of 
which  we  produce  a  specimen,  is  also 
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clioiee  in  ilesif  n  aiul  execution.  Apart 
from  the  Liiuling  these  gentlemen 
Ijrodnee  some  of  the  best  illnmirateil 
text  of  the  present  day.  A  visit  to 
their  office  is  a  real  deliglit,  ami  one 
womlers  how  ,sr,ch  work  e^an  he 
produced  nnder  tlie  continnoiis  wear 
ami  tear  of  modern  life.  The  monks 


A  XVI.  CENTURY  BINDING. 

John  Skelton,  poet  laureate  to  King 
Henry  VIII.,  thus  describes  a  volume  he 
was  enraptured  with:  — 

Witli  that  of  the  boke  lozende  were  the  claspes, 
The  margin  was  illumined  al  with  golden  railes. 


THE  REVIVAL  OF  ART  BINDING. 


Borsn  by  S.  SAN(iORsi;i  A\n  6.  SunxiirE. 


and  nuns  of  medieval  times  had  the 
quiet  and  seclusion  of  cloister  and 
cell  ;  the  mind  could  continue  un¬ 
disturbed  the  creations,  the,  fingers 
portray  what  the  brain  pictured,  in 
the  sanctity  of  seclusion ;  but  tlie 
twentieth  century  office  has  neitlier 
quietness  or  seclusion — therefore, 
the  effort  to  create  must  be  greater, 
and  the  result,  in  a  proportionate 
ratio,  a  larger  triumph. 

A.  J  C. 


And  bice  empictured  with  grass-oppes  and 
waspes, 

With  butterttes,  and  fresh  peacocke  tailes, 
Englored  with  flowers,  and  slyme  snayles, 
Envyved  pictures  well  touched  and  quickly. 

It  would  have  made  a  man  hole  that  had  be 
right  sickly, 

To  behold  how  it  was  garnished  and  bound, 
Encoverde  over  with  gold  and  tissue  fine, 

The  clasps  and  bullions  were  worth  a  M  pounde, 
With  balassis  and  carbuncles  the  border  did 
shine 

With  nu.rum  mosaicum  every  other  line. 
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The  reports  we  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  furnish  for  some  time 
past  concerning  the  state  of  our  trade 
have  become  sadly  monotonous.  At 
the  time  of  writing  these  notes  the 
depression  has  reached  an  acute  stage, 
with  little  prospect  of  revival.  The 
following  figures,  taken  from  the 
Labour  Gazette  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
for  May,  will  bring  home  to  our  minds 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation.  It 
will  be  seen  that  trade  generally  is 
bad,  and  that  the  printing  and 
kindred  trades  are  no  exception. 

Dealing  with  268  unions,  with  a 
membership  of  638,237,  7 '5  per  cent 
were  returned  as  unemployed  at  the 
end  of  April,  1908,  as  compared  with 
3 '3  in  the  corresponding  month  of 
last  year. 

In  the  printing  trade — for  the  same 
period — the  increase  of  imemployed 
members  was  from  3 ’8  to  5 ‘5,  whilst 
in  the  bookbinding  industry  the  per¬ 
centage  works  out  at  8-7  as  compared 
with  5'4  a  year  age. 

This  abnormally  large  proportion 
of  out-of-work  members  cannot  be 
viewed  with  other  than  feelings  of 
grave  concern.  The  introduction  of 
labour-saving  machinery  has  con¬ 
tributed  in  no  small  measure  to  this 
state  of  things,  but  there  are  other 
contributory  causes,  against  which 
our  members  should  vigilantly  and 
resolutely  set  themselves. 

The  organisation  of  the  females 
employed  in  the  printing  and  allied 
trades  goes  on  apace.  Unquestionably 
there  is  the  possibility  of  beneficial 
residts  to  the  women  through  com¬ 
bination,  provided  they  are  under 
judicious  and  wise  control. 

The  great  and  all-absorbing  question 
of  the  hour  is  that  of  Old-age  Pensions 
— a  question  that  touches  labour 
interests  so  closely  as  to  call  for  a 
reference  in  these  notes.  Hearts  have 
been  made  glad  by  the  thought  of  life 
being  made  a  little  more  tolerable  to 
some  by  the  addition  of  the  proposed 
pension  to  means  far  too  scanty  to 
live  on.  That  the  age  limit  is  fixed 


too  high  all  will  agree.  The  Labour 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
feel  this  strongly,  and  are  determined 
to  secure  a  modification  if  at  all 
possible,  and  are  bending  all  their 
energies  to  this  end. 

The  number  of  the  sons  of  toil  who 
reach  the  age  of  70  years  is  infini¬ 
tesimally  small.  When  the  Psalmist 
of  Old  said  “  The  days  of  our  years 
are  three  score  years  and  ten,”  the 
factory  and  mill  system  had  not 
reared  its  pernicious  head ;  the  pace 
of  the  worker  had  not  been  set  by 
fast  running  machines ;  life  was  not 
the  nerve-shattering,  strenuous  thing 
it  is  now. 

The  scheme,  even  with  this  un¬ 
satisfactory  condition,  is  of  the  utmost 
significance  and  value.  It  is  the 
expressed  obligation  of  the  State  to 
make  provision  for  its  aged  poor. 

It  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction 
to  note  how  consistently  the  Labour 
forces  in  Parliament  identify  them¬ 
selves  with  all  those  measures  that 
are  calculated  to  serve  the  material 
and  moral  well-being  of  the  people, 
this  is  so  in  an  especial  manner  where 
the  interest  of  the  child  life  of  our 
country  is  concerned.  The  Free  Meal 
Bill  is  fresh  in  our  minds.  There  is 
also  The  Childrens’  Bill,  or  The 
Childrens’  Charter  as  it  is  called,  with 
its  many  beneficent  provisions.  The 
following  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  : — 
It  is  made  an  offence  for  a  pawn¬ 
broker  to  take  a  pledge  from  a  child 
under  the  age  of  16  years.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  moral 
and  physical  injury  done  to  children 
of  tender  years  by  the  law  as  it  now 
stands.  The  writer  has  seen  them 
crowding  outside  the  pawnshop,  side 
by  side  with  adults  of  dissipated 
character,  sometimes  sent  to  pledge 
their  own  clothes,  by  inebriate  mothers, 
whilst  they  have  had  to  go  about  in 
inclement  weather  ill-clad  and  shoeless. 

May  the  number  of  men  who  are 
willing  to  shield  the  children  from 
these  and  other  social  wrongs,  be 
multiplied. — W.  H.  D. 


THOMAS  NELSON  AND  SONS,  EDINBURGH. 
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New  Factory  where  the  “Nelson  Library’’  is  Produced. 
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BY  D.  BALSILLIE,  EDINBURGH. 


The  ever-increasing  tendency  to 
cheapen  books  is  a  matter  of 
serious  concern  to  all  who  are  engaged 
in  bookbinding.  It  indicates  the 
passing  away  of  old-time  methods, 
when  a'l-round  skill  on  the  part  of  the 
individual  workman  was  essential,  and 
it  proclaims  the  introduction  of  the 
factory  system  of  division  of  labour, 
with  the  perfecting  of  machinery  and 
the  simplifying  of  process.  The  skilled 
workman  naturally  clings  to  the  old 
and  sighs  for  the  return  of  the  past ; 
but  he  is  nevertheless  interested  in  the 
new  process  of  manufacture,  because 
he  realises  that  the  new  system  has 
grown  upon  us  and  has  come  to  stay. 
The  most  striking  example  of  this 
industrial  revolution  in  the  book¬ 
binding  trade  has  been  presented  by 
the  new  works  of  Messr  ■.  Thomas 
Nelson  and  Sons,  Parkside,  Edinburgh, 
which  have  been  in  operation  for 
about  a  year.  Our  best  thanks  are 
due  to  Messrs.  Nelson  for  their  kind¬ 
ness  in  granting  permission  to  publish 
this  article  and  for  supplying  the 
information  upon  which  it  is  based. 
By  so  doing  they  initiate  us  into  the 
secret  of  how  mechanical  efficiency 
and  ideal  organisation  have  made  for 
quantity,  quality,  and  cheapness  in 
book  production.  It  is  not,  however, 
intended  that  a  scientific  description 
of  the  various  mechanical  devices 
should  be  given,  but  rather  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  results  and  the  methods 
adopted  in  obtaining  them.  In  this 
way  it  is  hoped  to  convey  a  general 
idea  of  how  an  up-to-date  book  factory 
is  conducted. 

Messrs.  Nelson’s  new  factory,  built 
specially  for  the  production  of  the 
Nelson  Sevenpenny  Copyright  Library 
and  similar  cheap  productions,  has 
been  described  as  the  most  up-to-date 
book  factory  in  the  world,  including 
America,  where  factory  organisation 
has  probably  reached  its  zenith.  Its 
mechanical  wonders  have  been  the 
topic  of  conversation  throughout  the 
bookbinding  trade,  making  some 


curious,  others  sceptical.  A  visit, 
however,  will  prove  that  the  mechan¬ 
ical  arrangements  are  approaching 
perfection,  and  must  have  been  the 
result  of  years  of  close  study,  patient 
experimenting,  and  clear  foresight. 
The  building,  too,  has  been  specially 
designed  to  suit  the  machinery  and 
the  nature  of  the  work,  and  may  be 
considered  part  of  the  whole  scheme. 
It  stands  in  a  pleasant  garden  of  turf 
and  shrubs,  between  the  old  building 
of  Parkside  Works  and  the  King’s 
Parle,  with  “  Arthur’s  Seat  ”  in  the 
background,  and  its  architecture  is  of 
the  packing-case  order — a  great  oblong 
building  of  two  storeys,  constructed 
on  the  ferro-concrete  principle,  with 
fiat  roof  and  scores  of  huge  windows 
enframing  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
acre  of  glass.  It  is  a  solid  mass  of 
steel  and  concrete  and  is  perfectly 
fireproof. 

On  entering  the  little  hall  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  building,  you  see  to 
the  right  and  left  well-equipped  cloak¬ 
rooms  for  women  and  men  respectively, 
one  of  the  signs  of  the  firm’s  thought¬ 
fulness  for  the  comfort  and  convenience 
of  their  workers  which  is  everywhere 
apparent  and  well  sustained.  One 
storey  up  you  enter  the  machine-room, 
and  are  at  once  struck  by  its  spacious¬ 
ness,  its  cleanliness,  and  the  purity  of 
its  atmosphere.  A  perfect  flood  of 
light  pours  in  through  the  many 
windows  and  is  reflected  by  white¬ 
washed  walls  and  ceiling.  There  are 
no  imsightly  partitions  to  shut  off  the 
view,  no  overhead  shafting  and  belting 
to  harbour  dust  and  spoil  the  beauty 
of  the  place,  and  the  air  is  not  only 
purified  by  being  drawn  through 
screens  of  running  water  by  electric 
suction  fans  which  are  placed  on  the 
roof,  but  it  is  cooled  or  heated,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  season  of  the  year,  before 
being  distributed  over  the  factory. 
Under  such  conditions  the  lives  of  the 
workers  cannot  fail  to  be  healthy  and 
happy,  and  the  output  of  work  very 
much  increased.  At  the  far  end  of 
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this  ri)Oiii  tliere  is  a  ladder  leading 
down  to  a  long,  low.  tunnel-shaped 
compartment,  which  is  completely 
tilled  with  starting  gear,  motors, 
suction  pumps,  and  the  other  com¬ 
plicated  accessories  of  electric  power. 
Th’s  compartment  might  be  termed 
the  nerve  centre  of  this  wonderful 
place.  Here  converge  the  many  miles 
of  electric  wires  which  convey  the  life 
and  energy  of  this  organism  to  its 
many  limbs  in  the  form  of  driving 
power  or  illumination.  Here,  also, 
every  machine  at  work  is  indicated 


ousted  Hat-bed  machines  in  the  print¬ 
ing  of  all  large  newspapers,  they  are 
not  in  common  use  for  book  printing. 
Here,  however,  these  six  fast-running 
rotary  printing  machines  are  doing 
the  work  with  the  greatest  satisfaction. 
At  each  revolution  of  the  cylinder 
ninety-six  pages  receive  their  im¬ 
pression.  The  printed  sheets  are  then 
cut  by  the  same  machine  and  folded 
into  three  sections  or  signatiu’es  of 
thirty-two  pages  and  delivered  ready 
for  the  next  operation.  They  are  then 
placed  into  long  troughs  which  extend 


The  “  (1.vthehin<;  "  Machine. 


by  a  light  which  clicks  out  the  moment 
the  machine  above  is  stopped.  With 
another  click  the  starting  lever  slowly 
rises  and  the  light  glows  again  as  the 
machine  resumes  its  actiA'ity.  Every 
flicker  of  the  lights  communicates  what 
is  going  on  above,  and  nothing  is  more 
emblematic  of  the  whole  scheme  of 
th"  place  than  the  concentration  of 
machine  control  in  this  spot. 

Returning  again  to  the  manu¬ 
facturing  floor,  you  see  side  by  side 
six  rotary  printing  machines,  which 
occupy  the  full  breadth  of  the  room  at 
its  extreme  end.  Though  rotary 
printing  machines  have  completely 


from  each  rotary  machine  half  way'up 
the  room,  and  are  conveyed  to  the 
gathering  machine  by  an  arrangement 
of  slowly  moving  chains.  When  this 
operation  is  completed,  the  ink  is  dry 
and  the  sheets  are  ready  to  be  made 
up  into  books.  Conveniently  placed 
by  the  side  of  the  trough  containing 
signature  one  stands  a  novel  and 
interesting  machine  called  the  end- 
papering  machine.  This  machine, 
with  a  web  of  paper  attached  to  it, 
folds  and  cuts  the  end  papers  the 
jjroper  size,  and  by  a  clever  arrange¬ 
ment  of  lever,  clutch,  and  dredge 
chain,  the  end-paper  and  frontispiece 
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are  pasted,  brought  together,  and 
attached.  Meanwhile  a  similar  opera¬ 
tion  is  going  on  by  the  side  of  the 
trough  containing  the  last  signature 
of  the  book.  These  signatures  are 
then  replaced  in  their  respective 
troughs  prior  to  being  automatically 
gathered  and  collated. 

At  the  end  of  each  of  the  drying 
troughs  you  see  a  metal  plate  rising 
and  falling.  This  indicates  that  the 
gathering  and  collating  machine  is  in 
operation.  By  means  of  air  suction 


trough  and  drop  •.  it  into  its  respective 
channel,  which  m  ans,  in  actual  opera¬ 
tion,  that  a  book,  gathered  and 
collated,  is  produced  with  every  throb 
of  the  machine,  and  as  it  works  at  a 
high  rate  of  speed,  the  number  of 
books  thus  gathered,  collated,  and 
passed  on  per  hour,  without  a  hand 
ever  touching  them,  is  simply  mar¬ 
vellous.  These  gathered  sheets,  as 
they  emerge  from  the  parallel  channels, 
are  by  means  of  a  lever  and  cam  shot 
into  another  gutter  fitted  with  moving 


“  C.\.siNo-iN  ’’  Machine. 


each  metal  plate  seizes  a  sheet  as  it 
-rises,  and  by  the  admission  of  air  as 
it  descends  it  drops  this  sheet  into  a 
channel  below,  where,  by  an  arrange¬ 
ment  of  moving  chains  and  steel  rods, 
it  starts  a  transverse  journey  across 
the  room,  picking  up  its  fellows  as  it 
goes.  Below  the  first  plate  there  is 
one  channel ;  below  the  second,  two  ; 
below  the  third,  three ;  and  so  on, 
until  at  the  end  of  the  journey  all  the 
sheets  are  collected  together  in  parallel 
channels.  Every  movement  of  the 
metal  plates  draws  a  sheet  out  of  every 


chains,  which  convey  them  to  the 
sewing  machines.  There  is  no  pause  ; 
no  carrying  of  the  work  from  one  part 
to  another.  The  mechanical  con¬ 
veyers  do  all  the  fetching  and  carry¬ 
ing.  After  the  books  are  sewn  in  the 
Smyth  sewing  machines  they  are 
placed  on  a  conveyer  and  off  they  go 
to  the  cutting  machine,  where  the 
cutter  places  them  in  position  on  a 
kind  of  turntable,  and  three  merciless 
knives  trim  their  edges.  Back  into 
the  conveyer  go  the  trimmed  books, 
and  presently  they  come  to  the  hand 
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of  the  next  operator,  who  puts  tliem 
thi’ough  the  rounding  and  backing 
machine,  and  from  there  into  a  narrow 
slot,  where  they  are  carried  under  a 
roller  which  glues  the  back,  and  then 
under  a  piece  of  mull  which  is  auto¬ 
matically  cut  to  the  size,  properly 
placed,  and  tightened  on.  In  a 
moment  the  lined  book  is  on  another 


width  of  the  case  required  is  placed  on 
the  machine.  This  passes  over  a 
gluing  roller  and  into  the  machine, 
which  places  the  boards  in*  proper 
position,  cuts  the  lining  for  the  back 
of  the  case  to  the  required  length  and 
breadth  from  a  paper  reel,  and  places 
it  accvrrately.  It  then  cuts  the  cloth 
cover  to  the  required  size,  lops  off  the 


Zii;-/.A<i  Shoot  roll  Dklivmuno  Books  to  Packkk. 


conveyer,  moving  _^to  the  final  stages 
of  its  manufacture.  Meanwhile,  the 
cover  or  case-making  machines  are 
rimning  at  top  speed,  producing  better 
work  and  of  a  more  imiform  size  than 
is  generally  the  case  when  this  work 
is  done  by  hand.  A  close  inspection 
will  show  these  machines  to  be  marvels 
of  ingenuity.  A  roll  of  cloth  of  the 


corners,  and  folds  over  the  edges  of 
the  cloth.  This  machine  operates  on 
a  continuous  row  of  cases  and  deli\  ers 
them  just  as  rapidly  as  an  attendant 
can  run  them  through  a  mangle  and 
then  place  them  on  a  conveyi  r,  which 
transports  them  to  a  table,  where  they 
are  “  laid  on  ”  with  gold  leaf,  and 
thence  to  the  blocking  presses,  where 
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they  are  impressed  with  a  beautiful 
design.  One  of  these  blocking  presses 
is  built  on  the  rotary  principle,  is  a 
self-feeder,  and  runs  at  a  surprising 
speed.  Every  single  operation  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  case,  with  the 
exception  of  the  “  laying-on  ”  of  gold 
(which  is  done  by  hand),  is  performed 
by  the  most  up-to-date  machinery. 

The  finished  cases  are  next  carried 
to  the  casing-in  machine,  which  fixes 
book  and  cover  together.  A  pile  of 
cases  is  placed  on  the  machine,  and 
one  by  one  they  are  pushed  forward 
from  the  bottom  of  the  pile,  auto¬ 
matically  rounded  in  the  backs,  and 
placed  exactly  over  a  book  which  has 
been  thrust  through  a  slot  by  the 
operator,  and  automatically  lowered 
into  the  machine  to  receive  a  coating 
of  paste.  As  the  book  rises,  the 
operator  lifts  book  and  case  together 
out  of  the  machine  and  places  the  now 
finished  volume  on  another  conveyer, 
which  carries  it  along  to  the  hydraulic 
presses.  In  a  few  minutes  you  may 
gaze  upon  a  pressful  of  beautiful 
volumes  manufactured  and  finished  in 
the  short  space  of  half-an-hoiu. 

Now  we  descend  to  the  lower  floor, 
most  of  which  is  given  up  to  the 
storage  of  raw  material  and  finished 
books  and  to  packing.  Here,  how¬ 
ever,  the  cloth-slitting  and  straw-board 
cutting  machines  are  preparing  new 
material  for  the  machine-room,  which 
i  s  conveyed  to  the  floor  above  on 
miniature  elevators.  The  thing  of 
most  interest  on  this  flat  is  a  zig-zag 
shoot,  down  which  a  constant  stream 
of  books  is  pouring.  As  you  listen  to 
the  perpetual  pit-pat  of  the  books  as 
they  drop  from  one  arm  of  the  shoot 
to  the  other,  you  begin  to  realise  the 
enormous  output  of  the  great  machine 
above,  and  to  appreciate  the  skill,  the 
ingenuity,  and  the  enterprise  every¬ 
where  exhibited.  But,  above  and 
beyond  all  this,  you  are  filled  with  an 
admiration  for  the  great  conception  of 
a  series  of  intricate  operations,  co¬ 
ordinated,  regulated,  and  controlled 
as  a  single  machine  adapted  to  a  single 
purpose.  Every  movement  of  wheel, 
crank,  and  chain  contributes  in  proper 
proportion  to  a  steady  supply  of 
finished  books.  Continuously,  steadily, 
without  a  moment’s  waste  of  time  or 
a  scrap  of  wasted  energy,  the  work 
advances  both  speedily  and  inevitably 
towards  the  shoot,  down  which  it 
slides  ready  to  be  packed  and  sent  off 


to  all  parts  of  the  country  where  there 
is  an  ever-increasing  demand  for  it. 

And  now  the  secret  of  how  it  is  done 
stands  revealed — a  factory,  a  living 
organism  indeed,  designed  for  one 
single  purpose  from  its  very  founda¬ 
tion  ;  stocked  with  the  most  up-to-date 
machinery,  which  is  co-ordinated  and 
controlled  as  one  unit  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  one  class  of  work  ;  with  an 
atmosphere  which  is  pure  and  healthy 
and  an  unlimited  supply  of  light — 
these  are  the  conditions  under  which 
an  artistic  volume  of  modern  fiction, 
well  bound,  under  fair  labour  con¬ 
ditions,  can  be  produced  profitably  at 
the  astonishingly  low  price  of  7d.  j 

Of  the  twelve  types  of  machines  in 
operation  here,  only  two  are  in  common 
use  in  this  country  ;  three  others  are 
the  first  of  their  kind  installed  ;  and 
the  remaining  seven  are  specially 
designed,  patented,  and  constructed 
by  Messrs.  Nelson  themselves.  Surely, 
then,  this  factory  may  be  called 
unique,  and  its  establishment  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  rapid  and 
cheap  production  of  books. 


We  desire  our  members  to  feel  that  this  page  is 
entirely  their  own;  by  using  it  frequently  for 
asking  and  answering  questions  relating  to  the 
trade^  they  can  in  many  ways  help  each  other. 


WE  have  been  compelled  through 
lack  of  space  to  omit  from  the 
present  issue  several  of  our  usual  fea¬ 
tures  The  “Famous  Binders”  series 
will  be  resumed  in  No.  19.  Mr.  George 
A.  Stephen,  of  the  St.  Pancras  Public 
Libraries,  London,  who  has  already  con¬ 
tributed  several  interesting  articles  to 
our  journal,  commences  in  the  present 
number  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  on 
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“Machine  Sewing”  The  articles  will 
he  illustrated  with  diagrams. 

The  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club,  17, 
Savile  Row,  W.,  is  at  present  exhibiting 
a  remarkable  collection  of  rare  and 
beautiful  manuscripts  and  illuminated 
books.  There  are  examples  from  Prance, 
Italy,  and  the  Netherlands ;  but  the 
main  interest  of  the  exhibition  centres 
in  the  exceptionally  fine  specimens  of 
English  workmanship  in  the  collection. 
More  than  eighty  works  by  English 
illuminators  are  shown,  and  they  date 
from  the  tenth  century  to  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth.  Amongst  other  striking 
examples  are  the  Benedictional  of  St. 
jEthelwold,  the  Bury  St.  Edmunds  New 
Testament,  the  Hereford  Gospels,  the 
Bede  from  Ramsey,  and  the  outline 
drawings  in  the  AValtham  St.  Aldhelm. 
The  exhibition  will  remain  open  until 
July  19th. 

Vis.tor.'  to  the  Franco-Briti.sh 
Exhibition  at  Shejdrerd’s  Bush  will 
have  an  o]5portunity  of  judging  of 
the  kind  of  progress  that  is  being 
made  by  the  students  at  the  various 
technical  classes  for  bookbinders.  In 
the  educational  section  there  are  many 
examples  of  students’  work.  The 
London  and  Manchester  technical 
schools  each  have  excellent  exam|)les 
of  bookbinding  amongst  their  other 
exhibits. 

Some  French  medal  glues  contain 
a  large  amount  of  boracic  acid  which 
is  doubtless  put  in  as  a  preservative, 
and  also  to  ])revent  noxious  odours. 
Thi&  acid  has  a  most  detrimental 
effect  on  glue  brushes  ;  most  of  us 
have  suffered  much  tribulation  in 
consequence  of  bristles  loosening 
breaking  off  on  our  work.  Alany  good 
brushes  are  condenmed,  and  the  brush- 
maker  in  some  instances  blamed  for 
a  fault  for  which  he  is  in  no  way 
responsible. — M  .  H.  A.,  Worcester. 

Air.  J.  S.  Hewitt  Bates,  teacher  of 
bookbinding  at  the  Leicester  Municipal 
School  of  Art,  gave  a  lecture  on  “  The 
Decoration  of  Extra-bound  Books  ” 
to  the  Association  of  Library  .Assis¬ 
tants,  on  Mor.day,  Al.-'.y  2otii.  The 
lecture  was  given  at  the  Manchester 
School  of  Technology,  and  was  illus¬ 
trated  by  numej-ous  lantern  slides. 

.ANSWERS. 

E.  H.vmmond  is  not  the  first  gilder 
by  any  means  who  has  found  himself 
in  difficulties  when  trying  to  gild  edges 
of  so-called  “  art  paper.”  In  such 
ca.ses  I  have  found  the  following  i-ules 


fairly  successful: — (1)  Fan  out  the 
leaves  well,  and  dust  well  with  [pow¬ 
dered  borax  before  cutting.  (2)  Avoid 
using  glaire,  simply  use  clean  water 
for  laying  on  gold,  the  edges  them¬ 
selves  contain  adhesive  matter  enough. 
In  all  other  resjpects  proceed  in  the 
usual  way. — "  Optimist.” 

QUERIES. 

Can  any  reader  inform  me  of  the 
address  of  a  firm  that  supjjlies  the 
jilain  silk  riband  known  as  “  Church 
Lace,”  such  as  is  used  for  markers 
and  book-ties  ? — “  Inquirer.” 

I  would  like  to  get  a  recipe  for 
making  a  good  gelatine  size  suitable 
for  show  cards,  &e.  Can  any  reader 
oblige  ? — O.  W. 


PDEANCII'®^ 
i^C022E5^'« 
POMDEnCEl 


Note. — Branch  correspondents  are  requested  to 
report  onhi  those  items  of  information  which  are 
of  general  interest  to  our  members.  Will  they  also 
remember  that  space  is  limited,  and  therefore 
necessary  that  they  gine  all  their  information  in 
as  brief  a  form  as  possible 


Aberdeen. — Trarle  is  rather  quiet  here 
meantime,  in  some  places  very  flat  indeed. 
For  some  time  back  employment  has  been  at 
a  dead  level,  with  no  sign  of  the  proverbial 
pendulum  swinging  either  way.  But  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  business  will  brighten  up  soon, 
as  we  have  two  young  finishers  out  just  now, 
a  most  unusual  thing  for  this  branch. — J.  S. 
Strachan. 

Barrow. — Trade  is  just  moderate,  but  all 
our  pnembers  are  fully  employed.  The  ship¬ 
building  trade  is  only  fair  ;  the  iron  and  steel 
trade  is  very  bad  ;  and  the  steel  works  ^  are 
closed,  and  have  been  for  some  time.  This  is 
causing  great  distress  in  the  towm.  What  with 
the  lockout  at  the  shipyards  and  other  troubles, 
things  are  not  so  bright  as  we  should  like  them 
to  be. — M.  I)odd. 

Bath. — Trade  has  been  fairly  brisk  during 
the  past  quarter.  We  have  had  a  visit  from 
our  Chief  Secretary  for  the  purpose  of  organ¬ 
ising  the  district,  and  with  a  view  of  securing 
a  general  recognition  of  a  minimum  rate  of 
30s.  per  week.  This  has  practically  been 
accomplished,  although  the  methods  employed 
by  the  C.E.  in  bringing  about  this  result  pro¬ 
voked  some  hostility  from  the  Bath  members, 
yet  it  was  decided  to  accept  their  decision  and 
await  results.  I  believe  it  will  strengthen  our 
position  in  time.  .Already  we  have  induced 
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five  non-unionists  to  join  us  and  added  two 
members  from  other  branches,  whilst  in  our 
next  report  we  hope  to  announce  further 
additions. — W.  Green. 

Cardiff. — Trade  has  been  very  quiet 
during  last  quarter,  and  the  outlook  is  not 
very  promising.  I  have  nothing  of  interest 
to  report  with  one  exception,  viz.,  we  are 
to  have  a  Labour  candidate  at  the  next 
General  Election  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Jose,  of 
the  Boilermakers’  Union,  and  a  gratifying 
feature  of  his  selection  was  the  conference 
being  unanimous,  although  we  had  several 
good  men  to  choose  from. — H.  Hall. 

Derby. — It  is  with  regret  that  I  make  out 
my  report  for  the  past  quarter,  because  trade 
is  bad.  The  majority  of  our  members  are 
working  short  time,  whilst  several  of  them 
are  at  present  seeking  fortune  further  afield. 
I  should  Uke  secretaries  of  branches  where 
trade  is  brisk  to  note  that  we  have  several  good 
binders  on  the  books. — S.  R.  Spreckley. 

Darlington. — Trade  here  continues  fair. 
All  members  are  fully  employed  at  present,  and 
I  hope  for  a  continuation  of  the  present  state 
of  trade.  With  the  great  engineering  crisis 
settled  the  outlook  would  be  much  brighter. — 
P.  Dickinson. 

Dublin. — Trade  continues  very  bad  here, 
all  branches  being  affected.  The  Irish  Trades 
Congress  will  meet  in  Belfast  during  Whit-week 
and  we  are  sending  a  delegate  to  represent  the 
branch. — B,.  Burke. 

Edinburgh. — Trade  is  as  bad  as  ever, 
and  the  unemployed  problem  is  pressing 
lieavily  on  us  all,  a  large  number  being  signed 
out  and  still  without  work,  while  one  or  two 
have  had  to  seek  relief  at  farm  work  from  the 
Distress  Committee,  who  have  acquired  a  farm 
outside  the  city.  The  MacNiven  and  Cameron 
case  still  drags  along,  and  help  from  the  P.  & 
K.T.  Federation,  although  promised  many 
months  ago,  is  being  despaired  of  owing  to  the 
obstinacy  of  the  local  Typographical  Society. 
A  joint  deputation  from  the  branch  and  Trades 
Council  approached  the  Public  Library  Com¬ 
mittee  regarding  low  prices  paid  for  their 
binding,  and,  although  the  matter  is  not 
definitely  settled,  we  have  been  promised  the 
insertion  of  a  fair  wage  clause  in  all  future 
contracts.  The  first  business  meeting  of  the 
newly-formed  Scottish  District  Council  will  be 
held  in  Edinburgh  on  June  27th,  when  the 
question  of  a  national  forward  movement  will 
be  discussed. — .Tames  Campbell. 

Fife  District. — I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
trade  has  been  very  dull  during  the  quarter 
in  this  district. — W.  Finnie. 

Halifax. — Trade  here  is  very  quiet,  though 
we  have  had  only  one  member  signing.  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  a  local  branch  of  the  P.  & 
K.T.F.  is  now  an  established  fact,  and 
sincerely  hope  tliat  a  better  feeling  will  now 
exist  between  tlie  different  sections  than  has 
been  the  case  in  the  past, — C.  Midgley. 

Hanley, — Trade  in  the  Potteries  District 
is  fair  at  present.  In  connection  with  the 
local  federation,  the  13th  annual  “  smoker  ” 
was  held  in  Hanley  on  March  16th,  The  com¬ 
pany  was  a  large  and  representative  one,  and 
was  presided  over  by  Mr.  J.  Morris,  ex -president 
of  the  N.S.  Trades  Council.  The  guest  of  the 
evening  was  Mr.  G.  D.  Kelley,  J.P.,  M.P.  for 
S.-W.  Manchester.  Mr.  J.  Marsland,  in  pro¬ 
posing  the  toast  of  “  The  N.P.  &  K.T.F.,” 
said  in  the  course  of  his  speech  that  he  was 
somewhat  afraid  that  in  the  past  we  had  paid 
too  much  attention  to  the  units  and  not 
sufficient  attention  to  the  concrete  whole,  but, 
as  far  as  the  local  federation  was  concerned, 
it  was  not  one  composed  of  fractions  but  was 


a  united  whole.  (Applause.)  Mr.  G.  D. 
Kelley,  in  responding,  in  a  long  and  brilliant 
speech,  outlined  the  history  of  the  federation. 
He  hoped  the  48  hours  week  proposal  would 
be  brought  foiward  without  in  any  sense 
disturbing  the  harmonious  relations  at  present 
existing  between  employers  and  the  federa¬ 
tion.  I  am  glad  to  inform  you  that  a  Labour 
Party  has  now  been  formed  in  North  Staffs., 
and  hope  to  let  you  know  more  about  same 
next  Journal. — Thos.  E.  Caley. 

Huddersfield. — Trade  is  very  quiet  just 
now.  Two  members  are  signing  the  book  and 
two  more  will  be  signing  next  week.  This  is 
more  than  have  been  out  for  a  long  time.  The 
local  P.  &  K.T.F.  is  at  present  engaged  in 
issuing  a  fair  list.  With  that  exception,  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  anything  happening. — 
J.  W.  Biierley. 

Hyde. — Trade  has  been  rather  quiet  this 
quarter  and  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of 
improvement.  On  May  20th  the  employers 
and  employes  of  Messrs.  Cartwright  and 
Rattray  Limited  presented  a  marble  timepiece 
to  Mr.  B.  Barlow,  one  of  our  oldest  members, 
who  has  left  the  trade.  Mr.  Barlow  was 
employed  by  the  above  firm  for  25  years. — 
H.  Winterbottom. 

Hull. — Trade  is  not  very  brisk  with  us  ; 
have  two  men  out,  one  stationery  binder  and 
the  other  letterpress,  but  do  not  let  us  be 
downhearted,  summer  time  is  coming,  and  is 
always  regarded  as  a  slack  time  of  the  year. 
Was  pleased  the  Editor  in  last  Journal  called 
the  attention  of  members  to  the  work — “  The 
Book  :  Its  Histoi-y  and  Developments,”  and 
I  would  urge  all  young  members  of  our  trade 
to  read  it  carefully  and  give  it  their  careful 
attention,  there  is  much  to  learn  from  it. 
The  public  libraries  will  be  sure  to  have  a 
copy,  if  so,  get  it  out. — F.  Drewery. 

Leeds. — Trade  has  fallen  off  and  we  have 
several  members  signing.  The  National 
Society  of  Operative  Printers’  Assistants  has 
organised  the  females  here,  and  a  serious 
dispute  (which  at  one  time  appeared  likely 
to  involve  all  sections  of  the  local  federation) 
has  taken  place.  It  originated  at  a  firm 
where  (it  was  alleged)  systematic  deduction 
from  the  earnings  of  the  girls  had  been  made, 
who  by  way  of  protest  ceased  work  without 
giving  the  usual  notice.  The  situation  was 
rendered  more  acute  by  the  action  of  the 
girls  in  three  of  our  largest  firms  coming  out 
in  sympathy  with  their  fellow-members. 
Matters  were  further  complicated  by  other 
firms  in  lending  assistance  to  the  employers 
in  dispute,  which  resulted  in  the  lockout  of 
twenty-five  members  of  our  federation,  com¬ 
prising  bookbinders,  letterpress  printers,  and 
lithographers.  This  led  to  the  intervention 
of  the  National  Printing  and  Kindred  Trades 
Federation ;  a  conference  with  the  local 
Association  of  Employers  was  held,  and  a 
settlement  arrived  at. — J.  W.  Vollans. 

Letchworth. — At  the  time  of  writing 
trade  is  good,  several  shops  working 
overtime.  During  the  early  spring  one  shop 
experienced  a  little  slackness,  but  I  am  glad 
to  say  is  now  brisk.  Since  the  last  report 
several  minor  encroachments  have  been  made, 
but  with  timely  action  by  the  various  shop 
secretaries  in  reporting  the  same  to  the  Associa¬ 
tion  Committee,  I  am  pleased  to  say  all  have 
been  removed  immediately.  The  local  associa¬ 
tion  of  all  members  of  the  various  societies  is 
now  working  very  satisfactorily,  and  it  is 
througli  this  medium  we  are  able  to  meet  our 
employers  immediately.  At  this  time  of  the 
year  one  sees  the  Garden  City  at  its  best,  and 
a  walk  through  the  country  lanes  or  an  hour 
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on  the  garden  must  be  intinitely  Iretter  than 
the  same  hour  spent  in  a  crowded  workman’s 
train,  as  was  the  lot  of  most  of  our  members 
prior  to  coming  to  Letcliworth. — (ieo.  Newman. 

Liverpool. — I  regret  to  report  that  trade 
here  is  very  bad.  We  have  an  unusually  large 
number  of  members  signing,  and  sincerely  hope 
for  a  revival. — Thos.  H.  Southall. 

London. — Tlie  depression  in  our  trade 
continues,  and  little  hope  is  given  of  lightening 
or  brightening  up.  It  is  proverbially  difficult 
to  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow’s  ear,  and  it 
is  about  equally  difficult  to  make  a  “  bright 
report  ”  out  of  dead  dulness — that  is  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Sam  Weller.  'Fhe  only  consolation 
obtainable  is  in  the  fact  that  it  is  all  round 
alike,  no  single  section  of  the  trade  having 
any  particular  right  to  grumble.  ’Die  Book¬ 
binders’  Pension  and  Asylum  Society  held  a 
”  Special  Appeal  ”  Banquet  at  the  Holborn 
Restaurant  on  May  13th.  There  was  a  large, 
influential,  and  pleasant  company,  presided 
over  by  Mr.  Hubert  Longman  (Longman’s, 
(ireen,  and  Longman’s).  'I'he  “  Appeal  ”  was 
eloquently  and  wittily  made  by  the  Chairman, 
the  result  being  a  respectable  sum  of  con¬ 
siderably  over  £2,l)0U  subscribed  or  guaranteed 
at  the  table.  The  object  is — as  expressed  by 
the  Chairman — to  enable  the  society  to  fulfil 
its  duty,  and  find  a  haven  of  rest  for  every 
worn-out  member  of  the  trade,  male  or  female, 
wIlo  is  compelled  by  age  and  infirmity  to  seek 
a  refuge  in  their  latter  days.  It  was  cheering 
to  find  our  trade  employers  so  earnestly  at 
work  in  such  a  cause,  and  that  at  least  sends 
one  bright  shaft  down  upon  a  dull  picture. — 
P.  E.  Powell. 

Manchester. — Trade  here,  for  the  last 
three  months,  has  been  the  worst  in  my 
experience.  'To  the  regret  of  the  printing 
and  kindred  trades,  Mr.  G.  D.  Kelley  will 
not  contest  the  Parliamentary  division  again, 
owing  to  the  coiuiition  of  his  health.  When 
will  our  union  rise  to  the  occasion,  and  send 
one  of  our  members  to  Parliament,  as  other 
branches  of  the  kindred  trades  have  ’? — John 
Dixon. 

Newpokt. — The  Newport  and  District  P.  & 
K.'T.F.  held  its  secoml  annual  meeting  on 
May  9th,  Mr.  G.  D.  Kelley,  M.P.,  attending. 
'There  was  also  present  Mr.  J.  Elias  (Cardiff). 
About  thirty  delegates  of  the  'T.A.,  who  were 
meeting  in  Newport,  sat  down  to  dinner  with 
us.  After  all  had  done  justice  to  a  substantial 
spread,  the  Chairman  (Councillor  Chas.  Thomas) 
declared  the  tax  off  tobacco.  Inspiring 
addresses  were  delivered  by  Mr.  G.  D.  Kelley, 
M.P.,  Mr.  J.  Elias,  Mr.  Peter  Wright  (a  local 
Labour  member),  Mr.  W.  H.  Moulton  (secretary 
of  the  local  federation),  and  Mr.  F.  Heath 
(secretary  of  the  Newport  'Trades  Council). 
An  enjoyable  programme  was  gone  through, 
and  a  good  meeting  brought  to  a  close  with 
the  singing  of  “  Auld  Lang  Syne.” — A. 
Williams. 

Newcastle. — 'Trade  here  during  the  past 
(luarter  has  been  fairly  good,  considering  the 
great  depression  prevailing  owing  to  one  of 
the  greatest  struggles  in  trade-unionism  to 
uphold  the  living  wage  in  the  shipbuilding 
industry.  The  men  of  the  North  have  fought 
well,  and  only  knuckle  down  through  an  out¬ 
side  voting  power.  'The  new  local  federation 
is  now  in  full  swing,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr, 
.1.  Sinclair,  president  (Bookbinders),  Mr. 
Buckley,  secretary  (Lithos.),  and  Mr.  Lewis 
(Typos.).  A  very  useful  meeting  was  held  on 
May  15th. — J.  Meldrum. 

Nottingham. — Trade  is  bad  here  just  now. 
It  is  very  unusual  for  us  to  have  so  many  sign¬ 


ing  for  so  long  together ;  still  we  cannot 
always  expect  to  be  up  to  the  neck  ;  a  little 
patience  and  all  will  be  well.  We  are  looking 
forward  with  especial  interest  to  the  forth¬ 
coming  'Trades  Union  Congress,  wliich  is  to 
be  held  in  our  beautiful  city  in  September 
next.  We  are  expecting  to  have  a  good 
time. — H.  Cavers. 

Oxford. — 'Trade  during  the  past  quarter 
has  been  rather  quiet.  One  forwarder  has 
been  signing  the  book.  'There  has  been  some 
difficulty  and  a  little  unpleasantness  occasioned 
whilst  engaged  in  a  much-needed  effort  to- 
readjust  the  wages  and  hours  in  one  firm  here. 
However,  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  a 
satisfactory  and  friendly  settlement. — L.  Levitt. 

Plymouth. — 'Trade  here  during  the  last 
quarter  has  been  fairly  brisk,  and  there  is  every 
prospect  of  it  continuing  so.  'The  local 
branches  of  the  kindred  trades  have  had 
under  consideration  for  some  time  past  the 
proposal  to  undertake  organising  work  in 
Exeter,  with  the  result  that  the  Plymouth 
secretaries  of  the  'T.A.,  Litho.  Society,  and  our 
own  society  held  a  well-attended  meeting  at 
Exeter  on  May  16th.  We  found  the  trades 
at  a  very  low  ebb  there,  but  with  a  little  hard 
work  we  think  things  may  be  made  a  good 
deal  better.  We  hope  before  another  quarter 
to  have  a  good  report  to  send. — W.  Norrish. 

Preston. — Trade  is  only  moderate  at 
present,  but  hope  it  will  soon  change  for  the 
better. — D.  Kenua. 

Rochdale.— Trade  is  very  quiet  here  and 
is  likely  to  remain  so  for  some  time.  'The 
short  time  in  the  cotton  industry  affects  us 
very  much,  and  until  it  booms  again  we  can 
only  expect  trade  to  be  quiet.  We  have  one 
member  signing  and  one  has  had  to  leave 
town. — F.  Flynn. 

Shrewsbury. — Work  has  shown  a  decided 
falling  off  since  the  last  report  and  is  now  very 
slack. — G.  Lloyd. 

W.AKEFIELD. — 'Trade  here  is  brisk  just  now, 
all  our  members  being  fully  employed.  Sun¬ 
day,  May  lUth,  was  duly  observed  as  “  Labour 
Day.”  A  grand  procession,  headed  by  a  brass 
band,  marched  through  the  city  to  the  stirring 
strains  of  the  “  Marseillaise.”  Arriving  at  the 
Market  Place,  a  speech  was  given  by  County 
Conn.  Horner,  of  Keighley,  and  in  the  evening 
a  grand  address  was  given  to  a  crowded  house 
at  the  Hippo,  by  Victor  Grayson,  M.P. — 
George  Cairney. 

WOUCE.STER. — I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
trade  is  good  in  Worcester,  all  members  working 
full  time. — W.  H.  .\tkins. 

York. — Regret  to  say  trade  here  is  only 
moderate,  two  of  our  members  signing.  A 
number  of  our  members  journeyed  to  Leeds 
on  Saturday,  May  9th,  to  witness  a  piresenta- 
tion  to  one  of  our  esteemed  members,  viz., 
Mr.  J.  W.  Vollans.  The  York  P.  &  K.T.F. 
meeting  was  held  on  May  9th,  when  the  County 
Federation  delegates  gave  a  very  able  report 
of  the  latter  body.  The  Y^ork  Branch  .of 
the  I.L.P.  commenced  a  series  of  lectures 
for  the  summer.  Mr.  Hamar  Greenwood, 
M.P.  for  York,  at  the  invitation  of  the  York 
Trades  and  Labour  Council,  addressed  a  large 
meeting  in  the  Central  Adult  School,  on  May 
21st,  on  the  unemployed  problem.  Mr. 
Greenwood  was  subjected  to  a  number  of 
questions  as  to  why  he  did  not  support  the 
Right  to  Work  Bill,  and  failed  to  satisfy  his 
interrogators. — John  Coyle. 
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By  the  time  this  issue  is  in  the 
hands  of  our  readers  it  will  be 
generally  known  that  Mr.  W.  H. 
D3fer  has  been  elected  assistant  secre¬ 
tary  of  our  Union.  The  election  has 
been  a  long  and  keenly  contested  one, 
the  many  excellent  candidates  making 
the  final  selection  by  no  means  easy. 
The  contest  has  been  free  from 
bitterness,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
the  friendly  rivalry  of  the  opposing 
candidates  has  not  interfered  in  any 
way  with  their  respect  for  each  other. 
On  behalf  of  our  associated  members 
we  congratulate  our  new  assistant 
secretary  on  his  success,  and  venture 
to  express  the  confident  belief  that 
with  his  accession  to  office  the  interests 
of  the  Bookbinders  and  Machine 
Rulers’  Consolidated  Union  will  be 
the  guiding  principle  that  will  govern 
his  official  actions. 

The  article  by  Mr.  Oeo.  Newman  on 
“  Life  in  a  Garden  City,”  the  first  part 
of  which  appears  in  the  present  issue, 
will  be  read  with  considerable  interest 
by  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
question  of  Housing  Reform.  The 
interesting  experiments  that  have  been 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Cadbury  at  Boum- 
ville,  and  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Lever  at  Port 
Sunlight,  admirable  and  stimulating 
as  they  are  in  their  way,  do  not  grapple 


with  this  great  modern  problem  in 
quite  the  same  practical  and  business¬ 
like  manner  that  characterises  the 
Letchworth  Garden  City.  Already  the 
garden  city  movement  has  attained 
considerable  success,  .  as  the  various 
local  movements  in  a  similar  direction 
testify  ;  but  the  problem  is  one  of 
enormous  magnitude,  and  the 
imagination  of  the  people  has  hardly 
yet  reahsed  the  possibilities  that 
garden  cities  foreshadow  in  the  way  of 
revolutionising  the  social  and  industrial 
conditions  under  which  we  live.  We  are 
moving,  however,  and  the  Letchworth 
Garden  City  is  the  pioneer  of  a  move¬ 
ment  that  in  the  next  generation  is 
probably  destined  to  work  marvellous 
changes  in  the  desired  direction. 

We  learn  with  regret  that  Mr. 
Henry  Aston,  of  Nottingham,  a  sixty- 
three  years’  member  of  the  Book¬ 
binders  and  Machine  Rulers’  Con¬ 
solidated  Union,  has  at  last  joined  the 
great  majority.  Our  readers  will 
remember  that  under  the  title  of 
“  An  Old  Craftsman’s  Memories  ” 
Mr.  Aston  contributed  some  interest¬ 
ing  personal  reminiscences  to  our 
pages.  He  passed  away  in  the  full 
possession  of  his  vigorous  faculties  at 
the  ripe  age  of  eighty-six  years,  after  a 
useful  life  well  spent  in  the  service 
of  his  feUow-craftsmen.  His  portrait 
appears  in  No.  8  of  our  Journal. 
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LITTLE  BRITAIN  AND  ITS  SURROUNDINGS. 


ITTLE  Britain — to  the  majority 
o£  our  members  it  signifieth  tiie 
London  Secretary’s  official  abode. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  streets 
in  an  ancient  city,  and  has  a  history 
far  more  stirring  than  many  more 
pretentious.  According  to  Stowe,  the 
antiquarian,  it  was  believed  that  Little 
Britain  without  Aldersgate  was  so 
called  from  the  Earls  of  Brittany 
lodging  there.  Whether  that  was  so 
or  not  I  do  not  presume  to  vouch.  In 
the  mediaeval  period  it  was  the  centre 
of  monastic  houses.  At  the  south 
corner  stood,  and  still  stands,  St. 
Botolph’s,  the  churchyard  of  which 
is  now  one  of  London’s  delightful 
oases,  surrounded  by  bricks  and 
mortar  ;  at  the  north  end  stands  the 
ever  memorable  Christ’s  Hospital,  the 
old  priory  of  the  Grey  Friars;  and  to 
the  north,  within  a  stone’s  throw,  the 
priory  church  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  the  burying  groimd 
of  Christ  Church  was  a  fashionable 
cemetery  and  was  thought  to  be  free 
from  incubi  and  flying  demons.  Four 
queens  are  buried  there — Margaret, 
second  wife  of  Edward  I.  ;  Isabella, 
the  infamous  wife  of  Edward  II.  ; 
Joan,  daughter  of  Edward  II.  and  wife 
of  David  Bruce,  King  of  Scotland  ; 
and  Isabella,  wife  of  Baron  Fitz- 
warren,  titular  Queen  of  Man ;  be¬ 
sides  countless  lords  and  ladies  and 
godly  monks.  The  English  Queen 
Isabella,  as  if  to  propagate  an  eternal 
lie,  was  buried  with  the  heart  of  her 
murdered  husband  upon  her  breast. 
Here  was  also  brought  the  body  of  her 
paramour,  after  hanging  two  days 
at  Tyburn — the  gentle  Mortimer. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  or  two  picture 
the  district  in  the  mediaeval  period. 
Cutting  through  the  priory  gardens 
of  the  Grey  Friars  of  Christ  Church 
and  the  precincts  of  St.  Bartholomew 
ran  Little  Britain  and  Due  Lane,  and 
in  Chaucer’s  days  the  Canterbury 
pilgrims  were  men  and  women  of  the 
period.  We  can  picture  the  pro¬ 
cessions  of  cowled  monks  and  chanting 
boys,  with  swinging  censer  and  raised 
crucifix,  wending  their  way  from  the 
Priory  of  St.  Bartholomew  to  that  of 
the  Black  Friars  by  the  Thames. 
Here  also  we  can  picture  Edward  III. 
and  his  favourite,  Alice  Peirce,  coming 
to  the  tourney  at  Smithfield ;  the 
mailed  knights  and  their  attendants. 


with  all  the  pomp  and  pageantry  of 
chivalry.  Gaily  they  troop  after  the 
tourney  through  that  old  arch,  now 
fully  seven  centuries  old,  created  by 
the  hands  of  some  lay  brother,  the 
beading  and  tooth  ornaments  coming 
into  existence  by  cunning  use  of 
mallet  and  chisel,  which  even  now 
charm  with  their  proportions — the 
flower  of  chivalry  and  beauty.  We 
can  see  the  boards  of  the  Prior’s  table 
groaning  beneath  the  weight  of 
Rhenish,  Cyprus,  sack  and  strong 
waters  in  the  refectory  on  the  south 
side  ;  geese,  swans,  bustards,  and 
peacock,  Venetians,  pasties,  and  boar’s 
head,  and  such  fruits  as  were  then 
naturalised  and  reared  by  the  careful 
fathers  at  their  domain  in  Canonbury  ; 
and,  above  all,  the  beautiful  Norman 
interior  of  the  Old  Church,  with  its 
exquisite  tabernacled  tomb  of  its 
founder — Rahere.  To  the  real  lover 
of  London,  to  those  who  care  to  know 
the  history  of  its  rise  and  progress 
towards  our  present  civilisation,  ther 
is  no  part  of  its  vast  city  that  will 
better  repay  the  student  than  the 
district  now  under  observation. 

Smithfield  or  Smoothfield,  to  follow 
the  true  derivation,  was  from  the 
earliest  times  a  memorable  sjjot  in 
Old  London.  Bartholomew  Fair  was 
established  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
and  annually  brought  great  crowds 
of  revellers.  In  the  reign  of  the  early 
Edwards  it  was  a  chosen  place  for 
tournaments,  and  here  many  a  spear 
was  splintered  on  breastplate.  In 
1390  the  young  prodigal,  Richard  II., 
wishing  to  rival  the  splendid  enter¬ 
tainments  and  jousts  given  by  Charles 
of  France,  invited  sixty  knights  to  a 
tilt  in  Smithfield,  commencing  on  the 
day  after  Michaelmas  Day.  This 
tournament  was  proclaimed  by  heralds 
in  England,  Scotland,  Hainault,  Ger¬ 
many,  Flanders,  and  France.  The 
Sunday  was  the  feast  of  the  Chal¬ 
lengers,  and  the  procession  from  the 
tower  must  have  been  gorgeous. 
Sixty  barbed  couriers  in  full  trappings, 
each  attended  by  a  squire  of  honour, 
and  after  them  sixty  ladies  of  rank 
mounted  on  palfreys — “most  elegantly 
and  richly  dressed,’’  each  leading  by 
a  silver  chain  a  knight  completely 
armed  for  tilting,  followed  by  min¬ 
strels  and  trumpeters.  A.  J.  C. 

{To  be  continued). 
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SINCE  this  date  various  alterations 
and  improvements  have  been 
made  and  the  company  now  make 
several  book-sewing  machines  which 
are  of  two  kinds  :  one  type  of 
machine  has  a  four-feed  arm  and  the 
other  has  a  single-feed  arm. 

The  four-feed  arm  type,  as  its  name 
implies,  is  equipped  with  four  radial 
arms  projecting  from  a  perpendicular 
rod.  to  which  the  operator  feeds  the 
sections  one  at  a  time  as  the  arms  suc¬ 
cessively  present  themselves.  After  a 
section  is  placed  on  an  arm  it  makes  a 
quarter  revolution  and  then  rises 
underneath  a  row  of  curved  needles. 
By  this  latter  perpendicular  movement 
it  is  claimed  that  the  sections  are 
always  perfectly  adjusted,  ensuring 
the  sewing  exactly  in  the  centre  of  each 
section.  The  arms  are  provided  with 
punches  which  makes  a  series  of  holes 
in  the  sections  to  facilitate  the  ingress 
and  egress  of  the  needles  and  to  bring 
the  burr  of  the  paper  outside,  so  that 
it  is  unnecessary  to  prepare  the 
sections  by  sawing.  The  needles 
carrying  the  threads  pass  into  and  out 
of  the  holes  thus  made  in  the  section. 
At  the  exit  points  is  a  series  of  loopers 
which  hold  ojien  the  loops  from  the 
previous  stitches  in  order  to  allow  the 
needles  to  pass  tluough  them.  The 
loopers  then  retire  leaving  their  loops 
round  the  needles  and  then  come 
forward  taking  new  loops  from  the 
threads  carried  by  the  needles.  The 
needles  then  withdraw,  leaving  these 
new  loops  romid  the  loopers  and  retire 
to  their  original  position  ready  for  the 
next  section.  The  first  and  last 
sections  of  each  book  are  tipped  with 
paste  to  give  additional  strength.  The 
sections  after  being  sewn  are  auto¬ 
matically  pushed  back  on  a  horizontal 
table,  forming  one  continuous  row  of 
sections.  The  individual  books  are 


afterwards  separated  by  the  cutting 
of  certain  threads,  then  if  they  are 
sewn  on  tapes  the  tapes  are  first  pulled 
through  the  books  a  sufficient  distance 
to  allow  portions  for  the  slips. 

One  of  the  four-feed  arm  machines 
is  equipped  with  six  needles,  each 
making  a  stitch  nearly  one  inch  in 
length.  The  length  of  the  stitch  is 
unvariable,  bemg  determined  by  the 
curvature  of  the  needle.  The  maxi¬ 
mum  number  of  needles  used  at  one 
time,  therefore,  depends  upon  the  size 
of  the  books  to  be  sewn.  This 
machine  rims  at  the  rate  of  fifty-five 
sections  per  minute,  and  is  capable  of 
sewing  books  havmg  a  length  of  back 
as  small  as  two  mches,  containing  one 
stitch,  and  say  a  crown  8vo. 
(7iin.  X  Sin. )  containing  four  stitches, 
three  tapes  or  bands,  up  to  a  book 
containing  six  stitches,  five  bands 
(12in.  X  9in. ).  It  sews  on  the  “all 
along  ”  principle,  doing  plain  (or 
French)  sewing,  i.e.,  without  tapes  or 
other  material  at  the  back,  through 
or  over  tapes  or  through  the  edge  of 
same,  or  over  simken  cords.  Fig.  1 
illustrates  the  plain  sewing  done  by 
tills  machine.  Fig.  2  illustrates  the 
same  style  of  sewing  produced  by 
the  same  machine  witli  the  addition 
of  the  braider  tlueads  and  tapes.  The 
braider  thread  is  an  independent 
thread  which  connects  the  threads 
of  alternate  sections  on  either  side 
of  the  tape.  It  therefore  proceeds  in 
a  zig-zag  direction  over  the  tape.  Fig. 
8  shows  on  a  larger  scale  two  stitches 
and  the  braider  thread  connecting 
them  and  holding  down  the  tape. 

Another  machine  of  the  four-radial- 
arm  type  resembles  the  one  just 
described  in  its  general  operation. 
This  machine  has,  however,  shorter 
feed-arms,  enabling  it  to  rim  at  a 
higher  rate,  viz.,  sixty  to  eighty 
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sections  per  minute — a  speed  capacity 
beyond  tlie  limits  of  the  most  expert 
operator.  It  is  ecpiipped  with  three 
pairs  of  needles,  which  are  adjustable 
in  relation  to  each  other,  so  that  the 
stitches  can  be  placed  in  any  desired 
position  in  the  back  of  tlie  book. 
This  machine  sews  on  the  “  on  and 
off  ”  or  “  two  sheets  on  ”  principle, 
each  pair  of  threads  being  interlooped, 
one  thread  of  each  pair  going  into 
every  other  section,  and  the  other 
thread  into  the  alternate  ones.  This 
method  of  sewing  is  usually  necessary 
when  the  sections  of  the  book  which 
is  iieing  sewn  are  thin  or  in  half  sheets, 
or  when  the  book  itself  is  extra  thick, 
because  it  is  essential  to  keep  down 
the  swelling  in  the  back  of  the  book 
to  a  modicum.  It  has  the  advantage, 
too,  of  effecting  a  saving  of  thread. 
This  machine  does  either  plain  sewing, 
sewing  through  mull  or  gauze,  or  .over 
raised  or  simken  bands,  or  through 
tapes.  Fig.  3  shows  plain  sewing 
produced  by  this  machine,  and  Fig.  4 
sliows  similar  sewdng  over  raised  or 
sunken  bands.  Fig.  5  shows  tw'o 
books  as  tliey  are  taken  from  this 
machine,  with  the  sewing  thread 
between  them  cut,  but  the  mrdl  (or 
crash)  uncut.  Before  the  sewing 
thread  had  been  cut,  these  two  books 
were  close  together  with  a  fold  of  mull 
betw'een  them,  made  by  an  automatic 
device.  The  sewing  is  directly 
through  the  mull,  as  illustrated. 

The  single-arm  type  of  machine  (of 
which  there  are  three  sizes  designed  to 
sew  sections  of  different  sizes)  in  its 
general  operation  resembles  the  four- 
feed  arm  type,  but  differs  from  it 
materially  in  construction,  being  some¬ 
what  heavier  and  adapted  for  larger 
and  heavier  work.  It  wall  sew  not 
only  the  same  class  of  work  as  the 
other  Smyth  machines  described,  but 
also  the  general  run  of  stationery 
work,  siich  as  heavy  ledgers,  account 
books,  guard  books,  albums,  and  so 
forth.  It  is  designed  to  run  at  a 
speed  of  thirty  to  forty-five  sections 
per  minute,  and  its  needles  are  adjust¬ 
able  in  relation  to  each  other.  The 
range  of  this  machine  allows  from  one 
to  six  needles  to  be  used  at  a  time, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  work. 
The  style  of  stitch  is  “  all  along  ” 
sewing,  and  the  length  of  each  stitch 
is  a  little  less  than  14  inches.  This 
machine  wall  do  either  plain  (or  French) 
sewing,  over  tapes  or  webbing  (single 


or  double),  or  over  raised  or  sunken 
cords.  The  plain  sewing  done  by  this 
machine  is  similar  to  that  shown  in 
Fig.  1.  Fig.  6  shows  similar  sewing 
over  tapes.  In  this  case  separate 
holes  are  made  in  the  sections  for  the 
braider  threads.  Fig.  7  illustrates 
raised  or  sunken  handwork  as  done  by 
the  single-feed  arm  machines. 

(To  be  Loatinuecl.) 


OUR  COMRADES  ACROSS  THE  SEA. 

GERMANY. 

ERMANY  is  a  much  regulated 
country,  and  its  people  are  very 
much  restricted  in  speech  and  action. 
The  military  regime  prevails,  and  the 
influence  of  conscription  affects  the 
conduct  of  the  people.  The  habit  of 
discipline  and  obedience  formed  during 
his  term  of  military  service  remains 
with  the  German  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  The  laws  do  everything  to 
strengthen  such  habits.  “  Verboten  ” 
(forbidden)  is  to  be  met  wdth  fre¬ 
quently.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
best  way  to  discover  the  wnrd  and 
find  out  its  meaning  is  to  ride  a 
bicycle  in  Germany.  The  writer  has 
enjoyed  that  pleasure  in  many  towns 
and  through  much  of  the  cormtry 
between  Hamburg  and  Berlin.  A 
ride  through  the  Hartz  Mountains 
district,  in  perfect  weather,  and  the 
kindness  showm  to  two  foreigners 
everywdiere  we  w^ent,  made  orrr  ride 
a  pleasure  indeed  and  rendered  us 
debtors  to  knowm  and  rmknown 
German  friends. 

Yes  ;  Germany  is  full  of  interest. 
Its  towns,  to  sav  the  least,  are  finer 
than  those  in  England  ;  its  country 
is  better  cultivated  ;  and  its  people 
possess  cpialities  wdiich  we  neglect, 
but  should  do  well  to  cultivate  for 
our  own  sake  and  for  our  cormtry’s 
advantage. 

The  German,  profiting  by  his  splen¬ 
did  education  and  military  discipline, 
is  turning  both  to  good  accormt  in 
improving  his  owar  physique  and  in 
utihsing  to  the  fullest  extent  the 
industrial  and  agricultural  resources 
of  his  covmtry. 

Friendliness  and  politeness  meet  one 
everywhere.  But  it  may  be  asked — 
is  being  asked — by  Britons  favourable 
to  peace  and  brotherhood,  are  the 
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Germans  really  friendly  towards  us  ? 
Speaking  generally,  the  answer  is, 
imdoubtedly,  yes. 

The  masses,  so  far  as  the  writer  can 
judge,  are  friendly  towards  Great 
Britain.  But  so  much  cannot  be  said 
of  some  of  the  classes,  including  the 
German  Imperialists. 

Germany  has  its  papers  corres¬ 
ponding  to  our  Daily  Mail,  and  its 
parties  with  similar  aims  and 
ambitions  to  our  Jingoes.  There, 
as  here,  are  those  who  are  dead 
to  the  claims  of  brotherhood  and 
humanity,  and  keenly  anxious  to 
extend  Empire  and  add  to  their  brutal 
power.  Fortunately,  they  are  not  in 
a  majority.  Theirs  is  a  diminishing 
quantity,  but  not  a  quantity  negligible. 
In  Great  Britain  and  in  Germany  good 
feelings  towards  each  other  are  being 
fostered  and  their  fruits  are  evident 
in  the  workmen’s  papers  in  both 
countries. 

“  The  price  of  peace,”  as  of 
“  liberty,”  is  eternal  vigilance.  Those 
of  us  who  long  for  more  brotherhood 
and  less  brutality  must  work  for  peace. 
If  we  become  suspicious  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  can  we  wonder  if  the  Germans 
become  suspicious  of  us  ?  What  right 
have  we  to  complain  if  Germany 
follows  our  example  in  building  great 
war  ships  and  disembarking  soldiers  ? 
Happily  this  policy  of  beggar-my- 
neighbour  and  adding  to  the  poor 
man’s  bmden  is  likely  in  the  near 
future  to  be  reversed.  Friendliness 
will  displace  hatred,  and,  despite  the 
gloomy  forebodings  of  the  scare¬ 
mongers  and  the  incitements  to  war 
of  the  Jingoes,  peace  between  the  two 
nations  will  be  preserved. 

The  report  of  the  German  Book¬ 
binders’  Union  for  1907  is  a  record  of 
industrial  struggle  and  progress.  The 
Central  Committee  point  out  that  last 
year,  though  comparatively  tranquil, 
was  by  no  means  free  from  disputes. 
An  organisation  having  for  its  object 
the  protection  of  the  interests  of 
workpeople  cannot  rest  in  peace. 
The  activity  of  the  strike-breaker 
during  trade  disputes  makes  that 
impossible.  But  even  the  strike¬ 
breaker,  without  intending  it,  is 
convincing  the  unorganised  workmen 
of  the  advantages  of  joining  the  union. 
The  proof  of  this  statement  is  shown 
in  the  steady  growth  in  the  number  of 
members.  In  the  first  quarter  of  last 


year  there  were  20,628  members,  but 
by  December  these  numbers  had  been 
increased  to  22,059. 

The  Executive  express  the  deter¬ 
mination  to  use  every  effort  to 
strengthen  the  financial  position  of 
the  union  and  to  keep  pace  with  the 
increased  growth  of  the  Employers’ 
Society.  The  members  are  assured 
that  the  future  outlook  is  encouraging, 
and  are  urged  to  regard  it  as  a  duty 
to  gain  adherents  to  the  union  and 
augment  its  power  for  the  general 
good. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  employers 
aim  at  extending  the  system  of 
Dreyfus-Muggensturm,  according  to 
which  the  whole  duty  of  the  workman 
consists  in  looking  after  the  interests 
of  his  “  bread-giver  ”  and  to  give  a 
wide  berth  to  the  Workman’s  Union. 
It  is  urged  that  the  maintenance  of  so 
patriarchial  a  system  ought  to  be  no 
longer  possible. 

An  agreement  has  been  made  be¬ 
tween  the  Workmen’s  Union  and  the 
Employers’  Society  of  Berlin,  in  the 
case-making  trade,  to  adopt  tire  nine 
hours  working  day.  Overtime  is  to 
be  paid  33|-  per  cent  extra  for  the  first 
three  hours,  and  50  per  cent  more  for 
longer  periods.  The  nine  hours  day 
has  been  ado]Eed  also  in  Hamburg 
and  Altona. 

The  firm  of  Schade,  Frankfurt-on- 
Maine,  discharged  two  of  their  work¬ 
men,  members  of  the  union,  as  a 
result  of  an  article  critising  the  firm, 
that  appeared  in  the  Bookbinders’ 
News.  The  firm’s  action  led  to  a 
strike  in  which  16  men  and  42  women 
took  part.  During  the  dispute  a 
number  of  strjke-breakers  appeared 
on  the  scene.  The  workpeople  then 
had  an  interview  with  the  firm  and 
terms  of  settlement  were  arranged. 
The  week’s  work  was  reduced  1|^ 
hours  and  increase  of  pay  was  granted 
for  overtime. 

During  the  year,  the  bookbinders 
agitated  in  14  workshops  for  better 
wages,  without  a  strike,  and  in  four 
cases  a  strike  was  found  necessary. 

A  course  of  workshop  instruction 
has  been  arranged  by  the  Executive, 
and  they  ask  for  the  practical  co¬ 
operation  of  all  who  are  qualified  to 
act  as  instructors.  So  far,  colleagues 
Groenhoff  (Elberfeld),  Pfiitze  (Dres¬ 
den),  and  Zinke  (Leipzig)  have  been 
appointed  to  carry  out  the  work. 
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BY  GEORGE  NEWMAN. 


AS  the  result  of  a  remarkable  book 
published  in  1899,  “  Garden 

Cities  of  To-morrow,  l^y  Ebenezer 
Howard,  a  company  was  formed  to 
materiahse  the  ideals  laid  doMui  in 
that  work,  i.6.,  to  deal  at  once  with 
the  overcrowding  of  om  towns  and 
the  depopulation  of  our  rural  districts, 
and  to  thereby  arrest  the  congestion 
of  the  population  in  industrial  centres. 

The  company  scoru-ed  England  over 
searching  for  a  suitable  spot,  eventu¬ 
ally  deciding  on  an  estate  situated  in 
the  north  corner  of  Hertfordshire. 
The  estate  was  purchased  from  several 
landowners,  and  is  in  the  shape  of  an 
egg.  It  measiu'es  about  3^  miles  the 
long  way,  from  north  to  south,  and 
about  21  miles  the  narrow  way,  and 
comprises  some  3,800  acres  of  mainly 
agricultural  land,  with  three  existing 
villages — Letchworth,  Norton,  and 
Willian. 

Some  41  years  ago  the  company 
came  into  ])ossession  of  this  land,  and 
immediately  set  out  to  develop  the 
estate  on  a  well-arranged  plan,  with 
the  definite  object  of  building  a  town 
which  would  be  an  industrial  and 
residential  centre,  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  open  country.  To  obtain 
this  object  the  estate  was  dividecl 
into  two  ]iarts,  the  future  residential 
and  industrial  portion,  comprising 
1  200  acres,  and  the  agricultural  belt 
siuTounding  this  of  about  2,600  acres. 
It  will  be  observed  that  this  greater 
portion  of  agricultural  land  surround¬ 
ing  the  town  area  will  at  all  times 
ensure  a  jhentiful  supply  of  fresh  air. 
In  planning  the  town  itself,  provision 
was  made  for  open  spaces,  parks,  a,nd 
recreation  grounds,  and  all  standing 
trees  and  "spinneys  were,  whenever 
possible,  preserved,  the  largest  of 
these  being  Norton  Common,  which 
is  72  acres  in  extent  and  crowded  with 


many  varieties  of  trees  and  shrub 
growth,  with  jileasant  paths  winding 
through  a  beautiful  natural  park. 

Not  more  than  twelve  houses  can 
be  built  to  the  acre,  and  many  of  the 
artisans’  cottages  jiossess  a  much 
larger  portion.  Tliis  allows  for  every 
house  to  have  a  garden  of  a  fair  size, 
the,  smallest  being  about  200  square 
yards.  Anyone  desirous  of  culti¬ 
vating  more  land  than  he  has  at  home 
can  very  easily  rent  an  allotment 
within  easy  access  of  home. 

The  factory  sites  are  situated  on 
the  north  side  of  the  town  area,  and 
no  manufactory  that  gives  off 
noxious  odoiu’s  is  allowed  to  come  to 
Letchworth. 

Having  briefly  dealt  with  the  origin 
and  ideals  of  Garden  City,  I  will  now 
return  to  the  subject  of  this  article. 
Letchworth  has  developed  into  an 
important  binding  centre  through  the 
migration  thither  of  Messrs.  J.  M. 
Dent  and  Co.,  proprietors  of  the 
“  Everyman’s  Library  ”  ;  the  book¬ 
binding  works  of  the  well-known 
W.  H.  Smitli  and  Sons,  with  iSIr. 
Douglas  Cockerell  as  their  controller  ; 
and  the  Garden  City  Press  Limited,  a 
co-partnershii)  workshop  of  a  special 
constitution,  which  is  making  rapid 
progress  and  of  which  I  shall  give 
further  details  later. 

The  advantages  of  residing  and 
working  in  Garden  City  are'  manifold, 
although  the  change  from  London 
life  is  so  very  great  that  it  takes  some 
time  to  get  acclimatised  ;  but  once 
one  has  learned  to  do  without  the 
attractions  of  town  life,  and  to  settle 
down  to  simple  ways,  one  feels  better 
physically,  morally,  and  financially. 
Not  that  the  advantages  are  all  on  the 
workman’s  side,  or  that  these  firms 
have  come  to  Letchworth  with  any 
jjhilanthropic  motives.  It  was  good 
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business  to  come,  although  the  better 
living  conditions  of  their  employes  had 
some  consideration,  no  doubt. 

To  give  my  readers  some  idea  of  the 
advantages  from  the  employers’  point 
of  view,  the  following  facts  will  be  of 
interest : — At  Letch  worth  land  can  be 
leased  for  the  erection  of  factories 
from  £15  per  acre  near  the  railway 
sidings,  and  with  all  the  advantages 
of  transit  that  any  provincial  town 
possesses.  Gas  and  electric  power  can 
be  supplied  at  terms  that  compare 
favourably  with  most  towns.  One- 
storey  factories  can  be  erected,  giving 
the  maximum  amount  of  light  and 
air  space,  for  far  less  cost  than  a  much 


£8,500.  On  the  building  they  would 
have  saved  £4,000,  and  over  £350 
annually  on  ground  rents  and  taxes. 
Taking  the  interest  on  capital  for 
buildings  at  5  per  cent,  the  saving 
would  be  £200  per  annum,  which, 
coupled  to  the  saving  on  ground  rent 
and  taxes,  would  make  an  annual 
saving  of  £550 — an  amount  which  any 
business  man  would  consider.  So 
much  for  the  employers’  advantages. 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  employes 
and  see  how  they  benefit  by  leaving 
London  and  the  large  towns.  First 
and  most  important  is  the  fact  that 
they  have  the  advantage  of  breathing 
pure  air,  both  in  and  out  of  the  work- 
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smaller  factory  could  be  rented  in 
London.  The  following  comparison 
will  illustrate  very  plainly  the  em¬ 
ployers’  advantage In  London  a 
prominent  firm  of  bookbinders  erected 
a  five-storey  factory  on  about  a 
quarter  acre  of  leased  land ;  the 
building  cost  £12,500,  the  annual 
ground  rent  £396,  rates  and  taxes  were 
£274,  making  a  total  yearly  expendi¬ 
ture,  independent  of  interest  on 
capital  for  buildings,  of  £670.  At 
Letchworth  this  firm  could  have  leased 
one-and-a-half  acres  of  land  for  a 
yearly  groxmd  rent  of  £30,  and  could 
have  erected  a  one-storey  factory, 
giving  them  much  better  convenience 
than  the  one  they  built,  for  about 


shop.  They  are  well  housed  ;  the 
children  have  fields  and  open  spaces 
on  which  they  can  play,  instead  of' the 
narrow,  evil-smelling  streets,  which  are 
more  often  than  not  the  only  play¬ 
ground  the  town  dweller  has  for  his 
children.  Recent  statistics  prove  that 
the  Garden  City  child  is  both  taller 
and  heavier  than  the  town  child  of  the 
same  age.  The  works  being  situated 
near  to  the  houses  the  workman  can 
get  home  to  his  meals,  and  it  is  a 
pleasure  and  delight  to  the  workman 
who  has  been  accustomed  to  having 
dinner  away  from  home  to  be  able  to 
have  a  good  square  meal  cooked  by 
his  own  dear  ones,  consisting  possibly 
of  vegetables  grown  in  his  own  garden. 
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The  works  and  houses  being  so  near 
together  the  time  that  is  saved  to  the 
worker  is  of  some  importance,  and  can 
l5e  well  spent  in  the  garden  or  in  any 
other  hobby  he  may  take  up.  The 
Garilen  City  workman  is  at  home  and 
free  within  a  few  minutes  of  leaving 
work,  whereas  in  London  and  the 
large  towns  he  has  a  journey  of 
possibly  an  hour  before  reaching 
home,  and  this  hour  is  often  spent  in 
crowded  workmen’s  trains.  In  some 
instances  it  is  necessary  to  leave  home 
at  G-30  a.m.  to  reach  work  by  8 
o’clock,  and  when  the  day’s  work  is 


The  plans  of  all  houses  and  other 
buildings  proposed  to  be  erected  have 
to  be  sent  in  to  the  company’s  archi¬ 
tect,  who  takes  care  that  the  numerous 
building  bye-laws  as  to  cubic  air  space, 
materials  to  be  used,  &c.,  are  con¬ 
formed  to.  These  bye-laws  have  been 
drafted  with  the  one  object  of  pro¬ 
viding  clean,  spacious,  and  airy 
dwellings  for  the  worker.  Slates  are 
prohibited  as  roof  covering  for 
cottages,  only  red  tiles  are  allowed, 
and  these,  contrasting  with  the 
cemented  and  colour  washed  walls, 
have  a  very  pretty  and  striking  effect. 
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over  the  same  tiresome  journey  has 
to  be  again  gone  through,  arriving 
home  about  7-30.  Therefore  I  con¬ 
tend  the  working  day  for  that  man  is 
from  6-30  to  7-30,  or  13  hours  a  day, 
yet  at  the  same  time  the  workman  is 
supposed  to  be  enjoying  the  glorious 
48  hours  week.  Several  bookbinders 
here  in  Letchworth  make  a  practice 
of  doing  their  garden  in  the  same 
hours  that  were  spent  in  going  to  and 
from  work  when  in  London. 

The  housing  question  is  one  of  the 
most  pressing  social  problems  of  to¬ 
day.  Let  us  consider  the  Garden 
City  and  be  wise.  The  maximum 
number  of  houses  to  the  acre  is  twelve. 


As  the  estate  is  open  to  any  specula¬ 
tive  builder  to  erect  whatever  the 
company  will  sanction,  these  restric¬ 
tions  were  made  to  prevent  the 
Garden  City  develo]3ing  into  a  hideous 
suburb-like'  place  of  long  streets  with 
houses  crowded  together  in  suburban 
fashion.  The  most  important  of  the 
cottage  builders  are  the  Garden  City 
Tenants  Limited,  a  co-operative  house¬ 
owning  society  with  the  following 
objects  : — To  erect  good  substantial 
dwellings  and  let  them  at  moderate 
but  remunerative  rents.  The  ca]3ital 
of  the  society  consists  of  share  and 
loan  stock. 

{To  be  continued). 
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We  desire  our  members  to  feel  that  this  page  is 
entirely  their  o^on;  bij  using  it  frequently  for 
ashing  and  answering  questions  relating  to  the 
trade,  they  can  in  many  tvays  help  each  other. 


TECHNICAL  CLASSES. 

LONDON. 


Apprentices,  .Mondays,  7  to  9-30,  fee 
7s.  6d.  ;  Stationery  Binding  for 

Journeymen,  Thursdays,  7  to  9-30, 
fee  10s.  The  Stationery  Binding  Class 
is  a  new  departure,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  members  of  the  Manchester 
Branch  will  take  an  interest  in  the 
classes  and  do  everything  2:)ossible  to 
ensure  their  success. 


WE  would  call  the  attention  of  the 
London  Branch  of  our  Society 
to  the  trade  classes  which  reopen  at 
the  Camden  School  of  Art  on  Monday, 
September  21st.  A  much  more 
general  interest  has  been  aroused  in 
the  trade  during  the  last  two  years 
with  regard  to  evening  classes,  and 
this  increased  interest  and  co-opera¬ 
tion  has  abeady  had  good  results. 
The  course  of  study  at  the  above 
school  has  been  arranged  to  suit  the 
more  general  requirements  of  the 
trade.  The  student  is  encouraged  to 
first  perfect  himself  in  his  own  par¬ 
ticular  branch,  and  then  continue  his 
studies  to  embrace  a  knowledge  of  the 
whole  craft.  The  class  (which  is  for 
bona-fide  members  of  the  trade  only) 
is  held  on  the  first  four  evenings  in 
each  week,  from  6  to  10  p.m.  Tuesday 
being  specially  reserved  for  journej'- 
men.  Apprentices  and  learners  are 
admitted  free.  Fuller  particulars  can 
be  had  by  applying  to  the  Principal, 
Camden  School  of  Art,  Dalmeny 
Avenue,  Camden  Road,  N. 


MANCHESTER. 

The  bookbinding  classes  at  the 
Manchester  School  of  Technology 
reopen  on  Monday,  September  21st. 
The  classes  and  fees  are  as  under  : — 
Letterpress  Binding  for  Apprentices, 
Wednesdays,  7  to  9-30,  fee  7s.  6d.  ; 
Letterpress  Binding  for  Journeymen, 
Fridays,  7  to  9-30,  fee  10s.  ;  Finishing, 
Tuesday,  7  to  9-30,  fee  10s.  ;  Drawing 
and  Design,  Tuesday,  7  to  9-30,  fee 
2s.  6d.  ;  Stationery  Binding  for 


Here  is  a  curious  account  paid  by 
Edward  IV.  for  various  books  bound  for 
his  private  library  ; — “  To  Piers  Baud- 
duyn,  stacioner,  for  bynding,  gilding,  and 
dressing  of  a  booke  called  Titus  Livius. 
s-x^- :  for  bynding,  gilding,  and  dressing  a 
booke  called  7  he  Bible,  xvi- :  to  Alice 
Claver,  sylkwoman,  for  an  unce  of  sowing 
silk,  xiv*!-,  velvet  cremysyn,  figured  with 
white,  viii®-  per  yard.  The  copersmythe, 
for  iii  pair  of  claspes  of  coper  and  gilt, 
with  roses  uppon.  price  of  every  pair  iii*-” 


QUERIES. 

Can  any  binder  inform  me  what- 
sort  of  solution  is  used  in  binding 
single  sheet  joublications,  and  where 
it  might  be  procured  ? — “  Rexine.” 

*  * 

* 

Will  some  reader  inform  me  how 
celluloid  badges  are  cut  and  lettered. 
The  one  I  saw  was  a  very  small  shield 
shape,  of  pale  green  celluloid,  the 
lettering  was  in  gold  and  slightly 
raised,  similar  to  die  stamping.  I 
should  also  be  glad  to  know  about 
what  price  they  are  sold  at  ? — 
“  Doubtful.” 


Can  any  ruler  inform  me  how  to 
prevent  red  ruling  ink  from  fading 
when  exposed  to  the  light  for  some’ 
time  ? — “  Ruler.” 
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SOME  FAMOUS  BINDERS  OF  THE  PAST. 

BY  MANCUNIAN. 

No.  2.— MAIOLI. 

F  the  personality  of  Thoramasa 
Maioli  history  is  aggravatingly 
silent.  That  he  was  the  owner  of  an 
extensive  library  of  carefully-selected 
and  luxuriously-bound  books ;  that 
he  was  a  contemporary  and  intimate 
friend  of  Jean  Grolier  ;  that  he  some¬ 
times  exchanged  volumes  with  the 
latter  ;  and  that  he  probably  died  in 
1599,  are  the  few  brief  jottings  that 
contemporary  chroniclers  have  to  tell 
us  of  the  life  history  of  this  famous 
Italian  book  collector.  But  though 
the  man  be  all- forgotten,  and  his 
records  all  blotted  out,  the  Maioli 
bindings  remain  as  an  enduring  monu¬ 
ment  of  his  taste  and  wise  discrimina¬ 
tion  in  the  days  when  bookbinding 
was  being  seriously  pursued  as  an  art 
craft. 

Before  the  advent  of  Jean  Grolier 
and  Thommasa  Maioli  there  had 
doubtless  been  excellent  work  pro¬ 
duced  with  gold  tooled  decoration. 
Aldus,  of  Venice,  had  done  much 
admirable  pioneer  work.  In  his 
workshops  he  had  gathered  round  him 
many  Greek  and  Arab  workmen  who 
had  brought  to  Italy  the  traditions 
and  no  little  of  the  skill  of  Eastern  and 
Saracenic  craftsmanship.  Yet  it  is 
quite  justifiable  to  assert  that  until 
the  directive  and  controlling  taste 
of  Grolier  and  Maioli  had  been  brought 
to  bear  on  the  craft  no  distinctively 
notable  work  had  been  produced. 

Quite  naturally  the  first  sug¬ 
gestion  of  tools  for  gold  decoration 
were  taken  from  the  ornaments, 
headpieces,  and  borders  used  by  the 
printers.  The  bindings  which  came 
from  the  pubhshing  house  of  Aldus 
were  in  nearly  every  case  decorated 
with  solid  tools  cut  from  such  designs, 
but  tor  the  greater  beauty  and  more 
exquisite  combination  of  solid,  open, 
and  azured  tools,  we  have  to  turn  to 
the  famous  bindings  associated  with 
the  names  of  Grolier  and  Maioli. 

The  example  which  we  give  on 
pp.  300  will  admirably  illustrate  the 
special  characteristics  of  Maioli’s  work. 
The  framework  of  the  design  is  made 
up  of  geometrical  figures  and  graceful 
scroll  work  inlaid  or  stained  in 
colour.  This,  however,  is  dominated 


and  overshadowed  b3'  the  flowing 
lines  of  the  gouge  work,  and  the 
profuse  use  of  open  and  azured  tools  ; 
the  general  effect  is  also  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  gold  stippling  in  the 
corner  and  centre  panels.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  motto  tho.  maioli  et 
AMICORVM  appears  on  the  reverse 
side  of  the  volume  ;  on  the  obverse 
side  he  was  fond  of  using  tlie  follow¬ 
ing  inscription  : — inimici  mei  nea 
NON  ME  MiHi,  which,  being  inter¬ 
preted,  may  mean  “  My  enemies  are 
able  to  take  mine  from  me,  not  me 
from  myself,”  which  again  may  mean 
that  Maioli  was  humorously  hinting* 
that  he  did  not  wish  the  motto  on  the 
reverse  side  of  his  books  to  be  read 
too  literally  by  prospective  borrowers 
of  his  precious  volumes. 

The  best  examples  of  Maioli’s  work 
were  produced  between  1530-15o0j 
In  some  of  them  a  very  pleasing  effect 
to  the  eye  is  obtained  by  reason  of 
gold  leaf  having  been  rubbed  into 
the  surface  of  the  leather  ;  it  looks 
as  though  it  had  been  sprinkled  with 
fine  gold.  After  the  lapse  of  three 
centuries  and  a  half,  the  pristine  glory 
of  these  magnificent  bindings  has  been 
somewhat  dimmed  ;  the  polychromatic 
decorations  that  once  made  them 
resplendent  with  coloius  no  longer 
appeals  to  the  eye,  but  the  main 
features  of  the  designs  still  remain 
and  will  probably  for  centuries  to 
come  be  a  continual  source  of  delight 
to  those  who  admire  soimd  crafts- 
manshiji  excellently  accomiilished. 
The  work  of  English  binders  during 
the  period  when  Grolier  and  Maioli  were 
gathering  together  their  famous  French 
and  Italian  biodings  consisted  chjefly  of 
stamped  work  and  blind  tooling ;  but 
this  is  a  subject  that  must  receive  sepa¬ 
rate  treatment.  Contemporary  bindings 
for  use  in  the  cathedrals  and  principal 
churches  in  England  were  of  a  most 
ornate  and  expensive  kind,  if  one  may 
judge  by  the  following  inventory  of  the 
copies  of  the  Gospels  belonging  to  the 
cathedral  church  of  Lincoln  :  -  “  Im¬ 
primis,  a  text  after  Matthew,  covered 
with  a  plate,  silver  and  gilt,  having  an 
image  of  the  Saviour  with  the  four 
evangelists  and  four  angels,  and  at  one 
corner  an  image  of  a  man,  with  divers 
stones  great  and  small  ” 

Item. — One  text  after  John,  covered 
with  a  plate  silver  gilt,  with  an  image  of 
the  crucifix,  Mary,  and  John,  having 
twenty-two  stones  of  divers  colours. 
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HE  forty-first  session  of  the 
Bri  ish  Labour  Pai'liament  has 
just  been  held  in  Nottingham.  A 
glance  at  the  agenda  showed  that  the 
visit  of  the  delegates  to  the  lace 
capital  would  be  no  holiday  jaunt 
■or  picnic.  Business  methods  would 
have  to  prevail  if  the  many  cpiestions 
of  importance  down  for  consideration 
were  to  receive  the  treatment  they 
desert’ed.  The  various  newspaper 
re])orts,  which,  by  the  bye,  were 
miserably  brief  and  inadecpiate,  will 
jji’ove,  to  some  extent,  how  splendidly 
the  Congress  rose  to  the  occasion.  All 
seem  to  have  been  more  concerned 
about  the  general  welLbeing  of  labour 
than  of  sectional  interests  or  per¬ 
sonal  distinction. 

The  Labour  Leader  of  September 
1 1th  makes  the  following  reference  to 
the  Congress  : — “  In  size  and  in  youth- 
fulness  of  spirit  the  meeting  this  week 
at  Nottingham  surj^asses  any  former 
gathering  of  the  Congress.  It  ex¬ 
presses  more  clearly  and  definitely 
than  ever  the  voice  of  organised 
labour  in  our  country :  nevertheless 
the  holding  of  three  national  con¬ 
gresses,  quite  distinct  from  each 
other,  yet  composed  of  delegates 
\'irtually  from  the  same  organisations, 
is  a  clumsy  arrangement." 

The  presidential  address  by  Mr. 
Shackleton,  M.P.,  was  worthy  of  the 
man.  It  was  natural  he  should  have 
been  deeply  inqiressed  by  the  ajii-ialling 
depression  that  so  persistently  hangs 
about  ns.  He  showed  that  of  the 
skilled  workers  8 '2  per  cent  were 
unemployed,  as  compared  with  3-7 
a  year  ago.  He  contended  that  this 
sorry  state  of  things  was  not  confined 
to  our  land,  but  was  shared  by  the 
workers  abroad,  and  earnestly  pleaded 
for  an  International  Conference  .  of 
Labour.  The  Congress  was  roused  to 
feelings  of  indignation  during  the 
discussion  of  a  resolution  by  Mr.  Jas. 
Sexton,  protesting  against  the  action 
of  Britisli  labourers  taking  the  place 
of  foreign  workmen  on  strike.  Mr. 
Havelock  Wilson,  M.P.,  stated  that 


only  this  year  2,000  blacklegs  from 
this  country  had  been  sent  to  Sweden. 
This  thing,  he  submitted,  had  the 
effect  of  embittering  the  relations 
between  this  and  other  countries,  and 
he  urged  that  legislation  should  be 
enacted  to  make  such  a  practice 
impossible. 

The  Issue  of  a  much-needed  daily 
newspaper — run  by  i.  abour  for  Labour 
— was  dealt  with,  but  in  a  disappoint¬ 
ing  manner.  There  are  legal  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  way  that  prevent  the 
use  of  trade  union  fimds  for  the 
pur])ose  of  |)roviding  the  necessary 
ca))ital,  and  liere  the  matter  rests  for 
the  [tresent.  Seeing  that  i,abour 
questions  and  interests  enter  into  the 
very  heart  of  our  social  fabric,  the 
absence  of  an  educational  medium, 
such  as  a  Labour  Daily  would  be,  is 
to  be  dejilored. 

A  resolution  in  favour  of  getting 
rid  of  the  half-timer  from  our  educa¬ 
tional  system  was  adopted.  The 
wrong  inflicted  upon  young  children 
by  this  unmitigated  evil  is  too  well 
known  :  not  only  does  it  dsfraui 
thousands  of  their  chance  in  life, 
but  it  aggravates  the  social  evil,  and 
dwarfs  the  children  both  physically 
and  intellectually. 

The  right  to  work,  and  the  problem 
of  the  unemployed,  were  amongst  the 
other  questions  debated.  In  view  of 
what  has  recently  taken  place  the 
unemployed  were  wisely  counselled 
to  abstain  from  acts  of  violence.  It 
is  one  thing,  however,  to  discuss 
matters  in  Nottingham,  and  quite 
another  to  see  wife  and  children 
sitting  round  an  empty  table.  This 
truth  seems  to  have  gone  home  to  the 
Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow,  on  Septem¬ 
ber  11th,  when  receiving  a  deputation 
from  those  unfortunates  who  are 
having  this  goading  experience,  as  it 
is  reported  that  he  was  so  overcome 
with  compassion  that  he  was  unable 
to  speak  the  words  of  sympathy  he 
felt. 

Resolutions  in  favorrr  of  a  legal 
eight  hours  day  or  forty-eight  hours 
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week,  a  reduction  of  the  limit  quali¬ 
fying  for  old-age  pensions,  and  against 
the  shop  assistants’  pernicious  living-in 
system,  were  also  aj^irroved. 

With  the  accomplishment  of  this 
work,  and  much  more  of  a  like 
practical  character,  we  cordially 
endorse  the  closing  remarks  of  the 
president  when  he  said ;  “  The  con¬ 
ference  had  been  useful,  and  it  would 
have  an  educational  effect  upon  those 
who  in  time  to  come  would  take  part 
in  the  Labour  movement.  ”  W.  H.  D. 


©RANCH 
PONDENCa 


Note. — Branch  correspondents  are  requested  to 
report  only  those  items  of  information  which  are 
of  general  interest  to  our  members.  Will  they  also 
remember  that  space  is  limited,  and  therefore 
necessary  that  they  give  all  their  mformation  in 
as  brief  a  form  as  possible. 


Aberdeen. — Nothing  brilliant  in  the  way 
of  trade  revival  has  taken  place  here  this 
quarter,  but  we  are  still  holding  our  own. 
At  present  all  our  members  are  employed,  and 
surely  we  will  begin  to  be  able  to  discern  the 
signs  of  returning  activity  before  many  more 
weeks  are  over. — J.  S.  Strachan. 

Barrow. — I  am  sorry  to  have  to  report 
that  trade  has  been  very  dull  during  the 
quarter.  All  trades  have  been  affected. 
Pleased  to  say  that  all  our  members  are  fully 
employed.  The  steel  works  are  still  closed. 
We  are  looking  forward  to  brighter  times. — 
M.  Dodd. 

Bath. — There  is  nothing  further  to  report 
as  to  progress  in  increasing  the  membership 
of  the  branch.  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  report 
slackness  at  one  firm  where  we  had  great 
hopes,  in  time,  of  securing  full  recognition  of 
union  rules,  &c.  Messrs.  Chivers  are  very 
busy,  having  increased  their  staff  since  last 
report  to  the  extent  of  ten  additional  men. 
The  majority  of  the  members  went  for  a  visit 
to  the  White  City  on  the  27th  of  June,  and 
spent  a  very  enjoyable  day. — W.  Green. 

Birmingha.vi. — We  in  Birmingham  are 
sharing  in  the  general  depression  of  trade,  a 
depression  which  is  not  confined  to  the  book¬ 
binding  only,  but  extends  to  all  trades  with 
hardly  an  exception  ;  and,  further,  one  might 
say  is  not  confined  to  our  country,  but  is  felt 
by  the  whole  of  the  commercial  world.  The 
causes  of  such  periods  of  slackness  are  varied, 
and  it  would  be  of  interest  to  trade-unionists 
to  seek  to  find  out  the  real  causes  ;  then, 
when  we  have  reached  the  root  of  the  trouble, 


we  can  try  remedies  with  some  hope  of  ultimate 
success.  We  have  an  average  of  si.x  signing 
the  books,  but  we  hope  during  the  coming 
winter  to  see  them  all  fully  employed.  At 
present  signs  are  not  very  bright,  as  thei'e  is 
a  slackness  in  most  shops. — H.  E.  Burbridge. 

Cardiff. — I  regret  to  report  exceeding 
slackness  of  trade.  It  is  a  long  time  since 
we  had  so  many  men  signing  the  book,  but 
I  hope  it  will  improve  before  long.  We  had  a 
lockout  at  Messrs.  Lennox  and  Son’s  which  was 
settled  after  two  weeks,  the  men  being  asked 
to  go  back  under  very  satisfactory  conditions. 
This  movement  was  a  federation  one,  and  the 
Cardiff  Printing  and  Kindred  Trades  Federa¬ 
tion  has  fully  justified  its  existence  up  to  the 
present  time. — H.  Hall. 

Carlisle. — Trade  has  been  fairly  good 
during  the  past  quarter,  all  our  members 
being  fully  employed.  The  Carlisle  and 
District  Printing  and  Kindred  Trades  Federa¬ 
tion  is  now  in  full  going  order,  which  shows 
that  up  here  we  have  some  good  healthy 
trade-unionism.  We  have  lost  one  of  our 
stalwarts  recently  in  Mr.  W.  A  Wilkinson, 
who  has  left  the  trade.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  to  move  in  the  direction  of  a  Printing 
and  Kindred  Trades  Federation,  and  we  all 
wish  him  good  luck  in  his  new  sphere  of  work. 
— R.  Irving. 

Derby. — I  have  but  little  to  report.  The 
state  of  trade  in  Derby  is  far  from  pleasing, 
and  our  unfortunate  comrades  arc  experiencing 
some  difficulty  in  getting  work  elsewhere. 
We  are.  however,  hoping  that  the  winter 
season,  with  its  customary  impetus  to  trade, 
will  bring  some  benefits  to  our  members. — 
Sidney  R,  Spreckley. 

Dublin. — Trade  is  very  bad,  all  branches 
being  affected.  At  the  time  of  writing  there 
are  no  signs  of  any  improvement. — R.  Burke. 

Edindurgk. — There  seems  no  end  to  the 
terrible  tale  of  woe.  England,  Scotland, 
Ireland,  all  echo  the  same  lament^ — dull  trade, 
unemployed.  In  Edinburgh  things  have  come 
j;o  such  a  pass  that  a  voluntary  levy  has  been 
started  to  mitigate  in  some  degree  the  suffering 
of  the  ever-increasing  number  of  signed-out 
members,  and  signs  of  improvement  are  not 
yet  evident.  There  are  some  hopes  of  a 
settlement  with  Messrs.  Macniven  and  Cameron, 
but  negotiations  are  being  delayed  owing  to 
the  absence  abroad  of  Mr.  Cameron.  The 
local  branch  of  the  P.  &  K.T.  Federation  have 
a  movement  on  foot  for  a  uniform  50  hours 
week  in  the  district.  The  Scottish  District 
Council,  despite  an  empty  purse,  is  making  a 
comprehensive  effort  to  put  Scottish  organisa¬ 
tion  on  a  sound  basis,  and  also  intends  at 
next  conference  (to  be  held  at  Dundee  in 
January  next)  to  resolutely  tackle  the  whole 
question  of  female  labour  in  our  trade,  the 
idea  being,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  draw  up 
a  national  line  of  demarcation  for  Scotland. 
The  District  Council  idea  in  our  organisation 
is  a  splendid  one,  but  the  financial  difficulties 
must  be  honestly  faced.  A  lot  of  good  could 
be  done  by  the  Scottish  body  were  its  finances 
placed  on  a  sound  basis. — Jas.  Campbell. 

Halifax. — Trade  here  has  been  very  bad 
this  quarter,  some  of  our  members  working 
short  time  and  two  signing  the  book,  and  this 
applies  to  all  trades  at  the  present  time.  The 
Trades  and  Labour  Council  are  getting  ready 
for  the  November  elections;  already  they 
have  six  seats  to  fight  and  are  likely  to  contest 
more.  They  intend  to  make  the  unemployed 
a  burning  question,  and  in  order  to  rouse 
public  opinion  are  organising  meetings  through¬ 
out  the  borough. — C.  Midgley. 

HANi.EY  — Trade  is  very  quiet  at  present. 
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but  we  hope  it  muy  soon  pick  up  now  tliat 
ttie  holidays  (Stoke  Wakes)  are  over.  Our 
newly  formed  Labour  Party  is  progressing 
favourably  and  hope  to  do  some  good  work 
this  coining  November. — Thos.  E.  (ilaley. 

Hull  — Trade  seems  a  little  on  the  up)ward 
line  at  the  present  time;  only  one  man  out — 
stationery.  Since  last  report  a  Are  has  taken 
place  at  Messrs.  Goddard,  Walker,  Brown  and 
Co.  Ltd.,  the  whole  of  our  men  were  out  for  a 
short  time,  but  temporary  premises  being  secured 
all  are  at  work  again.  The  members  of  the  branch 
had  an  outing  to  Welton  on  .Tune  27th.  The  drive 
was  very  much  enjoyed,  and  on  arriving  a  move 
was  made  for  the  dale  where  various  good  old 
Yorkshire  games  were  indulged  in,  and  you 
should  have  seen  them  at  the  tea  which  followed ! 
After  tea  other  amusements  were  duly  carried 
out :  a  start  being  made  for  home  at  8-45,  and  glad 
to  say  everyone  arrived  safe. — P.  Drewery. 

Hyde. — I  am  sorry  to  report  trade  very 
slack  here.  The  majority  of  mendiers  have 
been  on  short  time  during  the  past  quarter. — 
H.  Winterbotham. 

Ir.SWiCH. — I  regret  to  report  that  our  trade 
here  during  the  past  quarter  has  been  very 
ipiiet.  All  trades  seem  to  feel  the  general 
depression. — .Tas.  Esler. 

Leeds. — The  last  few  weeks  have  been  very 
bad  for  our  members,  many  shops  working 
short  time  and  a  number  of  our  members  being 
thrown  out  of  employment.  Gur  local  Printing 
and  Kindred  Trades  Federation  has  recently 
revised  its  rides,  and  I  should  be  pleased 
to  furnish  a  copy  to  any  of  our  branch  secre¬ 
taries  reciuiring  one.  We  are  also  contem¬ 
plating  issuing  a  "  f;>ir  list  ”  through  the 
Federation.  Clan  any  of  our  members  inform 
me  whether  their  own  local  Federations  have 
issued  similar  lists,  giving  the  names  of  firms 
only  who  are  fair  to  every  section  of  the 
printing  trade  affiliated — .1.  W.  Vollans.. 

Leicester. — Trade  is  good  at  time  of 
writing — only  one  member  out.  We  are  still 
making  new  members — four  this  quarter  and 
good  prospects  of  several  more.  One  of  our 
members  has  had  an  accident  whilst  working 
the  guillotine  and  lost  the  ends  of  two  of 
his  fingers.  This  makes  the  second  case  of 
the  kind  in  about  three  years. — E.  K.  Winter- 
ton. 

Letohworth. — The  period  since  our  last 
Journal  appeared  has  been  a  prosperous  one 
for  our  members,  as  all  have  been  working 
full  time  and  everything  points  to  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  same.  Efforts  are  being  made 
to  establish  a  trades  council  at  Letchworth. 
There  is  plenty  of  scope  for  an  organisation 
of  that  descriplion,  and  I  am  sure  the  project 
will  have  the  hearty  support  of  our  members. 
— Geo.  Newman. 

Liverpool. — I  am  sorry  to  report  that  trade 
here  is  very  bad,  many  signing  and  others 
working  short  time.  There  is  a  depression 
all  round,  the  shipping  trade  being  specially 
affected.  Hundreds  of  men  are  unemployed, 
and  families  are  suffering  great  privation. 
We  hope  our  next  report  will  be  brighter. — 
Thos.  H.  Southall. 

London". — I  wish  I  could  change  the  subject. 
I  should  be  exceedingly  glad.  The  same  dull 
story  all  over  again.  Fine  bright  sunshine 
ami  dead  dull  spirits  are  not  a  good  mixture. 
Light  heads,  light  stomachs,  and  heavy 
hearts,  all  “  bowed  down,”  is  not  a  good 
combination.  Ten  per  cent  of  binders  totally 
unemployed  in  London,  and  it  is  not  much  (if 
any)  of  ail  exaggeration  to  say  20  per  cent  more 
just  saving  the  “  signing  book  ”  If  people 
would  only  read  their  Bibles  there  might  be 


a  chance  for  the  binders  ;  but  they  do  not,  so 
they  last  a  long  time.  Nothing  read  now  but 
fid.  (not  6s.)  novels  and  4Ad.  magazines,  trade 
price ;  and  girls  and  machinery  !  Strange 
that  every  injurious  and  worrying  machine  is 
feminine  !  Yet  I  know  nine-tenths  of  our 
troubles  will  disappear  on  the  advent  of 
plentiful  trade,  and  the  sooner  the  better,  for 
tlie  spirit  of  unrest  is  abroad,  both  with 
masters  and  men. — F.  E.  Powel'. 

Manchester. — Trade  was  never  known  to 
be  so  slack  as  at  present.  The  usual  classes 
in  bookbinding  and  finishing  at  the  Manchester 
.School  of  TecJinulogy  reopen  on  Monday, 
September  21st.  In  the  coming  session  a 
new  feature  is  being  introduced — a  class  for 
stationery  binders  is  to  be  established.  As 
this  is  probably  the  first  class  of  the  kind  in 
the  country,  the  experiment  will  be  watched 
with  interest.  The  Editor  of  our  Journal, 
W.  Mellor,  sen.,  has  been  appointed  teacher. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  apprentices  and 
younger  journeymen  in  the  branch  will  avail 
themselves  of  the  chance  thus  opened  for 
obtaining  an  all-round  knowledge  of  stationery 
binding.  The  class  for  apprentices  will  be 
held  on  Mondays,  and  the  class  for  journey¬ 
men  on  Thursdays,  from  7  to  9-.30  p.m. — 
John  Dixon. 

Newport. — I  am  sorry  to  report  that  trade 
is  very  quiet  and  has  been  for  over  a  month. 
One  of  our  members  has  been  stopped  through 
slackness,  and  some  others  are  working  short 
time,  but  I  believe  trade  will  pick  up  again 
when  this  month  is  out.  I  hope  to  be  sending 
some  applications  for  membership  when  work 
is  brisker. — ,4.  Williams. 

Nottingham. — It  is  with  regret  that  I  have 
to  report  a  continuance  of  the  general 
dullness  of  trade.  More  of  our  members  are 
unemployed  than  is  usual  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  but  we  are  hoping  for  a  better  state  of 
things  before  long.  The  arrangements  for 
the  forthcoming  Trades  Union  Congress,  to 
be  held  in  Nottingham,  are  about  complete, 
and  trade-unionists  generally  will  have  a  busy 
iveek, — H.  Cavers. 

Sheffield. — Sheffield  has  experienced  a 
time  of  depression  in  trade  such  as  we  hope 
never  to  experience  again.  Technical  classes 
are  now  in  full  swing  and  are  well  patronised 
b.v  members.  We  are  looking  forward  to  the 
half-yearly  conference  of  the.  Y^orkshire 
District  Council,  which  will  be  held  in  Sheffield 
at  the  end  of  September.  These  usually 
provoke  considerable  interest,  and  this  we 
trust  will  be  no  exception  to  the  rule. — A. 
Cumberland. 

Whitehaven. — I  have  to  report  trade  only 
moderate  at  present.  We  have  one  forw'arder 
out  of  work,  but  are  hoping  for  a  renewal  of 
better  times. — J.  Pattinson. 

Wigan. — Trade  is  not  very  brisk  at  present, 
but  I  am  glad  to  report  all  our  members  in 
employment. — F.  Garnett. 

Yorr. — Trade  is  only  moderate.  With  a 
view  of  greatly  facilitating  the  work  of  federa¬ 
tion,  fhe  Y'ork  Branch  of  the  P.  &  K.T. 
Federation  have  formulated  proposals  setting 
forth  the  necessity  of  local  bi-anches  of  federa¬ 
tions  being  in  direct  communication  wdth  the 
National  Printing  and  Kindred  Trades  Federa¬ 
tion,  and  of  being  directly  represented  at 
annual  conferences.  Circulars  have  been 
printed  for  distribution. — John  Coyle. 
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branch  correspondence  shows 
that  during  the  past  quarter  our 
members  have  sufiered  severely  from  the 
abnormal  depression  in  trade  that  is 
affecting  all  industries  alike  just  now. 
There  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  worst 
is  over,  and  that  the  new  year  will 
witness  a  revival  in  all  the  staple  indus¬ 
tries,  in  which  case  we  may  reasonably 
expect  to  share  in  the  more  prosperous 
times  that  will  ensue. 

We  learn  our  lessons  in  a  hard  school ; 
but  at  all  events  we  do  learn  them.  The 
ghastly  spectacle  of  human  suffering, 
especially  in  the  case  of  helpless  women 
and  children,  that  has  been  staring  us  in 
the  face  during  the  past  months,  as  a 
necessary  corollary  of  unemployment, 
has  at  last  made  our  statesmen  realise 
that  this  problem  cannot  any  longer  be 
ignored,  and  that  a  solution  must  be 
sought. 

When  we  recall  the  fact  that  a  few  short 
year  ago  it  was  impossible  to  get  responsi¬ 
ble  politicians  to  seriously  consider  the 


question  at  all,  we  may  understand  the 
important  advance  that  has  been  made. 
The  question  is  complex  and  difficult  to 
deal  with.  It  will  have  to  be  attacked 
simultaneously  on  many  sides.  There  is 
no  one  panacea  that  can  be  immediately 
applied.  Moreover,  it  will  require  the 
UNITED  efforts  of  a  united  Labour  party 
to  impel  and  guide  any  Government 
that  seriously  tackles  this  all-important 
problem.  Let  us  see  to  it  that  no  inter¬ 
necine  squabbles  mar  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Labour  party  at  this  important 
crisis. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  we  have  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  death  of  Mr.  Wm.  Simpson,  of 
Manchester,  the  capable  translator  of  our 
German  Notes — “  Our  Comrades  Across 
the  Sea.”  Although  in  no  way  connected 
with  our  craft,  he  was  keenly  interested 
in  the  B.T.J.  from  the  commencement 
of  its  publication,  and  in  almost  every 
issue  regularly  supplied  his  valuable 
translations.  He  died  suddenly  whilst 
apparently  in  the  best  of  health.  He 
was  a  good  citizen,  an  untiring  social 
reformer,  and  a  very  dear  friend.  “  God 
keep  his  memory  green.” 
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LITTLE  BRITAIN  AND  ITS  SURROUNDINGS. 

Part  II. 


Every  night  there  was  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  supijer  for  tlie  filters  at 
the  Bishop’s  Palace,  where  the  King 
and  Queen  lodged,  and  the  dancing- 
lasted  till  tlaylireak.  On  Tuesday 
King  Edward  entertained  the  foreign 
knights  and  scpiires,  and  the  Queen  the 
ladies  :  on  the  Friday  they  were  enter¬ 
tained  by  the  Duke  of  Lancaster:  ami 
on  the  Saturday  the  King  invited  all 
the  foreign  knights  to  Windsor. 

The  death  of  Wat  Tyler  took  place 
at  Smith  fie  d.  No  one  doubts  the 
wrongs  suffered  by  the  masses  led  by 
Tyler.  They  became  savage  and  cruel 
and  intoxicated  with  murder  and 
plunder.  They  beheaded  the  Arch- 
bisho]>  of  Canterbury,  and  held  London 
in  terror  for  seven  days.  William 
Walworth,  Lord  Mayor  ami  notable 
fishmonger,  in  his  alarm  for  the 
King’s  safety,  ran  his  sword  into 
Tyler’s  tliroat,  and  at  the  same 
instant  a  squire  stabbed  Wat  in  his  side. 

Here  on  St.  Bartholomew’s  Eve, 
1305,  that  brave  Scotch  patriot  and 
guerilla  chief.  Sir  William  Wallace,  was 
executed.  After  many  victories  and 
reprisals  on  the  soldiers  of  Edward  I., 
he  was  betrayed  liy  a  friend  and 
surrendered  to  the  conquerors.  He 
was  dragged  from  the  tower  and  then 
hung  at  the  elms  between  the  horse- 
pond  and  turnmill  brook,  and  whilst 
still  conscious,  quartered,  and  his 
head  set  on  a  pole  on  London  Bridge. 
An  old  ballad  in  the  Harleian 
collection,  describing  the  execution 
in  the  year  following  that  of  Wallace, 
of  Simon  Frazierr,  another  Scottish 
guerilla  chief,  concludes  thus — 

Many  was  the  wives  chil’  that  looked  on  him 
that  day. 

And  said,  alas  I  that  he  was  born  and  so 
vilely  forlorn. 

So  fierce  man  as  he  was. 

Now  stands  the  head  above  the  town  bridge. 
Fast  by  Wallace  sooth  to  say. 


Matthew,  of  Westminster,  calls 
Wallace  “a  Man  of  Belial,”  but 
Edward  I.  was  eternally  disgraced 
b.y  the  cruel  revenge  taken  on 
William  AVallace.  The  cruel  favourite 
and  ])araniour  of  the  Queen  of 
Edward  11. ,  Mortimer,  met  his  just 
doom  at  the  same  spot,  and  hung  in 
the  gibbet  two  days  and  nights  to  be 
seen  of  the  people. 

How  many  poor  souls  that  English 
Ahab,  Henry  VIII.,  sent  to  eternity 
on  this  blood-soddened  spot  history 
can  tell.  Here  he  had  burnt  many 
who  denied  his  ecclesiastical  supre¬ 
macy.  Here  Mary  burnt  Protestants 
and  here  Elizabeth  burnt  Anabaptists. 
A  right  royal  trio  of  Tudor  tigers  ! 
God  rest  their  royal  souls  and  keep 
them  for  eternity  in  closest  vigilance. 

One  can  see  the  flames  leaping  over 
the  frame  of  the  monk  Forest,  whilst 
Latimer  preached  patience  to  the 
victim  while  he  hung  by  the  waist  and 
struggled  for  life.  Here,  again,  came 
another  notable  dignitary  of  the 
church — Cranmer,  to  witness  the 
burning  of  Joan  Boucher,  the  Maid  of 
Kent.  Cranmer  almost  forced  Edward 
VI.  to  sign  this  poor  creature’s  death 
warrant.  “  What,  my  lord,”  said  the 
King,  “  will  ye  have  me  send  her 
quick  to  the  devil  in  her  error  ?  I 
shall  therefore  lay  the  charge  upon 
you,  my  Lord  Cranmer,  before  God.” 

How  many  tales  of  horror  could 
that  old  gateway  tell,  were  it 
endowed  with  speech — -how  many 
gorgeous  spectacles,  how  ma.ny 
holy  vigils,  how  many  sorrowing 
scenes  ?  The  splendours  of  the  church 
— the  greed  of  the  Monarch — the 
squalor  of  the hnultitude — united  and 
irrevocably  intertwined  into  a  mosaic 
of  rare  value.  A.  J.  C. 
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(Continued.) 


Brehmer  Machines. 
BOOK-SEWING  machine  con¬ 
structed  on  a  different  principle 
was  invented  by  Aug.  Brehmer  and 
placed  by  him  on  the  market  in  1884. 
This  machine,  imlike  other  thread  book¬ 
sewing  machines,  sews  with  single  thread 
“all  along  ”  inside  the  sections,  the  head 
and  tail  of  each  section  being  cut  to  allow 
the  thread  to  come  out  of  one  section 
in  order  to  enter  into  a  corresponding 
cut  of  another  section. 

In  operating,  each  section  is  placed 
on  a  swinging  feed-arm  (or  book 
saddle),  which  raises  the  section  into 
position  to  be  sewn  by  the  straight 
needles,  any  suitable  number  of  which 
may  be  used.  The  eye  in  the  point 
of  each  needle  is  supplied  with  thread 
from  spools.  When  the  needle  reaches 
its  lowest  point,  it  recedes  slightly  to 
form  the  thread  into  a  loop.  A 
shuttle,  carrying  a  continuous  thread 
and  located  in  one  of  the  shuttle-boxes, 
which  are  placed  to  the  right  and  left 
of  the  machine,  is  now  guided  through 
the  thread  loop  by  a  channel  in  the 
arm  to  the  shuttle-box  on  the  other 
side  of  the  machine.  (See  Fig.  9  ) 
The  needles  then  retire,  drawing  the 
thread  delivered  from  the  shuttle  tight 
into  the  fold  of  the  section.  This 
operation  repeats  with  every  revolu¬ 
tion  of  the  machine.  Any  suitable 
number  of  shuttles  may  be  used,  so  as 
to  sew  the  section  in  different  ways. 
Usually  three  shuttles  are  used,  each 
of  course  carrying  a  continuous  thread, 
whereby  a  different  thread  appears  in 
every  following  section.  For  example, 
the  thread  of  the  first  section  enters 


the  fourth  section,  the  thread  of  the 
second  enters  the  fifth,  and  so  on. 
Therefore,  in  the  event  of  a  thread 
being  cut  in  one  section,  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  sections  will  not  be  affected  by 
this  but  remain  secure.  To  give 
greater  firmness  to  the  book,  the  first 
and  last  sections  are  usually  sewn 
double.  The  speed  of  this  machine, 
after  making  allowances  for  all  neces¬ 
sary  stoppages,  is  about  twenty-four 
sections  per  minute. 

The  books  may  be  sewn  on  to  crash, 
open  canvas,  or  other  suitable  backing 
material,  which  may  be  run  all  the 
way  or  partly  across  the  back  of  the 
book,  or  else  on  tapes  or  cords  as  may 
be  desired.  The  threads  from  the 
needles  which  pass  over  the  back  of 
the  sections  may  either  run  straight  or 
zig-zag,  the  latter  being  preferable 
where  a  backing  of  any  kind  is  em¬ 
ployed,  as  the  zig-zag  stitches  tend  to 
hold  the  backing  firmer. 

The  use  of  a  single  thread  is  a  sub¬ 
stantial  advantage  when  sewing  books 
printed  on  thin  paper  and  made  up  of 
a  number  of  thin  sections — such  as 
Kelly’s  directories,  which  are  sewn  by 
this  machine — because  the  swell  in  the 
back  of  the  book  caused  by  the  thread 
is  reduced  by  about  half.  The  cutting 
of  the  head  and  tail  of  each  section, 
however,  done  by  this  machine  auto¬ 
matically  while  sewing,  is  obviously  a 
disadvantage ;  but  it  should  be 
mentioned  that  bad  operators  cause 
the  slits  to  be  made  much  larger  than 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  this  method 
of  sewing.  The  slits  are  made  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  the  thread  from  one 
section  to  another,  and  to  prevent 
their  being  cut  by  the  guillotine  when 
the  edges  are  trimmed  ;  therefore  in 
the  finished  books  the  slits  need  not  be 
more  than  J  inch,  and  may  be  even 
less.  This  method  of  sewing  should 
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be  positively  restricted  to  books  of 
an  ephemeral  character,  such  as 
railway  time-tables,  directories,  and 
similar  publications ;  it  is  most  in¬ 
jurious  for  better-class  books,  and 
should  never  be  used  for  them.  In 
the  casing  of  the  books  the  glue  is  liable 
to  run  in  at  the  slits,  thus  making  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  open  them  freely,  and  when 
“pulling”  the  books  for  the  purpose 
of  rebinding  it  is  very  difficult  to 
separate  the  sections  without  tearing 
their  backs.  Moreover,  when  the 
slits  are  large,  the  kettle-stitch  must 
be  made  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  head  and  tail  of  the  section. 

Three  other  machines  have  been 
brought  out  by  Brehmer  which  are 
decidedly  more  satisfactory  for  general 
book  work.  These  machines  sew  with 
double  thread — either  cotton  or  linen — 
and  do  not  require  to  make  cuts  in  the 
heads  and  tails  of  the  sections.  Two 
of  them  are  suitable  for  account  books, 
ledgers,  and  so  forth,  which  may  be 
twenty-two  inches  in  length,  and  are 
constructed  either  for  plain  (or  French) 
sewing,  or  for  sewing  on  tapes.  When 
sewing  on  tapes  (which  may  be  of 
tihree  different  widths),  the  books  may 
be  sewn  either  through  or  round  them, 
as  may  be  preferred.  Th  se  machines 
will  also  sew  linen-faced  sections.  The 
other  machine,  having  a  maximum 
speed  of  56  sections  per  minute,  is 
most  suitable  for  sewing  letterpress 
work,  and  is  arranged  to  sew  either 
plain  (or  French),  or  on  tape,  cord, 
canvas,  or  mull.  This  type  of  machine 
may  also  be  had  for  sewing  on  the 
“  on  and  off  ”  principle.  Fig.  10 
illustrates  the  sewing  over  tapes  done 
by  this  machine  when  sewing  “  all 
along.”  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
length  of  stitch  in  alternate  sections 
is  either  longer  or  shorter  than  the 
stitch  in  the  neighbouring  sections,  due 
to  the  automatic  working  of  the 
needle,  which  carries  the  thread  in  a 
zig-zag  direction  over  the  tape.  All 
the  needles  used  in  the  Brehmer 
machines  are  straight,  and  therefore 
not  liable  to  frequent  breakage.  When 
sewing  on  tape  or  cord,  wooden  blocks 
are  placed  between  the  books  after  the 
sewing  of  each,  the  thickness  of  the 
blocks  determining  the  length  of  the 
slips.  This  system  obviates  the  work  of 
pulling  each  book  along  such  material 
which  is  tightly  secured  to  the  back's  of 
the  books.  The  books  pass  auto¬ 
matically  along  a  suitable  trough  to 


the  rear  of  the  machine,  when  they 
may  be  cut  apart.  The  distance 
between  the  stitches,  and  also  the 
length  of  stitch,  is  variable,  and  can, 
within  certain  limits,  be  adjusted  to 
the  size  of  the  books  to  be  sewn.  This 
machine  is  capable  of  sewing  a  crown 
8vo.  on  four  tapes,  and  will  sew  any  size 
of  books  up  to  14  inches  long  and  9^ 
inches  wide.  It  is  therefore  possible 
for  an  ambidextrous  operator  to  sew 
in  one  operation  two  books  up  to 
foolscap  8vo.  size  and  to  place  three 
stitches  in  each.  These  machines 
operate  in  similar  manner  to  the 
Martini  machines. 

Martini  Machine. 

The  invention  of  the  Martini  book¬ 
sewing  machine  followed  the  Smyth 
and  Brehmer  machines  and  the 
pattern  now  sold  was  first  placed 
on  the  market  in  the  latter  part 
of  1904.  This  machine  is  of  the 
single  feed  arm  type  and  is  equipped 
with  straight  needles.  The  operations 
of  the  Brehmer  and  Martini  machines 
are  very  similar  and  may  be  described 
together.  The  section  to  be  sewn  is 
placed  by  the  operator  over  the  feed 
arm  and  carried  up  under  a  series  of 
needles  and  hooks.  The  feed  arm 
consisting  of  two  steel  plates,  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  punches  which  pierce  the 
section  from  within.  The  needles 
carrying  the  threads  descend  through 
the  holes  thus  made  into  the  section 
and,  withdrawing  slightly,  form  loops. 
These  loops  are  carried  by  sliding 
hooks  in  a  transverse  direction  within 
the  section  to  the  next  hole  and  are 
deposited  on  perpendicular  hooks  ; 
these  perpendicular  hooks  in  their  turn 
carry  the  loops  out  of  the  section  and 
hold  them  until  the  next  section  is 
sewn.  The  loops  from  the  succeeding 
section  are  then  carried  through  the 
loops  of  the  previous  section  and  then 
cast  off,  thereby  making  a  chain  or 
tambour  stitch.  The  last  section  of 
the  book  need  not  be  pasted,  the  mere 
dropping  of  a  stitch  between  books 
practically  locks  the  thread  through 
the  last  loop,  and  when  the  threads 
are  glued  down  in  the  lining  up  of  the 
books  any  possibility  of  unravelling 
the  book  is  prevented.  This  is  an 
advantage  with  books  printed  on 
coated  paper  when  it  is  undesirable 
to  use  paste  between  the  sections. 

{To  he  continued). 
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Shares  receive  a  fixed  interest 
of  5  per  cent,  and  loan  stock 
varies  from  3A  to  4  per  cent.  The 
revenue  from  the  houses  is  divided 
tlms  ;  Share  and  loan  capital  receive 


shareholder  at  the  5  per  cent  interest  ; 
whereas  in  the  case  of  a  man  owning 
the  liouse  and  desiring  to  leave, 
he  often  finds  the  house  a  burden  on 
his  hands.  This  society  has  erected 


W.  H.  SMITH  &  SON’S  Bookbinding  Works. 


their  interest  ;  rejiairs,  working 
expenses,  and  depreciation  are  allowed 
for  ;  then  the  balance  is  divided 
equally  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
paid  in  rent  to  the  tenant  member  in 
the  shape  of  share  capital.  Every 
tenant  has  the  op|)ortunity  of  becom¬ 
ing  a  member  of  this  society,  thus 
ensuring  a  share  of  the  profit.  The 
advantages  of  this  society  over  the 
ordinary  building  society  are  very 
jjlain,  as  by  this  method  the 
tenant  never  becomes  the  owner  of  the 
house — they  are  owned  co-ojieratively  ; 
instead,  he  holds  an  equivalent,  and 
jjossibly  more,  in  the  sliape  of  share 
capital,  and  should  he  desire  to  leave 
the  neighbourhood,  he  can  either  sell 
his  shares  or  retain  them  as  an  ordinary 


somewhere  near  350  houses,  and 
jjlanned  the  ground  with  far  more 
consideration  for  air  space  and  beauty 
than  any  private  builder  would  have 
done,  even  under  the  model  building 
laws  of  Garden  City. 

One  of  the  employers,  having  fears 
as  to  the  housing  accommodation  of 
his  workers  on  moving  to  Letchworth, 
erected  houses  of  his  own  for  the 
employes.  This  plan  is  not  to  be 
commended,  except  as  a  temporary 
arrangement.  As  a  rule,  the  employer 
receives  sufficient  value  out  of  labour 
without  extracting  further  profit  in 
the  shape  of  interest  on  capital 
expended  on  the  houses  of  his  work¬ 
people,  thus  in  a  double  way  reaping 
jirofit  from  their  labour.  This  is  quite 
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apart  from  the  unpleasant  restrictions 
a  worker  must  face  when  hving  in  one 
of  his  employer’s  houses — he  is  not  a 
free  agent. 

Having  dealt  with  the  housing,  the 
other  necessities  of  life  must  claim 
attention.  The  shops  are  all  built  in 
a  specified  area  near  the  centre  of  the 
estate,  and  almost  every  commodity 
can  be  purchased  at  the  market  price, 
and  no  difficulty  is  experienced  in  the 
way  of  purchasing  food,  &c. 

The  licensing  question  is  one  of 
interest.  When  the  estate  was  pur¬ 
chased  there  were  two  existing 
licensed  houses,  one  at  Norton  and 
the  other  at  Willian,  on  the  extreme 
borders  of  the  estate,  about  three 
miles  apart.  The  directors  wisely 
chose  to  leave  the  matter  in  the 
hands  of  the  residents,  and  up  to 
the  present  there  have  been  two 
ballots  taken,  and  both  have  decided 
against  any  further  license  being 
granted. 

The  social  life  of  Garden  City  is  one 
of  the  most  pleasing  features,  and 
when  the  day’s  work  is  over  there  is 
plenty  to  attract  the  thinking  worker. 
There  are  societies  of  almost  every 
description  tending  to  uplift  the 
worker — debating  societies,  amateur 
dramatics,  adult  school,  gardeners’ 
mutual  improvement  society,  and 
many  others — in  fact,  every  taste  is 
catered  for,  and  it  has  been  jocularly 
remarked  that  there  is  a  society  for 
every  ten  inhabitants.  There  are  two 
fairly  large  halls,  and  scarcely  a  night 
passes  in  the  winter  time  without 
something  to  attract  the  worker  in 
search  of  an  evening’s  enjoyment. 
The  employes  of  W.  H.  Smith  and 
Son  are  especially  active  in  promoting 
social  life,  and  possess  several  good 
clubs  or  societies.  Their  gardening 
club  is  worthy  of  special  note.  It  is 
open  to  all  employes  of  the  firm  at  a 
subscription  of  Id.  per  week  ;  seeds 
and  manures  are  bought  co-opera¬ 
tively,  thus  ensuring  better  value  and 
quality  ;  they  have  purchased  several 
of  the  more  expensive  gardening 
appliances,  such  as  lawn-mowers,  &c., 
that  are  required  for  occasional  use 
only,  and  let  them  out  to  their  mem¬ 
bers  ;  they  also  arrange  small  vege¬ 
table  and  flower  shows,  and  there  is 
keen  competition  between  them. 

As  one  would  naturally  expect  in  a 
Garden  City,  gardening  is  the  fore¬ 
most  hobby  of  the  resident,  and  the 


Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
Society  is  doing  splendid  work  to 
instruct  and  encourage  the  learners. 
During  nine  months  of  the  year 
monthly  shows  are  held,  when  lectures 
on  current  work  in  the  garden  are 
given.  It  is  pleasing  to  note,  that  the 
number  of  bookbinders  taking  an 
interest  in  this  society  is  on  the 
increase,  and  two  or  three  are  always 
to  be  found  among  the  successful 
exhibitors. 

{To  be  continued). 


RUSKIN  COLLEGE,  OXFORD. 

According  to  the  annual  report  just 
to  hand,  Ruskin  College  continues 
to  maintain  its  high  standard  of  efficiency 
and  to  increase  its  membership.  The 
following  extract  from  the  report  will 
indicate  the  new  kind  of  college  graduate 
that  Oxford  is  turning  out :  — 

The  Response  op  the  Woeking 
Class. 

The  college  has  been  well  filled  since 
its  foundation.  In  order  to  accommodate 
the  steadily  growing  number  of  students, 
which  rose  from  20  in  1899  to  54  this 
year,  additional  houses  have  been  taken 
adjoining  the  site,  just  above  Worcester 
College,  acquired  by  the  college  last  year. 

It  is  impossible  to  increase  the  number 
of  students  until  the  new  buildings  are 
erected.  Plans  showing  accommodation 
for  100  students  have  been  prepared,  and 
the  estimated  cost  is  £20,000.  During 
the  last  eight  years  397  students  have  ., 
resided  at  the  college,  the  greater  numbepi^'''' 
for  a  year.  That  these  students  are 
really  working  men  can  be  seen  from  the 
following  list  of  the  trades  of  the  fifty- 
four  students  in  residence  this  year  : — 


Miners .  28 

Engineers  .  6 

Locomotive  Firemen  ....  2 

Compositor .  1 

Brakesman .  1 

Signalman  .  1 

Bricklayer  .  1 

Weavers  .  3 

Carpenters  and  Joiner  ....  2 

Coach  Builder .  1 

Passenger  Guard  .  1 

Steel  Smelter .  1 

Patternmakers  .  2 

Sheet  Metal  Worker .  1 

Brass  Moulder  . .  1 

Boilermaker  . 1 

Cotton  Operative  .  1 
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SOME  FAMOUS  BINDERS  OF  THE  PAST. 

BY  MANCUNI.\.N. 

No.  3.— DEMETRIO  CANEVARI. 
CyOHE  sixteenth  century  saw  the  art  of 
bookbinding  rise  from  an  obscure 
and  neglected  cult  into  one  of  great 
importance  and  artistic  perfection,  and, 
although  in  Italy  itself  the  craft  never 
found  an  abiding  place  where  it  could 
develop  on  continuous  lines,  it  is  to 
Italian  cities  like  Venice  and  Rome 
whence  the  inspiration  came  that  was 
carried  to  infinitely  greater  heights  in 
other  countries. 

The  art  of  bookbinding  found  many 
patrons  amongst  the  Popes  and  Cardinals 
at  the  Vatican  Court ;  to  Demetrio 
Canevari,  however,  who  was  physician 
to  Pope  Urban  VIII.  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  belongs 
the  peculiar  honour  of  being  directly 
associated  with  a  specially  beautiful 
form  of  book  decoration,  “  The  Cameo 
Bindings.”  Canevari  was  born  in  1559, 
and  died  in  1(525.  He  seems  to  have 
inherited  the  greater  part  of  his  famous 
“  Cameos  ”  from  some  relative,  and  there 
is  nothing  to  show  that  he  himself  had 
any  part  in  the  production  of  the 
bindiugs,  as  they  were  in  all  likelihood 
the  work  of  Venetian  craftsmen,  and 
produced  between  the  years  1535-60. 

One  early  example  of  the  cameo  bind¬ 
ings  now  m  the  Greville  Library  in  the 
British  Museum— the  De  Medicina  of 
Celsus — contains  the  following  inscrip¬ 
tion  by  Grolier : — Est  mei  Jo  Grolier 
Lugd.  and  Amicorium.  The  Canevari 
collection  of  cameo  bindings  were  greatly 
prized  by  their  successive  owners,  and 
remained  intact  until  1823,  when  they 
were  finally  sold  at  Genoa. 

The  cameo  bindings  get  their  distinc¬ 
tive  title  from  the  medallion-like  orna¬ 
ments  sunk  in  the  centre  of  the  boards, 
on  the  sides  and  backs  in  some  cases, 
and  in  others  on  the  front  side  only. 
The  metal  stamp  which  contained  the 
design  was  cut  in  intaglio,  and  was  often 
of  exquisite  workmanship  :  usually  the 


design  was  a  classical  subject  and  copied 
from  some  famous  Greek  cameo.  The 
method  that  seems  to  have  been  adopted 
in  making  the  cameo  ornament  was  to 
press  vellum  (which  had  first  been  well 
damped)  into  the  metal  die.  All  the 
hollow  spaces  were  then  filled  with 
cement,  in  order  to  keep  the  design  in 
full  relief. 

When  thoroughly  dry,  the  cameo  was 
inlaid  in  the  space  prepared,  and  which 
had  been  sunk  sufficiently  deep  to  keep 
the  ornament  from  projecting  above  the 
flat  surface  of  the  boards.  The  example 
we  give  on  page  315  will  show  how  admir¬ 
ably  this  form  of  decoration  lent  itself  to 
further  artistic  treatment  in  the  hands 
of  a  skilful  craftsman. 

The  volume  from  which  our  illustra¬ 
tion  is  taken,  De  Historia  Anglica  of 
Polydore  Vergil,  is  also,  like  the  other 
book  mentioned,  part  of  the  Greville 
Library  in  the  British  iMuseum.  It  is  a 
large  volume,  and  is  covered  in  brown 
morocco.  The  cameo  is  beautifully 
coloured  in  green,  silver,  and  gold,  the 
interlaced  border  and  ornaments  all 
being  tooled  in  gold.  This  book  is  also 
lettered  on  the  back,  a  very  unusual 
occurrence  at  this  early  date.  The 
subject  of  the  cameo  is  Apollo  driving  a 
chariot  with  two  horses  over  the  sea 
towards  a  rock,  on  which  stands  Pegasus. 
The  medallion  is  surrounded  by  the 
following  inscription  : — OPHQS  K-4I  MH 
AQElUi;. 

There  are  many  very  beautiful 
examples  of  cameo  bindings  still 
extant,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
equal  those  that  form  part  of  the 
famous  Greville  library  already  referred 
to.  Any  of  our  readers  who  have  access 
to  the  Anelo-Saxon  Quarterly,  a  maga¬ 
zine  edited  some  years  ago  by  Lady 
Randolph  Churchill,  every  volume  of 
which  is  bound  in  a  cover  which  is  a 
reproduction  of  a  famous  binding,  will 
find  in  the  collection  an  excellent  re¬ 
production,  in  colours,  of  the  volume 
from  which  our  illustration  is  taken. 
In  Bernard  Quaritch’s  “  Examples  of 
Historic  and  Artistic  Bookbindings  ” 
there  is  also  to  be  seen  a  finely  printed 
copy  of  Joannes  Grammaticus  In  Aris- 
totelem.  This  volume  was  covered  in 
citron  morocco,  with  painted  cameos  on 
both  back  and  front  boards.  It  has  a 
delicately  tooled  border,  with  a  few  small 
tools  introduced  at  regular  intervals. 
This  book  is  also  interesting  as  being  a 
good  example  of  painted  edges. 
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A  XVI.  CENTURY  “CAMEO”  BINDING. 


The  De  Historia  Anglica  or  Polydore  Vergil. 
In  the  British  Museum. 
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ROMANCE  OF  BOOK  COLLECTING. 

Many  are  tlie  curious  stories  con¬ 
nected  with  the  romance  of 
book  collecting.  Here  is  one  instance  : 
When  the  library  at  Thornech  Hall 
was  weeded  of  its  superfluous  books, 
the  butler,  who  superintended  the 
operation,  came  across  a  perfect  copy 
of  Dame  Juliana  Berner’s  “  Boke  of 
St.  Albans,”  jirinted  by  an  unknown 
typographer,  in  1480.  One  would 
have  thought  that  the  quaintness  of 
the  type,  to  say  notliing  of  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  character  of  the  coloured 
coats-of-arms  and  other  illustrations, 
would  at  least  have  prompted  inquiry. 
But  no.  It  was  thrown  aside,  and  in 
due  course  disposed  of  to  a  pedlar  for 
ninepence.  He,  in  his  turn,  sold  it  to 
a  chemist  at  Gainsborough  for  four 
times  that  amount,  and  the  chemist 
got  £2  for  his  bargain  from  a  bookseller, 
who,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a 
very  imperfect  copy  of  the  book  had 
been  disposed  of  at  the  Duke  of  Rox- 
burghe’s  sale  many  years  before, 
positively  sold  it  to  another  bookseller 
for  £7.  He,  at  any  rate,  was  better 
informed,  but  not  much,  for  he  sold 
the  volume  for  £80  to  Sir  Thomas 
Gunville.  These  transactions  took 
place  in  the  ’forties  of  last  centiu’y, 
when  the  book,  which  now  fetches 
£1,000,  was  valued  at  £420.  This  olil 
Boke  of  St.  Albans  ”  is  a  thing  of 
sentiment,  with  a  value  that  will 
probably  increase  continually  till  the 
leaves  crumble  before  the  touch  of 
time. 

Romance  of  another  kind  attaches 
to  a  book  recently  sent  by  the  Kaiser 
to  President  Roosevelt.  This  book 
is  of  enormous  size — it  is,  in  fact, 
asserted  to  be  the  largest  book  ever 
printed.  The  dimensions  of  the  book 
are  2-80  metres  in  height,  LoO  metres 
in  width,  90  centimetres  in  thickness, 
or,  in  English  equivalents,  it  is  al^out 
Oft.  by  4Ht.  by  3ft.  It  is  enriched 
by  numerous  illustrations  representing 
landscapes  and  scenes  from  German 
life  selected  by  the  Kaiser.  The  book 
is,  in  fact,  an  encyclopaedia  of  Germany. 
Erom  the  dimensions  given  it  will  be 
assumed  that  the  volume  is  not  easily 
portable,  and  it  may  be  added  that  it 
required  a  horse  and  cart  to  convey 
it  from  the  steamer  to  the  White 
House,  where  it  is  to  be  placed  in  the 
■Congressional  Library.  We  have 
called  it  a  German  encyclopsedia. 


because,  strange  to  say,  the  Kaiser,  by 
not  giving  a  title,  has  left  a  wide  field 
for  nomenclature.  That  the  volume 
is  handsomely  bound  goes  without 
saying.  It  bears  an  inscription  re¬ 
cording  that  the  work  is  the  gift  of  the 
Emperor  William  and  the  German 
Nation  to  President  Roosevelt  and 
the  people  of  the  LTnited  States. — • 
Catholic  Home  Jouniil. 


THE  EARLIEST  SIGNED  BINDING 
IN  THE  WORLD. 

ARLY  Irish  manuscripts  were  usually 
bound  in  quite  limp  leather 
covers,  but  these  were  kept  in  book  boxes 
or  “cumdachs,”  all  of  which  still  exist¬ 
ing  are  of  the  greatest  interest.  One  of 
the  finest  is  that  of  the  Stowe  Missal, 
dating  from  about  the  eleventh  century. 
It  belonged  originally  to  the  monastery 
of  Lorrla,  in  Tipperary,  whence  it  was 
taken  to  the  Irish  monastery  of  Ratisbon. 
In  1784  it  was  found  by  Mr.  John  Grace 
in  Austria,  and  afterwards  belonged  to 
the  Stowe  Library.  It  is  now  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

The  lid  is  ornamented  with  a  large 
cross  set  with  pearls  and  metal  bosses, 
having  in  the  centre  a  large  oval  crystal 
over  a  pink  ground,  and  enclosed  with 
recent  enamels,  no  doubt  rej^lacing  old 
ones.  At  each  end  of  the  cross  is  a  large 
jewel.  The  space  between  the  arms  of 
the  cross  contain  silver  gilt  plates 
engraved  with  figures  of  saints,  and  on 
the  silver  edge  plates  is  an  inscription  in 
Irish  inviting  the  reader  to  “  Pray  for 
Dunchad,  descendant  of  Jaccan,  of  the 
family  of  Oluan.  who  made  this.”  This 
may  therefore  be  called  the  earliest 
signed  binding  in  the  world,  if  a  •'  cum- 
dach  ”  can  be  considered  a  binding. — 
From  *'  The  Book ;  Its  History  and 
Development,”  by  Cyril  Daventport, 
V.D.,  F.S.A. 


Matthew  Corvini,  who  was  crowned 
king  of  Hungary  in  1457,  although 
renowned  for  his  warlike  deeds  through¬ 
out  Europe,  has  a  far  greater  title  to 
esteem  from  book-lovers  because  of  the 
magnificent  library  he  collected.  He  is 
said  to  have  erected  three  libraries  in 
Buda  containing  some  50,000  volumes. 
In  those  libraries  he  established  thirty 
amanuenses,  skilled  in  writing,  illumin¬ 
ating,  and  painting,  who  were  constantly 
engaged  in  the  work  of  transcription  and 
decoration. 
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We  desire  our  members  to  feel  that  this  page  is 
entirely  their  oivn  ;  by  using  it  frequently  for 
asking  and  answering  questions  relating  to  the 
trade,  they  can  in  many  ways  help  each  other. 


TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS. 

There  is  at  present  on  view  at  the 
Manchester  School  of  Technology 
the  very  remarkable  exhibit  of  students’ 
work  that  was  sent  to  the  Franco- 
British  Exhibition,  at  Shepherd’s  Bush, 
by  the  Manchester  Education  Com¬ 
mittee 

The  exhibit  covers  an  astonishing 
range  of  subjects,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  complete  and  comprehensive  dis¬ 
plays  of  the  multitudinous  activities 
that  technological  institutions  engage  in. 
The  Manchester  Education  Committee 
was  awarded  a  Diploma  of  Merit  for  the 
exhibit.  We  strongly  recommend  all 
who  can  possibly  visit  this  exhibition 
not  to  miss  the  opportunity  of  doing  so. 
On  Saturday,  January  2nd,  the  delegates 
of  the  Manchester  Trades  and  Labour 
Council  will  make  an  official  visit,  when 
the  Principal  of  the  School  of  Technology 
(J.  H.  Reynolds,  M.A.)  will  give  an 
explanatory  address.  After  remaining 
on  view  in  Manchester  for  a  few  weeks 
the  exhibit  is  going  to  Belfast,  the 
Education  Committee  of  the  latter  town 
having  requested  a  loan  of  the  collection. 


QUERIES. 

(1)  Will  any  finisher  or  blocker 
kindly  inform  me  of  the  best  method 
of  blocking  gold  leaf  on  American 
cloth,  as  I  find  it  difficult  to  clean  off 
the  gold  after  blocking  ? 

(2)  What  is  the  best  method  of 
toning  down  or  staining  law  calf  ? 

(3)  Is  there  any  way  of  preventing 
albumen  turning  up  white  on,  say,  the 
title  of  a  Morocco  book,  without 
touching  in  the  letters  ? 

“  A  Coimtry  Binder  and  Finisher.” 


Could  any  reader  tell  me  the  best, 
way  to  prevent  the  first  section  from 
breaking  away  from  the  rest  of  the 
book  in  stationery  binding  ? — 

“  Anxious.” 


ANSWERS. 

“  Anxious  ”  may  find  that  his 
difficulty  with  the  first  section 
arises  from  one  or  other  of  the 
following  causes: — (1)  Not  exercising' 
sufficient  care  when  tipping  the 
first  section  with  paste.  (2)  After 
gluing-up,  the  book  has  been  allowed 
to  get  too  dry  before  rounding.  (3) 
The  tapes  used  for  lining  up  have  been 
made  from  a  material  that  was  too 
stiff  for  the  purpose.  (4)  The  paper 
used  for  the  book  is  of  poor  quality. 
The  following  remedies  are  suggested  : 
(1)  Use  good  stiff  paste  and  exercise 
great  care.  (2)  Use  good  strong  glue, 
and  round  book  as  soon  as  the  glue  is 
sufficiently  set  to  enable  you  to  do  so. 
If  you  do  this  too  soon  the  sections 
will  “  start  ”  ;  if  you  allow  it  to  dry 
hard  the  section  will  probably  “  break 
away.”  (3)  Use  thin  jaconet  for 
taping.  (4)  The  only  remedy  in  this 
case  is  the  obvious  one,  viz.,  use  a. 
better  class  of  paper. — G.  Lovell. 

* 

“  Rexine  ”  will  be  able  to  purchase 
from  any  dealer  in  rubber  goods  a  good 
rubber  solution,  which  he  will  find 
much  more  suitable  than  the  ordinary 
home-made  article.  Use  good  linen, 
free  from  “filling,”  for  lining  purposes. 
— Alpha. 

* 

« 

“Ruler”  will  find  great  difficulty  in 
finding  any  red  ink  that  does  not  fade 
more  or  less  on  exposure  to  light.  Get  a 
good  ink  powder,  and  make  the  colour 
strong.  That  is  the  best  that  can  be 
said.  All  colour  preservatives  are  to  be 
avoided. — Cam. 
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The  recent  decision  of  the  Law  Lords 
in  the  High  Court,  prohibiting  tlie 
use  of  trade  union  funds  for  tlie  main¬ 
tenance  of  members  of  Parliament,  is 
the  old  story  of  suppression — an  echo 
of  the  Taff  Vale  and  Denaby  cases, 
where  the  law  was  distorted,  as  it  often 
is,  against  the  weak  and  defenceless, 
intiicting  upon  women  and  children 
cruelties  the  thought  of  which  shock 
and  wound  all  human  sense  of  justice 
and  decency. 

Thank  God  (1  use  the  word  rever¬ 
ently),  these  dispensers  of  Justice 
cannot  by  their  decision,  undo  the 
good  already  accomplished  by  om- 
Labour  representatives  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Just  think  of  the  irony 
of  the  situation.  The  workers  are 
continually  being  admonished  to  seek 
redress  for  their  grievances  by  con¬ 
stitutional  methods,  but  when  they, 
in  the  most  direct  anti  reasonable 
manner  possible,  try  to  put  this 
admonition  into  jtractice,  their  efforts 
(made  at  tremendous,  but  willing 
sacrifice)  are  frustrated  by  those  by 
whom  the  advice  is  so  freely  given. 

Still,  we  must  not  be  unduly 
clepressed  by  this  unsympathetic  ad¬ 
ministration  of  an  unsympathetic  law. 
The  Labom-  movement,  like  most  other 
righteous  causes,  will  go  on  with 
accelerated  speed,  because  of  the  very 
persecutions  to  which  it  has  been 
subjected  and  the  hindrances  that  its 
enemies  have  put  in  the  way. 

Unhappily,  such  experiences  as  this 
are  not  confined  to  our  shores.  The 
bookbinders  of  Akron,  Ohio,  are 
passing  through  troublous  times,  as 
the  following  extract  from  a  ]5rinted 
circular  just  received  will  show; — 

“  The  Central  L.vbour  LTnion 
OF  Ohio. 

“  Fellow-workers, — Akron,  Ohio,  is 
the  seat  of  a  great  labour  struggle. 
The  Alanufacturers’  Association  has 
undertaken  to  crush  out  of  existence 
the  pinion  of  the  Printing  Trades,  anil 
have  selected  Akron  as  the  chief  point 
of  attack,  using  the  Werner  Printing 
and  Publishing  Co.  as  the  jiarticular 
agency,  and,  incidentally,  the  Com¬ 


mercial  Printing  Co.  Labour  spies, 
private  detectives,  and  professional 
union  breakers  have  been  imported  by 
hundreds,  and  the  men  are  being 
provoked  into  breaches  of  the  law.” 

The  circular  further  states  that 
during  a  scrimmage,  consequent  upon 
an  attack  made  by  detectives  at  night 
upon  unionists,  a  detective  was  shot, 
and  succumbed  two  days  later.  Two 
unionists  have  been  arrested,  debarred 
their  constitutional  right  of  a  pre¬ 
liminary  hearing,  have  been  indicted 
by  a  special  jiuy  for  murder,  and  are 
now  in  their  cells  awaiting  the  for¬ 
mality  of  a  trial.  The  circular  con¬ 
cludes  with  an  earnest  appeal  for  a 
defence  fund,  so  that  these  victims  of 
the  designs  and  avarice  of  Capital 
may  be  rescued  from  the  fate  that 
may,  if  they  are  not  ably  defended, 
befall  them. 

From  our  fellow-craftsmen  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  we  have  news  of  a  more  welcome 
character.  Mr.  J.  Munn,  secretary  of 
the  Victorian  Branch  of  the  Australian 
Federation  of  Binders  and  Rulers,  asks 
for  the  despatch  of  175  parts  of  our 
Journal,  giving  orders  for  subsequent 
nmnbers.  He  makes  complimentary 
reference  to  our  little  booklet.  Accom¬ 
panying  the  letter  is  a  copy  of  the 
Victorian  Rules.  The  following  extracts 
will  prove  that,  in  trade-unionism,  as 
in  other  matters,  they  are  not  behind 
the  mother  country  : — 

“  Rule  3. — It  shall  be  compulsory 
for  all  journeymen  and  working  fore¬ 
men  to  join  the  association.” 

“  Rule  31. — -The  minimum  rate  of 
wages  in  all  branches  of  the  trade 
shall  be  sixty  shillings  for  a  week  of 
48  hours.” 

Notwithstanding  the  excellent  mini¬ 
mum  rate  and  hours  of  our  Australian 
brethren,  they  are  free  from  unfair 
female  laboiu.  Fair  conditions,  good 
pay  and  hours,  may  and  should  go 
together  wherever  bookbinding  is  done. 
Mr.  Munn  also  encloses  some  beautiful 
specimens  of  paper  marbling,  by  Air. 
Caithness,  the  result  of  cheap  colours 
at  Is.  4d.  per  lb.  I  wish  they  could 
be  reproduced  in  the  B.T.J. 
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Note. — Branch  correspondents  are  requested  to 
report  only  those  items  of  information  which  are 
of  general  interest  to  oior  members.  Will  they  also 
remember  that  space  is  limited,  and  therefore 
necessary  that  they  give  all  their  information  in 
as  brief  a  form  as  possible. 


Aberdeen. — The  state  of  trade  and  employ¬ 
ment  is  much  the  same  as  last  reported — 
moderate  but  steady.  The  general  depression 
in  business  renders  it  difficult  to  say  how  long 
this  may  continue,  but  at  present  we  are 
pleased  to  report  all  members  employed. — 
J.  S.  Strachan. 

Barrow. — I  am  sorry  to  have  to  report  that 
trade  is  still  very  bad  and  some  of  the  shops  are 
on  short  time.  The  shipbuilding  is  only 
moderate,  and  the  steel  works  is  still  closed. 
The  Labour  party  had  two  candidates  at  the 
municipal  election  out  of  three  put  up. — 
M.  Dodd. 

Birmingham. — At  the  time  of  writing  am  glad 
to  report  all  our  members  are  in  full  work  owing 
to  the  usual  winter  rush,  but  it  is  rather  too 
soon  to  hope  that  the  improvement  is  perma- 
ment.  A  special  effort  is  being  made  in 
our  branch  to  induce  the  men  who  are  not 
members  of  our  Union  to  join  us,  and  I  hope  to 
be  able  to  report  complete  success  in  our 
next  report.  Other  branches  please  note. — 
H.  E.  Burbridge. 

Bristol. — Trade  has  been  very  quiet  indeed, 
and  we  have  had  a  record  quarter  for  out-of- 
work  payments.  Bookbinding  (forwarding) 
classes  have  been  held  in  our  city  lor  a 
number  of  years,  and  this  year  stationery  bind¬ 
ing  has  been  included.  Students  being  allowed 
to  work  at  either  branch  was  the  means  of 
inducing  the  authorities  to  start  these  classes. 
Mr.  W.  A.  Gillett  is  the  teacher. — E.  G.  Shorney. 

Bradford. — Depression  still  exists  in  our 
midst  I  regret  to  state.  At  the  municipal  elec¬ 
tions  twelve  of  us  went  to  the  poll,  fighting  for 
the  cause  of  Labour  and  Socialism.  Three 
seats  were  lost— nine  of  us  had  nothing  to  lose. 
In  ray  own  case,  I  was  beaten  by  the  com¬ 
bination  of  Liberals  and  Tories.  With  the 
nine  hundred  votes  recorded  I  could  have 
won  easily  in  a  three-cornered  contest.  We 
welcome  the  combination ;  they  are  always 
combined  as  employers.  The  future  fights  will 
be  between  capital  and  labour.  We  are  full  of 
hope,  knowing  ours  to  be  a  righteous  cause,  and 
the  cause  of  humanity. — A.  T.  Sutton. 

Cardiff. — Pleased  to  state  that  business  is 
much  better  with  us — at  the  close  of  last 
quarter.  Several  changes  have  taken  place 
during  the  quarter,  the  most  marked,  perhaps, 
being  the  removal  of  our  president,  Mr.  H. 
Hall,  to  Manchester.  We  wish  him  every 
success  in  his  new  undertaking.  Among  the 
many  hobbies  that  bookbinders  take  up,  I  think 
the  most  profitable  of  alt  is  bee-keeping. 
During  the  past  season  one  of  our  most 
respected  members,  Mr.  J.  H.  Skelding,  has 
realised  £6  clear  profit  on  his  bees. — J.  G. 


Derby. —  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  a 
slight  change  for  the  better.  There  has  been  a 
slight  grievance  in  one  of  the  shops  here,  which 
we  hope  will  soon  be  smoothed  over,  and  our 
members  continue  to  work  amicably.  On 
November  21st,  Mr.  Kelly,  C.S.,  visited  us,  and 
addressed  a  large  meeting  of  the  branch  at 
considerable  length,  dwelling  upon  many  matters 
of  vital  importance  to  the  future  of  our  members 
and  our  craft.  In  conclusion,  he  pleaded  for 
unity  in  our  ranks  and  a  deeper  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Union.  Mr.  J.  Martin  also  spoke. 
— Sydney  R.  Spreckley. 

Dublin. — Trade  continues  very  slack,  all 
branches  being  affected.  At  time  of  writing 
there  is  no  sign  of  any  improvement. 

Edinburgh.— Trade  is  still  in  a  very  bad 
state,  and  shows  little  or  no  signs  of  improving. 
Some  time  ago  we  had  great  hopes  of  a 
satisfactory  settlement  being  arrived  at  in 
connection  with  the  protracted  Macniven  and 
Cameron  dispute,  but,  unfortunately,  Mr. 
Cameron  at  the  last  moment  receded  from  the 
position  he  had  previously  taken  up,  and  con¬ 
sequently  negotiations  have  again  been  broken 
off.  To  add  to  our  troubles,  a  serious  accident 
befell  our  esteemed  secretary,  Mr.  Gregor. 
Cycling  home  one  day,  he  was  knocked  down  by 
a  motor,  and  besides  a  severe  bruising  had  his 
right  leg  broken,  necessitating  his  removal  to 
the  Infirmary.  He  is  now  fortunately  making 
good  progress  towards  recovery.  The  local 
branch  of  the  Printing  and  Kindred  Trades 
Federation  has  a  movement  on  foot  for  a  fifty- 
hours  week.  The  bad  state  of  trade,  however, 
is  a  serious  handicap  to  any  forward  move¬ 
ment. — James  Campbell. 

Grimsby. — Trade  has  been,  and  is  at  present, 
very  quiet  here,  but  I  am  pleased  to  say  that 
none  of  our  members  have  had  occasion  to  sign 
the  book.  We  have  had  a  deputation  from  the 
Yorkshire  Kindred  Trades  Federation,  with  the 
result  that  a  branch  has  been  formed  in 
Grimsby ;  also  the  Yorkshire  District  Council, 
with  good  results. — Geo.  Place. 

Halifax. — Our  trade  still  remains  quiet  here, 
and  all  other  industries  are  in  the  same  state. 
By  the  time  these  lines  are  in  print  the  engineers 
and  moulders  will  have  suffered  a  reduction  in 
wages  of  2s.  per  week.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  are  1,50U  skilled  workers  unemployed  in 
this  small  borough.  The  recent  elections  in 
November  went  all  against  the  Labour  party, 
but,  notwithstanding  the  reactionary  forces,  we 
were  able  to  increase  the  Labour  vote.  Hoping 
that  the  coming  year  will  bring  a  change  for  the 
better. — C.  Midgley. 

Hull. — We  have  no  members  out  of  work  at 
present,  thankful  to  say.  There  seems  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  some  of  the  printing  firms  to 
introduce  unfair  labour,  but  we  are  alive  to  our 
interests,  and  hope  our  members  will  be  on  the 
lookout  for  this  kind  of  thing,  and  at  once  report 
to  the  officials.  It  seems  an  age  of  encroach¬ 
ment  on  our  right-i,  hence  the  need  for  vigilance. 
— F.  Drewry. 

Hyde. — I  have  pleasure  in  reporting  trade 
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very  good  here.  Work  has  heeii  found  for  two 
extra  men  from  other  branches. — H.  Winter- 
botham. 

Ipswich. — I  regret  to  report  continued  dullness 
in  trade;  there  are  signs,  howewer,  in  some 
directions,  of  slight  improvement  in  the  near 
future,  and,  with  the  advent  of  the  New  Year,  we 
hope  for  better  times  in  all  branches. — Jas. 
Esler. 

Leeds.— The  Leeds  Printing  and  Kindred 
Trades  Federation  had  occasion  to  protest  against 
a  local  firm  of  jiaper  manufacturers  supplying 
paper  for  account  books  in  connection  with  the 
Leeds  Corporation  contracts,  owing  to  the  firm 
in  question  employing  rulers  and  cutters  under 
the  standard  rate  of  wages.  It  is  significant  of 
the  times  that  as  soon  as  the  firm  were 
approached  on  the  matter  they  at  once  joined  the 
Leeds  Employers’  Association,  although  soine 
of  the  firms  affiliated  were  the  most  bitter  in 
their  complaints  of  unfair  compietition  against 
these  people.  However,  as  far  as  our  section  is 
concerned,  we  have  got  our  difficulty  settled  by 
the  firm  paying  the  recognised  rate  of  wages, 
and  agreeing  to  acknowledge  the  Union  by 
sending  to  us  for  men.— .1.  W.  Vollans. 

Leicester. — Trade  is  only  moderate  in  the 
town.  A  meeting  of  the  Printing  and  Kindred 
Trades  Federation  was  held  on  November  13th. 
Mr  G.  D.  Kelley,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Barnes,  -I.P.,  of 
the  Lithographic  Artists,  were  present.  The 
meeting  was  called  to  test  the  feeling  of  the 
members  on  the  forty- eight  hours  question. 
After  some  very  good  speeches  by  the  visitors 
and  several  of  the  members  of  the  local  federa¬ 
tion,  a  resolution  was  passed  unanimously  in 
favour  of  a  forty-eight  hours  week.— R.  K. 
Winterton. 

Liverpool. — I  regret  to  repiort  that  trade  here 
has  been  very  bad,  but  we  have  at  present  a 
welcome  s'gn  of  improvement.  The  Liverpool 
Printing  and  Kindred  Trades  Federation  have 
held  very  interesting  meetings,  and  we  expect 
good  results  for  all  sections  of  the  printing 
trades.  The  result  of  the  Lancashire  and 
Uislrict  Council  Meeting  was  a  huge  success, 
and  our  visit  to  Preston  created  a  new  life  in  the 
the  branch.— Thos.  H.  Southall. 

London.— Christmas  is  coming!  Is  the  beef 
and  the  pudding  coming  along  with  it '?  Things 
are  looking  up  a  little  bit  at  last,  but  those  who 
have  been  many  dreary  months  without  work 
will  have  but  little  chance  now— in  the  short 
interval  before  Christmas— of  making  the  home 
comforts  which  we  think  all  at  this  season  are 
entitled  to.  The  complexion  of  circumstances 
is  still  depressing;  the  number  of  men  still 
absolutely  without  work  is  almost  without 
precedent  in  many  years.  Yet  one  would  think 
that  the  fuss  and  boom  made  over  certain 
publications  of  Royai  and  high  political  con¬ 
nection  would  prove  that  no  man  able  and  willing 
to  work  need  be  idle  a  single  day.  We  might 
come  nearer  to  that  realisation  were  it  not  for 
that  spirit  of  philanthropy  which  is  extant— 
that  consuming  desire  to  benefit  the  public  by 
cheapness  of  production,  by  the  race  to  be  tlie 
first  to  be  cheapest,  by  labour-saving  machinery, 
by  cheaper  labour,  by  the  substitution  of  female 
and  unskilled  labour  tor  male  and  skilled 
labour— all  in  the  laudable  effort  for  cheapness, 
and  all,  of  course,  in  the  interests  of  the  public. 
— T.  E.  P. 

Manchester. — Trade  here  shows  little  sign 
of  improvement.  The  Manchester  Education 
Committee  announce  that  their  exhibit,  shown 
at  the  Franco-British  Exhibition,  London,  is  to 


be  placed  in  the  Municipal  School  of  Technology 
for  public  inspection.  I  attended  the  annual 
social  of  the  “Society  of  Women  employed  in 
the  Bookbinding  and  Printing  Trades,”  and  it 
proved  a  very  enjoyable  evening.  I  would 
commend  these  gatherings  to  our  younger 
members,  as  they  promote  a  good  feeling 
between  the  kindred  branches,  and  are  always 
pleasant  functions. — John  Dixon. 

Newcastle. — The  past  quarter  has  been  a 
severe  one,  and  I  regret  there  are  no  signs  of  im¬ 
provement.  The  local  federation  is  now  in  full 
operation,  and  some  useful  work  may  be  done 
in  the  near  future.  The  District  Council  inet 
at  Sunderland  on  September  26th,  Mr.  Wilkin¬ 
son  of  Carlisle  occupying  the  chair.  It  was 
found  that  organising  work  was  needed  at 
Sunderland  and  Durham,  and  it  was  resolved 
to  apply  to  the  C.E.  tor  an  act  of  grace,  which 
they  have  granted.  The  meeting  was  a  very 
successful  one. — J.  D.  Meldrum. 

Newport. — I  am  pleased  to  report  a  slight 
improvement  in  trade  this  quarter.  All  our 
members  are  working  full  time,  and  we  have 
made  two  new  members.  I  hope  to  have  some 
more  applications  for  membership  before  the 
end  of  the  year. — A.  Williams. 

Oxford. — Trade  is  better  now  than  for  some 
time  xiast,  and  we  are  looking  for  better  times. 
An  effort  is  being  made  to  improve  our  member¬ 
ship,  and  to  bring  about  more  unity  in  our 
ranks.  Mr.  Dyer  was  with  us  on  November 
‘27th,  and  met  the  members  of  the  branch  at  a. 
special  general  meeting.  He  spoke  of  the 
advantages  of  membership,  insisting  upon 
loyalty  to  each  other  and  loyalty  to  the  Union, 
and  asked  his  hearers  not  to  think  of  their  Union 
as  of  secondary  importance,  but  to  give  it  their 
first  consideration  and  their  best  support,  not 
neglecting  their  financial  obligations.  The  visit 
was  opportune,  and  the  members  were  stimulated 
by  Mr.  Dyer’s  address.  The  next  day  wa-s  spent 
visiting  several  firms  where  non-unionists  are 
employed,  and  we  are  expecting  good  results. — 
L.  Levitt. 

Sheffield. — Unemployment  is  the  question 
ujipermost  in  our  minds  just  now,  yet  I  hope  ere 
these  lines  are  in  print  the  tide  will  have  turned 
for  better  trade,  and  that  the  coming  festive 
season  may  be  one  of  good  cheer  to  all.  It  is 
important  that  members  in  branches  where 
bookbinding  is  being  taught,  either  in  technical 
classes  or  schools  of  art,  should  claim  them  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  those  engaged  at  the  trade. 
In  Sheffield  we  have  the  assurance  that  if  we  will 
supply  a  sufficient  number  of  students  to  fill 
the  classes  to  their  limitation  outsiders  will  not 
be  admitted ;  this  we  have  done,  and  all  is  going 
smoothly. — A.  Cumberland. 

York.— Pleased  to  report  our  trade  is  fairly 
good  atpresent.  The  members  of  the  YorkPrint- 
ing  and  Kindred  Trades  Federation  had  a  dinner 
in  conjunction  with  the  annual  smoker.  A  good 
number  sat  down  to  a  most  excellent  repast. 
After  dinner,  various  toasts  were  given  inter¬ 
spersed  with  songs.  The  president  (Mr.  F.  F. 
Boaler)  was  in  the  chair,  and  Mr.  W.  Early  in 
the  vice-chair,  among  others  present  being  Mr. 
G.  D.  Kelley,  M.P.,  Mr.  Jas.  Kelly,  Mr.  A. 
Evans,  and  Mr.  Dobbie  (president  of  York 
Trades  Council).  The  speeches  of  the  above- 
named  were  of  a  very  interesting  character 
to  ti  ade-unionists. — John  Coyle. 
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EDITORIAL. 


have  often  been  asked  to  deal 
with  the  subject  of  “  Book- 
edge  Marbling  ”  in  these  pages,  but 
hitherto  it  has  not  been  found  possible 
to  do  so.  Many  of  our  readers  will, 
therefore,  be  glad  to  see  that  in  the 
present  issue  we  are  commencing  a 
series  of  articles  dealing  with  this 
useful  and  interesting  process.  It  is 
now  nearly  thirty  years  ago  since 
there  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the 
Qwirterly  Circular,  in  serial  form, 
The  Mysterious  Marbier,”  by  the 
late  James  Smimer.  The  book  itself 
had  long  been  out  of  print,  and  only 
a,  few  members  of  the  B.  &  M.R.C.U. 
possessed  copies,  so  that  its  republica¬ 
tion  in  the  Quarterly  Circular  was  an 
•event  of  considerable  interest  at  the 
time.  The  only  ottier  practical 
treatise  available  was  the  very 
•excellent  “  Whole  Art  of  Marbling,” 
by  C.  W.  Woolnough,  published  some 
twenty-five  years  ago,  and  now  very 
rarely  to  be  met  with  except  on  the 
shelves  of  a  few  public  libraries. 
But  a  new  generation  has  arisen  to 


whom  these  books  are  practically 
unknown,  and  the  time  is  now  oppor¬ 
tune  for  a  series  of  articles  dealing 
with  the  later  developments  of  this 
“  pretty  mysterious  art,”  as  the 
distinguished  scientist,  Michael  Fara¬ 
day,  once  called  it. 

Quite  recently  a  revival  of  interest 
in  this  subject  has  been  aroused  by 
the  publication  in  this  country  of 
“  The  Art  of  Marbling  and  the  Treat¬ 
ment  of  the  New  Bronze  Colours,” 
by  Josef  Halfer,  of  Budapest.  The 
experiments  carried  out  by  the  author 
of  the  book  just  named  bids  fair  to 
give  a  new  impetus  to  the  study  of 
the  principles  underlying  this  hitherto 
neglected  side  of  the  bookbinders’ 
craft.  In  the  course  of  our  articles 
we  hope  to  deal  with  the  “  Halfer 
process  ”  in  detail.  The  Hostmami 
Printing  Ink  Co.  Limited,  London, 
who  have  introduced  the  Josef  Halfer 
marbling  inks  into  this  country,  have 
kindly  promised  to  furnish  us  with 
some  examples  of  work  produced  by 
the  “  Halfer  ”  inks,  which  we  hope 
to  place  before  readers  of  the  B.T.J- 
in  our  next  issue. 
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LIFE  IN  Va 


“  To  and  fro  wmt  our  forefathers  in  the 
quiet,  quaint,  narrow  streets,  or  worked  at 
some  handicraft  in  their  houses,  or  exposed 
their  goods  for  sale  round  the  market  cross. 
And  in  these  old  streets  and  houses,  the  town 
■mead  and  market  place,  amid  the  murmur 
of  the  mill  beside  the  stream,  and  the  notes  of 
the  bell  that  sounded  its  summons  to  the 
crowded  assembly  of  the  town  mote ;  in 
merchant-gild  and  craft-gild  was  growing 
■up  that  sturdy,  industrial  life,  unheeded  and 
unnoticed  by  knight  or  baron,  that  silently 
and  surelq  was  building  up  the  slow  structure 
of  England's  wealth  and  freedom.” — 

J.  R.  Green. 


BY  w.  M. 

IVE  centuries  of  English  history 
have  wrought  many  wondrous 
changes.  If  some  “  gift  of  fairy  ” 
made  it  possible  for  a  twentieth 
century  Englishman  to  have  a  glimpse 
of  the  England  that  knew  William 
Langland,  “  the  garmt  poet  of  the 
poor,”  and  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  the 
sweet  singer  “  of  ditties  and  songes 
glad,”  he  would  look  upon  a  strange 
world  that  had  little  in  common  with 
the  England  of  to-day.  The  medley 
of  tongues  out  of  which  oiu*  language 
is  evolved  had  not  yet  shaped  itself 
into  recognisable  English  ;  and  the 
manners,  customs,  clothes,  and  houses 
of  the  people — indeed,  almost  every¬ 
thing  that  we  are  accustomed  to  in 
these  days — were  strangely  different 
in  the  England  of  five  centuries  ago. 

The  closing  years  of  the  fourteenth 
century  had  witnessed  some  political 
changes  of  importance.  The  House 
of  Lancaster  was  in  the  ascendant  ; 
Richard  II.  was  deposed,  and  Henry 
IV.  (Shakespeare’s  “  Bolingbroke  ”) 


was  crowned  in  1.399.  The  Hrmdred 
Years’  War,  the  Wars  of  the  Roses, 
and  all  the  interminable  confusion  and 
strife  that  kings  and  politicians  delight 
m,  were  to  drag  on  for  several  genera¬ 
tions.  But  with  these  things  we  are 
not  concerned  only  so  far  as  they 
serve  as  convenient  political  land¬ 
marks  for  the  period  with  which 
we  are  dealing.  The  magnificent 
pageantry  and  pictm’esqueness  of 
Shakespeare’s  historical  plays,  the 
enchanting  realism  of  the  romances 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  the  habitual 
fondness  of  historians  for  dwelling  on 
the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war, 
have  inclined  us  to  the  belief  that 
our  forebears  were  constantly  following 
the  banners  of  kings  and  nobles,  and 
spending  most  of  their  days  in  the 
tented  field.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  facts.  The  drimi 
and  trumpet  side  of  history  has  been 
much  overdone.  Many  of  the  battles, 
and  conquests,  and  sanguinary  engage¬ 
ments  that  loom  so  large  in  the  pages 
of  the  chroniclers  were  little  more  than 
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faction  fights,  and  were  scarcely  heard 
of  by  any  but  those  immediately 
engaged  in  them.  “  In  a  week,”  says 
Lord  Macaulay,  “  the  peasant  was 
driving  his  team,  and  the  esquire 
flying  his  hawks  over  the  field  of 
Towton  or  of  Bosworth  as  if  no 
extraordinary  event  had  interrupted 
the  regular  course  of  human  life.” 
The  burgesses  and  guildsmen  in  the 
enfranchised  towns  had  other  more 
important  things  to  occupy  their 
attention  than  the  trade  of  war  ;  for 
the  most  part  they  left  this  to  the 
hired  mercenaries,  and  went  on  in 
their  own  quiet  way,  heedless  of 
these  military  exploits. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  the  common 
folk  were  laboriously  building  up  in 
all  the  towns  and  boroughs  throughout 
the  land  the  enduring  fabric  of  local 
government.  Buying  a  charter  here, 
adding  some  new  and  extended  pro¬ 
vision  there  ;  bartering  now  with 
king,  now  with  noble,  now  with  abbot ; 
always  with  a  view  to  greater  free¬ 
dom,  further  privileges,  immimity 
from  personal  service  or  from 
vexatious  and  arbitrary  taxation. 
Preceding  generations  of  townsfolk 
had  cast  off  the  more  grievous  and 
irksome  feudal  trammels  of  earlier 
times,  and  had  secured  the  rudimentary 
rights  of  local  government.  In  the 
fifteenth  century  their  descendants 
were  consolidating  and  amplifying 
and  securing  for  all  future  time  the 
rights  and  prerogatives  of  citizenship. 

Let  us  try  and  imagine  ourselves 
in  a  medieval  English  town,  taking 
part  in  the  everyday  life  of  the  people. 
First,  however,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
form  some  idea  of  the  townsman’s 
relation  to  the  world  outside.  Think 
of  an  England  sparsely  populated, 
the  people,  all  told,  probably  not 
exceeding  3,000,000.  Towns  were  far 
apart  from  each  other,  each  self- 
contained,  and  for  a  large  part  of  each 
year  absolutely  cut  off  from  all  out¬ 
side  communication.  Travelling  was 
neither  easy  nor  safe.  Thejhighroads 
were  mostly  ill-kept,  and  even  when 
they  were  in  a  decent  state  of  repair 


the  lonely  wayfarer  was  in  constant 
danger  from  the  numerous  “  robbers, 
thieves,  and  other  malefactors,  on 
foot  and  on  horseback,  that  ride  on 
the  highway  through  all  the  land  in 
divers  places,  committing  larcenies 
and  robberies,”  and  these  same  male¬ 
factors,  as  a  petition  presented  to  the 
King,  and  quoted  above,  testified, 
were  in  some  cases  maintained  and 
supported  by  the  nobility  of  the  land. 
Think,  again,  of  a  town  surroimded  by 
a  high  wall,  with  well-guarded  gates 
that  were  closed  against  all  comers 
between  the  ringing  of  the  curfew  in 
the  evening  and  the  sound  of  the 
daybell  in  the  morning.  These  were 
troublous  times,  and  as  the  enemy 
was  often  at  the  gates,  it  behoved  the 
citizens  to  keep  careful  watch  and 
ward  between  the  time  of  closing  and 
of  opening.  Within  its  own  bounds, 
each  town  was  a  kingdom  unto  itself  ; 
making  and  administering  its  own 
laws ;  having  its  own  courts  of 
justice  ;  its  own  prison,  with  all  its 
penal  adjimcts — stocks,  pillories,  irons, 
cages,  gibbet,  and  gallows.  Compared 
to  the  importance  of  the  duties,  the 
responsibilities,  and  the  incessant 
obligations  of  communal  affairs,  the 
King,  the  State,  and  Parliament  were 
dim  and  shadowy  things.  Every 
able-bodied  citizen  was  necessarily 
something  of  a  soldier,  and  was  bound 
to  present  himself  at  the  half-yearly 
muster  of  arms  (called  by  the  mayor, 
who  was  virtually  commander-in-chief 
of  the  civic  battalions),  armed  with 
such  weapons  as  he  could  muster. 
The  richer  burger  or  prosperous 
shopkeeper  might  be  able  to  afford  a 
suit  of  mail  armour,  or  at  least  a 
wadded  coat,  in  addition  to  a  sword 
and  buckler  and  bow  and  arrows. 
The  humbler  citizens  would  bring 
with  them  their  knives,  daggers,  or 
hatchets.  Civil  war,  local  rebellion, 
and  the  necessity  for  repelling 
occasional  attacks  from  neighbouring 
lords,  with  their  bands  of  armed 
retainers,  sufficed  to  keep  the  shop¬ 
keepers  and  artisans  in  a  state  of 
military  efficiency  without  the  need 
for  special  training. 

Let  us  now  look  more  closely  into 
the  economy  of  town  life,  see  some  of 
the  many  curious  details  of  social 
administration,  and  get  a  glimpse  of 
its  varied  and  complicated  arrange¬ 
ments. 


(To  he  continued.) 
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[Concluded  ] 


The  Martini  machine  may  be  fitted 
vsdth  six  stitching  heads,  so  that 
from  one  to  six  stitches,  each  inches 
long  can  be  made  in  each  book 
according  to  size.  It  will  sew  books 
from  the  smallest  size  up  to  a  maximum 
of  sixteen  inches  wide  and  eleven  inches 
deep  ;  therefore  two  books,  up  to 
crown  8vo  size  may  be  sewn  at  one 
time,  each  having  three  stitches. 

The  sewing  devices  are  adjustable 
in  relation  to  each  other.  By  means 
of  this  arrangement  the  stitches  may 
be  brought  within  proper  distance 
from  each  end  of  the  book.  The 
machine  is  constructed  for  plain  (or 
French)  sewing,  sewing  through  mull 
or  through  tape,  or  sewing  through 
mull  and  tape  together  if  necessary. 
It  sews  with  cotton  or  linen  tlnead  and 
it  can  be  run  up  to  a  speed  of  fifty-five 
or  sixty-five  sections  per  minute.  Fig. 
11  illustrates  the  sewing  done  by  this 
machine  when  sewing  through  tape. 

The  forwarding  of  the  book  is  so 
arranged  that  it  in  no  way  interferes 
with  the  working  of  the  machine ; 
between  each  book  the  requisite  length 
of  mull  or  tape  is  folded  down  to 'pro¬ 
vide  slips. 

Machine  Sewing  v.  Hand  Sewing. 

Comparing  machine-sewn  work  with 
hand-sewn  work,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
on  the  whole  the  latter  is  the  stronger 
method  and  should  always  be  used  for 
the  very  best  work,  and  I  am  also  of 
opinion  that  books  requiring  rebinding 
should  always  be  sewn  by  hand. 

Nevertheless,  machine-sewn  work, 
exscuted  under  the  best  conditions,  is 
quite  satisfactory  for  edition  work  and 
has  several  points  to  recommend  it. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  book¬ 
binder,  the  most  important  factor  in 
its  favour  is  speed.  Tlie  speeds  of 
the  various  machines  differ,  but  any 


machine  on  the  market  will  sew  work 
equal  in  quantity  to  that  done  by  at 
least  five  girls,  while  some  of  the 
machines  will  do  the  work  of  from  ten 
to  twelve  hand  sewers.  This  not  only 
reduces  greatly  the  cost  of  sewing, 
but  it  also  effects  an  enormous  saving 
of  floor  space  in  the  bindery. 

The  principle  of  machine  sewing  is 
fundamentally  different  from  hand 
sewhig.  With  the  exception  of  the 
first  Brehmer  machine,  which  uses 
single  thread  and  therefore  has  to  cut 
the  heads  and  tails  of  the  sections,  the 
machines  sew  inside  the  sections  with 
double  thread,  each  stitch  being  made 
by  an  independent  thread  which  serves 
to  attach  a  given  portion  of  each 
section  to  the  next.  Thus  the  threads 
are  carried  horizontally  along  the 
back  of  the  book  ;  whereas,  in  hand 
sewing  one  thread  goes  vertically 
through  the  whole  length  of  each 
section.  In  machine  sewing  each 
thread  is  interlooped  with  itself  and 
embodied  in  each  is  a  chain  or  tambour 
stitch,  usually  designated  ^  (but 
erroneously)  a  kettle-stitch,  by  the 
makers  of  the  macliines.  Without 
doubt  this  method  of  sewing  with 
independent  threads  is  an  advantage 
of  some  value,  because  no  section  will 
come  out  of  the  book  until  every 
stitch  in  the  section  has  been  cut  or 
broken,  and  doubtless  the  use  of 
double  thread  is  also  advantageous  in 
the  case  of  poor  paper.  The 
superiority  of  the  hand-made  kettle- 
stitch  to  the  machine-made  “  kettlf- 
stitch,”  however,  will  be  easily  seen 
by  a  comparison  of  Figs.  8,  10,  and  11, 
with  Fig.  12.  The  machine-made 
“  kettle-stitch  ”  is  a  mere  clasping  of 
the  threads  between  neighbouring 
sections  only  ;  whereas  the  hand-made 
kettle-stitch  can  comprise  and  combine 
two,  three  or  more  sections  at  every 
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operation.  A  more  potent  factor  still 
is  the  loop  of  strong  double  thread 
which  can  be  worked  at  both  ends  of 
the  book  right  along  the  whole  length 
of  successive  kettle-stitches,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  book,  a 
device  which  no  machine  at  present 
on  the  market  is  capable  of  producing. 
The  careless  reader’s  thumt)  usually 
plays  havoc  with  the  sewing  in  the 
tail  of  even  carefully  sewn  books,  and 
it  is  at  this  part  of  the  book  where  the 
thread  of  machine-sewn  books  snaps 
first.  It  will  be  observed  (see  Figs. 
8,  10,  and  1 1 )  that  although  the 

machines  sew  with  double  thread 
inside  the  sections  and  make  a  chain 
at  one  end  of  the  stitch,  at  the  other 
end  a  single  thread  simply  passes  from 
one  section  into  the  next.  This  chain 
stitch  at  the  head  of  the  book  serves, 
to  a  certain  extent,  tlie  same  purpose 
as  the  hand-made  kettle-stitch,  but 
at  the  tail  of  the  book  the  sections 
are  held  together  only  by  a  single 
thread.  The  hand-made  kettle-stitch 
therefore  gives  the  book  greater 
strength  in  this  vital  part  than  does 
the  machine-made  stitch.  But  if  the 
tapes  or  cords  to  which  the  sections 
are  sewn  were  placed  very  near  to  the 
tail  of  the  book  this  disadvantage 
would  be  remedied. 

Hand  sewing  has  also  the  advantage 
of  allowing  greater  tension  to  be 
imparted  to  the  thread  than  is  possible 
with  machine  sewing,  though  in  the 
case  of  books  printed  on  soft  paper 
hand  sewers  may  err  in  this  direction 
and  drag  the  thread.  In  hand  sewing 
it  is  necessary  to  exercise  considerable 
judgment.  If  the  kettle-stitch  be 
drawn  too  tightly  at  fastening,  the 
top  and  bottom  of  the  book  will  be 
discernably  thinner  than  its  middle 
portion.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
book  be  sewn  too  loosely,  it  cannot 
afterwards  be  bound  as  firmly  as  is 
requisite  in  a  well-boimd  book.  In 
machine-sewir  books  the  thread  is 
always  held  under  an  even  tension, 
such  as  it  is. 

From  the  foregoing  description  of 
the  work  which  it  is  possible  to  execute 
with  the  various  machines,  it  is  quite 
apparent  that  on  few  occasions  are 
the  machines  allowed  to  work  to  their 
full  efficiency.  If  the  full  number  of 
tapes  and  the  strongest  thread  were 
always  used  in  machine  book-sewing, 
and  the  machines  skilfully  controlled 
by  the  operators,  the  results  m'ght  be 


satisfactory  even  for  books  which  are 
subjected  to  hard  wear  in  public 
libraries.  But,  alas,  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  keen  competition  has 
tempted  the  publishers  and  book¬ 
binders  to  cut  down  their  expenses  in 
every  conceivable  way,  and  to  lower 
the  excellence  of  their  work  to  increase 
trade  profits.  Many  of  the  books  now 
published  are  most  faulty  in  their 
get-up  and  fall  to  pieces  after  being 
handled  a  few  times.  The  books  are 
printed  on  paper  of  poor  quality  ; 
the  sheets  are  imposed  without  regard 
to  the  thiclmess  of  the  sections  ;  they 
are  sewn  with  the  cheapest  cotton 
thread  on  an  insufficient  number  of 
tapes — in  many  cases  mull  of  the 
commonest  quality  is  substituted  ; 
the  illustrations  being  tipped  with 
paste,  are  the  last  to  go  in  and  the 
first  to  come  out  ;  and,  the  books  are 
hastily  cased  in  a  cover  of  the  flimsiest 
description. 


TO  DAFFODILS. 

Fair  daffodils,  we  weeja  to  see 
You  haste  away  so  soon  ; 

As  yet  the  early  rising  sun 
Has  not  attain’d  his  noon. 

Stay,  stay, 

Until  the  hasting  day 
Has  rim 

But  to  the  evensong  : 

And,  having  pray’d  together,  we 
Will  go  with  you  along. 

We  have  short  time  to  stay,  as  you. 
We  have  as  short  a  spring  ; 

As  quick  a  growth  to  meet  decay 
As  you,  or  anything. 

We  die 

As  your  hours  do,  and  dry 
Away 

Like  to  the  summer’s  rain  ; 

Or  as  the  pearls  of  morning’s  dew. 
Ne’er  to  be  toimd  again. 

— Robert  Herrick. 
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Detail  from  cover  of  book  bound  for  Henry  II. 
(Paris, ’Bibl.  Mazarine). 


ITALY  did  not  long  maintain  her 
pre-eminence  as  a  book-producing 
centre.  It  was  not  long  before  French 
craftsmen  bettered  the  instructions 
they  received  from  their  Italian 
fellow-workers  in  the  same  industry. 
In  the  first  half  of  the  15th  century 
there  arose  a  number  of  notable 
workmen,  who  produced  designs  of 
original  character  and  exquisite  crafts¬ 
manship.  In  a  book  published  in 
Paris  in  1537,  entitled  “  Cylamtum 
Mundi,”  we  get  an  indication  of  the 
change  that  was  taking  place  and  the 
new  ideas  that  were  coming  into 
vogue.  The  author  represents  Jupiter 
sending  his  messenger  Mercury  to 
earth  in  order  to  have  “  The  Book  of 
Fate  ”  rebound.  Mercury  is  hesita¬ 
ting  as  to  how  and  where  to  get  this 
important  volume  bound,  and  indulges 
in  the  following  soliloquy  : — “  Great 
Jupiter,”  he  says,  “  bade  me  have  it 
entirely  reboimd  ;  but  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  wishes  it  to  be  bound  in 
wooden  or  paper  boards,  to  be  covered 
with  calf  or  with  velvet,  whether  I 
must  have  it  gilt  and  change  the 
style  of  the  stamps  and  the  bosses, 
so  as  to  be  in  the  fashion. 

Where  do  they  bind  the  books  best 
now  ?  At  Athens  (i.e.,  Paris),  at 
Venice,  or  at  Rome  f  Methinks  at 
Athens !  ” 
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BOUND  FOR  HENRY  II.  OF  PRANCE, 
In  the  Bodleian  LinKAitv. 


Bound  in  white  deer  skin.  Badges  and  ornaments  are  apparently  worked  in  colours  :  but 
present  copy  they  are  almost  obliterated. 
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At  Lyons  some  ,  fine  polychrome 
bindings  were  produced,  but  in  Paris 
itself,  chiefly  owing  to  the  patronage  of 
Francis  I.  (1615-1547)  and  Henry  II. 
(1547-1558),  both  of  whom  were 
famous  for  their  love  of  good  books, 
two  distinctive  styles  of  book  decora¬ 
tion  were  originated  and  developed 
to  the  highest  perfection. 

Stephen  Roffet  (sumamed  Le 
Faulcheur),  who  lived  at  the  sign  of 
“  The  Rose,”  on  the  bridge  of  St. 
Michael,  in  Paris,  was  binder  to  King 
Francis  from  1537  until  the  latter’s 
death,  in  1547,  and  is  generally 
credited  with  having  introduced 
the  “  Seme  ”  or  “  powder  ”  style  of 

“Seme”  or  Powdered  Decoration. 


decoration.  This  style  has  been  used 
with  admirable  effect  on  the  books 
bound  for  Francis  I.,  many  of  which 
now  rest  in  the  National  Library  in 
Paris.  The  “  Seme  ”  decoration  con¬ 
sists  of  a  diaper  pattern  made  up  of 
small  flowers,  emblems,  initials,  or  a 
combination  of  all  or  any  of  them, 
repeated  in  regular  perpendicular  or 
horizontal  lines  all  over  the  side  of 
the  cover.  In  the  hands  of  a  skilful 
artist  this  simple  device  was  capable 
of  forming  effects  of  a  most  dignifled 
and  restrained  nature.  The  books 
bound  for  Francis  I.  were  usually 
decorated  with  a  field  powdered  with 
fleur-de-lys,  interspersed-  with  the 
royal  initial  F,  and  also  small  circles 
with  a  dot  in  the  centre.  In  other 


cases  the  salamander  (the  royal 
emblem)  and  the  letter  F  crowned 
were  introduced. 

Nothing  whatever  is  known  of  the 
binder  who  produced  the  magnificent 
designs  that  emblazon  the  books 
bound  for  Henry  II.  (1547-1558)  and 
his  famous  and  accomplished  mistress, 
Diane  de  Poitiers.  The  example  we 
give  on  page  328  shows  -with  what 
skill  the  craftsman  has  handled  the 
simple  gouges  and  fillets  used  in  pro¬ 
ducing  this  dignified  and  beautiful 
design.  Note  also  the  happy  way  in 
which  the  monograms  and  symbols — 
the  double  H  of  Henry  II.  and  the 
triple  crescent  of  Diane — have  been 
incorporated  into  the  design ;  also 
how  the  bow,  quiver,  and  arrows  of 
the  divine  huntress,  after  whom  the 
king’s  mistress  was  named,  is  effectively 
introduced  in  the  centre  panel.  It  is 
a  piece  of  consummate  craftsmanship, 
and  the  charm  of  the  whole  is  enhanced 
by  the  knowledge  of  the  simple  tools 
used  in  its  production. 

Perhaps  at  no  period,  either  before 
or  since,  has  perfection  of  technique 
and  purity  of  design  been  so  happily 
combined  as  in  the  case  of  the  books 
bound  for  Henry  II.  How  far  this 
is  true  of  the  general  output  of  books 
in  the  same  period  we  have  no  means 
of  judging,  as  nearly  all  of  the 
specimens  extant  come  from  the 
royal  collection. 

The  library  of  Diane  de  Poitiers 
was  a  very  notable  one,  consisting  of 
splendid  MSS.  on  vellum  and  fine 
examples  of  the  best  printing  of  the 
period.  Indeed,  Diane  was  famous 
as  a  patroness  of  all  the  arts,  and  her 
chateau  at  Anet  was  the  most  famous 
of  all  renaissance  salons.  Catherine 
de  Medicis,  wife  of  Henry  II.,  was  no 
less  famous  as  a  book  collector.  She 
brought  the  king,  as  a  dowry  on  her 
marriage,  many  magnificent  MSS., 
which  she  inherited  from  Lorenzo  de 
Medici.  Her  library  of  printed  books 
contained  some  4,000  volumes.  Many 
of  these  books  were  rebound  by  order 
of  Henry  II.,  and  much  confusion  and 
controversy  has  ensued  because  of 
the  difficulty  of  determining  whether 
the  monograms  that  appear  on  some 
of  the  volumes  signify  the  initials  of 
the  king  and  his  queen,  or  the  king 
and  his  mistress.  Not  a  very  serious- 
matter  one  would  think,  yet  much 
ink  has  been  spilt  by  eager  disputants 
on  this  issue. 
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BOOK  EDGE 
MARBL1>JG 


BY  MANCUNIAN. 

Intboductory. 

HERE  is  nothing  so  mystifies 
casual  visitors  to  a  bindery  as 
•does  the  sight  of  a  pile  of  newly- 
marbled  books.  “  However  do  you 
manage  to  paint  the  edges  ?  ”  is  the 
.stock  question  jjut  by  the  bewildered 
visitors ;  and  when  they  are  asked 
to  stand  by  the  "  trough  ”  and  see 
the  colours  deftly  manipulated  by  the 
marbler,  it  only  makes  confusion 
worse  confoimded,  and  the  mystery 
seems  altogether  and  hoj^elessly  in¬ 
explicable. 

Just  as  happens  with  all  things 
with  which  one  becomes  familiar  by 
-constant  association,  the  mystery  of 
marbling  no  longer  appeals  to  the 
binder.  He  is  so  used  to  seeing  the 
process  ;  it  is  so  much  in  evidence 
-every  working  day,  that  he  ceases  to 
mar\’0l  at  it  or  deem  it  a  subject 
worth  serious  contemplation.  And 
yet  the  art  of  marbling  is  worthy  of 
careful  consideration,  and  ought  to 
Brouse  the  curiosity  of  the  most 
Bpathetic.  Every  time  a  marbler 
throws  or  lays  his  colours  on  the 
“  size,”  there  takes  place  a  series  of 
wonderful  cliemical  combinations  and 
reactions  of  a  very  remarkable 
-character,  that  can  only  be  properly 
understood  by  those  deejsly  versed  in 
the  laws  of  chemical  affinity.  What 
is  it  that  makes  these  ordinary  water¬ 
colours  float  on  the  surface  of  the 
mucilage,  and  then  surroimds  each 
colour  udth  a  kind  of  gelatinous 
envelope,  that  keeps  each  in  its 
proper  place  and  prevents  them  from 
combining  and  mixing  with  each 
other  in  the  way  that  would  surely 
liappen  if  the  same  colonrs  were 
thrown  together  under  ordinary 
conditions  ?  It  seems  simple  enough 
to  prepare  the  colours  and  size  and 
get  them  all  to  work  in  the  way 
•<Iesired,  but  the  why  and  the  where¬ 


fore  of  it  all  involves  certain  principles 
of  natural  philosophy  that  are  beyond 
the  ken  of  the  writer  of  these  articles. 

Of  the  history  of  marbling  very 
little  is  Imowm.  It  is  probably  of 
Eastern  origin,  but  there  is  no  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  of  this  ;  indeed,  it  is 
only  owing  to  a  chance  reference  in 
the  “  Sylva  Syl varum  ”  of  Francis 
Bacon  that  the  statement  is  made. 
”  The  Turks,”  says  he,  “  have  a 
pretty  art  of  chamoletting  of  paper 
which  is  not  with  us  in  use.  They 
take  divers  oyled  colours  and  put 
them  severally  (in  drops)  upon  water, 
and  stir  the  water  lightly,  and  then 
wet  thin  paper  with  it,  and  the  paper 
will  be  waved,  and  veined,  like 
chamolet  or  marble.”  It  is,  however, 
pretty  certain  that  marbled  papers 
were  freely  used  both  in  France  and 
Germany  in  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  many  of  Le 
Gascon’s  books  having  end  papers 
made  of  this  material. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that, 
although  this  jjrocess  for  marbling 
paper  and  book-edges  has  been  knoum 
and  practised  for  at  least  400  years, 
very  little  progress  seems  to  have 
been  made.  The  patterns  that  were 
used  by  the  early  French  binders,  and 
the  specimen  albums  that  are  to  be 
seen  in  a  few  musemns  (such,  for 
instance,  as  the  forty- four  varieties 
that  form  the  collection  now  in  the 
South  Kensington  Museum)  are 
practically  the  same  patterns  as  those 
in  vogue  to-day  ;  the  art  seems  to 
have  remained  stagnant  during  the 
whole  of  the  intervening  period.  We 
seem  now,  however,  to  be  on  the  eve 
of  a  new  departure,  and  the  i^resent 
generation  may  probably  see  some 
interesting  developments  in  this  much 
neglected  industry.  We  hope  to  have 
something  to  say  as  to  the  reason  for 
this  possible  progress  in  the  course  of 
these  articles. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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(il  LIFE  IN  A  GARDENf  CITY  jf 


BY  GEORGE  NEWMAN. 

[Concluded.'] 


CO-OPERATION  is  a  prominent 
feature  of  Garden  City,  where 
t,hree  societies  of  different  character 
•exist — (1)  The  Garden  City  Tenants 
Limited,  co-operative  house-owners ; 


nothing  was  to  be  seen  of  the  present 
model  town  beyond  a  few  surveyors’ 
stakes  dotted  about  the  open  fields, 
and  they  had  to  wait  until  the  time 
when  gas  and  water  supplies  were 
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i(2)  the  Garden  City  Co-operators,  a 
distributive  store,  which  has  had  a 
rather  rough  beginning  but  is  now 
fairly  progressive  ;  and  (3)  the  Garden 
City  Press  Limited,  a  co-partnership 
printing  works,  which  has  made 
jemarkable  progress  since  its  start  in 
Hitchin  about  five  years  ago.  Com¬ 
mencing  with  no  connection  and  very 
Httle  plant,  this  society  to-day 
possesses  something  like  £6,000  in 
iplant  and  machinery,  and  had  a 
turnover  of  £3,600  during  the  last 
-six  months.  This  society  started 
business  in  Hitchin  temporarily,  as  at 
Tthat  time  there  were  no  conveniences 
ior  manufacture  on  the  estate ;  in  fact. 


available  and  the  goods  sidings  made. 

Starting  under  entirely  new  industrial  | 

conditions,  this  society  endeavoured  il 

to  set  up  a  standard  of  wages  and  |ii 

hours  that  would  compare  favourably  f 

with  any  provincial  town,  and  fixed  a  | 

minimum  rate  of  32s.  for  a  48  hours  l| 

week,  which  is  far  in  advance  of  the  j 

nearest  existing  trade  union  con-  1 

ditions  in  the  printing  trade.  In 
consequence  of  this  a  local  employer 
found  himself  bound  to  reduce  his 
hours  to  pacify  his  employes.  It  was 
also  an  understanding  that  all  em¬ 
ployes  of  this  society  should  belong  to 
their  respective  trade  imions,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  conditions  set 
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up  by  this  society  had  a  good  influeuce 
on  the  other  employers  in  our  trade 
who  ha\"e  since  come  to  Letchworth, 
and  also  materially  assisted  our 
society  officials  when  fixing  the  mini¬ 
mum  rate  for  Letchworth.  Having- 
set  up  these  conditions,  this  society 
had  a  far  more  important  part  to  play, 
i.e.,  in  bringing  the  jirofits  of  industry 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  earn 
them — the  workers.  How  is  this 
accomplished  ?  Obviously  capital  is 
necessary  to  work  any  business  ; 
therefore  share  and  loan  stock  is 
recei\’ed  at  a  fixed  rate  of  5  per  cent 
interest,  which  the  worl^ers  guarantee. 
Instead  of  the  ca]iitalist  employer 
working  his  brains  as  to  the  best 


weekly,  the  remainmg  25  per  cent 
being  retained  by  the  society  until 
the  end  of  every  six  months,  when  the 
stock  is  taken  and  balance  sheet 
drawn  out.  For  instance,  a  man 
earning  30s.  per  week  as  wages  would 
take  27s.  weekly,  leaving  9s.  behind 
vmtil  the  end  of  the  half  year.  The 
first  charge  on  the  gross  profit  the 
balance  sheet  shows  is  the  interest  on 
share  and  loan  stock,  then  plant  and 
machinery  is  depreciated,  and  the 
worker  receives  in  a  lump  smn  his 
remaining  25  per  cent.  In  addition 
to  this  he  receives  an  additional  10 
per  cent  on  wages  in  the  shape  of 
share  capital  in  the  society.  This 
share  capital  is  called  “  accumulated 
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method  of  obtaining  his  interest  out 
of  the  employe,  the  employe,  in  this 
case,  guarantees  the  interest.  Briefly, 
the  following  is  the  method  of  work¬ 
ing  : — The  employe  is  engaged  at  a 
rate  agreed  upon,  which  is  always  the 
minimum  trade  union  rate,  anti  in 
most  cases  more,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
printers,  whose  minimum  does  not 
reach  the  standartl  laid  down  Ity  this 
firm  since  its  commencement.  The 
employe  works  for  that  rate  for  one 
year.  At  the  end  of  that  period  he 
ceases  to  draw  wages  and  becomes  a 
working  partner,  and  draws  a  share 
of  iirofits  calculated  on  the  basis  of 
his  wages.  This  share  of  profits  is 
])aitl  out  at  the  rate  of  75  per  cent 


shares,”  and  must  be  allowed  tO' 
acctimulate  until  the  worker  has  a 
holding  in  the  society  to  the  extent 
of  at  least  what  is  equivalent  to 
twelve  months'  wages.  These  accu¬ 
mulated  shares  receive  the  same  rate 
of  interest  as  ordinary  shares.  It  has 
not  been  possible  during  the  early 
stages  of  the  society  to  credit  all 
the  accumulated  shares,  but,  as  soon 
as  jirofits  allow,  the  worker  will  receive 
his  10  per  cent  with  compound  interest. 
It  will  be  gathered  from  the  foregoing 
that  in  this  case  the  worker  takes  the  risk 
of  paying  ca]:)ital  its  wages,,andin  return 
he  receives  in  share  capital  that  portion 
of  profit  which  in  the  ordinarj'  business 
finds  its  way  into  the  employers'  pockets. 
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We  desire  our  members  to  feel  that  this  page  is 
entirely  their  own;  by  using  it  frequently  for 
asking  and  answering  questions  relating  to  the 
tradCi  they  can  in  many  ways  help  each  other. 


NOTES. 

HE  Bookish  Bookbinder. — Do 
bookbinders  love  books  ?  It  is 
almost  proverbial  that  cobblers  wear 
poor  boots  and  tailors  shabby  clothes. 
It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  look  over 
the  small  but  well-arranged  library  of 
a  fellow  craftsman,  feeling  the  while 
that  an  added  joy  to  life  was  possessed 
by  my  friend.  A  real  live  companion¬ 
ship  of  books  would  make  life  more 
tolerable  to  bookbinders,  as  to  others, 
and  increase  the  feeling  of  .  dignity  in 
their  calling.  The  Bookbinding  Trades 
Journal  is  useful  and  practical  when 
it  answers  such  questions  as  “  How  to 
finish  on  Rexine,”  or  “  How  best  to 
tab  a  stationery  book,”  but  I  would 
have  it  valued  most  for  its  literary 
and  artistic  make-up.  As  a  book,  it 
satisfies  the  bookish  bookbinder. 
Have  you  felt  the  joy  in  handling 
Some  volume  old  and  rare. 

On  whose  time-yeOow  fly-leaf  fondly  lingers 
The  name  of  woman  fair. 

— Lafcadio  Bearn. 

Or,  again — 

How  pure  the  joy,  when  first  my  hands  unfold 
The  small  rare  volume,  black  with  tarnished 
gold.  -Ferrier. 

How  sad  the  lot  of  that  man  of  whom 
it  is  said — 

He  hath  never  led  of  the  dainties  that  are 
bred  in  a  book. — Shakespeare. 

The  booklover  desires  botfi  book  and 
binding  to  be  good,  and  not  be 
described  as  follows  : — 

Was  ever  book  containing  such  vile  matter 
so  fairly  bound. — Shakespeare. 

An  educated  taste  will  select  the  best 
in  literature.  There  is  no  reason  why 
a  bookbinder,  in  quest  of  a  library, 
should  not  make  for  himself  that 
which  will  be  an  ornament  to  his 
home  and  a  continual  source  of 
intellectual  satisfaction  to  himself. 

A  good  book  is  the  precious  life-blood  of 
a  master-spirit  embalmed  and  treasured  up 
on  purpose  to  a  life  beyond. — Mitton. 

George  Holmes,  York. 


QUERIES. 

Will  some  finisher  tell  me  how  to 
letter  on  dark-bro-wn  vellum  with 
gold  leaf  ?  I  find  all  other  colours 
work  well  enough,  but  I  always  find 
a  difficulty  with  this  colour. — 
“  Perplexed.” 

Will  someone  kindly  answer  the 
following  : — What  is  the  best  method 
of  preparing  for  gold  blocking  (1) 
white  calf,  (2)  peltine,  (3)  jean  ? — 
“  Ignoramus.” 

Is  there  any  great  advantage  to  be 
gained  in  a  small  shop  in  adopting 
the  “  Josef  Halfer  ”  marbling  process  ? 
If  so,  what  are  the  advantages  ? — 
“  Like  to  Know.” 

[This  question  will  be  answered  in 
the  course  of  the  articles  on  “  Book- 
edge  Marbling,”  now  appearing  in  the 
Journal. — Ed.  B.T.J.] 

ANSWERS. 

Reply  to  “A  Country  Binder  and 
Finisher  ”  : — 

(1)  To  block  American  cloth,  no 
preparation  of  any  sort  is  required. 
Simply  saturate  the  material  with 
olive  oil,  and  use  your  stamp  just  a 
trifle  hotter  than  medium.  You  will 
find  this  method  gives  the  best  results, 
and  the  gold  cleans  off  (with  a  rag) 
quite  easily. 

(2)  To  darken  calf,  make  up  a 
solution  of  copperas  and  water,  one 
of  the  copperas  to  ten  of  water. 
Thoroughly  pastewash  the  leather  to  be 
stained  before  applying  the  copperas. 
When  quite  dry,  apply  the  copperas 
evenly,  further  diluted  if  necessary 
according  to  requirements.  If  not 
dark  enough  with  one  application,  a 
second  will  stain  still  further. 

(3)  To  prevent  glaire  turning  up 
white  on  morocco  titles  (or  any  other, 
for  that  matter)  add  a  little  ordinary 
cow’s  milk. — Jas.  Howard  Max. 

“  Anxious  ”  will  find  that  he  will 
prevent  the  first  section  breaking  away 
if  he  vidll  tape  between  the  first  few 
sections  at  the  beginning  and  end  of 
the  book.  Do  this  before  rounding 
the  book,  but  after  gluing  up. — 
“  One  who  Knows.” 
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The  Board  of  Trade  Labour  Gazette, 
reporting  tlie  state  of  trade  for 
February,  has  nothing  of  an  assuring 
or  liopeful  nature  to  impart.  Tlie 
sanie  mournful  message  of  a  conditioji 
of  unemployment  that  seems  to  have 
become  well  nigh  chronic,  from  which 
there  appears  no  immediate  prosjject 
of  deliverance.  The  following  quota¬ 
tion  is  taken  from  the  Gazette  : — “  In 
the  410  trade  unions,  with  a  net 
membership  of  088,588,  making 
returns,  59,780,  or  8-7  per  cent,  were 
reported  as  unemployed  at  the  end 
of  January,  1909,  as  compared  with 
9T  per  cent  at  the  end  of  December, 
1998,  and  5'8  per  cent  at  the  end  of 
January,  1908.”  The  difference  as 
com]>ared  with  a  month  ago  is  cer¬ 
tainly  on  the  right  side,  but  we  cannot 
disguise  from  omselves  the  fact  that 
the  real  significance  of  the  (present 
state  of  trade  comes  out  in  the  com¬ 
parison  with  twelve  months  ago. 

Passing  from  the  general  to  our 
own  pai'ticular  industry,  we  find  a 
steady  and  unwelcome  increase  in  the 
l)ercentage  of  unemployed — 6'6  per 
cent,  as  compared  with  5-4  a  month 
and  4-3  a  year  ago.  This  does  not 
make  ])leasant  reading,  and  there  is 
scant  satisfaction  in  knowing  that 
many  imions  are  harder  hit  than  we 
are  ;  we  wish  it  were  not  so.  6-9  per 
cent  of  our  members  unemployed  is  a 
picture  sad  enough,  but  when  we 
think  of  the  additional  munber 
reported  as  only  partially  employed, 
then  the  picture  assumes  a  colour  of 
a  much  sadder  hue.  These  facts 
should  arouse  the  most  lethargic  to  a 
realisation  of  the  fact  that  a  social 
system  wherein  such  a  condition  of 
things  is  possible  is  worse  than  wrong. 
Callous  indeed  is  the  man  who  can 
remain  unmoved.  In  the  connection, 
one  can  only  hope  that  the  Labour 
Party’s  Unemployment  Bill  may  soon 
be  placed  upon  the  statute  book. 

Court  of  Arbitration. 

On  ])ages  981-2  of  our  December 
Circular  will  be  found  a  reprint  of 


the  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Trade’s 
Coiu’t  of  Arbitration.  The  scheme 
has  been  completed  by  the  selection 
of  three  panels,  as  follows  : — Chair¬ 
men,  Employers,  and  Labour — com¬ 
prising  the  names  of  those  who  may 
be  called  upon  to  act  in  the  settling 
of  disputes.  The  employers’  panel, 
numbering  twenty-foui*,  is  a  powerful 
re[)resentation  of  the  interests  for 
which  it  stands.  The  panel  repre¬ 
senting  Labour  is  equally  strong,  and 
satisfactory  from  the  workers’  point  of 
view,  including  such  names  as  Mr. 
C.  W.  Bowerman,  M.P.,  Mr.  G.  D. 
Kelley,  M.P.,  Mr.  G.  N.  Barnes,  M.P., 
and  Mr.  D.  J.  Shackleton,  M.P.  This 
is  quite  natural,  and  no  complaint  can 
be  made  that  emjiloyers  and  employes 
are  represented  by  men  well  able  to 
guard  their  respective  positions.  But 
surely,  when  we  examine  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  chairmen’s  panel,  we 
discover  the  weakness  of  the  scheme. 
When  we  consider  the  great  power 
the  chairman  will  exert  ;  that  the 
destinies,  to  some  extent,  of  those 
unions  that  may  be  in  dispute  will  be 
largely  in  the  chairman’s  hands ; 
taking  this,  or  even  a  less  serious 
view,  I  submit  the  scheme  fails  to 
appeal  to  the  confidence  of  the 
workers. 

Such  men  as  the  Duke  of  Devon¬ 
shire  and  our  legal  magnates,  many 
of  whom  are  found  in  the  chairmen’s 
panel,  will  not  be  acceptable  as 
referees  by  the  trade-unionists,  I  feel 
sure  ;  as  they  and  their  cause  have 
suffered  too  much  at  the  hands  of  such 
as  these  already.  Why  did  not  this 
panel  include  such  men  as  Edward 
Carpenter,  M.A.,  ilr.  Bernard  Shaw, 
Mr.  J.  Ramsay  MacDonald,  M.P.,  and 
Mr.  Philip  Snowden,  M.P.,  whose 
intimate  knowledge  of  industrial 
questions,  and  soimd  judgment  so 
eminently  fit  them  to  adjudicate  upon 
cpiestions  likely  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Board  of  Arbitration  ?  Why  are 
men  of  this  class  excluded  ? 

W.  H.  D. 
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Note. — Branch  correspondents  are  requested  to 
report  only  those  items  of  information  which  are 
of  generalinterest  to  our  members.  Will  they  also 
remember  that  space  is  limited,  and  therefore 
necessary  that  they  give  all  their  information  in 
as  brief  a  form  as  possible. 


Abeedben. — ^Notwithstanding  the  severe 
and  prolonged  depression  in  the  building 
trades  and  in  the  granite  industry,  our  trade 
has  continued  fairly  prosperous  and  firm. 
With  the  exception  of  one  member,  a  blocker, 
all  are  at  present  fully  employed. — J.  S. 
Strachan. 

Barrow. — We  have  little  to  report.  The 
state  of  trade  in  Barrow-in-Purness  is  far  from 
pleasing,  but  we  are  pleased  to  say  that  aU 
our  members  are  fully  employed.  The  ship¬ 
building  trade  shows  signs  of  improving.  We 
hope  our  next  report  wiU  be  brighter. — M. 
Dodd. 

Bath. — Trade  is  not  so  brisk  as  we  should  like 
it  to  be.  We  had  been  hoping  with  the  advent 
of  1909  to  be  able  to  report  that  nearly  every 
binder  in  Bath  would  be  in  receipt  of  the 
minimum  wage,  and  also  to  have  enrolled 
them  as  members  of  the  B.  &  M.B.C.U.  ;  but, 
having  got  them  the  advance,  we  cannot  now 
get  them  to  join  us,  which  is  a  bit  discouraging. 
But  we  must  still  keep  trying,  and  hope,  next 
report,  that  we  shall  be  in  a  happier  mood  and 
still  growing. — W.  Green. 

Belfast. — Trade  still  continues  dull  here.  A 
very  successful  bookbinding  class  has  been  in 
operation  at  the  Municipal  Technical  Institute 
since  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  with  two  of  our 
members  as  teachers.  An  interesting  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  bookbinding  was  on  view  here  during 
three  weeks  of  February  ;  the  exhibits  were 
on  loan  from  the  Borough  Polytechnic  and 
Northampton  Institute,  London. — W.  Bicker- 
staff. 

Birminsham. — We  have  little  to  report  this 
quarter.  The  number  of  our  out-of-work 
members  is  still  large,  varying  between  ten 
and  twelve.  There  are  signs  of  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  trade  generally,  but  it  has  not  yet 
reached  the  binding  trade. — H.  E.  Burbridge. 

Burnley. — We  are  pleased  to  report  trade 
as  fairly  good.  The  Lancashire  and  District 
Council  did  us  the  honour  of  holding  its 
delegate  meeting  at  Burnley,  at  which  there 
was  a  good  attendance  of  delegates,  and  some 
very  profitable  exchange  of  views  took  place. 
A  dinner  was  held  in  honour  of  the  event,  at 
which  the  delegates  were  joined  by  the 
Burnley  membem  and  representatives  of  the 
T.A.  and  Lithographers.  During  the  evening 
we  had  some  splendid  speeches  from  Mr.  Dyer. 
Mr.  Southall  (of  Liverpool),  and  other  oflacials  of 
the  Council,  and  we  feel  sure  that  nothing  but 
good  results  can  come  from  the  expounding 
of  our  cause  which  these  gentlemen  gave  in 
such  an  able  manner. — H.  Ludlow. 

Carmslb. — Trade  has  been  fairly  good 
during  the  past  quarter,  all  our  members 
being  fully  employed.  A  very  enjoyable 
smoking  concert  was  held  on  February  20th. 


under  the  auspices  of  the  Carlisle  and  District 
Printing  and  Kindred  Trades  Federation. 
Mr.  Barnes,  of  the  Lithographic  Artists,  was 
present,  and  his  very  helpful  speech  was  well 
received.  Our  local  Trades  Council  is  on  the 
move,  and  we  now  have  a  monthly  Labour 
paper. — R.  Irving. 

Dublin. — I  am  sorry  to  report  that  trade 
is  very  bad  here,  and  at  the  time  of  writing 
there  is  no  sign  of  improvement. — R.  Burke. 

Edinburgh. — There  is  practically  nothing 
in  the  nature  of  change  to  report  regarding  trade 
during  the  quarter.  The  annual  conference  of 
the  National  Printing  and  Kindred  Trades. 
Federation  met  in  Edinburgh  during  the  last 
week  of  February,  and  several  interesting 
fraternal  gatherings  were  held  in  the  evenings. 
The  local  branch  of  the  Printing  and  Kindred 
Trades  Federation  entertained  the  delegates 
to  a  conversazione  and  dance  ;  and  a  public 
meeting  was  also  held,  at  which  several  good 
speeches  were  made.  Appropriately  enough, 
the  conference  took  place  just  at  the  moment 
when  the  S,T.A.  local  branch  had  brought 
its  50  hours  movement  to  a  successful  con¬ 
clusion,  the  employers  having  agreed  to  a 
50  hours  week  for  aU  engaged  in  the  printing 
trades,  commencing  on  May  1st  This  victory 
has  helped  to  a  large  extent  to  arouse  en- 
enthusiasm  for  federation. — James  Campbell. 

Halifax. — Trade  at  present  is  very  quiet. 
The  Trades  and  Labour  Council  here  has  just 
issued  its  report  for  the  past  year,  which  shows  it 
to  be  in  a  very  healthy  condition.  The  unem¬ 
ployed  question,  through  the  CouncU,  has  been 
kept  to  the  front,  with  the  result  that  the  Borough 
Council  has  adopted  the  principle  that  relief 
work  should  be  found  for  all  wiUing  workers, 
and  much  public  work  has  been  pushed  on 
that  would  otherwise  have  been  kept  for 
the  future, — A,  Pollock, 

HANLEY, — I  am  sorry  to  state  that  trade 
in  this  district  is  rather  quiet,  but  still  it  is 
slightly  improved  from  last  month,  for  then 
we  had  three  members  unemployed  and  now 
only  one,  the  other  two  having  got  temporary 
situations,  one  locally  and  one  away,  I 
sincerely  hope  to  hear  better  reports  from  our 
branch  correspondents  with  reference  to  the 
state  of  trade. — A.  Edgar  Tompkinson. 

Hull. — Trade  is  not  so  good  as  we  should 
like,  and  we  are  sorry  to  say  three  of  oui- 
members  are  out  of  employment — ^two  rulers 
and  one  forwarder.  We  are  feeling  the  pinch 
of  the  bad  trade  that  is  prevailing  throughout 
the  country,  but  hope  for  better  things  in  the 
near  future.  It  is  also  with  regret  that  we 
have  to  state  that  our  old  and  respected 
superannuated  member,  John  Jordan,  has 
been  taken  away  from  our  midst  by  death. 
He  was  one  who  took  a  great  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  branch  in  its  early  days,  and 
held  the  secretaryship  from  1874  to  1892. 
By  the  death  of  such  men  we  lose  those  who 
have  had  to  fight  our  battles  in  the  earlier 
history  of  our  Union,  and  we  miss  them  when 
they  are  taken  away  from  us.  His  memory 
will  ever  be  kept  green  by  those  who  knew 
him. — F.  Drewry. 
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HYDE.— Trade  here  is  very  good,  better 
than  it  has  been  for  a  long  time.  Since  last 
report  work  has  been  found  for  three  rnore 
members  from  otlrer  branches. — H.  Wmter- 
bothani. 

Ipswich. — Trade  has  been  better  during 
the  past  quarter ;  there  is,  lioweyer,  room  lor 
.still  further  improvement. — Jas.  A.  Ksler. 

LEEDS.— Like  the  majority  of  branches,  we 
are  still  suffering  from  severe  trade  depression. 
\s  a  conseiiiience,  several  of  our  meinbeis 
liave  sought  other  occupations.  One  of  our 
members  is  doing  a  roaring  trade  providing 
false  teeth  for  the  million  ;  whilst  yet  anothei 
is  conducting  mission  services,  with  exceUeiit 
results  It  is  a  source  of  wonder  to  the 
writer  when  contemplating  how  our  inembers 
are  “  weathering  the  storm 
si<miim  the  book.  There  is  no  end  to  their 
iimenuitv.  Various  are  the  occupatmns  to 
which  tliev  have  turned,  but  for  the  mam  part 
they  will  be  glad  when  the  opportunity  permits 
them  to  return  to  their  trade.— J.  W .  VoUans. 

Leicester. — Trade  is  only  fair,  and  we 
have  three  men  out  and  one  casually  employed. 
This  state  of  things  is  very  unusual  tor  our 
branch  at  this  time  of  the  year.  The  Co¬ 
operative  Wholesale  Society  are  starting  a 
printing  works  in  the  town,  \\iiethe.r  it  wi  l 
mean  work  for  some  of  our  branch  out-ot- 
works  remains  to  be  seen  ;  at  any  rate  it  may 
safely  be  assumed  that  none  but  tiade-union 
labour  will  be  employed. — R.  K.  mterton. 

Letchworth. — Trade  during  the  last  few 
weeks  of  the  old  year  was  anything  but 
brisk,  but  since  January  there  has  been  a 
decided  improvement,  and  at  the  time 
Of  writing  all  are  fully  employed.  The  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  new  year  brought  a 
further  increase  of  Is.  per  week  with  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  overtime-rate  hours,  to  oui  Hitchm 
members,  bringing  their  conditions  to  .?3s. 
for  a  50  hours  week,  with  time-and-a-quarter 
for  all  worked  over  521  in  any  one  week. 
This  along  with  other  improved  conditions, 
has  Inade  this  shop  into  a  good  society  work- 
shop. — Geo.  Newman. 

LIVERPOOL. — My  report  is  not  a  bright  one, 
trade  here  being  very  bad.  We  are  issuing  a 
list  of  fair  shops,  and  hope  to  improve 
conditions  in  one  or  two  workshops.— Thos. 
H.  Southall. 

LONDON. — Was  it  Cowper  who  said,  when 
writing  to  a  friend  in  great  distress 

I  wish  thy  lot,  now  bad,  still  worse,  my 
frieiul ;  ,  . 

For  when  at  worst,  they  say  things 
always  mend  ?  ” 

I  am  set  thinking  of  that  aphorism  by  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  our  trade.  Has  it  reached  its  wor.  t  . 
Has  it  really  touched  bottom  ?  Or  are  there 
ileeper  depths  still  for  us  to  fall  into  ?  Certainly 
I  do  not  recaU  any  winter  season  in  our  trade  so 
near  to  what  I  should  hope  is  the  worst  than  this 
All  the  optimistic  promises  and  prophecies  of 
those  who  believe  they  ought  to  know  have  so  far 
ended  in  thin  air.  and  all  our  own  hopes  in 
disappointment.  The  outlook  is  still  nios^ 
depressing,  and  even  the  signing  book 
do?r  not  tell  the  total  of  unemployment 
T'he  figures  of  absolute  unemployment  have 
very  closely  approached  10  per  cent,  whilst 
th^amount  of  partial  employment  is  also  very 
large.— T.  E.  Powell. 

“'.Manchester. — Trade  is  very  slack  indeed  ; 
The  “  oldest  inhabitant  ”  informs  me  that  he 
never  knew  so  many  men  to  be  out  ol  wmrk 
at  this  time  of  the  year.  I  have  had  a  pro¬ 


tracted  but  courteous  correspondence  with  the 
S6cr6tary  of  the  **  Ccitholic  FedBraitioii  in 
this  city.  Tlie  Trade  Union  Sub-committee 
of  this  important  association  (comprised  of 
prominent  local  trade-unionists)  give  their 
printing  to  a  firm  which  is  not  on  our  i^air 
List,  although  it  is  on  the  list  published  by 
the  T.A.  i  sent  one  of  our  lists  on  to  the 
secretary  of  the  federation,  and  pointed  out 
to  him  the  inconsistency  of  a  trade  umon 
committee  placing  orders  with  a  hrm  that 
employed  non-union  and  underpaid  labour  in 
another  branch  of  the  kindred  tr^es.  The 
reply  I  received  intimated  that  the  Fedeiation 
Committee  considered  they  were  justified  m 
placing  orders  with  the  firm  for  printing,  so 
long  as  the  firm  was  on  the  fair  list  of  the 
T..A.,  which  reply  goes  to  prove  that  every 
prominent  trade-unionist  has  not  quite 
grasped  the  true  ethics  of  trade-unionism.— 
John  Dixon. 

Newport. — I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
trade  is  fairly  brisk  this  quarter,  and  all  our 
members  are  fully  employed,  some  woiking 
overtime.  I  hope  to  make  a  few  more  mem 
bers  this  quarter. — A.  Williams. 

NOTTINGH-AM. — Trade  is  not  very  brisk  for 
the  time  of  the  year,  but  I  hope  for  the  best 
Mr.  A.  Richardson,  M.P.  (Labour)  for  bouth 
Nottingham,  visited  our  branch  on  Fi^ruary 
3rd  and  gave  an  address  on  the  Labour  Party  s 
work  in  Parliament,  which  was  very  mter- 
estinn-.  The  Warehousemen  and  Cutters 
Union  here  are  organising  the  females  con¬ 
nected  with  the  printing  and  kindred  trades, 
and  there  is  a  healthy  outlook  for  the 
new  branch  of  the  females  union.— H.  J. 
Younger. 

OXFORD. — Trade  here  is  worse  than  it  has 
been  for  the  past  two  years,  but  we  are  hoping 
for  a  great  improvement  presmitly.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  the  Trades  Council  is 
going  to  inquire  into  the  different  bookbinding 
and  ruling  contracts  of  the  city,  with  a  view 
to  having  some  of  them  executed  in  the  city 
and  under  fair  conditions.— L.  Levitt. 

Preston. — I  am  very  sorry  to  report  that 
trade  here  has  been  very  bad  this  quarter, 
some  of  our  members  working  short  time. 

D.  Henna. 

Sheffield. — Glad  to  report  a  reUyal  in 
trade  with  us.  Our  Printing  and  &ndred 
Trades  Federation  continues  to  flourish,  also 
the  Yorkshire  County  Printing  and  Kindred 
Trades  Federation  and  our  District  Council. 
The  former  held  its  annual  conference  at 
Bradford  on  March  13th.  We  heartily  wish 
it  continued  success  in  the  good  work  it  is 
doing. — A.  Cumberland. 

Shrewsbury. — Trade  has  been  very  good 
during  the  last  quarter,  all  members  b«ng 
fullv  emploved.  The  Labour  Club,  started 
bv  the  Trades  Council,  held  its  annual 
nieeting  lately,  and  was  shown  to  be  a  big 
success,  both  socially  and  financially.  G. 
Lloyd. 

York. — Trade  here  is  only  inoderate,  and 
two  members  have  been  siting.  We  are 
looking  forward  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Yorkshire  District  Council,  to  be  held  here  on 
March  27th.  There  will  be  a  social  gatherin,, 
in  the  evening  on  the  occasion,  and  we  trust 
much  good  may  result  frona  this  the  first  visit 
of  the  Council  to  York.  John  Coyle. 

Printed  for  the  Bookbinders  and  JlMhine  EulCTS’  Con¬ 
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KEADERS  are  hereby  reminded 
that  No.  24,  which  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  December  of  this  year,  will 
complete  the  first  volume  of  the 
B.T.J.  We  do  not  know  how  far 
amalgamation  with  the  London 
societies  will  affect  the  future  of  our 
little  paper,  but  we  shall  try  to 
arrange  matters  so  that  whatever 
articles  we  have  at  present  in  hand  will 
be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  volume. 

Before  making  any  arrangements 
for  Vol.  II.  we  invite  our  readers  to 
favour  us  with  suggestions  and 
criticisms  for  future  guidance.  Has 
the  Journal  hitherto  been  conducted 
on  right  lines  ?  Is  it  doing  useful 
work  ?  It  is  not  easy  to  tell  how  far 
we  have  accomplished  what  we  have 
aimed  at.  If  absence  of  hostile 
criticism  denotes  success,  then  we 
have  been  singularly  successful,  for 
hardly  a  word  of  dispraise  has 
reached  us.  We  have  tried  first  and 
foremost  to  make  the  B.T.J.  useful 
and  suggestive  to  all  craftsmen  by 
placing  before  them  examples  of  fine 
workmanship ;  by  obtaining  special 
articles  from  experts  on  various 
technical  subjects ;  and  by  en¬ 
couraging  interchange  of  ideas 
through  our  Notes  and  Queries 
column.  We  have  also  tried  through 


our  Branch  Correspondence  and 
Labour  Notes,  to  keep  om  members 
in  constant  touch  with  the  various 
branches,  as  far  as  our  limited  space 
would  allow,  and  to  keep  abreast  with 
the  latest  trend  of  the  Labour  move¬ 
ment  both  at  home  and  abroad.  And 
last,  but  by  no  means  least,  we  have 
endeavoured  by  means  of  pictures, 
poetry,  jarose,  and  literary  criticism, 
to  keep  our  readers  in  touch  with  the 
amenities  of  life.  In  all  these  things 
we  have  fallen  lamentably  short  of 
the  ideal.  But — “  We  fall  to  rise  ; 
are  baffled  to  fight  better.” 

With  a  view  to  the  production  of  a 
fine  coloured  frontispiece  for  oiu 
first  volume  we  approached  Messrs. 
Sangorski  and  Sutcliffe,  and  asked 
them  for  permission  to  reproduce  in 
the  original  colours  one  of  their 
famous  art  bindings.  They  have 
informed  us  that,  much  to  their  regret, 
they  cannot  allow  us  the  privilege 
we  ask,  nor  can  they  again  let  us 
reproduce  any  examples  of  their  work 
in  our  Journal.  They  have  dis¬ 
covered  that  a  well-known  West  End 
bookbinder  has  copied  one  of  the 
famous  “  Peacock  ”  books,  presum¬ 
ably  from  our  pages.  We  are  requested 
to  warn  other  binders  that  all  San¬ 
gorski  and  Sutcliffe’s  designs, 
including  the  “  Peacock  ”  bindings 
in  question,  have  been  registered. 
Verb  sap. 
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“THE  VICTORIANS.” 

WITH  the  (leatlis  of  Swinburne 
and  Alereditli  doses  a  great 
litei’ary  ej^odi.  They  were  the  last 
singers  of  a  famou.s  choir — the 

Victorian — an  ei’a  that  lias  produced 
Tennyson,  Browning,  Matthew  Arnold, 
William  Morris,  Dante  Gabriel  Rosetti, 
Meredith,  Carlyle,  Ruskin,  Dickens, 
Thackeray,  Froude,  Kingsley,  George 
Eliot,  Darwin,  and  Herbert  Spencer. 
When  we  recall  these  names  we  may 
ask,  almost  in  despair,  where  shall  we 
k)ok  for  their  successors  ?  We  have 
many  clever  writers,  many  smooth 
and  facile  versifiers,  but  scarce  a  poet, 
and  no  geniuses  — versatile  novelists 
by  the  score,  but  no  giants. 

Swinbiu’ne  and  Vleredith  wei’e  Iiut 
two  star.s  in  a  galaxy  that  included  the 
names  I  have  given  above.  Swin¬ 
burne  alone,  the  last  unchallenged 
master  of  the  English  lyre,  went  on 
industriously  singing  and  waiting  years 
after  the  grasses  were  w’aving  above 
the  graves  of  the  other  poets  of  the 
Victorian  reign.  The  great  century 
has  ended  ;  the  good  queen  herself 
has  passed  aw^my,  herself  outli\'ing 
most  of  the  captains,  the  counsellors, 
the  sages,  and  the  pro{)hets,  wdiose 
names  wall  be  indelibly  associated 
with  her  own.  Swinburne  anci 
Meredith  were  left  to  remind  us  how- 
striking  has  been  the  change  since 
those  of  us  who  are  middle-aged  w-ere 
beginning  life.  The  old  man  w-ith  the 
scythe  has  gathered  them  in.  Swin¬ 
burne  w'as  a  man  of  his  age — the  age 
of  his  youth  and  early  manhood.  His 
wa-itings  were  inspired  by  that  new 
feeling  for  imre  beauty  of  form  and 
colour  and  sound  which  came  into 
the  English  art  and  literature  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century.  It 
was  due  to  the  reaction  against  the 
utilitarian  and  industilal  theory  of 
life  then  in  the  hdl  cui-rent  of  its 
success — a  theory  against  which  all 
the  higher  spirits  of  the  age  were 
united  in  indignant  but  diversely 


conceived  protest.  Carlyle  thundered 
against  the  “  pig  wash  ”  philosophy, 
Ru.skin  raged  and  Froude  declaimed, 
Tennyson  uttered  melodious  sermons, 
tlie  poet-])ainters  and  artist-poet.s 
turned  their  backs  upon  the  ignoble 
welter  of  strife  and  money  getting,  and 
turned  for  inspiration  to  Greece  and 
Italy  and  the  middle  ages.  They 
studied  Botticelli  and  the  pre-Raphael- 
ites,  and  their  i-evolt  took  the  form  of 
shaking  off  the  old  conventions  and 
discarding  of  forms,  vulgarised  as 
they  thought  by  a  vulgar  use  and 
ignorant  tradition.  Swinburne,  in  his 
handling  of  style  and  metre,  was  as 
daring  as  Rosetti  and  Burne-Jones 
on  canvass  or  William  Morris  in  his 
decorative  arts,  and,  like  them,  he 
delivered  his  soul  in  the  form  of 
appeal  to  the  sesthetic  faculties. 
His  “  Atlanta  in  Calydon  ” — his 
greatest  work — w^as  waitten  before 
Tennyson  had  published  “  Queen 
Mary  ”  or  “  Becket,”  or  Browning 
had  given  to  the  world  “  The  Ring 
ami  the  Book  ”  and  “  Balaustian’s 
Adventure. ”i  But  Morris  gave  us 
almost  at  the  same  date  “  Jason  ”  and 
his  “  Earthly  Paradise.”  The  passion 
of  Swinburne  is  not  very  genuine. 
What  he  was  really  anxious  about  was 
to  reproduce  lovely  images  and  clothe 
them  in  haunting  sequences  of  wnrds 
which  cling  to  the  memory  in  their 
rushing  swiftness,  their  slow^  sweetness, 
their  flight,  and  swoop,  and  pause, 
and  fall.  It  was  the  source  of  his 
weakness  and  Iris  strength.  Swin¬ 
burne’s  music,  entrancing  as  it  was, 
soimded  thin  and  trite.  One  w'aited 
and  listened  for  a  fuller  diapason — the 
organ  swell  of  great  passions  and 
emotions — but  they  never  came  ;  and 
the  flawless  setting  of  star  and  flower 
and  sea- foam  tired  one  by  their 
reiterated  beauty.  If  poetry  is  not 
so  much  a  “  criticism  of  life  ”  as  the 
expression  of  beauty  in  metrical  form, 
then  Swinbrmie  has  no  rival  among 
our  oval  singers,  unless  it  be  Keats. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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THE  MANCHESTER  SCHOOL  OF 
TECHNOLOGY  AND  THE  F‘UINTING 
CRAFTS. 

HE  Alanchester  School  of  Tech¬ 
nology  is  secoml  to  none  in  the 
United  Kingdom  in  the  completeness 
of  its  equipment  anel  the  Iiandsome 
anil  siiacious  accommodation  it  pro- 
viiles  for  its  students.  LTnder  the 
wise  and  enthusiastic  governance  of 
the  Principal,  J.  H.  Reynolds,  M.Sc., 
these  schools  have  won  a  liigh  jilace 
in  the  regard  of  all  educational 
authorities,  and  they  attract  many 
visitors  and  students  from  all  parts 
of  the  world.  As  ^Manchester  is  jire- 
eminent  as  a  cotton  manufacturing 
centre,  and  scarcely  less  noted  for  its 
productivity  in  the  iron  and  metal 
trades,  it  is  in  these  branches  of 
industry  that  the  Manchester  School 
of  Technology  stands  absolutely 
unrivalled  in  the  excellence  of  its 
teaching  staff  and  the  facilities  it  can 
offer  to  students  in  its  perfectly 
equipiied  workshops  and  lalioratories. 
By  a  wisely  ordered  co-ordination  of 
the  work  of  the  School  of  Technology, 
the  School  of  Art,  and  the  Alanchester 
University,  the  students  have  all  the 
advantages  that  follow  from  this 
linking  together  of  all  the  educational 
forces  in  the  city  for  a  common 
purpose. 

But  whilst  the  school  may  be  said 
to  specialise,  as  is  quite  pro])er,  in  the 
sta[)le  industries  of  the  district,  the 
comprehensive  character  of  the  studies 
carried  on  in  the  school  in  allieil,  and 
subsidiary,  and  general  subjects,  are 
simply  amazing  in  their  multitude 
and  their  variety. 

The  same  thoroughness  that  is  a 
distinguishing  feature  in  all  the 
branches  of  work  embraced  in  the 
school  curriculum  applies  equally  to 
the  depai’tment  clevoted  to  the 
printing  crafts.  LTnder  this  head  is 
grouped  photography,  photo-mechani¬ 
cal  processes  for  the  production  of 
half-tone  and  line  illustrations,  chromo- 
lithography,  electrotyping,  stereo¬ 
typing,  typogra])hy,  letterjiress  Iiind- 
ing,  stationery  binding,  and  book 
finishing. 

The  photography  and  printing 
crafts  department  is  vmder  the  capable 
and  energetic  guidance  of  Mr.  Charles 
W.  Gamble,  and  his  work  is  ably 
seconded  by  a  staff  of  teachers  and 
demonstrators.  Mr.  Gamble  is  a 


man  of  ideas  and  originality,  and  by 
no  means  content  to  work  along  the 
beaten  paths.  His  ideal  is  to  help 
students  to  become  competent 
craftsnren  in  their  various  special 
branches  of  work,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  afford  them  an  opportunity 
of  obtaining  a  general  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  whole  of  the  allied 
branches  of  the  same  industry. 
To  students  who  are  ambitious, 
and  who  desire  to  qualify  for 
positions  of  the  highest  responsibility 
in  later  life,  such  general  knowledge 
is  indispensable  and  invaluable.  Here 
is  a  sketch  syllabus  of  a  comse  pre- 
jiared  for  the  purpose  of  showing  all 
the  processes  in\'olved  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  an  illustrated  printed  book. 
The  course  consists  of  seven  lectures 
and  demonstrations  ;  every  process, 
as  far  as  possible,  being  practically 
ilemonstrateil  during  the  lecture  : — 

Lecture  1. — Processes  of  illustra¬ 
tions  in  monochrome  and  colour. 

Lecture  2. — Ty|)ographical  com¬ 
position  by  movable  type  and 
machine. 

Lecture  3. — Proof  reading  and 
correction,  and  the  arrangement 
of  the  text  matter  and  illustra¬ 
tions. 

Lecture  4. — Making  electrotypes 
anti  stereotypes  of  type  matter 
and  illustrations. 

Lecture  5. — The  production  of  the 
printed  sheets  at  the  press  and 
machine. 

Lecture  (i. — The  treatment  of  the 
finished  sheets  and  binding  of 
the  edition. 

Lecture  7. — The  extra  binding  of 
library  coi'ies,  and  the  orna¬ 
mentation  of  extra  boimd 
books. 

The  importance  and  value  of 
teaching  like  the  foregoing  rests  in 
this — the  whole  of  the  processes 
involved  in  the  production  of  a  book 
are  treated  as  one  organic  whole,  and 
the  students  are  thus  made  to  realise 
that  it  is  only  the  exigencies  of 
economic  production  that  has  led  to 
the  specialisation  of  fimction  and  the 
division  of  labour  into  separate 
branches  of  craftsmanship. 

We  are  fortvmate  in  being  able  to 
place  before  our  readers  an  unique 
example  of  craftsmanship  executed 
by  a  student  at  the  School  of  Art  and 
the  School  of  Technology.  The 
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volume  consists  of  sixty  pages  of 
white  parchment.  The  writing  was 
done  with  an  ordinary  quill  pen  in 
red  and  black  ink  in  the  traditional 
manner  ;  the  capitals  on  the  title 
page  are  in  raised  gold,  and  the 
miniature  and  hoixlers  in  gold  and 
colours.  It  is  bound  in  full  white 
vellum,  and  tooled  in  gold  and  filled 
in  with  colours.  The  ties  are  of  green 
silk.  This  volume  is  interesting  not 
only  for  its  intrinsic  beauty,  but  also 
because  it  illustrates  the  earlier 
manner  of  book  production,  wlien  the 
■one  craftsman  completed  the  whole  of 
the  processes  involved,  as  in  this  case, 
where  the  binder  has  designed, 
written,  illustrated,  illuminated,  bound 
and  decorated  the  volume. 

It  also  goes  to  show  that  whilst  the 
Manchester  School  of  Technology  is 
cpiite  up-to-date  in  all  the  motlern 
processes  of  book  })roduction,  it  is 
still  not  luunindful  of  the  artistic  side 
of  the  higher  craftsmanship. 

The  half-tone  blocks  that  are  used 
to  illustrate  this  article  have  been 
made  at  the  School  of  Technology  by 
Mr.  R.  B.  Fishenden,  the  chief 
assistant  of  Mr.  Gamble  in  the  photo¬ 
graphy  and  printing  crafts  department. 


DECORATIVE  ENDd’APERS. 

Mr.  GEORGE  A.  STEPHEN  of 
the  St.  Pancras  Public  Library, 
L<mdon,  who  has  contributed  several 
valuable  articles  to  our  Journal,  and 
whose  fm-ther  hel]3  we  are  looking- 
forward  to  in  the  near  future,  has  an 
excellent  article  in  the  June  number 
of  The  Bibliophile  on  “  Decorative 
End-papers.”  There  is  an  air  of 
novelty  about  this  subject  that  makes 
it  particularly  attractive  :  we  are  not 
aware  it  has  ever  been  treated  in  such 
detail  by  any  previous  vTiter.  Air. 
Stephen  wields  a  facile  pen,  and 
v-riting  as  he  does  with  1-uiowledge  and 
enthusiasm  he  has  in\-ested  his  subject 
with  more  than  common  interest. 
The  number  of  artists  of  first-rate 
ability  who  are  now  engaged  by  book- 
publishers  on  cover  designing  and 
end-paper  designing,  in  addition  to 
the  ordinary  work  of  book  illustrating, 
is  one  of  the  most  marked  features  of 
])resent-day  book  production.  Side 
by  side  with  the  enormous  output  of 
cheap  “  library  editions,”  such  as 
the  “  Nelson,”  the  “  Everyman,” 


and  innumerable  others  that  now  are 
to  be  met  with  on  every  bookstall, 
there  goes  on  the  steady  growth  of  a 
class  of  dainty  and  artistic  produc¬ 
tions  that  are  in  every  way  commend¬ 
able.  Air.  Stephen  might  well  con¬ 
tinue  his  studies  in  this  direction  and 
give  us  some  examples  of  cover 
designing  in  addition  to  the  admirable 
series  of  {pictures  that  embellish  his 
present  article.  One  need  hardly  add 
that  the  \'alue  of  the  article  is  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  carefully  chosen 
exam[)les  which  accompany  the  letter- 
press.  Designs  for  end-papers  by 
Aliss  E.  A.  Harrison,  Lewis  F.  Day, 
W.  Hyde,  Airs.  H.  E.  Alarshall, 
Edmund  Dulac,  F.  D.  Bedford,  and 
L.  Leslie  Brook,  are  given.  A  par¬ 
ticularly  fine  example  in  colom-  of 
AA'.  Hyde’s  design  of  an  end-paper  for 
F.  G.‘  Affalo’s  book,  “The  Call  of 
the  Sea,”  forms  a  frontispiece  to  the 
magazine.  AA’e  commend  this  article 
to  the  attention  of  our  readers. 


THE  SEA. 

I  will  go  back  to  the  great,  sweet  mother, 
Mother  and  lo-i'er  of  men,  the  sea. 

I  will  go  down  to  her,  I  and  none  other. 
Close  with  her,  kiss  her,  and  mix  her 
with  me : 

Cling  to  her,  strive  with  her,  hold  her  fast ; 

0  fair,  white  mother,  in  days  long  past, 
Born  without  sister,  born  without  brother, 
Set  free  my  soul  as  thy  soul  is  free. 


TO  A  SEA-MEAV. 

Ah,  well  were  I  for  ever, 

AA’ouldst  thou  change  lives  with  me. 
And  take  my  songs’  wild  honey 
And  give  me  back  thy  sunny 
AVide  eyes  that,  weary  never. 

And  wings  that  search  the  sea  : 

Ah,  well  were  I  for  ever, 

AVouldst  thou  change  lives  with  me. 

— A.  C.  Swinburne. 
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LIFE  IN  A 
MEnEVAL  TOWN 


“  Tho  circiiTTVitances  which  have  most  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  happiness  of  mankind,  the 
changes  of  manners  and  morals,  the  transi¬ 
tion  of  communHies  from  happiness  to  wealth, 
from  knowledge  to  ignorance,  from  ferocity  to 
humanity— these  are  for  the  most  part  noise¬ 
less  revolutions.  Their  progress  is  rarelu 
indicated  by  what  historians  are  pleased  to 
cull  iinportuni  events.  They  are  not  achiev-'d 
by  armies,  or  enacted  by  senates  .  .  .  If'e 
read  of  defeats  and  victories.  But  we  know 
that  n  itions  may  be  miserable  ctmidst  vic¬ 
tories  and  prosperous  amidst  defeats.  Jf'e 
read  of  the  fall  of  wise,  ministers  and  the  rise 
of  profligate  favourites.  But  we  must  re¬ 
member  how  small  a  proportion  the  go^d 
or  evil  efl'ected  by  a  single  statesman  can 
bear  1 1  the  good  or  evil  o  u  great  social 
system." 

—  Lord  Macadlay. 


BY  W.  M. 

HE  great  town  bell  its  clanging  and 
calling  the  citizens  to  public 
assembly  for  the  annual  election  of 
mayor,  bailiffs,  and  wardens.  This 
is  a  great  day,  and  much  that  is  of 
interest  is  toward,  so  we  shall  do  well 
to  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  crowd 
that  is  now  gathering  from  all  parts 
and  making  for  the  cheape  or  market 
place. 

As  we  pass  along  the  unpaved 
roadways,  through  narrow  and 
crooked  streets  whose  overlianging 
gables  almost  touch  each  other,  we 
may  glance  round  and  look  upon 
many  strange  things.  The  houses 
and  shops  are  in  the  main  picturesque 
and  fair  to  look  upon,  being  mostly 
built  of  timber  and  plaster  ;  but  an 
utter  disregard  for  all  sanitary  laws, 
and  a  lack  of  the  most  elementary 
knowledge  of  sewerage  and  drainage 
is  apparent  on  every  hand.  The 
highway  seems  to  be  the  place  where 
the  inhabitants  deposit  all  their 
household  refuse,  and  the  open  sewer 
running  down  the  centre  of  the  road- 
w^ay  the  only  drain  the  town  possesses. 
It  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  that 
plagues,  pestilences,  and  fires  were 
frequent  visitants.  The  citizens  are 
to  meet  in  the  parish  church,  and  to 


that  end  proper  provision  has  been 
made.  A  platform  has  been  erected 
in  the  nave  of  the  church,  and  all 
round  this,  in  gallery  form,  seats  have 
been  arranged.  On  these  seats  a 
great  and  expectant  crowd  has 
gathered,  for  there  is  much  to  do,  and 
a  long  meeting  is  expected. 

What  an  interesting  gathering  it  is. 
On  the  dais  is  the  retiring  mayor, 
bailiffs,  and  wardens,  in  their  gor¬ 
geous  robes  of  office  ;  in  the  seats 
aroimd  sit  the  substantial  burgesses 
in  clothes  suited  to  their  degree  and 
wealth,  whilst  the  freemen  of  the 
various  craft  guilds — mercers,  tailors, 
fullers,  saddlers,  bowyers,  spurriers, 
taverners,  bakers,  butchers,  cord- 
wainers,  parchminers,  scriveners, 
fletchers,  piemakers,  barbers,  wax- 
chandlers,  smiths,  and  many  others — 
are  all  clad  in  the  distinctive  liveries 
of  their  craft. 

Business  commences  with  the  bailiffs 
opening  the  town  chest,  and  present¬ 
ing  the  accounts  for  the  past  year. 
Then  new  officials  are  appointed. 
Each  in  turn  take  oath  to  faithfully 
govern  the  borough  and  maintain  its 
liberties,  and  justly  render  the  judg¬ 
ments  of  its  courts.  The  citizens  at 
the  same  time  with  one  accord  swear, 
stretching  forth  their  hands  mean¬ 
while,  from  that  hour  to  obey  and 
assist  them  in  guarding  the  liberties 
of  the  town.  When  these  important 
preliminaries  are  disposed  of,  the 
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general  government  of  the  town  is 
considered  and  new  oi'dinances  and 
regulations  made  to  suit  each  jjressing 
neeih  The  hritlge  crossing  the  liver 
near  the  Foregate  is  ont  of  re])air. 
The  mayor  is  empoweretl!  to  aj)i)oint 
a  skilful  master  mason  to  sui)erintend 
the  reljuilding,  the  citizens  under¬ 
taking  to  take  their  turn,  as  called 
upon  by  the  mayor,  and  assist  in  the 
ljuilding  operations.  Then  considera¬ 
tion  is  given  to  the  unsavoury  and 
unsanitary  condition  of  the  streets. 
4’his  is  a  serious  matter  and  takes 
much  cudgelling  of  brain  to  deal  with. 
Finally  it  is  resolveil — That  a  swine- 
heard  be  appointed  ;  that  he  have 
charge  of  the  town  pigs  ;  that  it  be 
his  daily  duty  after  curfew,  to  loose 
the  pigs  on  the  streets  so  that  they 
may  eat  up  all  garbage  ;  and  that 
in  the  early  morning  at  the.  first 
wringing  of  the  day-bell  he  gather 
the  pigs  togethei’  again  and  drive 
them  to  the  common  outside  the 
towrn  walls.  As  there  has  been  much 
complaint  heard  of  freciuent  fires 
taking  place,  it  is  ordained  in  the 
interests  of  the  citizens  generally  that 
in  future  no  wooden  chimneys  be 
allowed  on  any  buildings  ;  and, 
further,  that  tiles  must  be  usetl  for 
roofing  instead  of  thatch.  Further, 
that  crooks  be  hung  at  the  end  of 
each  street  for  the  greater  ease  of 
]  lulling  dowm  burning  houses,  and 
that  leathern  buckets  filled  with 
water  wherewith  to  quench  the 
flames  be  also  hung  in  convenient 
])laces.  Much  inconvenience  having 
been  caused  by  the  thoughtlessness 
of  certain  citizens,  it  is  ordered  that 
in  future  the  bell-founder  be  in¬ 
structed  to  forbear  from  blocking  up 
the  street  in  which  his  smithy  is 
situated,  with  piles  of  smoking-hot 
cinders.  Also  that  henceforth  no  one 
shall  dig  holes  in  the  market  place  to 
get  sand  unless  he  first  obtains  the 
mayor’s  licence.  Next,  elaborate 
regulations  are  made  concerning  the 
food  of  the  people.  A  fixed  |irice  is 
set  on  all  provisions,  and  heavy 
penalties  laid  against  all  offemlers 
who  raise  jirices  artificially — regraters 
and  forestallers,  as  they  were  termed. 

The  assize  of  bread  and  ale  w'as 
fixed  by  Parliament,  and  on  the  basis 
this  laid  down  the  local  jirices  for 
fish,  meat,  poultry,  eggs,  oatmeal, 
wine,  &c.,  were  arranged.  Victuallers 
were  not  to  make  jnore  than  one 


})enny  in  the  shilling  on  food  stuffs  ; 
tavern-keepers  must  content  them¬ 
selves  with  a  profit  of  twopence  per 
gallon  on  white  or  red  wine.  It  is 
further  oixlained  that  the  mayor 
appoint  an  ale-conner  to  visit  the 
brewers’  houses  each  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  during  the  year  to  taste  the 
ale  and  see  that  it  be  good  and  whole¬ 
some.  Sliojikeepers  and  victuallers 
are  insti'ucted  that  on  the  day  follow¬ 
ing  they  must  deliver  up  all  weights 
ami  measures  for  the  mayor’s  in- 
sjiection  and  comparison  with  the 
standards  kept  in  the  town’s  chest.  If 
found  correct  they  will  be  returned, 
but  if  faulty  they  will  be  destroyed. 

Innumerable  details  of  a  like  kind 
are  disposed  of  before  the  citizens  can 
deal  with  an  im|)ortant  matter  brought 
under  their  notice  by  the  authorities 
of  Holy  Church.  It  appears  that  the 
officiating  priest  has  laid  complaint 
before  the  mayor  to  the  effect — That 
the  holding  of  public  assemblies  in 
the  parish  church  on  Sundays  whilst 
high  mass  is  being  peformed  is  a 
source  of  annoyance  to  devout  worship¬ 
pers.  It  is  consequently  determined 
by  unanimous  consent  that  henceforth, 
as  far  as  may  be,  such  inconvenience 
shall  be  avoided ;  and  further,  as  a 
token  of  unceasing  loyalty  to  Holy 
Church,  it  is  decided  that  a  new  and 
handsome  stone  tower,  with  four  bells 
therein,  shall  be  built  for  the  embel¬ 
lishment  of  the  parish  church  at  the 
cost  of  the  citizens.  Supervisors  are 
chosen  to  visit  other  parish  churches 
in  order  that  the  new  tower  may  be 
according  to  the  best  model.  The 
Procters  of  the  church  are  to  provide 
the  pickaxes  and  shovels  ;  the 
citizens  undertake  to  dig  all  the 
necessary  stones  from  the  cpiarry,  and 
everyone  who  has  a  horse  is  to  help 
in  carrying  the  stones  when  quarried. 
The  mayor  is  made  responsible  for  the 
ajipointment  of  a  skilful  master  mason 
to  direct  the  Iiuilding  operations  ; 
and  it  is  by  common  consent  agreed 
that  the  neces.sary  money  to  cover 
the  cost  shall  be  raised  by  means  of 
a  Church- Ale. 

After  due  arrangements  have  been 
made  to  have  all  the  statutes,  ordin¬ 
ances,  and  decisions  arrived  at  by  the 
assembled  citizens  proclaimed  pub¬ 
licly  by  the  “  Crier,”  the  meeting  is 
brought  to  a  close  and  the  citizens 
disjierse  their  various  ways. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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SOME  FAMOUS  BINDERS  OF  THE  PAST. 

BY  MANCUNIAN. 


No.  5.— DE  THOU  AND  CLOVIS 
AND  NICHOLAS  EVE. 


Arms  of  President  De  Thou  and  his  Second 
Wife,  Gasparde  De  La  Chastre. 

WITH  the  death  of  Henry  II.,  in 
1558,  the  art  of  the  bookbinder 
fell  somewhat  into  the  background  ; 
no  French  bindings  of  outstanding 
merit  apparently  being  produced  for 
a  considerable  period.  It  is  quite 
possible,  as  some  historians  have 
suggested,  that  the  religious  dis¬ 
turbances  that  were  passing  over  the 
land  may  be  held  to  account  for  the 
dearth  of  artistic  activity  that 
Characterised  the  next  decade.  Be 
that,  as  it  may,  it  was  not  until  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV.,  in  1589,  that  any 
marked  change  for  the  better  took 
place,  and  the  last  was  seen  of  that 
lugubrious  display  of  tears,  urns, 
sculls,  crossbones,  and  other  funereal 
symbols,  that  covered  the  books 
bound  for  Henry  III.  of  doleful 
memory.  In  1593  JaQues  Auguste 
DE  Thou  was  appointed  librarian  to 
Henry  IV.,  and  with  that  appoint¬ 
ment  dates  a  new  revival  in  the  art 
of  bookbinding  in  France.  The 
mantle  that  had  been  so  worthily 
worn  by  Jean  Grolier  was  now  taken 
up  by  De  Thou,  or  to  use  his  more 


familiar  name,  “  Thuanus.”  He  was- 
a  man  of  great  attainments  ;  his. 
writings,  chiefly  historical,  were  held 
in  great  repute  :  he  had  travelled 
much,  read  much,  and  had  jilayed  an 
active  part  in  political  affairs  ;  and 
withal  was  a  great  collector  of  books, 
and  a  noble  patron,  in  the  best  sense,, 
of  bookbinding.  De  Thou  was 
fastidious  to  a  degree  in  the  selection 
of  the  books  for  his  private  library, 
and  in  order  to  avoid  imperfections 
of  any  kind,  he  would  often  purchase 
several  copies  of  the  same  book,  have 
them  taken  to  pieces,  and  the  best 
sheets  selected  so  as  to  ensure  a 
perfect  copy  for  binding  purposes. 

De  Thou  had  a  special  fondness  for 
red  morocco  ;  but  sometimes  green,, 
or  lemon,  or  favm-coloured  calf  was 
chosen.  For  the  most  part  he 
favoured  a  simple  form  of  decoration 
consisting  of  his  coat-of-arms  and 
monogram.  But  for  his  choice 
editions  he  chose  a  more  elaborate 
form  of  gold  tooling  now  known  as 
“  The  Fanfare  Style,”  a  style 
associated  with  the  names  of  the 
brothers  Clovis  and  Nicholas  Eve. 
In  addition  to  the  many  valuable 
additions  to  the  Royal  library  made 
by  De  Thou  during  his  office  of 
keeper,  he  was  also  the  means  of 
securing  to  the  French  nation  the 
magnificent  library  left  at  her  death 
by  Catherine  de  Medicis.  De  Thou’s 
private  library  was  kept  together  for 
170  years,  and  at  its  final  disposal 
the  British  Museum  had  the  good 
fortune  to  become  possessed  by  gift 
of  a  goodly  portion. 

The  brothers  Eve,  whose  work  for 
De  Thou  has  already  called  for  men¬ 
tion,  are  amongst  the  few  craftsmen 
of  the  period  whose  identity  have 
come  down  to  us.  Nicholas  Eve  had 
been  appointed  binder  to  Henry  III., 
and  there  is  an  interesting  document 
extant  which  sets  forth  that  the 
said  Nicholas  had  bound  certain 
copies  of  the  Statutes  of  the  Order  of 
the  Holy  Ohost.  It  reads  as  follows  : 
“  To  Nicholas  Eve,  washer  and  binder 
of  books  and  bookseller  to  the  King, 
47i  crowns  for  washing,  gilding,  and 
squaring  the  edges  of  42  books  of 
Statutes  and  Ordinances  of  the  Order 
of  Saint  Esprit,  boimd  and  covered 
with  orange,  Levant  morocco,  en¬ 
riched  on  one  side  with  the  arms  of 
the  King,  fully  gilt,  and  on  the  other 
of  France  and  Poland,  with  mono- 
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grams  at  the  four  corners,  and  the 
rest  flames  with  orange  and  blue 
ribbons.”  One  of  these  volumes  can 
now  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  “  a  la  fanfare  ”  style  of  book 
decoration  (so  called  after  a  book  of 
that  title  boimd  in  the  same  style) 
with  which  the  names  of  Nicholas 
and  Clovis  Eve  are  inseparably  asso¬ 
ciated,  cannot  claim  to  any  great 
dignity  or  distinction  on  artistic 
groimds ;  it  is  chiefly  to  be  admired 
because  of  the  technical  perfection  of 
the  execution  displayed  by .  the 
brothers  Eve  :  in  the  hands  of  less 
skilful  craftsmen  the  design  would 
have  scarcely  been  redeemed  from 
mediocrity  ;  but  in  the  specimens 
that  came  from  the  De  Thou  collection 
the  workmanship  is  of  remarkable 
quality. 

The  example  given  on  page  346  gives 
a  good  idea  of  the  plan  adopted  in 
this  style  of  decoration.  The  geomet¬ 
rical  forms  and  spaces  are  filled  in 
with  small  tools,  leaves,  sprays,  dots, 
and  figures.  In  the  centre  is  the 
arms  of  De  Thou.  In  some  cases  the 
geometrical  forms  are  less  obtrusive, 
and  the  sprays  and  trailing  leaves, 
and  wreaths,  and  palm  branches 
become  the  dominant  feature  of  the 
design. 


OUR  COMRADES  ACROSS  THE  SEA. 

GERMANY. 

HE  Year  Book  of  the  German 
Bookbinders’  Union  for  1908, 
just  to  hand,  is  a  monument  of  solid 
work  and  steady  progress  in  the  cause 
of  trade-unionism. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
year  was  a  poor  one  for  trade,  and 
that  many  difficulties  presented  them¬ 
selves  from  time  to  time,  the  executive 
is  able  to  publish  statistics  that 
indicate  a  forward  movement.  At  the 
close  of  1907  the  membership  stood  at 
22,059,  and  a  year  later  it  had  reached 
22,317,  an  increase  of  258  ;  or,  read¬ 
ing  the  figures  another  way,  the 
average  throughout  1907  was  21,200, 
and  throughout  1908,  21,978,  an 

increase  of  778.  These  figures  are 
particularly  interesting  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  union  is  really 
yet  in  the  pioneer  state.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  union,  however,  are  made 


to  feel  that  it  is  their  duty  to  be  up 
and  doing,  that  it  rests  with  them  to 
bring  in  new  comrades,  and,  although 
the  executive  is  doing  much  by 
organising  “  agitation  ”  meetings,  by 
the  free  issue  of  their  journal,  and  by 
financial  help  where  it  is  needed  to 
swell  the  membership,  the  rank  and 
file  are  bearing  their  share  of  the 
burden. 

The  report  reveals  one  thing 
especially — that  the  union  is  well 
organised. 

There  are  17  branches,  with  108 
sub-branches,  all  extending  their 
operations  year  by  year.  The  main 
difficulty  with  them  is  the  recognition 
of  the  union  by  the  employers,  and  the 
report  abounds  in  details  of  threatened 
strikes  and  friction,  leading  in 
practically  every  case  to  agreements 
whereby  the  workers  are  assured  of 
fixed  minimum  wages,  shorter  hours, 
better  pay  for  overtime,  cleaner 
workshops,  and  greater  sanitary  and 
other  conveniences. 

In  only  seven  districts  were  strikes 
actually  resorted  to,  and  the  struggles 
were  neither  long  nor  severe.  At 
Pforzheim  a  serious  lockout  took  place, 
lasting  almost  three  months  and 
involving  265  men  and  178  women. 
The  trouble  arose  through  the  em¬ 
ployers’  decision  to  reduce  the  wages 
by  10  per  cent,  which  in  1906  they  had 
conceded  as  an  increase  on  what  had 
been  previously  paid.  They  gave  as 
reasons,  the  higher  prices  required 
for  materials,  the  keen  competition  in 
the  trade,  the  paucity  of  orders,  and 
the  persistent  demand  for  better 
wages,  which,  in  recent  years,  had 
reached  a  total  increase  of  about  30 
per  cent.  The  employes  showed  a 
willing-ness  to  meet  the  masters  half 
way  by  agreeing  to  a  10  per  cent 
reduction  where  a  week’s  labour  of 
five  full  days  was  guaranteed,  but 
not  unless.  The  employers’  associa¬ 
tion  would  not  accept  this  offer,  and 
eventually,  through  the  action  of  one 
firm,  a  general  lockout  was  pro¬ 
claimed.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know 
that  the  employers’  eventually  with¬ 
drew  and  came  to  an  agreement  with 
the  union  by  which  no  alterations 
were  made  in  the  conditions  of  employ¬ 
ment  previously  existing.  The  com¬ 
mittee  emphasise  the  lesson  taught  by 
this  victory,  that  imion  is  strength. 

F.  B. 
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BY  MANCUNIAN. 

There  is  notlung  wliatever  to 
j  ire  vent  any  liookliinder  of 
average  intelligence  mastering  the 
technical  (lilticulties  of  book-edge 
marbling  in  a  very  short  time,  hitleed, 
it  is  surprising  that  so  few  liinders 
have  hitherto  made  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  process,  because, 
apart  from  the  utility  of  such  know¬ 
ledge,  the  process  itself  is  full  of 
interest  ancl  a  certain  amount  of 
fascination. 

Perhaps  one  reason  for  the  apathy 
displayed  is  owing  to  the  ridiculous 
air  of  mystery  that  some  [iractitioners 
like  to  surround  themselves  with  when 
any  binder  happens  to  stray  within 
the  charmed  circle  in  which  the 
marbler  is  supposed  to  move.  All 
this  is,  of  course,  the  merest  nonsense. 
The  only  things  necessary  for  success 
in  the  art  of  marbling  are  a  knowledge 
of  the  materials  required,  care  in 
following  out  the  simple  instructions, 
and  a  fair  amount  of  jiractice  in  the 
manipulation  of  the  different  patterns. 

Proper  attention  given  to  the  three 
points  named  is  all  that  is  necessary 
to  enable  any  reasonably  intelligent 
man  to  become  a  competent  book- 
edge  marbler,  capable  of  undertaking 
any  work  likely  to  be  met  with  in  any 
orilinary  bindery. 

The  fact  is,  the  technique  of 
marbling  is  a  very  simjile  matter 
indeed.  Such  mystery  and  wonder 
as  there  is  pertains  to  the  chemical 
processes  involved,  and  with  these 
things  the  marbler  per  se  is  not 
necessarily  concerned.  Given  suitable 
colours,  size,  trough,  combs,  and  the 
other  necessary  accessories,  and  a  few 
weeks’  constant  practice,  combined 
with  carefid  observation  of  the  action 
of  the  colours  and  size  from  day  to 
day,  and  the  neophyte  will  soon 
become  a  master  of  the  craft.  Nor 
need  one  any  longer  be  afraid  of  the 
cost  entailed  in  purchasing  the 


apparatus  necessary  to  start  experi¬ 
menting.  In  this  res[)eet,  at  least, 
the  advent  of  the  “  Halfer  ”  process 
of  marbling  has  been  a  boon  and  a. 
Irlessing  to  all  asiiiring  students.  The 
Hostmann  Printing  Ink  Co.  Limited, 
13  and  14,  Gt.  Sutton  Street,  London, 
E.C.,  who  are  agents  for  the  “  Halfer  ” 
marbling  inks,  and  have  been  good 
enough  to  supply  us  with  some 
specimens  in  this  issue  of  work  done 
with  the  “  Halfer  ”  inks,  are  jirepared 
to  supply  marbling  outfits  in  box 
complete  for  the  sum  of  30s. 

The  outfit  consists  of — 

s.  d. 


1  Tin  marbling  trough,  small .  .  5  0 

6  Marbling  colours,  pint  each, 
at  Is.  (id.,  viz.,  normal 
black,  oriental  blue,  Indian 
yellow,  scarlet  red,  humin 
broivn,  and  lokar  green.  .  .  9  0 

1  Pint  })repared  ox  gall  .  1  0 

2  Various  combs,  at  2s.  6d. ...  5  0 

(3  Brushes  with  curved  bristles, 

tin  mounted,  (id.  each ....  3  0 

1  Broom  for  hair-vein  marbling  2  6 

1  Sieve  bag  for  straining  size .  .  10 

1  Stylus  point  .  0  3 

3  lbs.  Carrageen  moss,  at  9d. .  .  2  3 

I  Box  and  packing .  0  6 


£1  10  0 

The  colours  are  mixed  and  ready 
for  use,  thus  saving  the  beginner  all 
the  trouble  and  anxiety  that  the 
grinding  and  preparing  of  dry  coloru’ 
inevitably  involves.  The  fimdamental 
princijile  that  lies  at  the  base  of  the 
“  Halfer  ”  jirocess  and  distinguishes 
it  from  all  other  marbling  methods 
is  the  s^ihstitution  of  Carrageen  moss  as 
a  medium  on  which  to  work,  in  place 
of  gum  tragacanth  and  the  other 
gums  sometimes  used  ;  and,  as  the 
proper  prejiaration  of  the  mucilage 
is  all  important  to  success,  we  shall 
deal  with  this  subject  in  our  next 
article. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Note. — Branch  correspondents  are  requested  to 
report  only  those  items  of  information  which  are 
of  general  interest  to  our  members.  Will  they  also 
remember  that  space  is  limited,  and  therefore 
necessary  that  they  give  all  their  information  in 
as  brief  a  form  as  possible. 


NOTES. 

APER — Hand-made  or  Machine 
MADE. — It  is  often  difficult  to 
distinguish  between  machine  -  made 
and  hand-made  pajier.  Experts  can 
tell  by  the  feel,  tear,  and  general 
appearance — characteristics  which  it 
is  difficult  to  define.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  one  or  two  distinctions  of  which 
note  may  be  made.  Hand-mades 
have  four  deckle  edges,  while  machine- 
mades  can  only  have  two  at  the  most, 
but  are  invariably  sent  out  with 
“  clean  ”  edges.  Hand-mades,  again, 
are  about  equal  strength  both  ways 
of  the  sheet,  owing  to  the  peculiar 
“  shake  ”  given  to  the  “  mould  ” 
by  the  vatman  during  manufacture, 
and  to  their  being  allowed  to  dry 
naturally  and  not  under  tension,  like 
machine-mades.  Machine-mades,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  25  per  cent 
stronger  in  the  direction  in  which 
the  web  is  made  than  the  other  way, 
through  most  of  the  fibres  running  in 
that  direction.  In  the  case  of  azure 
or  blue  papers,  hand-mades  are 
usually  darker  on  the  right  side,  and 
machine-made  on  the  wrong.  The 
mark  of  the  wire  cloth  on  which 
machine  papers  are  made  is  an  in¬ 
fallible  indication  in  the  case  of  laid 
papers,  as  it  is  not  present  in  laid 
hand-mades  ;  but  in  wove  papers  it 
is  more  difficult  of  detection,  although 
even  then  it  is  seen  more  prominently 
in  the  machine  papers. — Haddens' 
Diary  and  Printers'  Guide. 

In  the  published  accounts  of  Bolton 
Priory,  Yorkshire,  occurs  an  item 
concerning  the  purchase  of  “  The 
Book  of  Sentences  ”  by  Peter  Lom¬ 
bard,  a  fashionable,  book  of  school 
divinity  in  the  14th  century.  The 
price  paid  for  this  volume  was  two  fat 
oxen.  According  to  this  scale  of 
prices  the  furnishing  of  a  mediseval 


library  must  have  been  an  expensive 
business.  But  the  canons  of  Bolton 
Abbey  must  not  have  been  reading 
men,  for,  says  Whittaker  in  his  History 
of  Craven,  “  I  can  only  discover  that 
they  purchased  three  books  in  forty 
years.” 

There  is  a  curious  charter  of  Charle¬ 
magne’s,  to  the  abbots  and  monks 
of  Sithen,  by  which  he  grants  them 
an  unlimited  right  of  hunting,  on 
condition  that  the  skins  of  the  deer 
they  killed  should  be  used  in  making 
them  gloves  and  girdles,  and  covers  for 
their  books. 

QUERIES. 

“  Ruler  ”  would  be  glad  to  know 
if  any  fellow-craftsman  could  tell  him 
the  cause  of  a  disc  machine  not  ruling 
regular  lines.  What  is  the  proper 
proportion  of  gall  to  use  in  the  ink  ? 
What  is  the  best  sort  of  flannel  to 
use  for  feeding  the  rubber  rollers  ? 

ANSWERS. 

“  Perplexed  ”  must  insist  on  the 
binder  keeping  the  brown  vellum 
clean  so  that  it  will  be  unnecessary  to 
wash  the  surface.  The  natural  sur¬ 
face  is  perfect  for  finishing  upon.  If 
the  cover  is  marked,  sponge  carefully 
over  with  clean  water  in  which  a  few 
drops  of  vinegar  has  been  put,  but  do 
not  rub  the  vellum.  Mix  a  little 
vinegar  with  the  glair  and  give  two 
coats  ;  lay  on  two  thicknesses  of  gold 
leaf,  and,  don't  have  the  tools  too  hot. 
The  impression  should  be  crisp,  and 
the  tools  lifted  quickly. 

“  Ignoramus  ”  might  try  the  follow¬ 
ing  methods  of  blocking  the  materials 
named.  White  Calf.  —  Wash  with 
clean  paste  water  of  rather  thick 
consistency.  Lay  gold  on  block  and 
use  blocking  powder.  The  block 
should  be  rather  warm  and  pulled 
with  a  sharp  stroke.  Peltine. — Wash 
first  with  methylated  spirit  and  after 
wards  with  paste  water.  Glair  in 
the  ordinary  way.  Blocking  powder 
works  equally  well.  Jean. — This 
material  must  be  perfectly  dry  before 
attempting  to  work.  Dust  with 
blocking  powder  and  use  a  warm  block. 
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The  Labour  Gazette  o£  the  Board 
of  Trade  continues  to  report 
unfavourably  concerning  the  general 
state  of  trade.  In  the  June  issue  of 
that  joui’iial  the  ind\istrial  conditions 
are  summarised  as  follows  : — “  As 
com})ared  with  a  year  ago,  there 
was  a  decline  in  the  coal-mining, 
engineering,  and  printing  trades,  but 
most  of  the  other  industries  showed 
some  im[)rovement  on  IMay,  1908 — 
a  time  of  bad  employment. 

In  the  410  trade  unions,  with  a  net 
membership  of  699,779,  making  returns, 
55,473  (or  7 '9  per  cent)  were  rejjorted 
as  unemployed  at  the  end  of  Alay, 
1909,  compared  with  8  “2  per  cent  at 
the  end  of  April,  1909,  and  7'4  per 
cent  at  the  end  of  May,  1908. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing 
figures  that  the  nmnber  of  the  unem¬ 
ployed  is  gradually  increasing.  Bad 
trade,  to  some  extent,  is  responsible 
for  this,  but  not  entirely  or  even 
mainly  so.  High-sj)eed  and  labour- 
saving  machinery,  and  the  systema¬ 
tised  methoil  under  which  men  now 
work,  has  contributed  largely  to  the 
disiilacement  of  the  workers  in  many 
trades,  of  winch  our  own  is  by  no 
means  an  exception.  The  output  of 
a  man  to-day.  as  comjmretl  with  days 
gone  by,  is  immeasurably  greater, 
whilst  the  strain  upon  him,  ])hysically 
and  mentally,  has  become  corres¬ 
pondingly  heavier,  all  tending  to 
bring  on  premature  physical  in¬ 
capacity.  A  stronger  |)lea  or  justifica¬ 
tion  for  the  48  hours  movement  in  the 
printing  and  kindred  trades  than  the 
altered  conditions  under  which  our 
members  have  to  work  would  be 
difficult  to  conceive. 

That  a  48  hours  week  will  do  but 
little  to  solve  the  unemployment 
jjrobleni  must  be  patent  to  all.  Our 
London  brethren  have  a  48  hours 
week,  and  yet  they  are  suffering  most 
acutely  from  unemployment.  The 
percentage  of  unemployed  in  the 
bookbinding  trade  in  the  Metropolis 
reaches  10.7,  as  compared  with  8.7 
for  the  i-est  of  the  coimtry.  Our 


Australian  fellow-craftsmen  have  long 
been  in  full  enjoyment  of  a  48  hours 
working  week,  but  the  following 
extract  from  a  letter  by  the  secretary 
of  the  Victoria  Branch  of  the 
Australian  Bookbinders’  Union  will 
show  that  unemployment  is  not  a 
thing  unlvno^^m  to  them  ; — “  Some  of 
your  members  have  written  to  me 
lately,  asking  for  information  re  the 
state  of  the  trade  in  Australia.  I 
may  state  that  the  supply  of  journey¬ 
men  is  greater  than  the  demand  ;  we 
always  have  a  number  of  imemployed 
on  our  books.” 

The  memorial  for  a  48  horns  week, 
mentioned  on  page  11  of  the  March 
Circular,  has  been  presented  to  the 
National  Association  of  Employers, 
and  an  unsatisfactory  reply  has  been 
received.  Negotiations,  however, 
are  being  pressed,  with  a  view  to 
securing  a  favoiuable  result. 

Again  I  would  suggest  that  for 
what  has  been  and  is  being  done  for 
the  masses  of  the  people,  that  bears 
the  least  semblance  to  justice,  we 
have  to  thank  the  men  from  our  oum 
ranks  who  represent  oiu  interests  at 
St.  Stephens.  Sheffield  has  had  the 
honour  and  common  sense  to 
strengthen  that  small  band  by  sending 
Air.  Joe  Pointer  to  Parliament.  We 
trust  this  is  only  the  beginning  of 
many  similar  victories. 

Air.  Dixon,  our  Alanchester  secre¬ 
tary,  desires  oiu  readers  to  know 
that  Air.  W.  Alellor,  sen.,  Alanchester, 
has  been  elected  secretary  of  the 
Alanchester  and  Salford  Trades  and 
Labour  Council,  a  position  held  a 
few  years  ago  by  Air.  G.  D.  Kelley, 
who  retired  upon  becoming  AI.P. 
Since  then  the  secretaryship  has  been 
held  by  Councillor  Fox.  That  Air. 
Alellor  will  be  a  worthy  successor  to 
the  above-mentioned  gentlemen,  and 
act  tip  to  the  traditions  of  the 
important  office  he  has  been  called 
upon  to  fill,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Alay  his  work  be  profitable  to  the 
cause  of  Labour.  W.  H.  D. 
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COEEED 


We  desire  ow  members  to  feel  that  this  page  is 
entirely  their  onai ;  by  using  it  frequently  for 
asking  and  answering  questions  relating  to  the 
trade^  they  can  in  many  ways  Help  each  other. 


Aberdeen. — Trade  is  much  the  same  as 
last  reported — fairly  prosperous,  and  the 
outlook  for  the  coming  summer  months  is 
very  gratifying  indeed  ;  but  the  suppiy  of 
labour  is  still  greater  than  the  demand  owing 
to  members  returning  from  other  districts. 
There  are  yet  two  members  seeking  situations. 
Dundee  and  Aberdeen  are  affected  consider¬ 
ably  by  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  Scottisli 
District  Council,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this  will  be  remedied  by  the  delegates  attend¬ 
ing  the  general  council  meeting  to  be  held  at 
Belfast.  What  the  Aberdeen  Branch  of  the 
Scottish  T.A.  can  hope  to  gain  by  declining 
to  become  affiliated  with  the  local  branch  of 
the  P.  &  K.  Trades  Federation  is  beyond  the 
ken  of  the  allied  trades.  Every  effort  has 
been  made  to  induce  them  to  join,  but  with¬ 
out  success.  The  kindred  trades  are  now 
considering  the  question  of  mutual  help  in 
the  event  of  the  Typos,  making  any  forward 
movement.  The  Trades  Journal  is  much 
appreciated  here,  and  the  general  opinion  is 
that  it  is  a  wonderful  little  production. — 
J.  S.  Strachan. 

Barrow. — Trade  is  not  so  brisk  as  we  should 
like  it  to  be,  but  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the 
steel  works  industry  has  started  to  work 
again  alter  having  been  closed  for  the  last 
twelve  months,  which  will  make  it  a  little 
better  for  the  trade  and  the  town  at  large. 
The  shipbuilding  trade  has  not  improved 
much.  We  are  glad  to  say  that  all  our  mem¬ 
bers  are  fully  employed. — M.  Dodd. 

Belfast. — Trade  has  been  dull  here  during 
the  past  quarter,  but  there  are  signs  of  a 
slight  improvement.  The  bookbinding  class 
is  being  continued  at  the  Municipal  Technical 
Institute,  for  a  summer  term  of  ten  weeks. 
A  number  of  our  members  are  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  opportunity  to  learn  the  Halfer 
process  of  marbling. — W.  Bickerstaff. 

Bradford. — To  send  a  report  to  the  Journal 
is  to  me  a  most  difficult  task,  when  one  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  continually  repeat  the  same  story 
of  depression  which  still  exists  in  our  midst, 
and  with  no  hope  at  present  to  hold  out  for 
our  unfortunate  comrades  who,  through  no 
fault  of  their  own,  are  in  the  ranks  of  that 
great  army  of  unemployed  :  yet  we  still  hope 
on  for  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day.  The 
Yorkshire  P.  &  K.  Trades  Federation  held 
their  annual  conference  at  Bradford  dui'ing 
March.  The  agenda  under  consideration 
clearly  set  forth  the  usefulness  of  the  Federa¬ 
tion,  which  is  proving  a  source  of  strength  to 
the  kindred  trades  in  Yorkshire.  The  con¬ 
ference  was  followed  by  the  delegates  being 
entertained  by  the  local  federation.  Additional 
interest  was  added  by  the  presence  of  our 
Labour  M.P.,  Mr.  F.  W.  Jowett.  A  most 
enjoyable  evening  was  spent. — A.  T.  Sutton. 

Cardiff. — I  regret  to  have  to  report  that 
trade  is  very  bad  here.  It  is  a  long  time  since 
so  many  of  our  members  were  signing  the 


book,  and  we  liope  there  may  soon  be  an 
improvement.  This  branch  lias  suffered  a 
severe  loss  through  the  retirement  of  our 
esteemed  friend,  Mr.  Elias,  from  the  secretary¬ 
ship  ;  but,  though  no  longer  taking  part  in 
the  official  wmrk  of  the  branch,  he  is  still 
interested  in  all  that  appertains  to  our  wel¬ 
fare. — W.  Ward. 

COVENTRY,  Rugby  and  District. — On  May 
22nd,  Mr.  W.  H.  Dyer  visited  Coventry  for 
tlie  purpose  of  opening  a  branch  of  the  Union, 
to  be  called  the  Coventry,  Rugby  and  District 
Branch.  All  the  six  members  of  the  Union 
working  in  Coventry  attended,  and,  three  out 
of  the  four  working  in  Rugby  were  present, 
and  we  regarded  this  as  a  very  encouraging- 
sign.  All  appeared  to  be  full  of  interest  in 
the  proceedings,  and  there  are  signs  of  a 
useful  future  for  the  new  branch.  Mr.  Dyer 
gave  an  interesting  and  instructive  address, 
referring  to  many  phases  of  branch  work  that 
cannot  be  touched  upon  in  the  brief  space 
allowed  for  this  report.  Many  years  ago 
there  was  a  Coventry  Branch,  but  in  1880  it 
was  closed.  We  are  determined  that  it  shall 
not  be  closed  again. — J.  W.  Hardoastie. 

Derby. — I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report 
a  slight  improvement  of  the  trade  in  this  dis¬ 
trict  ;  and  whilst  we  cannot  even  now  boast 
of  having  all  our  members  fully  employed, 
still  we  are  better  of!  than  we  were  a  lew 
months  ago,  and  we  are  hoping  for  better 
times.  “  Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human 
breast ;  ”  if  it  were  not  so,  life  for  some  of 
us  would  indeed  be  miserable. — Sidney  R. 
Spreckley. 

Dublin. — Trade  is  very  bad  here  at  present. 
The  Irish  Trades  Congress  will  be  held  in 
Limerick  on  Whit-Monday  and  two  following 
days,  and  we  are  sending  a  delegate  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  branch. — R.  Burke. 

Dundee. — In  these  dull  times  it  is  pleasing 
to  be  able  to  report  that  all  our  members  are 
fully  employed.  The  signs,  however,  are  not 
very  hopeful,  and  as  we  have  yet  to  face  the 
usual  slack  season,  it  is  feared  before  passing 
through  this  period  that  some  of  our  members 
may  unfortunately  find  themselves  “  out  ”■ 
again.  It  will  be  noted  with  satisfaction  that 
ten  new  members  have  been  added  to  our 
roll  of  membership  as  the  result  of  recent 
organising  efforts.  The  committee,  having 
meantime  finished  their  labours  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  beg  to  tender  their  sincere  thanks  to 
the  C.S.  and  C.E.  for  their  help  and  co-opera¬ 
tion  during  a  movement  which  has  had  such 
gratifying  results. — .1.  Magill. 

Edinburgh. — Trade  in  Edinburgh  is  still 
in  a  very  bad  state,  and  as  yet  there  is  no 
sign  of  the  proverbial  turning  in  our  long  lane 
of  bad  times.  An  effort  of  considerable  in¬ 
terest  to  rulers  is  being  made  by  the  branch 
committee,  -  who  are  approaching  the 
authorities  at  the  Heriot  Watt  College  with  a 
request  to  have  a  technical  school  started  for 
rulers,  the  idea  being  to  familiarise  the  rulers 
with  the  multifarious  and  complex  machinery 
now  operating  in  the  trade.  Although  no 
definite  progress  has  yet  been  made,  it  is 
hoped  that  by  next  winter  the  idea  will  have 
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iiuiterialised  to  our  satisfaction.  Tliere  can 
■  be  110  question  luit  that  such  a  scliool  is  very 
necessary. — .Tames  Canipbeli. 

H.\]jF.tx. — tJwing  to  bad  trade  all  over  the 
borougli  tliere  is  nut  mucli  good  in  joining  the 
general  wail  that  is  lieard  on  all  sides.  We  have 
two  men  out ;  one  signed  out. — A.  Pollock. 

H. vnley. — Trade  in  this  district  is.  I  am 
■sorry  to  say,  very  quiet.  We  liave  three 
members  out  of  employment,  whilst  otiiers 
are  on  sliort  time.  On  March  25tli  our 
P.  it  K.  Trades  Pederatioii  lield  their  annual 
smoker  at  the  Albion  Hotel.  Counciflur  H. 
Leese,  .T.P..  of  Stoke,  occupied  the  chair,  and 
tlie  guest  of  the  evening  was  <T.  llarnes.  Esq., 
.I.P..  General  Secretary  of  tlie  Lithographic 
Artists,  and  lie  made  a  grand  speecli  on  tlie 
advantages  of  federation,  at  the  same  time 
giving  some  fine  examples  of  work  done  by 
its  means.  It  was  a  very  enjoyable  evening, 
the  artistes,  .as  usual,  being  admirable. — 
A.  Edgar  Tompkinson. 

Hull. — Sorry  to  report  there  is  no  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  trade,  having  live  members  out 
and  most  of  the  firms  very  slack  of  work. 
As  the  worst  time  is  coming,  it  dues  not  speak 
well  for  the  trade  at  present,  but  we  hope  fur 
better  things  in  the  by-and-bye. — P.  Hrewr.v. 

Hyde. — Trade  has  fallen  off  during  the 
quarter,  leaving  it  very  quiet  at  present. 
Several  of  our  members  are  signing  the  book. 
— H.  WTnterbotham. 

Ipswich. — Tlie  depression  in  trade  still 
continues,  three  of  our  memberssigning  the  book 
during  the  fi.ast  quarter.  Tilings  look  a  tritle 
more  hopeful  at  the  time  of  writing. — .las.  Bsler. 

I. EEDv — We  are  still  suffering  from  trade 
depre.ssion,  seventeen  of  our  members  being 
■out  of  employment  at  the  time  of  writing, 
with  no  immeiliate  prospect  of  securing 
situations.  We  are  in  negotiation  with  the 
Leeds  Education  Committee  witli  a  view  to 
the  bookbinding  classes  at  the  Technical 
'School  being  used  exclusivel.v  by  those  engaged 
in  our  craft,  and  have  received  an  assurance 
tliat  our  brancli  sliall  be  represented  on  the 
sub-committee  dealing  with  evening  school 
work. — .1.  W.  Vollans. 

Leicester. — Trade  has  slightly  improved 
since  last  report,  only  one  member  signing 
the  book  at  present.  This  has  been  the 
worst  period  we  have  had  forseveral  years,  and 
we  hope  tliat  we  sliall  not  experience  another 
like  it  for  some  time. — !■!.  K.  Win  terton. 

Limerick. — Since  the  formation  of  our 
branch  at  the  end  of  last  March  by  Mr.  .Tames 
Kelly.  C.S.,  I  am  jileased  to  report  our  mem¬ 
bers  fully  employed.  One  member,  who 
idle  for  seven  weeks,  has  been  successful  in 
getting  work  wliere  no  binder  was  employed 
for  the  past  seven  years.  We  have  under 
■consideration  at  present  a  firm  which  employs 
no  binder,  and  is  turning  out  work  by  tlie  aid 
■of  a  handy  man  and  female  labour.  If  we 
are  not  successful  in  getting  a  society  man  in. 
we  are  determined  that  the  bookbimling  of 
public  boards  must  be  done  by  legitimate 
binders,  as  the  firm  I  refer  to  has  been  successful 
in  tendering  for  a  printing  contract  in  whicli 
there  is  an  amount  of  bookbinding.  We 
hope  to  be  able  to  rid  Limerick  of  handymen 
and  unfair  female  labour. — .T.  I'.  Kavanagh. 

Liverpool. — I  regret  to  report  that  tliere 
are  no  signs  of  improvement  in  trade  here. 
We  have  had  between  thirty  and  forty  mem¬ 
bers  unemployed  during  tlie  quarter,  sliort 
time  has  been  introduced  in  many  shops,  and 
we  hope'that  our  report  will  be  a  warning  to 
menibBrs  who  think  there  is  «i  possibility  of 
•  obtaining  employment  here. — Thos.  H. 
iSouthall. 

London. — When  last  I  wrote  things  were 


very  liad  indeed,  but  my  quotation  implied 
that  when  matters  came  to  their  woi-st — 
tlieir  very  worst — they  would  mend — just 
because  tliey  could  not  help  it.  So  they 
became  worse  and  worse,  until  on  the  week 
ending  April  ITtli  the  zero  of  our  unemploy¬ 
ment — the  record  week  of  my  exiierience — 
was  readied.  With  1.5  per  cent  of  total 
membership  totally  unemployed,  besides 
anotlier  15  per  cent  or  more  on  short  com¬ 
mons,  it  was  surely  time  to  begin  to  hope  for 
the  ••  mending  ”  end  of  the  aforesaid  quota¬ 
tion.  In  justice,  to  the  memory  of  Cowper, 
it  is  fair  to  say  it  did  begin.  Not  by  a  quick 
and  sudden  leap — oil,  no  ! — that  might  have 
lieen  unliealthy — but  by  slow  and  cautious 
steps,  so  that  we  miglit  have  very  graduated 
liopes  for  a  favourable  turn  at  Whitsuntide. 
Let  us  be  thankful ;  lialf  a  loaf  is  better  than 
none  ;  and  wlien  men  accustomed  to  better 
things  are  fain  to  lie  thankful  for  half  a  week’s 
wage,  and  when  our  best  and  most  firmly- 
established  publishers  can  liardly  keep  half 
tlieir  staff  going,  over  many  months  of  the 
best  season,  it  seems  like  a  sad  sign  tliere  is 
something  wrong  in  ITritain  as  well  as  in 
Denmark. — T.  E.  Powell. 

Xewo.vstle. — Trade  is  still  very  depressed 
in  this  branch — never  more  so — all  branches  of 
tlie  trade  being  affected.  The  Northern 
District  Council  is  doing  good  work  and  lias 
just  heen  the  means  of  adding  four  new 
members  in  Sunderland  and  two  in  Durham. 
On  February  STtii  Mr.  Morton,  chairman  of 
C.E.,  attended  a  meeting  at  Durham  and  gave 
a  very  interesting  address.  Tlie  local  Federa¬ 
tion  is  in  full  working  order  and  at  present 
is  engaged  in  compiling  a  combined  list  of 
fair  Ilduses.  1  regret  to  say  that  we  liave  lost 
two  promising  young  members  during  tlie 
ipiarter,  by  death,  viz.,  William  Cotter  and 
.Tas.  Tliomas.  We  have  recently  been 
engaged  in  propaganda  work,  in  which  we 
have  liad  the  assistance  of  the  C.S.  Con¬ 
siderable  progress  has  lieen  made,  resulting 
in  the  opening  up  of  closed  sliops  and  in¬ 
creasing  our  membership. — J.  D.  Meldrum. 

Nottingh.vm. — I  am  sorry  to  report  that 
trade  does  not  improve,  but  is  gradually 
getting  worse.  May  2nd  was  celebrated  in 
Nottingham  in  fine  style,  trade-unionists. 
I.L.P.,  and  S.D.P.  being  represented  by 
banners  and  speakers.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  trade-unionists  are  taking  a  greater 
interest  in  the  Labour  movement,  and  are 
beginning  to  realise  the  importance  of  direct 
Laliour  representation  on  municipal  bodies 
and  in  Parliament.  We  have  two  Labour 
men,  who  are  members  of  the  I.L.P.,  in  the 
Council. — H.  .1.  Younger. 

Preston. — .Sorry  to  report  that  trade  still 
remains  very  quiet. — D.  Kenna. 

Sheffield. — Trade  here  continues  slack. 
Several  members  who  have  had  a  long  time 
out  of  work,  have  found  employment  for  a 
few  weeks  again.  Our  local  Printing  and 
Kindred  Trades  Federation  lias  adopted  a  new 
nietliod  of  creating  interest  in  its  principles 
by  appointing  members  of  the  committee  to 
address  different  sections  of  tlie  Federation. 
This  has  met  with  success.  The  Yorkshire 
County  P.  &  K.  Trades  Federation,  also  the 
Yorkshire  District  Council,  continue  to  be  pro¬ 
gressive  and  productive  of  much  good  work, 
bearing  satisfactory  results. — A.  Cumberland. 

WiG.fN. — Trade  is  not  very  brisk  here.  We 
liave  one  member  out  of  work  and  otiiers  on 
short  time. — F.  Garnett.  . 
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EOITORIAL. 


WE  are  always  pleased  to  welcome 
new  helpers  on  the  voluntary 
staff  of  our  Journal,  and  in  this  issue 
we  have  the  good  fortune  to  introduce 
two  new  writers.  Mr.  T.  Harrison, 
who  writes  with  the  authority  of  a 
trained  designer,  contributes  an 
article  “  On  the  Planning  of  a 
Geometrical  Design.” 

Mr.  Harrison  is  an  active  member 
of  the  London  Branch,  and  was  one 
of  the  London  delegates  at  the 
Belfast  General  Council  Meeting, 
where  we  had  the  pleasure  of  meet¬ 
ing  him,  and  not  only  obtained  the 
promise  of  the  article  already  named, 
but  secured  the  promise  of  a  series 
of  articles  on  “  The  Application  of 
Design  to  the  Decoration  of  Books,” 
which  will  be  commenced  in  the  first 
number  of  Vol.  II. 

Mr.  M.  J.  Kavanagh,  who  also 
appears  for  the  first  time  in  our 
pages,  is  a  member  of  the  Liverpool 
Branch,  and  sends  us  an  excellent 
account  of  the  Hornby  Library, 
illustrated  with  some  very  fine 
photographs,  some  of  which  will 
also  appear  in  No.  24.  Our  readers 
will  be  interested  to  know  that  Mr. 
Kavanagh’s  name  appears  in  this 
year’s  list  of  successful  students  in 
the  City  and  Guilds  examination  in 
bookbinding.  Mr.  Kavanagh  attends 
the  classes  at  the  Liverpool  Technical 


School,  and  he  has  previously  won 
the  medals  in  ordinary  and  honours 
grade  for  finishing  in  the  City  and 
Guilds  examination. 

It  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  know  that 
year  by  year  an  increasing  number 
of  our  younger  members  are  taking 
full  advantage  of  the  facilities 
offered  by  the  various  technical 
classes  up  and  down  the  country. 
The  ever-increasing  pressure  of  com¬ 
petition  is  making  it  more  and  more 
difficult  for  a  craftsman  to  get  an 
all-round  knowledge  of  his  trade  in 
the  workshop.  The  technical  school  is 
not  intended  to,  and  it  never  can, 
supplant  the  workshop  as  the  ultimate 
place  where  the  dextrous  and  efficient 
workman  is  made  ;  but  it  can,  and 
it  does,  give  a  man  a  wider  knowledge 
of  his  craft,  of  his  tools,  his  materials, 
and  of  those  fundamental  principles 
that  underlie  the  merely  mechanical 
part  of  any  industry.  From  this 
standpoint  technical  schools  are 
becoming  indispensable  aids  to 
intelligent  workmen,  and  if  for  no 
other  reason,  for  this  alone  deserve 
to  be  looked  upon  with  favour  and 
encouragement  by  all  responsible  for 
the  conduct  of  trade  organisations. 
But  there  are  many  other  pressing 
reasons  that  we  may  find  occasion  later 
to  deal  with  that  make  it  of  ..primary 
importance  that  trade  unions  should 
take  a  lively  and  intelligent  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  technical  classes. 
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A  GEOMETRICAL  DESIGN. 


Diagram  by  T.  Habbison. 
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ON  PLANNING  A  GEOMETRICAL 
DESIGN. 

BY  THOMAS  HAREISOIT. 

HE  object  o!  this  article  is  not 
the  advocacy  of  mechanical 
accuracy  in  the  decoration  of  hand- 
tooled  bookbindings,  or  the  dis¬ 
couragement  of  the  many  laudable 
efforts  that  are  being  made  to  stimu¬ 
late  spontaniety  in  decorative  ex¬ 
pression,  but  merely  a  recognition  of 
the  demands  made  upon  the  finisher 
for  accuracy  as  nearly  mechanical  as 
human  skill  and  patience  can  produce. 
The  intention,  therefore,  is  to  help 
those  craftsmen  who  have  not  had 
the  necessary  opportunity  of  over¬ 
coming  the  many  difficulties  that 
arise  in  the  reproduction  of  the 
partially  geometrical  designs  of  the 
old  masters,  that  seem,  in  spite  of  the 
recent  revival  in  decorative  art 
generally,  to  be  in  constant  demand. 

The  design  selected  for  the  elucida¬ 
tion  of  this  article  was  not  chosen  for 
any  artistic  merit  which  it  may  or 
may  not  possess,  but  solely  on  account 
of  the  difficulties  that  it  would  present 
to  the  average  finisher.  The  severity 
and  simplicity  of  the  design  are 
features  that  would  in  themselves  call 
for  much  more  care  in  the  direction 
of  geometrical  precision  than  would  a 
design  less  severe  and  more  intricate. 
To  be  quite  accurate,  no  reliance  can 
be  placed  on  the  board  of  the  book 
being  quite  square.  There  is  no 
desire  whatever  to  pass  any  reflection 
on  the  forwarder,  or  to  suggest  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  cut 
a  board  square  ;  but,  to  be  generous, 
the  unreliability  of  the  board  may  be 
attributed  to  the  varying  thickness 
of  the  leather.  Should  the  coverer 
protest  that  his  paring  is  not  variable, 
then  the  forwarder  and  coverer  may 
be  left  to  fight  it  out  between  them. 

In  marking  the  side,  make  the  back 
and  fore-edge  lines  parallel  and  square 
the  ends  with  a  set  square,  then  test 
the  squareness  of  the  lines  by  seeing 
that  the  diagonals  correspond  in 
distance. 

“  Whatman  bank  note  ”  is  a  suitable 
paper  for  working  drawings,  and 
should  be  cut  out  an  inch  or  so  larger 
ail  round  than  the  board.  Draw  the 
outside  lines  (as  marked  on  the  board) 
on  to  the  paper,  then  the  horizontal 
and  perpendicular  centre  lines  may 
be  most  readily  found  by  laying  the. 


straightedge  across  both  diagonals, 
finding  the  centre  point  with  cross  lines 
at  B.  (as  illustration),  and  from  that 
point,  squaring  with  side  and  top, 
draw  the  lines  I  J  and  K  L.  If  the 
distance  from  L  to  D  is  marked  on 
the  line  L  K,  a  line  drawn  from  the 
point  of  intersection  at  M  to  the 
corners  (the  same  process  being 
repeated  at  the  top)  will  readily 
divide  the  four  angles. 

Before  proceeding  further,  some 
consideration  must  be  given  to  the 
design  to  be  produced.  If  an  original 
scheme  be  intended,  it  would  be 
advisable  to  first  make  a  rough 
drawing  to  get  all  the  prominent 
features  into  position  and  to  give 
each  feature  its  relative  value.  Taking 
the  illustration  as  an  example,  the 
ellipse  (often  erroneously  called  an 
oval)  is  the  most  striking  feature. 
The  double  lines  of  strap  work 
bordering  the  ellipse  come  next  in 
importance ;  then  the  diamond¬ 
shaped  strap  work.  The  strengthen¬ 
ing  pieces  in  the  corners,  the  circles, 
semi-circles,  and  scroll  work  follow  in 
their  proper  rotation.  Each  feature 
is  considered  in  its  relation  to  the 
whole,  omitting  any  detail,  and  aiming 
only  at  a  well  distributed,  well 
ordered,  and  pleasing  scheme.  Should 
the  design  be  intended  as  a  copy,  or 
an  adaptation  from  any  one  of  the 
French  or  Italian  masters,  the  chief 
consideration  will  be  the  relative 
proportions  of  the  original  and  the 
copy.  A  marked,  difference  in  pro¬ 
portion  will  often  so  much  upset  a 
scheme  that  what  in  the  original  may 
be  pleasing,  may  in  the  copy  of  a 
different  proportion  become  the  very 
reverse. 

In  the  class  of  geometrical  design 
under  consideration,  it  is  rarely 
advisable  to  attempt  an  eajoci  copy, 
unless  the  proportions  are  very 
similar'.  It  is  far  better  to  make  an 
adaptation,  taking  the  main  features 
of  the  pattern  to  be  copied,  and 
lengthening  or  shortening,  adding  to 
or  subtracting,  as  the  changed  con¬ 
ditions  demand,  but  always  keeping 
in  mind  the  relative  values  of  each 
feature. 

The  scheme  being  now  prepared,  it 
only  remains  to  be  worked  out  in 
detail.  First,  the  lines  should  be 
drawn  lightly,  and  all  the  mitres 
should  cross  as  indicated  in  the 
bottom  left-hand  section  of  [the 
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drawing.  The  margin  may  be  very 
conveniently  used  as  far  as  practicable 
for  marking  up,  so  as  to  prer'ent 
confusion  and  avoid  unsightly  marks 
on  the  drawing. 

The  next  step  is  to  determine  the 
interlacing,  by  carefully  rubbing  out 
the  crossing  lines  and  adding  a  line 
in  the  centre  of  the  strap  work  at  the 
cros.sing  points,  as  an  extra  security 
for  reaihly  indicating  them.  (See 
bottom  right-hand  comer  of  illustra¬ 
tion.)  With  a  soft  [lencil  now  proceed 
to  line  in  as  indicated  in  the  toji 
rialit-hand  section.  The  third  line, 
as  shown  in  the  remaining  section, 
may  or  may  not  be  added,  as  desired. 
A  very  expeditious  method  of  deter¬ 
mining  the  position  of  the  scroll  work 
is  to  lay  a  piece  of  tracing  paper  over 
one  of  the  sections  and  draw  the 
scroll  on  the  tracing  pajier,  with  ilue 
regard  to  its  blending  with  the  straii 
work  ;  then,  with  a  piece  of  trans¬ 
ferring  paper,  transfer  this  on  to  each 
section.  A  good  substitute  for  trans¬ 
fer  paiier  may  be  made  by  rubbing 
the  soft  pencil  rather  thickly  all  over 
one  side  of  a  piece  of  thin  pajier,  then 
with  a  hard  pencil  transfer  the 
drawing. 

As  many  finishers  find  some  diffi¬ 
culty  in  constructing  the  ellipse 
within  a  given  space,  the  following 
method  may  be  of  value  : — Taking 
the  points  N  and  O  as  the  detei'inined 
extremities  of  the  ellipse,  measure 
with  the  compasses  half  the  length  of 
the  long  diameter,  he.,  R  N.  Place 
the  jioint  of  the  compasses  at  O, 
wdiich  is  the  extremity  of  the  short 
diameter,  and  make  intersections  at 
P  and  Q.  These  jioints  are  called  the 
foci.  Fix  a  pin  at  each  of  the  points 
O,  P,  and  Q.  and  tie  a  piece  of  thread 
tightly  round  them  ;  remove  the 
pin  at  O  and  substitute  the  point  of 
the  iiencil,  and,  keeping  the  thread 
equally  tense,  draw  the  whole  curve 
right  round.  New'  foci  must  be 
found  anil  new  length  of  string  for 
each  ellipse. 

The  margin  of  the  design  should 
now  be  trimmed  off  to  the  middle  of 
the  outsiile  line  and  fixed  on  to  the 
book  with  stamp  pajier,  or,  better 
still,  with  pieces  of  transparent 
adhesive  tape.  The  straight  lines 
should  be  blinded  in  first,  but  not  w’ith 
the  fillet,  as  this  w'ill  ruck  the  paper. 
Either  just  blind  in  the  extremities 
and  mark  up  after  the  paper  is 


removed,  or  lay  tlie  straightedge  on 
the  paper  and  mark  along  with  a 
short  piece  of  line.  This  method 
obviates  any  danger  of  crossing  the 
mitres. 

For  the  rest,  it  should  be  quite 
straight  sailing  so  far  as  geometrical 
accuracy  is  concerned ;  but  leather 
is  so  very  treacherous  that  the 
finisher  cannot  count  on  being  free 
from  imexpected  difficulties  at  any 
time  until  his  book  is  out  of  the  press 
and  handed  in  ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  foregoing  hints,  gathered 
from  experience,  may  be  a  means  of 
helping  those  w'ho  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  of  gaining  the  experience 
necessary  to  surmount  the  many 
difficulties  with  wdiich  the  finisher  is 
surrounded. 


A  NEW  COLLATING  MACHINE. 

ONE  of  our  members,  Mr.  Frank 
Kimber,  of  the  Birmingham 
Branch,  has  invented  and  patented 
a  very  ingenious  piece  of  mechanism 
for  the  purpose  of  collating  sheets 
and  sections.  Most  of  the  machines  for 
this  purpose  now'  on  the  market  are 
both  cumbrous  and  expensiv'e,  and  are 
only  useable  in  large  establishments 
where  floor  space  is  not  limited. 
Mr.  Kimber’s  machine  has  none  of 
these  disadvantages,  as  it  is  at  once 
compact,  light  in  construction,  and 
occupies  a  minimum  of  space.  The 
machine  takes  the  form  of  a  revolving 
cabinet,  three  tiers  in  height ;  each  of 
these  can  be  divided  by  means  of  a 
sliding  panel  into  divisions  suitable  for 
folio,  quarto,  or  octavo,  as  may  be 
desired.  The  cabinet  is  rotated  by 
the  mechanism  at  the  base,  all  of 
which  is  quite  under  the  control  of  the 
operator.  All  the  compartments,  filled 
with  sheets  in  the  order  required,  are 
thus  brought  in  front  of  the  operator 
in  turn ;  a  simple  device  enables  the 
operator  to  lock  the  cabinet  at  any 
given  moment  and  so  release  it  again  at 
will.  MTien  loaded  the  cabinet  carries 
12,000  sections,  and  the  action  can  be 
changed  quarto  size  to  octavo  in  the 
course  of  a  few'  seconds.  It  has  been 
working  now  for  tw'elve  months  experi¬ 
mentally,  and  has  proved  absolutely 
successful.  The  machine  will  be  on 
view  in  Birmingham  during  the  next  few 
weeks,  and  all  those  who  are  interested 
can  see  it  in  full  operation. 
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LIFE® 

FN^A 

MED? 

EVALi 

Torn 


BY  W.  M. 

WE  should  be  sadly 
mistaken  if  we 
concluded  from  the  fore¬ 
going  account  of  the 
numerous  and  sometimes 
exacting  details  of  local 
administration  that  the 
medieval  citizen  had  to  attend  to,  that 
he  was  therefore  a  lack-joy  concerned 
only  with  getting  and  spending.  Not  so ; 
there  were  many  sources  of  recreation, 
pleasure,  and  sport  available,  and  of 
these  the  citizen  took  his  full  share. 

Naturally  the  Church  was  the 
great  inspirer  of  all  the  best  elements 
m  the  recreations  and  healthy  pleasure 
that  abounded.  In  the  painted 
imagery  that  adorned  the  wails  of 
the  parish  churches  the  unlettered 
could  learn  much  ;  in  the  miracle 
plays  that  were  enacted  in  the  church¬ 
yards,  on  stages  erected  for  the 
purpose,  much  pleasure  combined 
with  instruction  could  be  obtained. 
But  it  was  to  the  numerous  holidays 
and  church  festivals  that  the  towns¬ 
men  owed  most  of  their  opportunities 
of  enjoyment,  and  on  these  occasions 
pleasures,  both  sacred  and  profane, 
were  freely  indulged  in.  Bear-baiting, 
bull-baiting,  wrestling,  archery,  and 
cock-fighting  alternated  with  mystery 
plays,  and  the  performance  of  some 
noted  juggler  or  dancing  girl. 

But  the  great  providers  of  public 
entertainment  were  the  various  craft 
guilds  of  the  town.  The  guild 
processions  were  the  great  events  of 
the  year. 

The  mayor,  sheriffs,  and  aldermen 
arrayed  in  scarlet — the  watch  in 
shining  armour  with  sword  and  battle- 


axe — the  journeymen  craftsmen  and 
their  masters  in  the  livery  of  their 
respective  crafts  ;  hired  minstrels  with 
gay  spears  and  jingling  bells,  carrying 
grotesque  figures  of  giants  and 
giantesses,  with  numerous  attendants 
carrying  torches,  used  to  set  out  on 
the  eve  of  some  great  church  festival 
and  parade  the  town.  When  the 
processions  were  over  the  streets  and 
houses  were  lighted  and  decorated 
wdth  flowers.  The  wealthier  folk  set 
tables  before  their  doors  on  which  were 
spread  all  manner  of  meat  and  drink  to 
w'hich  all  passers-by  were  welcomed. 

On  the  morning  following,  the 
mystery  plays  were  acted,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  number  of  crafts 
in  a  town,  so  would  the  number  of 
plays  be  determined,  as  each  craft 
had  a  special  play  of  its  own.  They 
were  performed  on  movable  stages 
and  were  all  being  performed 
simultaneously  in  various  parts  of 
the  town.  As  each  play  was  finished 
the  performers  dragged  their  stage 
to  some  other  place  until  each  in  turn 
had  visited  the  -whole  of  the  points 
fixed  upon.  Such  titles  as  the  follow¬ 
ing  will  indicate  the  nature  of  the 
plays  ; — “  From  the  Beginning  of  the 
World,”  “  The  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Thomas,”  “  The  Interlude  of  Our 
Lord’s  Passion,”  “  Abraham  and 
Isaac,”  “  The  Birth  of  Mary,”  “  A 
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Council  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Incar¬ 
nation,”  “  The  Three  Kings  of 
Cologne,”  &c. 

The  frank  outspokenness  of  the 
vai'ious  actors  in  these  dramatic 
performances  would  give  modern 
censors  of  the  drama  awful  shocks  ; 
our  modern  ideas  of  indelicacy  and 
coarseness  had  no  counterpart  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  they  listened  to  dia¬ 
logues  and  looked  on  scenes  that  we 
should  think  quite  unfit  for 
presentation.  When  the  play  “  From 
the  Beginning  of  the  World  ”  was 
j)resented,  the  characters  of  Adam 
and  Eve  appeared  on  the  stage  perfectly 
nude;  the  burgesses  and  their  wives, 
with  their  sons  and  daughters,  looked 
upon  the  scene  with  great  composure 
and  with  no  sense  of  shame. 

We  get  a  good  idea  of  the  stage 
management  of  these  plays  and  the 
efforts  that  were  made  to  get  realistic 
effects  by  looking  at  some  of  the 
published  accounts  that  have  come 
down  to  us.  At  Canterbury,  for 
instance,  we  find  the  following 
expenses  were  incurred  in  producing 
“  The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Thomas  ”  : — 
“  Carts  and  wheels,  flooring,  hundreds 
of  nails,  a  mitre,  two  bags  of  leather 
containing  blood  which  was  made 
to  spurt  out  at  the  nuu’der,  linen 
cloth  for  St.  Thomas’s  clothes,  tinfoil 
and  goldfoil  for  armour,  the  hire  of  a 
sword,  the  23Mnting  of  St.  Thomas’s 
head,  an  angel  which  cost  22  pence, 
and  flapped  his  wings  as  he  turned 
every  way  on  a  hidden  wynch,  with 
wheels  oiled  with  soaji.  When  the 
performance  was  over  the  jjroperties 
were  put  away  in  a  barn  at  St. 
Sepulchre’s  N unnery  and  kept  safely  till 
the  next  year  at  a  charge  of  16  pence.” 

In  addition  to  the  procession  and 
plays  the  guilds  were  also  famous 
for  their  annual  feasts.  The  Lenten 
Dinner — the  August  Goose  Dinner — 
the  October  Venison  Feast.  On  each 
of  these,  or  similar  occasions,  the 
members  of  the  crafts  banqueted  in 
sumptuous  style.  Highly-flavoured 
meats,  spiced  cakes,  frumenty,  comfits, 
good  ale  and  beer,  white  and  red  wine 
were  abundantly  provided.  The  guild 
halls  in  which  these  feasts  were  usually 
held  were  decorated,  the  walls  hung 
wdth  tapestry,  and  the  minstrels  and 
carrollers  and  gleemen  discoursed 
music  in  the  gallery.  At  the  end  of 
the  meal  all  quarrels  and  emulations 
were  ended  that  had  divided  the 


brethren  of  the  craft ;  this  was  done 
for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  peace 
and  amity  of  the  fraternity. 

Life  was  by  no  means  dull  and 
monotonous  even  at  ordinary  times,  for 
the  townsfolk  had  strange  visitors  who 
could  always  excite  the  interest  and 
curiosity  of  the  crowds  who  gladly 
gathered  round  them.  Necromancers, 
jugglers,  ballad  singers,  packmen,  all  of 
whom  were  welcomed,  not  only  for  their 
own  powers  as  entertainers,  but  also  as 
the  bringers  of  tidings  from  the  great 
world  outside  the  town  walls.  One 
never-failing  source  of  delight  were 
the  herb  doctors  and  vendors  of  cheap 
but  wonderful  medicines,  who 
harangued  the  townsfolk  in  the 
market  place  or  on  the  village  green. 
Age  cannot  wither  or  custom  stale 
the  infinite  charms  of  these  itinerant 
miracle  mongers.  These  “  medlars  in 
physic  and  surgery  ”  were  constantly 
passing  from  town  to  town  and  not 
infrequently  found  temporary  lodging 
in  prisons  or  unlooked-for  and 
unwelcome  advertisement  in  the  town 
stocks  or  pillory  when  their  extrava¬ 
gant  and  unfulfilled  promises  of 
healing  the  halt,  the  maimed,  and 
the  blind  brought  them  within  the 
clutches  of  the  town  authorities. 

Another  source  of  never-ending 
interest  to  the  citizens  were  the 
“  fairs  ”  that  were  held  at  stated 
intervals.  On  these  great  days  not 
only  merchants  from  neighbouring 
towns  came  to  display  their  goods  in 
the  market-23lace,  but  merchants  from 
over-seas  brought  strange  articles  of 
merchandise  ;  silks  from  the  farthest 
Ind. ,  spices  from  Arabia,  choice  wines 
from  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  Venetian 
goods  of  cunning  craftsmanship. 
Along  with  these  came  the  wandering 
Chapman  with  his  pack  of  wonders. 
Wrestlers,  archers  of  wondrous  skill, 
and  all  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of 
humanity  that  follow  in  their  train. 

These  were  merry  times  for  the 
jovial,  easy-going  burgers,  but 
anxious  times  for  the  mayor  and 
bailiffs  and  all  those  concerned  with 
the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  and 
the  good  reputation  of  the  town. 

Looking  back  on  this  strange 
medley  of  seriousness,  picturesqeness, 
variety,  and  robust  enjoyment  that 
made  up  the  life  of  the  townsfolk  in 
medieval  England,  we  are  not  far 
wrong  when  we  refer  to  this  period 
as  “  The  good  old  times.” 
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Turning  from  the  poetical  to  the 
prose  writings  of  Swinburne,  we 
find  the  same  lack  of  simple  human 
interest,  and  one  has  to  confess  that 
there  is  a  certain  monotony  in  the 
splendour.  Take,  for  instance,  his 
essay  on  William  Blake.  Nothing 
could  be  more  unlike  than  the  plain 
directness  of  Blake  and  the  gorgeous 
vagueness  of  Swinburne.  But  the 
admiration  which  the  author  of 
“  Poems  and  Ballads  ”  felt  for  the 
author  of  “  Songs  of  Innocence  and 
Experience  ”  bordered  on  the  idola¬ 
trous.  Rossetti  shared  Swinburne’s 
reverence  for  one  who,  as  an  artist, 
deserved  an  artist’s  homage.  Swin¬ 
burne  pronounced  Blake  “  the  single 
Englishman  of  supreme  and  simple 
poetic  genius  of  the  time.”  As  a 
prose  writer  he  was  scarcely  less 
prolific  than  in  poetry.  An  essay  on 
George  Chapman,  a  study  of  Shakes¬ 
peare,  a  note  on  Charlotte  Bronte, 
a  study  of  Victor  Hugo  ;  reviews  on 
Matthew  Arnold,  Shelley,  Byron,  John 
Ford  ;  pictures-  by  the  old  masters  at 
Florence,  Lamb,  Whittier,  Tennyson, 
and  Musset,  attest  the  catholic  range 
of  his  literary  sympathies.  In  Eliza¬ 
bethan  lore  he  was  especially  learned. 
As  a  sample  of  the  disparity  between 
the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  idea  and 
the  laboured  vehemence  of  the  diction 
take  this  extract  from  his  essay  on 
Dante : — “  At  the  ovens  and  cess¬ 
pools  of  Dante’s  Hell  the  soul,  if  the 
soul  had  fingers,  would  snap  them. 
The  perpetuation  of  the  infinitely 
little  for  a  perpetuity  of  infinitely 
mean  suffering — the  degradation  of 
eternity  by  the  eternity  of  degrada¬ 
tion  in  brutal  and  obscene  horror  of 
abject  wickedness  and  abject  anguish 
— is  a  conception  below  the  serious 
acceptance  of  the  ancient  or  the 
modem  mind,  fit  only  for  the  dead 
and  malodorous  level  of  mediaeval 
faith.”  Eloquent,  but  scarcely  clear. 

Two  great  spirits  passed  the 
borderland  within  a  few  weeks — 
Swinburne  and  Meredith.  Almost  the 


last  thing  that  Meredith  wrote  was 
printed  on  the  day  of  the  poet’s 
funeral.  The  name  of  Swinburne,  he 
then  foretold,  “  would  shine  star-like 
in  English  literature,  a  peer  among 
the  noblest,”  and  no  one  doubts  that 
the  author  of  “  The  Ordeal  of  Richard 
Feveril,”  “  The  Adventures  of  Harry 
Richmond,”  of  “  Rhoda  Fleming,” 
and  “  Diana  of  the  Crossways,”  will 
be  found  in  equally  star-like  company. 

George  Meredith’s  popularity  came 
in  his  middle  career.  To  praise 
Meredith  after  1885  became  the  sign 
of  aesthetic  orthodoxy.  As  a  novelist, 
and  in  a  less  degree  as  a  poet,  his  wide 
popularity  came  when,  in  the  opinion 
of  many  sincere  admirers,  his  best 
had  already  been  produced.  It  dates 
from  “  Diana  of  the  Crossways,” 
nearly  thirty  years  after  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  his  first  story,  “  The 
Shaving  of  Shagpat.”  The  general 
reader  accepted  a  style  and  method — 
as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Browning — 
prepared  for  him  by  the  efforts  of  a 
small  group  of  enthusiasts,  and  forced 
upon  his  reluctant  admiration.  Ad¬ 
mitting  all  that  is  brilliant  in  his 
works  and  all  that  is  admirable,  it  is 
still  possible  to  be  irritated  by  his 
method — his  epigram,  which  sparkles 
not  only  in  his  narrative  but  in  the 
talk  of  all  his  men  and  women,  regard¬ 
less  to  difference  of  character,  by  his 
trick  of  holding  up  his  personages 
like  puppets  and  explaining  their 
mechanism  ;  by  something  artificial, 
strained,  and  jerky  in  style,  and  by 
the  too  visible  striving  after  strength 
and  passion.  His  characters  are  true 
to  life — that  no  one  can  deny.  Take 
“  The  Egoist  ”  for  example.  A  more 
searching  study  of  pure  egotism  than 
Sir  Willoughby  Patteme  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  quote,  but  the  analysis  is 
so  long  drawn  out  and  the  details  so 
numerous  that  it  becomes  wearisome. 

“  Diana  of  the  Crossways  ”  shows 
Meredith  at  his  zenith.  The  works 
which  followed  were  received  as  the 
works  of  an  acknowledged  artist. 

A.  J.  C. 

(To  he  continued). 
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A  CHAT  ON  THE  HORNBY  LIBRARY, 
LIVERPOOL. 

BY  M.  J.  KAVANAGH. 

T  would  not  be  possible  in  the 
limited  space  at  my  disposal  to 
attemjjt  to  fully  describe  the  contents 
of  the  Hornby  Library,  but  by  the 
kind  permission  of  the  Chief  Librarian 
of  Liverpool  (Mr.  G.  T.  Shaw),  and 
with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  0.  Robert¬ 
son  (of  the  library  staff),  I  am  able  to 
state  a  few  particulars  concerning  the 
institution  which  I  trust  will  be  both 
profitable  and  interesting  to  the 
readers  of  the  Bookbinding  Trades 
J  ournal. 

The  Hornby  Library  contains  the 
collection  of  books,  engravings,  etch¬ 
ings,  autograph  letters,  &e.,  which 
was  formed  by  the  late  Hugh 
Frederick  Hornby,  of  Sandown  Lodge, 
Wavertree,  a  merchant  in  the  city  of 
Liverpool,  who  was  also  a  connoisseur 
and  a  keen  collector  of  works  of  art. 
He  bequeathed  the  whole  of  his 
collection  to  the  city  of  Liverpool, 
and  also  provided  the  sum  of  £10,000 
in  order  that  a  special  building  might 
be  erected  in  which  they  would  be 
•suitably  housed. 

The  engravings  and  etchings  number 
several  thousand,  and  contain  examples 
of  almost  every  style  in  the  history  of 
engraving,  many  being  remarque 
proofs,  proofs  on  vellum,  artists’ 
proofs,  and  proofs  before  all  letters. 

The  autograph  letters  are  not  only 
very  numerous,  but  many  have  been 
written  by  most  eminent  persons, 
including  Queen  Victoria,  Queen 
Elizabeth,  Queen  Adelaide,  George  I., 
George  II.,  James  II.,  Louis  XIV.  ; 
national  heroes,  like  Nelson,  Welling¬ 
ton,  Napoleon,  Washington ;  while 
statesmen  and  literature  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  Gladstone,  Disraeli,  Cobbett, 
Dickens,  Thackeray,  Scott,  Addison, 
Ruskin,  Tennyson,  and  Browning. 
They  form  a  collection  of  great 
historical  and  literary  interest. 

To  attempt  to  describe  the  books, 
which  number  about  8,000  volumes, 
would  only  end  in  failure,  for,  to  use 
the  words  of  the  late  Chief  Librarian 
(Mr.  Peter  Cowell),  “  almost  every 


book,  by  reason  of  its  art  binding, 
extra  illustrations,  original  drawings, 
autograph  letters,  or  some  character¬ 
istic,  removing  it  from  the  category  of 
an  ordinary  binding,  justifies  a  des¬ 
cription  of  its  own.”  A  brief  survey, 
then,  is  all  we  can  take  of  the  bindings. 
First  in  historical  interest  I  would 
Ijlace  the  “  Monasticon  Anglicanum,” 
bound  by  Roger  Payne,  in  four 
volumes.  These  books  are  bound  in 
light  brown  russia,  but  imfortunately 
the  joints  are  showing  signs  of  decay, 
and  for  this  reason  they  are  seldom 
taken  from  the  shelves  for  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  visitors.  These  books  were 
formerly  in  the  possession  of  Sir 
Richard  Colt-Hoare,  and  are  referred 
to  in  his  private  binding  account 
book,  with  the  2>rice  jiaid  to  Roger 
Payne  for  the  binding  of  each  book. 
There  is  another  volume  bound  by 
Roger  Payne  in  the  collection — 
“  Sotheby’s  Welsh  Tour,”  bound  in 
green  straight-grain  morocco,  with 
tooled  borders.  Other  famous  binders 
are  represented  by  several  folio 
volumes  bound  by  Derome,  while 
choicely  executed  sijecimens  of  the 
work  of  Kalthoeber  and  C.  Lewis  can 
be  seen  in  the  cases  around  us, 
together  with  hundreds  of  modem 
bindings  after  those  old  masters 
whose  names  are  famous  in  the 
history  of  bookbinding,  viz.,  Grolier, 
Mailio,  Derome,  Le  Gascon,  Harley, 
Bozerian,  (fee.,  and,  as  many  of  the 
most  eminent  firms  in  England  and 
France  (Zaehnsdorf,  Riviere,  Bedford, 
Ramage,  Mariu.s-Michel,  Lortic, 
Chambolle-Duru,  Chivers,  and  Faz- 
akerley)  have  contributed  to  the 
collection,  a  grand  ojDportunity  is 
afforded  for  exercising  our  critical 
faculties  in  examining  the  work  of 
the  different  binderies.  Attention 
might  next  be  drawn  to  the  rejjousse 
calf  work  done  by  Cedric  Chivers,  of 
Bath.  There  is  a  set  of  Tennyson, 
in  12  volumes,  executed  in  this  style, 
each  book  having  a  special  design. 
There  can  be  no  Cjuestion  the  books 
done  in  this  stjde  form  a  jjleasing 
contrast  to  the  ordinary  calf  or 
morocco  bound  books,  the  moulding 
of  the  flowers  in  relief  being  more 
natural  than  the  flat  ornament  usually 
adopted  by  the  finisher.  Another 
innovation  in  book  cover  decoration 
is  the  vellucent  bindings  of  Cedric 
Chivers.  In  this  style  the  design  is 
dravrn  and  painted  on  paper,  and 
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then  covered  with  vellum  which  has 
been  rendered  transparent,  the  effect 
being  further  heightened  by  the 
addition  of  a  few  gold  lines,  rings, 
and  dots.  The  attention  of  the 
visitor  might  be  drawn  to  the 
numerous  fine  specimens  of  painted 
edges  under  the  gold,  comprising 
landscape,  figure,  and  cameo  style. 
Particular  mention  must  be  made  of 
the  “  Imitation  of  Christ,”  bound  in 
full  brown  morocco,  tooled  with 
Italian  16th  century  design,  with  a 
copy  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci’s  “  Last 
Supper  ”  painted  on  the  edge  by  Miss 
Arthur,  bound  by  Fazakerley,  Liver¬ 
pool  ;  “  Book  of  Common  Prayer,” 

bound  crimson  morocco,  with  a  view 
of  Childwall  Church  painted  on  fore- 
edge  by  Miss  Arthur,  and  bound  by 
,  Liverpool ;  volume  of 
bound  in  red  straight- 
grain  morocco,  tooled  borders,  with 
a  painting  in  cameo  of  the  “  Marriage 
of  Cupid  and  Psyche  ”  on  the  edge, 
after  Flaxman.  This  is  a  very  fine 
specimen.  The  collection  also  con¬ 
tains  a  complete  set  of  the  works  of 
of  William  Morris,  issued  by  the 
Kelmscott  Press. 

Although  the  external  decoration 
of  books  generally  attracts  the  greatest 
attention,  the  forwarder  who  visits 
the  Hornby  Library  will  find  much  to 
interest  him,  even  though  he  confines 
his  attention  to  his  own  particular 
part  of  his  craft ;  for  whether  it  be 
the  neatness  and  accuracy  in  covering, 
the  freedom  of  the  joints,  the  insertion 
of  the  delicate  silk  ends  and  flys, 
the  use  of  vellum  for  the  same  purpose, 
the  more  elaborate  doublures,  or  the 
exceptional  neatness  displayed  on 
some  of  the  books,  which  have  the 
plates  inlaid  so  neatly  that  the  closest 
examination  is  necessary  to  detect 
that  they  are  inlaid  and  not  printed 
on  the  sheet  in  the  ordinary  way. 

I  trust  that  when  the  existence  of 
the  Hornby  Library  is  more  widely 
known  to  our  members,  many  will 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
to  inspect  the  artistic  treasures  con¬ 
tained  therein,  and,  as  it  was  said  at 
the  opening  ceremony,  “  By  a  con¬ 
scientious  and  judicious  use  of  the 
library  by  art  students  and  craftsmen, 
they  might  realise  the  intentions  of 
the  generous  donor,  so  that  in  the 
coming  time  many  might  think  of  him 
with  gratitude  for  having  placed  his 
treasures  within  their  reach.” 


Note. — Branch  correspondents  are  requested  to 
report  only  those  items  of  information  which  are 
of  general  interest  to  our  members.  Willthey  also 
remember  that  space  is  limited^  and  therefore 
necessary  that  they  give  all  their  information  in 
as  bnef  a  form  as  possible. 


QUERIES. 

Can  any  reader  of  the  B.T.J.  give 
me  a  good  recipe  for  getting  grease 
marks  out  of  old  books,  and  one  that 
will  not  affect  the  colour  of  the  paper  ? 

R  X 

ANSWERS. 

To  Rijleb. — In  reply  to  your 
inquiry  “  re  disc  machine  not  ruling 
regular  lines,”  I  think  the  following 
will  be  of  some  use  to  you  : — The 
quantity  of  gall  to  be  used  in  ink  for 
disc  ruling  depends  entirely  upon  the 
quality  of  paper,  for  cream  laid, 
yellow  wove,  or  any  smooth  surface 
papers,  only  a  small  proportion,  say 
a  dessert-spoonful  to  one  pint,  or  a 
similar  quantity  to  that  used  on  the 
pen  machine.  For  rough  surface  such 
as  hand-made,  azure  laid,  and  draw¬ 
ing  papers,  a  great  deal  more  is 
required.  The  ruler  will  find  a  little 
glycerine  a  good  addition  on  rough 
papers,  but  he  must  be  careful  not 
to  overdo  it,  or  ink  will  run  across 
the  lines  when  written  upon.  When 
feint  lining  a  good  quality,  thick, 
rather  open  flannel,  is  best.  For 
double  lines  a  cheap  flannelette  is  a 
good  guard  against  blind  lines  pro¬ 
viding  it  is  inked  regularly  in  small 
quantities.  With  good  rubber  rollers, 
good  discs,  and  with  bearings 
sufficiently  well  oiled  to  ensure  easy 
running  there  should  be  little  diffi¬ 
culty. — Yours  fraternally, 

Robt.  M.  Hill  (Derby). 


Fazakerley 
“  Psyche,” 
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BOOK  EDGE 
MARBLING 
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GUM  FOR  MARBLING. 

BY  MANCUNIAN. 

S  no  satisfactory  results  can  possibly 
be  obtained  by  the  tyro  in  the  art 
of  marbling  unless  he  has  a  clear  under¬ 
standing  of  the  way  to  prepare  his  gum, 
and  some  knowledge  of  the  changes  it  is 
liable  to  undergo  from  day  to  day,  we 
intend  to  devote  some  special  attention 
to  this  subject. 

It  is  the  most  important  of  all  the 
ingredients  used  by  the  marbler,  and 
unless  it  is  carefully  selected  and  pro¬ 
perly  attended  to  nothing  but  anxiety 
and  dissatisfaction  will  result. 

Many  substances  can  be  used  for  the 
preparation  of  a  gum  for  marbling  upon ; 
and  many  have  been  tried  from  time  to 
time  with  varying  degrees  of  success. 
Linseed,  boiled  and  strained,  produces 
a  thick  mucilage  upon  which  common 
patterns  can  be  produced  ;  but,  as  this 
gum  very  quickly  decomposes,  it  is  not 
worth  serious  consideration  by  marblers. 
Flea  seed,  again,  has  had  its  votaries  ; 
and  some  marblers  contend  that,  owing 
to  its  density,  it  is  very  useful  when 
mixed  with  gum  tragacanth,  for  French 
and  Spanish  patterns.  But  the  very 
property  that  recommends  it  for  the 
patterns  named  makes  it  totally  useless 
for  all  patterns  that  are  combed,  as  its 
density  makes  it  impossible  to  draw  a 
comb  through  without  hopelessly  mixing 
up  ail  the  colours. 

Gum  Teagacanth — otherwise  known 
as  Gum  Deagon — has,  until  quite 
recently,  held  undisputed  possession  of 
the  field  as  the  most  reliable  medium 
for  marbling  upon  ;  and,  compared  with 
the  other  substances  named,  the  choice 
has  been  justified  by  the  result. 

Given  good  gum  properly  prepared, 
and  a  man  who  understands  his  business, 
and  gum  tragacanth  is  capable  of  yielding 
excellent  results  within  the  narrow 
limits  within  which  the  marbler  has 
hitherto  worked.  But,  as  we  have 
already  indicated  in  the  course  of  these 
articles,  we  seem  to  be  on  the  eve  of  new 
developments  in  the  art  of  marbling ; 


colours,  and  combination  of  colours,  and 
delicate,  intricate  patterns  that  have 
been  considered  almost  impossible  to 
produce  are  now  easily  obtained  by 
skilful  marblers,  by  the  use  of  a  medium 
that  has  been  rendered  workable  through 
the  researches  of  Mr.  Joseph  Halfer. 
That  medium  is  Carrageen  or  Irish  moss. 
Carrageen  moss,  as  an  article  of  com¬ 
merce,  has  long  been  known,  and  in 
several  textile  industries  it  plays  an 
important  part ;  but  marblers  have 
hitherto  passed  it  by  as  a  thing  of  no 
account,  because  under  the  old  condi¬ 
tions  of  preparation  it  displayed  two 
very  serious  drawbacks — it  decomposed 
rapidly,  and  it  very  quickly  formed  a 
film  upon  the  surface  that  prevented  the 
colours  from  spreading  properly.  These 
difiiculties  have  now  been  overcome,  and 
the  result  is  a  mucilage  of  sufficient 
density  to  float  any  colour  used,  and  yet 
of  sufficient  fluidity  to  enable  the  most 
delicate  comb  or  pencil  to  be  used  in 
forming  patterns. 

It  is  prepared  as  follows ; — To  3  ozs.  of 
Carrageen  moss  add  5  pints  of  soft  water ; 
add  a  small  quantity  of  powdered  borax 
{or  one  pint  of  prepared  preservative, 
which  may  be  had  from  The  Hostmann 
Printing  Ink  Co.) ;  bring  this  mixture 
gradually  to  a  boiling  point,  stirring 
carefully  meanwhile,  As  soon  as  it  boils 
it  must  be  removed  from  the  stove  and  3 
pints  of  cold  water  added  and  stirred 
into  the  hot  liquid.  It  may  then  be  left 
overnight  to  cool,  after  which  it  only 
requires  to  be  carefully  strained  and  it 
is  ready  for  use.  If  kept  covered  in  a 
cool  place  this  size  will  keep  its  con¬ 
sistency  for  several  weeks,  and  will  only 
require  diluting  with  cold  water  to  suit 
the  particular  patterns  for  which  it  has 
to  he  used.  But  more  of  this  hereafter. 
It  only  needs  to  be  added  that  the 
powdered  borax  (or  the  preservative) 
prevents  the  decomposition  of  the  gum 
particles,  and  that  the  sudden  change  of 
temperature  produced  by  the  addition  of 
cold  water  to  the  hot  liquid  prevents 
gelatinisation,  or  the  formation  of  a  film 
on  the  surface  of  the  size. 
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The  state  of  the  bookbinding  trade 
continues  depressed.  The  same 
description  unhappily  applies  to  the 
sister  trades — trade  generally  remains 
bad.  It  is,  however,  encouraging  to 
note  that  there  are  predictions, 
from  reliable  sources,  of  a  turn  in 
the  tide  giving  promise  of  better 
times.  We  reverently  exclaim  “God 
speed  the  day.” 

The  doings  of  the  past  three  months 
in  the  House  of  Commons  have  been 
unusually  interesting  from  Labour’s 
point  of  view.  The  hand-to-hand 
fight  and  grim  struggle  over  the 
Land  Clauses  in  the  Budget,  for  the 
right  of  a  Briton  to  live  in  the  land 
of  his  birth,  and  the  possibility  of 
enjoying  in  real  life  something  of 
the  advantages  of  the  much-talked-of 
“  Englishman’s  Home,”  has  fur¬ 
nished  an  object  lesson  that  cannot 
and  will  not  be  easily  forgotten 
by  the  intelligent  British  workman. 
A  pernicious  system  that  enables  a 
comparatively  few  men  to  strangle 
industrial  enterprise  by  charging 
thousands  of  pounds  for  land  required 
for  workmen’s  dwellings  and  other 
municipal  undertakings,  that  was 
previously  valued  at  tens  of  pounds 
only,  is  a  kind  of  “  money-or-your-life  ” 
metliod  more  daring  than  honest. 

Now  that  the  opportunity  has  been 
given  to  the  workers  of  unloosening 
this  grip  on  the  main  artery  of  our 
national  wel  -being  and  of  ending  this 
thraldom  that  enters  into  the  very 
heart  of  Labour  politics  (we  are  not 
concerned  with  any  other  politics), 
we  believe  they  will  not  be  found 
wanting.  “  There’s  a  Providence 
that  shapes  our  ends,”  and  we  feel 
that  it  was  more  than  a  coincidence 
that  this — the  sons  of  Labour’s  own — 
question  should  have  reached  a  crisis 
at  the  time  when  the  Trades  Union 
Congress  was  holding  its  annual 
assembly.  It  is  needless  to  state  that 
this  question  overshadowed  all  others 
at  the  meetings  of  the  Congress  and 
at  other  gatherings  in  the  district  of 
Ipswich,  many  of  which  were  held 
under  the  auspices  of  one  or  another 


of  our  great  Labour  parties,  and  all 
of  which  were  largely  attended. 
References  to  the  Land  Clauses  of  the 
Budget  stirred  the  vast  audiences  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm. 

Although  there  were  fewer  dele¬ 
gates,  representing  a  reduced  mem¬ 
bership  when  compared  with  last 
year,  yet  it  appears  to  have  been  a 
successful  Congress.  The  depletion  of 
attendance  must  not  be  taken  to 
indicate  a  loss  to  the  trade-union 
movement.  The  fact  that  there  are 
now  several  great  national  Labour 
organisations  having  their  own 
annual  conferences,  and  that  some 
unions  are  only  represented  at  one, 
will  dispel  any  such  notion.  Besides 
the  Trades  Union  Congress  we  have 
amongst  others  “  The  Labour  Party,” 
equal  in  power  and  numbers  to  the 
Trades  Union  Congress,  also  the 
“  Independent  Labour  Party  ”  with 
its  900  branches.  The  possibilities 
of  this  ever-increasing  labour  force — 
at  the  polling  booth — in  matters  local 
and  Imperial  are  unbounded,  and  I 
venture  to  think  they  will  be  demon¬ 
strated  in  the  near  future  in  a  manner 
that  will  make  the  successes  of  the 
last  General  Election  appear  insig¬ 
nificant. 

Mr.  Shackleton’s  presidential  address 
was  like  the  man — thoughtful  and 
practical,  and,  it  was  generally  agreed, 
he  came  throiigh  it  and  his  other 
Congress  duties  with  his  reputation 
untarnished. 

The  Congress  agenda  was  a  very 
full  one  and,  of  cour.se,  not  got  through 
without  the  usual  spasms  of  excite¬ 
ment.  Mr.  B.  Tibet’s  outburst 
called  forth  the  president’s  prompt 
intervention.  Another  exciting  stage 
was  reached  in  connection  with  the 
“  Richard  Bell  ”  incident,  and  it  is 
sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  in  future 
he  will  recognise  that  the  claims  of 
the  railway  employes  should  have 
priority  with  him  over,  what  he 
conceived  to  be,  the  claim  of  the 
railway  company.  Free  lancing  of 
this  sort  is  not  consistent  with  Labour 
leadership. — W.  H.  D. 
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We  desire  our  members  to  feel  that  this  page  is 
entirely  their  own;  by  using  it  frequently  for 
asking  and  answering  questions  relating  to  the 
trade,  they  can  in  many  ways  help  each  other. 


Printing  and  Kindred  Trades. —  In  the 
correspondence  columns  of  No.  22  of  the  B.T.J. 
Mr.  Cumberland,  Sheffield,  made  reference  to  a 
system  of  exchange  of  visits  instituted  by  the 
Sheffield  and  District  Printing  and  Kindred 
Trades  Federation.  It  is  now  six  months  since 
its  inception,  and,  up  to  date,  seven  visits  have 
been  made  in  and  around  Sheffield,  and  despite 
the  fact  that  much  was  expected  from  this 
innovation,  the  results  have  exceeded  our 
highest  expectations.  The  deputations  go  in 
two’s,  and  as  a  rule  comprise  representatives  of 
two  other  sections  than  that  visited.  The  visits 
are  generally  timed  to  take  place  during  a 
quarterly  meeting,  probably  at  the  close, 
business  having  been  expedited  for  the  occasion. 
This  insures  a  good  attendance,  and  by  this 
means  we  get  in  touch  with  the  rank  and  file  of 
our  members  to  an  extent  that  we  never  did 
before,  and  have  the  opportunity  of  enforcing 
the  value  of  federation  and  federated  effort. 
By  personal  observation,  and  from  the  reports 
of  the  sections  visited,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
exaggerate  the  good  accomplished — a  new 
meaning  of  federation  has  been  imparted,  a  new 
interest  and  sympathy  awakened,  and  the  bonds 
of  goodwill  and  fellowship  drawn  tighter.  If 
those  who  would  strengthen  and  extend  the 
usefulness  of  their  Federation  will  adopt  this 
system  of  annual  fraternal  visits,  they  will  find  it 
a  veritable  fount  of  helpfulness  and  stimulus. — 
W.  H.  D. 

Please  Note. — In  order  that  a  correct  list  of 
names  and  addresses  of  branch  correspon¬ 
dents  may  be  obtained  will  all  whom  this 
may  concern  kindly  send  a  post  card  to  the 
office  with  this  information. 

Aberdeen.  —  The  conditions  of  trade 
anticipated  in  our  last  report  have  been  pretty 
well  maintained,  and  at  present  all  the  members 
here  are  fully  employed.  Trade  in  general  is 
stiU  .far  from  bright,  and  murmurings  are 
already  heard  of  what  may  be  expected  during 
the  coming  winter. — ^J.  S.  Strachan. 

Barrow. — in  these  dull  times  it  is  pleasing 
to  be  able  to  report  that  all  our  members  are 
fully  employed.  The  signs,  however,  are  not 
very  hopeful  at  present,  yet  we  still  hope  on 
for  the  dawn  of  brighter  days.  The  steel 
works  are  still  running  but  are  only  doing 
very  little,  not  many  hands  being  employed 
there. — M.  Dodd. 

FiI.'Bath. — Trade  here  has  been  very  bad  for 
the  last  few  months,  but  I  am  pleased  to  state 
that  it  is  slightly  improving.  The  members 
of  Messrs.  Chivers  Limited  went  to  Wey¬ 
mouth  for  their  annual  outing  on  June  26th, 
when  a  most  enjoyable  day  was  spent.  I  hope 
next  quarter  to  be  able  to  state  thatitrade 
is  still  improving. — H.  J.  Taylor. 

Belfast. — Trade  is  very  dull  here,  all 


branches  being  affected.  We  have  had  a 
very  successful  meeting  of  the  General  Council, 
and  we  hope  the  deliberations  will  be  of  use 
to  all  our  members,  as  questions  of  far-reaching 
importance  and  interest  were  discussed.  We 
will  have  a  class  in  bookbinding  at  the  local 
Technical  Institute  during  the  coming  winter 
session,  and  hope  our  members  will  take  full 
advantage  of  it. — W.  Bickerstaff. 

Birmingham. — We  have  nothing  fresh  to 
record  re  the  bookbinding  trade  of  Birmingham 
and  district.  Up  to  the  present  there  is  no 
sign  of  improvement,  and  we  have  several 
men  out  of  work ;  but  I  think  the  most 
optimistic  of  us  can  discern  signs  of  a  re¬ 
awakening  in  trade  generally,  and  that,  of 
course,  will  eventually  reach  the  bookbinding 
trade.  We  have  signed-out  members  who  are 
still  unemployed,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  we 
have  been  enabled  to  extend  to  them  some 
little  assistance  by  the  generosity  of  our 
members  who  are  employed.— H.  E.  Bur- 
bridge. 

Bristol. — Trade  is  still  quiet,  two  of  our 
members  being  idle.  There  seem  indications 
of  busier  times  in  the  coming  months,  and 
we  hope  it  may  prove  to  be  so.  The  Journal 
is  much  appreciated  here,  and  those  responsible 
for  its  production  deserve  our  best  thanks. — 
E.  G.  Shomey. 

Cardiff.  —  Trade  has  been  very  slack 
during  the  present  quarter,  and  more 
members  have  been  signing  the  book  than 
we  can  remember  for  some  years.  We  are 
glad  to  say  most  of  our  members  are  working 
again,  and  we  trust  that  the  worst  is  over. 
I  regret  to  report  that  we  have  lost  one  of  our 
oldest  members,  the  late  Samuel  Olossop, 
who  was  a  staunch  member  of  our  Union  for 
forty  years.  The  new  Labour  Party,  which 
is  the  successor  of  the  old  L.R.C.,  is  going 
strong  here.  Great  progress  has  been  made 
during  the  last  six  months,  and  efforts  are  to 
be  made  to  get  more  Labour  representation 
on  the  local  Councils. — W.  Ward. 

Derby. — Trade  is  stiU  quiet  with  us, 
although  better  than  it  was  at  the  time  I  last 
wrote.  On  Saturday  next  the  employes  of 
Messrs.  Bemrose  and  Sons  Limited  are  holding 
a  fire  brigade  tournament  and  sports,  and 
several  members  of  our  Union  are  taking  part, 
either  as  amateur  firemen  or  runners.  I  wish 
them  “  good  luck,”  and  hope  I  shall  be  able 
to  record  the  success  of  some  of  them  in  my 
next  report. — SidneyiR.  Spreckley. 

Dublin. — Trade  continues  dull  here,  and 
there  is  very  little  change  to  report  from  last 
quarter.  All  branches  of  trade  seem  to  be 
affected  by  the  recent  slackness,  and  at  the 
time  of  writing  there  is  very  little  sign  of  any 
improvement. — R.  Burke. 

Hanley. — Trade,  1  am  sorry  to  say  is  very 
quiet,  for,  although  we  have  only  one  member 
signing,  others  are  on  short  time.  I  hope  we 
shall  have  a  better  report  from  aU  our  branche 
in  the  near  future.  I  am  pleased  to  say  our 
Mr.  W.  T.  Leese  was ,  elected  to  represent 
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(ii'oup  1)  at  tlie  General  Council  Jleeting  at 
Belfast. — A.  Edgar  Toiupkinson. 

Hyde. — It  is  a  long  time  since  trade  was  so 
bad  here,  and  at  the  time  of  writing  there  is 
no  sign  of  any  improvement. — H.  Winter- 
botham. 

Ipswich. — I  can  report  no  decided  improve¬ 
ment  in  trade  during  tire  quarter  just  ended, 
one  of  our  inembere  is  still  out  of  employment, 
and  short  time  is  the  rule.  Trade-unionists  in 
Ipswich  are  making  every  preparation  to  give 
the  members  of  the  Congress  a  hearty  wel¬ 
come  in  September.  We  sincerely  trust  that 
increased  interest  in  Labour  organisation  will 
result  locally,  as  East  .A.nglia  is,  in  this  par¬ 
ticular,  sadly  behind. — Jas.  Esler. 

Leicester. — Trade  shows  little  signs  of 
improvement  at  present.  We  have  still 
three  members  signing,  and  one  out-signed, 
whilst  others  are  on  short  time.  Trade  should 
soon  be  getting  brisk  in  the  town,  and  b.v  the 
time  this  report  is  in  print  I  hope  all  members 
will  be  fuUy  employed,  as  it  is  a  long  time 
since  we  had  such  a  continuous  list  signing 
the  book. — R.  Iv.  Wiuterton. 

Liwerick. — Trade  is  only  fair  here  at 
present.  We  have  been  successful  in  getting 
the  ditferent  public  boards  of  the  city  to  give, 
in  future,  their  binding  and  ruling  work  to 
houses  employing  our  members.  We  have 
approached  one  public  board  regarding  their 
binding  and  ruling  work  having  been  done 
by  a  handyman  and  female  labour.  They 
promised  to  give  our  claim  their  serious 
attention  when  the  conti-act  was  again  con¬ 
sidered  next  JIarcli. — J.  F.  Kavanagh. 

Livekpool. — We  have  had  a  visit  from  the 
t'.is.  and  A.S.,  the  object  being  to  organise  the 
non-union  men  in  Liverpool  and  district. 
The  Lancashire  and  District  Council  are 
carrying  on  good  work,  and  the  C.E.  visit  was 
a  gVeat  success  at  Wrexham.  I  have  to 
report  the  oM  tale — very  bad  trade.  Way  it 
soon  revive  is  the  wish  of  all. — Thos.  II. 
SouthaT. 

London. — London  trade  has  been  like  the 
London  weather — dull,  depressing,  cloudy, 
with  an  occasional  vagrant  ray  of  sunlight 
surreptitiously  dartiug  in  between.  Yet 
possibly,  upon  the  whole,  sunlight  and  improve¬ 
ment  \Lll  succeed  in  breaking  through.  There 
are  rumoui-s  of  coining  events,  but  “  hope 
deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick,”  and  as  yet 
we  see  little  else  but  the  shadows.  Too 
frequently  the  events,  when  they  have  followed 
tlieir  shadows,  have  proved  but  vain  and 
unsubstantial  things.  A  rush,  a  flash,  a 
scrimmage,  and  it  is  aU  over.  Ten  thousand 
books  are  now  but  a  morsel  for  the  mammoth 
jaws  of  our  Moloch  machinery.  The  “  En- 
cyclopiedia  Britannica  ”  will  doubtless  be  a 
feature  with  us  again,  but  we  could  wish  that 
our  very  good  friend  from  over  the  big  herring 
pond  would  not  hustle  so.  The  amalgamation 
question  still  looms  large  on  the  horizon,  and 
the  committees  and  sub-committees  concerned 
are  troubled  with  much  inner  searching  for 
solutions  of  the  many  difficulties  unavoidable 
and  naturally  clinging  to  so  large  and  grave 
a  question.  A’et  we  believe  that  one  year  of 
flourishing  and  plenteous  trade  would  find  a 
solution  for  most,  if  not  all.  The  technical 
classes  are  showing  good  results,  and  well 
repay  in  many  ways  those  who  are  wise  enough 
to  take  advantage  of  them.  Cert.ainly.  now¬ 
adays  we  ought  to  grow  up  good.  The 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  L.C.C.  have 
advised  that  council  on  the  choice  of  a  per¬ 


manent  teacher  for  their  projected  day-school 
technical  classes,  and  the  choice  has  fallen 
upon  a  member  of  the  B.  &  M.R.C.U..  whose 
birthrights  grew  “  ayont  the  Tweed.” — T.  E. 
Powell. 

M.inCHESTEr. — Trade  in  our  branch  shows 
little  sign  of  improvement.  On  Wednesday, 
September  22nd,  Mr.  W.  Mellor  (editor  of  the 
B.T.J.)  will  deliver  a  lecture  at  the  Manchester 
School  of  Technology,  on  “  The  Bookbinders’ 
Craft,”  illustrated  with  lantern  slides.  The 
lecture  will  deal  with  the  evolution  of  a  book 
from  its  earliest  known  form  to  the  modern 
clieap  reprint.  Mr.  Mellor  has  a  very 
extensive  collection  of  lantern  slides,  so  the 
lecture  ouglit  to  prove  of  great  interest  to  all 
our  members.  The  lecture  is  free  to  all 
ill  the  trade.  The  classes  for  finishing,  letter- 
press  and  stationery  binding,  and  marbling 
reopen  at  the  end  of  September,  and  we 
recommend  our  young  members  and  appren¬ 
tices  to  take  full  adrantage  of  the  opportunities 
these  classes  offer. — .lohn  Dixon. 

Nottingham. — Trade  is  on  the  improve¬ 
ment.  We  still  have  four  signing  the  book, 
but,  considering  the  state  of  trade  generally, 
we  cannot  grumble.  The  president  of  theT.A. 
here  lias  been  elected  president  of  the  Trades 
Council,  which  represents  a  large  force  of 
organised  labour,  and  we  are  proud  to  think 
that  one  in  the  Printing  and  Kindred  Trades 
Federation  should  be  elected  to  fill  this 
important  position. — H.  J.  Younger. 

Sheffield. — Trade  here  seems  a  little 
better  and  we  have  less  on  the  books.  This 
is  partly  due  to  some  taking  holidays,  which 
lias  given  others  a  chance  to  have  a  week  or 
two  at  work,  and  partly  due  ^to  a  slight  im¬ 
provement  in  trade.  We  hope  it  is  only 
foreshadowing  better  times.  Technical  classes 
commence  early  in  September,  and  if  attended 
as  hitherto  we  shall  have  no  cause  for  com¬ 
plaint.  The  District  Council  continues  to 
make  progress,  also  tlie  local  and  county 
Printing  and  Kindred  Trades  Federation. — 
A.  Cumberland. 

Stockport. — Trade  has  been  very  quiet 
during  the  past  quarter,  and  there  are  no 
signs  of  improvement  just  yet.  We  are 
discussing  the  formation  of  a  Printing  and 
Kindred  Trades  Federation  in  Stockport,  and 
I  hope  that  it  will  be  formed  before  long. 
Our  firet  annual  picnic  took  place  last  June 
to  Redesmere,  and  a  most  enjoyable  time 
was  spent.  We  were  honoured  by  the  presence 
of  Mr.  Dyer  from  Sheffield  and  Mr.  Dixon  and 
Mr.  Davies  from  Manchester.  Unfortunately, 
no  speeches  could  be  made,  for  the  tea-room 
accommodated  several  other  parties. — H.  Hall. 

Tonbridge. — I  am  pleased  to  report  all 
members  of  this  branch  are  fully  employed, 
and  sincerely  trust  other  branches  will  be  able 
to  report  likewise. — E.  Blake. 

WIG.AN. — Trade  stiU  remains  very  quiet 
here.  We  have  one  out  of  w'ork  (signed-out), 
and  another  left  the  trade  and  society.  We 
are  hoping  for  a  revival. — F.  Garnett. 

York. — I  have  to  report  trade  here  as 
moderate,  but  the  printing  trade  is  very 
depressed.  The  local  Printing  and  Kindred 
Trades  Federation  at  their  last  meeting 
decided  to  have  a  dinner  and  social  in 
November,  if  possible. — John  Coyle. 
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EDITORIAL.. 


SIX  years  have  passed  away  since 
we  started  our  Journal  in  1904, 
and  the  present  number  completes 
the  first  volume.  F or  the  convenience 
of  those  of  our  readers  who  may  wish 
to  bind  their  copies,  we  shall  issue  with 
No.  25  a  title-page  and  complete  index. 

To  all  our  voluntary  helpers,  many 
of  them  quite  unknown  to  us,  our 
sincere  thanks  are  due  ;  but  for  their 
unfailing  help,  such  success  as  we 
have  met  with  would  have  been  im¬ 
possible.  It  has  not  always  been 
easy,  in  the  midst  of  a  somewhat  busy 
life,  to  find  the  leisure  necessary  for 
the  proper  fulfilment  of  the  duties  pf 
editorship,  but  we  have  done  the  best 
we  could  under  the  circumstances. 
The  task  has  been  made  as  easy  as 
possible  by  the  consideration  shown 
by  the  C.E. — first  in  Manchester, 
where  the  Journal  was  started,  and 
then  by  the  present  C.E.  at  Sheffield. 
In  both  instances  they  have  been  at 
all  times  ready  to  help  the  editor  by 
granting  any  special  facilities  that 
were  asked  for.  And  still  more  im¬ 
portant,  subject  always  to  seeing  the 
final  proofs  before  publication,  they 
have  given  the  editor  a  free  hand  in 
the  preparation  and  make-up  of  the 
Journal.  Our  aim  from  the  first 
has  been  a  modest  one.  We  noted 
the  lack  of  any  literary  journal 
devoted  to  the  special  interest  of  our 
ancient  and  beautiful  craft,  and  in  our 


humble  way  have  tried  to  fill  the 
vacant  place.  A  cursory  glance  over 
the  contents  of  each  succeeding 
number  will  show  that  we  have,  with 
the  ready  help  of  many  willing  friends, 
succeeded  in  gathering  within  the 
covers  of  Vol.  I.  many  interesting, 
useful,  and  varied  contributions  of 
permanent  value  to  members  of  our 
craft.  In  illustrations  our  Journal  has 
been  specially  rich,  and  students  will 
be  able  to  gather  from  the  many 
examples  of  ancient  and  modern  work 
that  have  appeared  from  time  to  time 
much  that  is  suggestive  and  helpful. 
There  is  yet  much  to  do  ;  an  almost 
inexhaustible  field  to  gather  from  ; 
an  endless  vista  of  useful  work  in 
front ;  and,  apparently,  there  is  still 
the  same  number  of  good  friends 
ready  to  help.  It  only  remains  for 
our  readers  to  continue  their  interest 
in  the  publication,  to  make  their 
desires  known,  and  we  shall  be  able 
to  make  the  B.T.J.  a  medium  of 
greater  usefulness  in  the  future  than 
it  has  been  in  the  past. 

Back  numbers  of  the  Journal  can 
be  obtained  on  application  at  the 
General  Office,  9,  Independent  Build¬ 
ings,  Fargate,  Sheffield.  Single  num¬ 
bers  will  be  supplied  at  2d.  each,  and 
orders  of  12  copies  and  upwards  at 
l^d.  each,  carriage  paid.  A  few 
complete  sets  (1  to  24)  can  be  had 
for  3s.,  but  as  the  number  is  limited, 
an  early  application  is  desirable  in 
order  to  avoid  disappointment. 
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"THE  VICTORIANS.” 


Pakt  III. 

NE  of  our  Conquerors,”  “  Lord 
Ormont  and  his  Aminta,” 
“  The  Amazing  Marriage  ” — in  almost 
all  these  Mr.  Meredith  made  free  use 
of  a  somewhat  dubious  practice.  He 
took  historical  persons  and  known 
stories  as  his  material.  “  The  Tragic 
Comedians  ”  has  been  founded  on 
the  love  affairs  and  death  of  Lassalle, 
the  G-erman  socialist  and  c^uasi-friend 
of  Bismarck  in  early  days.  The 
facts  had  been  sujjplietl  by  the 
published  reminiscences  of  the  lady 
to  whom  Lassalle  had  wished  to  be 
married,  and  by  whose  actual  husband 
he  was  shot  in  a  duel.  Mr.  Meredith 
appears  to  have  been  fascinated  by 
Lassalle’s  air  of  domineering  vigour, 
and  gives  a  very  different  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  case  to  that  of  the  lady. 
"  Diana  of  the  Crossways  ”  is  reported 
to  be  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton,  but  1 
have  seen  it  refuted.  Many  other 
examples  could  be  quoted,  with  more 
or  less  help  from  society  rumour. 

Mr.  Meredith’s  most  ardent  dis¬ 
ciples  would  confess  that  they  like  him 
the  better  because  his  work  is  set 
apart  and  stamped  in  every  sentence 
with  an  intensely  individual  mark. 
One  of  them  has  said,  with  more  of 
honest  confession  and  less  of  humour 
than  he  would,  it  may  be,  wish  us  to 
believe,  that  “  the  true  IMeredithian 
was  annoyed  at  the  acceptance  of  the 
novels  when  it  came,  ami  felt  inclined 
to  stand  aside  and  take  refuge  in 
poetry  than  be  with  the  mob.”  IMr. 
jMeredith  was  not  answerable  for  the 
priggishness  of  the  “  little  vulgar  ” 
who  made  his  books  into  a  stage 
whereon  to  pose.  His  poetry  has,  for 
the  most  part,  remained  the  cherished 
property  of  those  of  the  inner  sanctuary. 
As  it  is,  his  fame  rests  mainly  on  his 
prose,  and  on  a  series  of  novels  which 
reflect  every  side  of  a  subtle  and 
highly  refined  genius. 

Thus  we  look  back  upon  a  galaxy 
of  genius  of  the  Victorian  era.  Eliza¬ 
beth  saw  the  dawn  of  English  litera¬ 


ture — a  glorious  one  ;  Victoria,  the 
meridian  of  literary  giants — artists 
and  poets,  philosophers  and  lawgivers 
— an  imperishable  product,  never  yet 
equalled  in  the  annals  of  the  world. 

Swinburne  was  not  a  subjective  poet 
in  the  ordinary  sense.  One  learns 
hardly  anything  of  the  man  from  his 
works  ;  it  is  his  friends  who  live  in 
his  works.  The  homage  may  be  over¬ 
done.  Matthew  Arnold  carried  Goethe 
worship  to  excess,  but  it  was  the 
language  of  an  absolutely  sincere 
enthusiast.  Walter  Savage  Landor 
inspired  Swinburne,  and  Victoi;  Hugo 
impressed  liim  and  evoked  some  of  his 
finest  strains.  The  lurid  power  with 
which  the  character  of  Catherine  de 
Medici  and  the  intrigues  of  the 
Huguenot  days  are  sketched  showed 
not  merely  dramatic  faculty,  but  a 
claj3  familiarity  with  French  annals. 
He  had  no  delight  in  brawls  or  trans- 
23ontine  bloodshed,  but  the  reader 
occasionally  finds  that  he  prefers  an 
old-fasliioned  villain  to  the  accom- 
phshed  courtiers  who  sisent  their  time 
in  singing  hot-blooded  ditties  to  noble 
and  lovely  maids  of  honour.  Life 
even  in  the  days  of  the  Queen  of 
Navarre,  we  supjsose,  was  not  wholly 
made  iq)  of  assignations  tempered  by 
assassinations. 

Swinburne  and  Meredith,  the  last 
of  the  Victorians,  requiescat  in  pace  ! 

Arthttb  J.  Carter. 


We  cannot  kindle  when  we  will 
The  fire  which  in  the  heart  resides. 

The  spirit  bloweth  and  is  still, 

In  mystery  our  soul  abides. 

But  tasks  in  hours  of  insight  willed 
Can  be  through  hours  of  gloom  fulfilled. 

With  aching  hands  and  bleeding  feet 
We  dig  and  heap,  lay  stone  on  stone  ; 
We  bear  the  burden  and  the  heat 
Of  the  long  day,  and  wish  ’twere  done. 
Not  till  the  hours  of  light  return. 

All  we  have  built  do  we  discern. 

Matthew  Arnold. 
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ON  PLANNING  A  GEOMETRICAL 
DESIGN.  THE  BACK. 

BY  THOMAS  HABSISON. 

N  view  of  the  fact  that  the  back  of  a 
book  presents  difficulties  pecu¬ 
liarly  its  own,  a  few  remarks  on  the 
treatment  of  the  back  may  not  be 
out  of  place. 

The  first  thing  to  be  considered  in 
planning  the  back  is  the  lettering. 
Determine  at  once  the  amount  of 
space  that  the  lettering  should  occupy 
and  the  size  of  letters  to  be  used. 
The  importance  of  determining  this 
feature  at  the  outset  cannot  be  too 
strongly  urged,  for  the  fact  should 
never  be  lost  sight  of,  that  on  the 
back  the  most  striking  feature  should 
be  the  lettering,  the  ornament  always 
remaining  subservient. 

It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
if  the  back  is  closely  tooled  the  letter¬ 
ing  must  be  bold  and  overpowering  ; 
it  must  be  considered  in  its  relation  to 
the  rest  of  the  book. 

For  instance,  if  a  back  is  very  closely 
t»oled,  to  give  prominence  to  the 
lettering  by  arranging  it  to  closely  fill 
the  whole  panel  will  only  defeat  the 
object  in  view  ;  but  by  arranging  the 
lettering  lightly,  with  as  much  open 
space  about  it  as  possible,  prominence 
will  at  once  be  given  to  the  lettering 
panels  even  though  the  letters  be 
small,  because  of  the  contrast  from 
the  remaining  panels. 

At  this  juncture  it  is  not  practicable 
to  consider  the  lettering  in  all  its  detail, 
but  its  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  back 
must  always  be  kept  in  mind  during 
the  planning  of  the  ornament  in  the 
other  panels. 

In  the  case  of  the  geometrical 
patterns  under  consideration,  it  is 
usually  desirable  to  recognise  each 
panel  as  a  complete  decorative  unit. 
In  exceptional  cases  the  unit  may 
extend  over  two  or  more  panels,  but 
as  a  general  rule  this  can  rarely  be 
considered  satisfactory  in  designs  of 
severe  geometrical  treatment,  but 
good  effects  can  be  obtained  by  treat¬ 
ing  alternate  panels  quite  differently. 

Assuming  then  that  each  panel  will 
contain  a  separate  unit,  it  now  re¬ 
mains  to  get  the  exact  size.  Make 
slight  marks  with  a  folder  immediately 


below  the  bottom  band  at  A  and  B, 
and  immediately  above  the  top  band 
at  C  and  D,  the  desired  distance  from 
the  joint  at  each  side  of  the  back. 

Lay  a  strip  of  paper  tightly  over  the 
back  and  carefully  mark  the  distance 
at  both  ends.  If  they  vary  at  all  take 
the  mean  distance  between  the  two 
as  the  accepted  width  for  the  panels, 
taking  precaution  to  see  that  the  deter¬ 
mined  width  does  not  go  too  close  to 
the  joint  at  the  narrow  end. 

The  reason  for  selecting  that  par¬ 
ticular  point  for  marking  is  to  get  as 
far  as  practicable  to  the  extremities 
of  the  back  to  determine  its  variations, 
for  it  will  be  quite  obvious  that  the 
turn  in  at  the  head  and  tail  will  effectu¬ 
ally  prevent  accurate  measurements 
being  taken  any  closer. 

To  determine  the  distance  between  the 
bands,  take  the  mean  distance  between 
the  widest  and  narrowest  panels,  then 
decide  on  the  distance  the  outside  line 
must  be  away  from  the  bands,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  book,  and  accept  that 
height  of  the  panels,  taking  care  that 
the  accepted  distance  is  small  enough 
for  the  smallest  panel.  These  dis¬ 
tances  may  now  be  taken  for  width 
and  height  of  panel  as  recognising  all 
variations  of  the  back,  and  so  distri¬ 
buting  them  as  to  minimise  them  to 
the  smallest  possible  degree. 

Draw  the  panel  E  quite  square  on 
“  Whatman  bank  note  ”  (as  was  done 
for  the  side),  with  horizontal  (F)  and 
perpendicular  (G)  dividing  lines,  and 
then  decide  upon  the  design.  Now 
the  limitations  imposed  on  the  design¬ 
ing  of  a  back  of  this  kind  are  so  varied 
and  so  extensive  that  in  almost  all 
cases  special  circumstances  will  have 
to  determine  its  individual  treatment, 
so  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  generalise. 
The  back  ought  not  to  be  more  or  less 
filled  than  the  side,  or  there  will  be 
lack  of  harmony  between  the  two. 
If  the  sides  are  exceptionally  severe, 
and  straight  lines  predominate, 
straight  lines  must  also  predominate 
on  the  back.  If  curved  lines  are  more 
conspicuous  on  the  side  they  must 
have  the  same  relative  value  on  the 
back,  and  so  on  right  through  every 
detail.  If  there  is  any  striking  feature 
on  the  side,  some  recognition  of  that 
feature  should  be  present  on  the  back. 
Sometimes  the  back  is  too  narrow  to 
admit  of  many  of  these  considerations 
being  applied  ;  then  comes  the  danger 
of  crowding,  which  is  the  greatest  pit- 
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fall  of  all.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
treatment  of  the  back  is  too  simple, 
it  looks  crude  in  comparison  with  the 
side,  so  an  attempt  should  be  made  to 
strike  the  happy  medium. 

A  very  effective  method  of  getting 
variety  into  the  back  and  avoiding 
the  danger  of  monotony  by  too  many 
repetitions  is  to  take  alternate  panels, 
one  treated  severely  with  straight 
lines,  and  one  more  softly  with  curved 
ones.  Whatever  is  determined  upon 
must  not  be  determined  as  an  indivi¬ 
dual  panel,  but  as  a  part  of  the  whole 
scheme  for  the  back,  and  never  for 
one  moment  forgetting  the  importance 
and  influence  of  the  lettering.  It  will 
be  generally  found  most  practicable  to 
give  the  width  of  the  strap  work  on 
the  back  the  same  relative  value  as  on 
the  side,  to  make  it  somewhat 
narrower,  say  on  an  average  two- 
thirds,  more  or  less,  according  to  the 
relative  thickness  of  the  back  and  the 
intricacy  of  the  strap  work.  The 
design  being  completed,  the  paper 
should  be  cut  evenly  into  a  long  strip 
(H)  no  higher  than  the  narrowest 
panel  and  wide  enough  to  go  at  least 
two  inches  over  each  side,  obtaining 
the  height  from  the  line  F  to  ensure 
the  panel  being  centred.  Fold  the 
paper  over  on  the  perpendicular  centre 
line  G  and  nip  out  a  small  V  shaped 
piece  K  top  and  bottom.  From  the 
ticks  made  on  the  back  at  A,  B,  C. 
and  D  find  the  centre  at  each  end 
L  and  M,  and  with  the  straight¬ 
edge  find  the  centre  of  each  panel  top 
and  bottom,  quite  close  to  the  bands. 

In  finding  the  centre  points,  owing 
to  the  straightedge  resting  on  the 
bands  and  being  some  distance  from 
the  back,  care  must  be  taken  to  main¬ 
tain  the  same  angle  of  the  folder  for 
each  mark  all  along,  or  the  result  will 
be  an  irregular  line  along  the  joint. 
Bind  round  the  book  very  tightly,  a 
long  strip  of  good  strong  paper  almost 
the  width  of  the  book  from  back  to 
fore-edge,  leaving  it  clear  of  the  joint 
an  eighth  of  an  inch,  then  screw  up 
in  the  finishing  press.  Use  a  slight 
tip  of  paste  at  both  extremities  of  the 
strip  with  the  design  on,  stretch  it 
tightly  over  the  back  and  fasten  on 
to  the  paper  bound  round  the  sides, 
the  centre  marks  on  the  back  corres¬ 
ponding  exactly  with  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  lines  on  the  paper,  as  seen 
where  the  V  shaped  piece  has  been 
cut  out  at  K. 


Blind  in  each  successive  panel, 
starting  with  the  straight  lines  first, 
then  mark  the  lines  or  panels  at  head 
and  tail  according  to  remaining  space. 

Lettering  is  a  feature  of  such  vast 
importance  to  finishers  that  it  calls  for 
special  consideration,  but  it  is  quite 
obvious  that  a  lettering  to  be  in 
harmony  with  the  style  of  decoration 
under  consideration  must  of  necessity 
be  quite  plain  and  simple  in  character. 
In  explanation  of  the  two  backs 
illustrated  it  will  be  observed  that  in 
the  thick  one  the  opportunity  was 
seized  of  treating  the  three  bottom 
panels  as  a  whole  scheme,  yet  each 
panel  remains  a  complete  decorative 
unit.  On  the  thin  one  such  a  scheme 
would  not  have  been  successful,  owing 
to  the  proportionate  width  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  height  of  the  panels. 
Much  difficulty  is  experienced  in  the 
planning  of  the  azured  tools  on  the 
very  narrow  backs,  and  they  are 
frequently  left  out  in  such  cases,  but 
it  is  rarely  satisfactory  to  leave  them 
out  of  the  back  if  they  are  introduced 
on  the  side,  as  their  presence  entirely 
changes  the  whole  character  of  the 
design.  Only  when  the  smallest  tool 
is  too  large  for  the  back  is  there  any 
justification  for  leaving  them  out. 
One  final  word  to  the  inexperienced: 
the  back  is  much  more  difficult  than 
the  side. 


COMMERCIAL  BOOKBINDING. 

Mr.  George  A.  Stephens,  who  is 
well  known  to  our  readers  by  reason 
of  his  frequent  and  valuable  contribu¬ 
tions  to  our  Journal,  has  recently 
been  contributing  a  series  of  articles 
on  the  subject  named  above  to  the 
pages  of  the  British  and  Colonial 
Printer  and  Stationer.  These  articles 
are  about  to  be  republished  in  book 
form  by  W.  John  Stonehill  and  Co., 
58,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.C.,  under 
the  title  “  Commercial  Bookbinding  : 
A  Description  of  the  Processes  and 
Various  Machines  Used.”  The  book 
will  contain  numerous  illustrations 
and  diagrams,  and  claims  to  be  the 
most  up-to-date  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  trade  bookbinding  which 
has  ever  been  published.  Price  2s.  6d. 
net,  postage  extra.  We  hope  to  be 
able  to  review  this  book  in  our  next 
issue. 
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THE  W^OR^KERS 
EDUCATIONAL 
(g^ASSOCIATlON 


“  It  will  he  impossible,  literalbf  impossible, 
“  to  organise  society  upon  a  principle  of  Justice 
“  until  every  iyidividual  has  his  capacities 
developed  to  the  fullest  extent,  because,  till 
^^then,  there  will  always  he  a  conjiict  between 
“  what  a  man  is  worth  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
“  the  economic  world  for  example,  and  what 
“  he  might  be  worth.  There  must  be  this  con- 
“  diet  between  morality  and  economics  until 
“  the  dipercnce  between  udiat  men  might  be 
what  they  are  is  done  away.  That  is 
“  the  wjrh  of  education.'' 

Presidential  Address  by  Win.  Temple,  M.A., 
Sheffield,  Oct.  16th,  1909. 


WORKING-CLASS  EDUCATION  AND 
THE  W.E.A. 

BV  T.  W.  PRIt'E  (SECRETARY,  MIDLAND  DISTRICT). 

The  political  and  economic  changes 
of  the  last  100  years  have  created, 
among  other  jiroblems,  the  problem  of 
the  education  of  the  adult  worker.  In 
the  old  days  workers  were  merely 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water, 
their  education  was  not  considered  to 
be  essential,  but  now  that  they  are 
potentially  the  masters  of  laws  the 
cpiestion  of  their  education  has  be¬ 
come  a  problem  of  the  first  imjiortance 
— even  in  the  eyes  of  their  ‘  betters.’ 
The  cjuestions,  too,  that  now  confront 
the  workers  in  their  capacity  of  law¬ 
makers,  are  appalling  in  their  magni¬ 
tude.  No  less  a  task  lies  before  them 
than  the  establishing  of  a  new  eciuili- 
briuni  between  capital  and  labour,  in 
the  place  of  the  one  destroyed  for  ever 
hy  the  industrial  revolution.  It  is  a 
riddle  of  jMemnon,  but  upon  the 
capacity  of  the  workers  to  answer  it 
aright  depends  the  welfare  of  England, 
and  from  the  trade  unions,  co-opera¬ 
tive  societies,  and  political  organisa¬ 
tions  in  which  the  Yvorkers  are  seeking 
the  answer  comes  the  cry  for  more 
knowledge  of  those  forces  and  in¬ 
fluences  that  make  and  unmake  the 
prosperity  of  States. 


The  cry,  however,  is,  as  often  as 
not,  incoherent  and  vague,  and  the 
great  need  is  for  an  organisation, 
controlled  by  the  workers  themselves, 
which  shall  be  able  to  interpret  the 
cry  and  translate  it  into  a  coherent 
and  distinct  demand.  The  ATorkers’ 
Educational  Association  has  arisen 
in  response  to  this  need.  The  group 
of  trade- imionists,  co-operators,  and 
educationalists  who  foimded  the 
Association  in  1903  were  impressed 
by  the  fact  that  while  the  necessity  for 
technical  education  was  pretty  gener¬ 
ally  recognised  the  value  of  such 
stiidies  as  Economics,  History,  Litera¬ 
ture,  &c.,  was  not  so  adequately 
apjireciated.  They  did  not  imagine 
that  they  had  discovered  this  lack  of 
‘  liberal  element  in  working-class 
education  ;  still  less  did  they  pretend 
to  be  the  sole  source  of  educational 
supply.  They  felt,  however,  that  the 
Association  would  meet  a  real  need, 
and  that  when  a  branch  was  formed 
it  would  not  be  merely  an  additional 
society  competing  with  others  for 
clients,  but  w'ould  be  a  imifying 
agency,  co-ordinating  the  efforts  of 
existing  societies,  preventing  over¬ 
lapping,  and  making  them  'ten 
times  as  effective.  Experience  [has 
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justified  to  the  letter  these  forecasts. 

The  W.E.A.  (as  the  Workers’ 
Educational  Association  has  come  to 
be  called)  embodies  two  great  prin¬ 
ciples.  In  the  first  place  it  recognises 
that  the  decision  as  to  what  form 
working-class  education  shall  take 
must  rest  finally  with  the  workers 
themselves,  and  its  methods  of  organi¬ 
sation  are  framed  to  this  end.  Each 
branch  endeavours  to  induce  the 
working  class  and  educational  organi¬ 
sations  in  its  own  district  to  affiliate 
with  it ;  each  affiliated  society  sends 
a  representative,  or  representatives, 
to  the  council,  which  is  the  governing 
body  of  the  branch,  and  together 
the  workers  and  the  educationalists 
formulate  a  policy  for  the  higher 
education  of  the  working  men  and 
women  in  the  neighbourhood,  at 
the  same  time  noting  and  utilising  to 
the  full  all  existing  educational  facili¬ 
ties.  Each  delegate  acts  in  the  council 
as  the  interpreter  of  the  educational 
desires  of  his  fellow  workers,  and  in 
his  trade  union,  co-operative  society, 
or  adult  school,  he  acts  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  missionary,  making  known  to 
his  fellows  the  facilities  offered,  and 
endeavouring  to  arouse  their  interest 
in  them. 

The  second  great  principle  embodied 
by  the  Association  is  that  of  the 
non-political  and  unsectarian  character 
of  education.  Educational  enthusiasm 
is  not  confined  to  any  one  sect  or 
party,  but  the  educational  efforts  of 
all  sects  and  parties  are  necessarily 
seriously  limited  unless  they  can  be 
enlisted  in  a  common  organisation  in 
which  all  may  co-operate  without 
violence  being  done  to  their  individual 
views  upon  other  matters.  The 
W.E.A.  provides  such  an  organisation, 
and  it  invites,  and  secures,  the  co¬ 
operation  of  bodies  and  individuals 
of  every  shade  of  political  and  religious 
opinion,  giving  them  the  definite 
undertaking  that  the  work  of  the 
Association  shall  be  purely  educa¬ 
tional,  and  that  its  platform  and 
influence  shall  never  be  used  for  the 
propagation  of  any  particular  religious 
or  political  doctrine  whatsoever. 
Education  itself  knows  no  party  or 
sect,  nor  is  it  bound  up  with  any 
particular  set  of  economic  dogmas. 
Only  when  all  the  facts  are  placed 
before  the  student  can  the  instruction 
given  be  dignified  by  the  name 
education. 


The  fact  that  the  Association  im¬ 
poses  no  cut- and- dried  educational 
scheme  upon  its  branches,  but  insists 
upon  their  discovering  and  pursuing 
the  methods  best  adapted  to  local 
requirements,  makes  a  general  descrip¬ 
tion  of  its  educational  activities 
difficult.  Those  activities  range  all 
the  way  from  University  Extension 
Lectures  on  Economics  or  History  to 
homely  talks  to  women  upon  the  care 
of  their  home  and  children,  and  from 
lectures  on  Shakespeare’s  plays  to 
organised  visits  to  the  theatre  to  see 
them  performed.  There  are  lectures 
upon  cottage  gardening,  and  lectures 
to  carters  on  the  care  of  the  horse 
(organised  at  the  request  of  the  Carters 
and  Lorrymen’s  Union,  and  attended 
through  two  winters  by  an  average 
of  over  100  working  carters).  There 
are  visits  to  mimicipal  and  other 
undertakings,  and  special  classes  where 
working  men  and  women,  who  have 
become  conscious  of  their  educational 
deficiencies,  but  are  too  sensitive  to 
attend  the  ordinary  evening  classes, 
may  learn  reading,  writing,  and  arith¬ 
metic.  All  these  paths,  so  seemingly 
diverse,  converge  towards  the  great 
educational  highway  the  W.E.A.  is 
constructing.  In  all  these  ways  work¬ 
ing  men  and  women  are  being  raised, 
plane  by  plane,  until  they  are  prepared 
to  share  in  the  facilities  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  itself. 

The  great  object  the  W.E.A.  keeps 
in  view  is  the  restoration  to  the 
workers  of  their  rights  in  the  Univer¬ 
sities  of  the  land.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  members  of  the  Association 
are  consumed  with  slavish  reverence 
for  grey  walls  and  professional  chairs, 
nor  does  it  imply  that  their  eyes  are 
closed  to  the  fact  that  there  is  much 
that  is  unhealthy  in  the  old  Univer¬ 
sities;  it  merely  indicates  a  healthy, 
rational  desire  for  those  waters  of 
culture  and  civilisation  which  are  at 
present  dammed  up  in  the  Univer¬ 
sities,  and  which  are  passing  in  a 
narrow  stream  from  a  few  in  one 
generation  to  a  few  in  the  next,  instead 
of  flowing  in  an  ever- widening  river, 
bringing  benefits  to  a  constantly 
increasing  multitude.  The  mere  provi¬ 
sion  of  scholarships  to  enable  the 
exceptionally  brilliant  children  of  the 
working  classes  to  pass  on  to  the 
University  is  not  sufficient,  the  need 
is  for  University  culture  and  all  that 
it  means  to  be  brought  to  that  great 
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majority  of  workers  whose  scholastic 
career  ends  in  the  upper  standards  of 
an  elementary  school.  This  is  the 
goal  towards  which  the  W.E.A.  is 
finally  striving,  and  by  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  new  and  more  efficient  type 
of  LTniversity  Extension  in  the  shape  of 
Tutorial  Classes  a  great  stride  forward 
lias  been  made.  In  these  classes  work¬ 
ing  men  and  women  are  invited  to 
pursue  a  systematic,  continuous  cornse 
of  study  extending  over  two  or  tliree 
years  of  some  subject  chosen  by  them¬ 
selves,  and  tuition  of  the  University 
tyjie  and  stanlard  is  given  by  a 
University  tutor.  At  least  thirty 
Tutorial  Classes  will  be  at  work  in  the 
coming  winter  (chiefly  studying 
Industrial  History),  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  London,  Manchester,  Leeds, 
and  Birmingham.  In  every  case  the 
educational  supply  is  imder  the  control 
of  a  joint  committee,  consisting  of 
representatives  of  the  University  and 
of  working  class  organisations,  and 
the  classes  themselves  are  managed 
either  by  the  local  Education 
Committee  or  by  the  local  branch  of 
the  W.E.A. 

The  national  gain  immediately 
accruing  from  the  Tutorial  Classes  will 
be  the  more  effectiv'e  utilisation  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  Universities,  which  will 
be  made  active,  as  well  as  contemplative. 
The  working  man  student  will  become 
a  scholar,  but  at  the  same  time  he  will 
become  something  more  usefid  tlian 
as  a  mere  man  of  letters  he  ever  could 
be.  Instead  of  sitting  in  a  room  and 
writing  books  for  hi.-i  own  or  future 
generations  to  marvel  over  and  enjoy, 
he  will  bring  his  trained  mind  and 
accumulated  knowledge  to  the  service 
of  his  fellows  in  trade  unions  and  co¬ 
operative  societies,  on  municipal 
bodies  and  in  Parliament  ;  he  will  do 
things  instead  of  writing  treatises  upon 
them.  These  classes  may  not  result 
directly  in  the  realisation  of  the 
ideal  of  the  “  LTniversity  for  the 
Workers,”  but  they  will  luidoubtedly 
hasten  the  day  when  a  genuine  human 
life  will  be  within  the  reach  of  every 
citizen  and  the  worker,?  have  learned 
to  believe  that  they  have  a  nobler 
heritage  than  that  of  soul -deadening 
toil  (a  belief  that  is  singularly  lacking 
amongst  them  at  the  present  time). 
In  that  day  the  existence  of  the 
Workers’  Educational  Association  will 
be  no  longer  necessary,  for  its  objects 
will  have  been  achieved. 


A  REMARKABLE  BOOK. 


BY  H.  W.  CAPELL. 


STRANGE  books  have  always  a 
fascination  for  the  binder,  and 
perhaps  the  one  represented  in  the 
accompanying  jjhotograph  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable,  it  perhaps  will 
be  of  interest  to  members  of  our  craft. 
The  photograjoh  has  been  placed  at 
our  disposal  by  a  London  binder, 
through  whose  hands  it  has  lately 
passed.  It  is  a  copy  of  Omar  Khay¬ 
yam,  and  is  absolutely  the  smallest 
book  in  the  world  ;  so  small,  in  fact, 
that  a  threepenny  piece  placed  upon 
it  completely  covers  it.  This,  of 
course,  can  be  seen  by  comparison 
with  the  florin  against  which  it  has 
been  photographed,  and  which  gives 
a  better  idea  of  its  diminutive  size 
than  the  mere  figures. 

The  actual  measurement  of  the 
pages  is  five-sixteenths  of  an  inch  high 
and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  width.  In 
spite  of  this  the  book  contains  the 
whole  of  Fitzgerald’s  translation  of  the 
Persian  poem.  Perhaps  so  much  poetry 
has  never  before  been  compressed 
within  so  small  a  compass,  and  to  so 
little  purpose. 

It  is  one  of  an  edition  of  fifty  copies, 
done  for  an  American  collector  of  small 
books,  for  himself  and  his  friends. 
He  wished  to  possess  one  smaller 
than  any  before  known,  and  is  said  to 
have  spent  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds 
upon  their  production. 

!t '  The  words  are,  of  course,  so  small 
that  it  is  impossible  to  see  with  the 
naked  eye  even  that  they  are  words, 
but  by  the  aid  of  powerful  glasses 
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they  can  be  easily  deciphered, 
and  the  clearness  and  cleanness  of 
the  print  come  as  a  real  surprise. 


back,  and  a  pinhead  roll  round  the 
ends  inside.  As  is  the  fashion  with  a 
certain  class  of  statistician  of  nowa- 
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Repousse  Calf.  Bound  by  Cedric  Chivers,  bath. 


This  particular  copy  has  been  bound 
in  red  levant  morocco,  with  gilt  edges, 
gilt  line  on  side,  and  lettered  up  the 


days,  this  book  must  be  compared 
with  others.  We  cannot  say  just  how 
many  copies  laid  together  would 
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cover  tlie  British  Isles,  but  can  safely 
assert,  from  personal  experience,  that 
more  labour  was  expended  on  tlie 


waste  of  human  ingenuity  and  labour 
necessary  for  such  a  production,  the 
mere  fact  of  its  being  so  small  makes  it 
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liERO-ME  Styi.e — Bound  uv  F.  Bedford. 


binding  of  this  book,  bulk  for  bulk, 
than  on  any  book  we  know  of. 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  the 
eccentric  whims  of  collectors,  or  of  the 


worthy  of  note  in  this  century  of  large 
things,  when  books  are  sold  not  for 
their  contents  but  for  the  amount  of 
shelf  room  they  will  occupy. 
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BOOK  EDGE 
MARBLI>JG 


BY  MANCUNIAN. 


Colours  Used  in  Marbling. 

A  SSUMING  that  the  “  Gum  ”  has 
been  prepared  in  the  manner 
described  in  the  previous  article,  we 
will  now  consider  the  colours  used 
in  marbling.  Ordinary  colours,  such 
as  may  be  purchased  from  any  drug¬ 
gist  or  colourman,  if  carefully  ground 
and  mixed  can  be  used  for  book-edge 
marbling,  but  as  prepared  colours 
can  now  be  purchased  so  cheaply  it 
is  false  economy,  except  in  the  case  of 
large  establishments  where  a  great 
quantity  of  marbling  is  regularly  done, 
to  buy  dry  colours  for  thi.s  purpose. 

One  of  our  correspondents  asked 
in  our  “  Notes  and  Queries  ”  column 
some  time  ago  if  there  was  any  great 
advantage  to  be  gained  in  a  small 
shop  by  adopting  the  “  Halfer  ” 
marbling  process. 

Well,  quite  apart  from  the  decided 
advantages  from  the  artistic  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  one  process  as  compared 
with  the  older  methods  hitherto  used, 
it  is  quite  obvious  that  the  “  Halfer  ” 
inks,  cheap  in  price  and  economical 
in  use,  are  an  immense  advantage  to 
the  marbler  in  a  small  shop.  They 
are  always  ready  for  use,  there  is  no 
tedious  grinding  to  be  done  from 
time  to  time,  and  they  are  not  liable 
to  the  same  variable  behaviour  that 
sometimes  bewilders  the  user  of 
ordinary  colours.  You  need  only  mix 
with  gall  the  quantitj'  needed  for 
immediate  use ;  the  rest  can  be 
corked  up  and  will  keep  unspoiled  for 
any  length  of  time.  Again,  Carrageen 
moss  is  easily  prepared,  and  in  com¬ 
parison  to  gum  tragacanth  the  cost  is 


infinitesimal.  If  prepared,  as  already 
indicated,  with  preservative,  it  will 
keep  in  good  condition  for  six  or 
eight  weeks. 

The  Hostmann  Printing  Ink  Co., 
whose  address  we  gave  in  No.  22  when 
we  gave  specimens  of  work  done  with 
their  colours,  supply  the  “  Halfer  ” 
marbling  inks  at  2s.  6d.  per  pint  or 
18s.  per  gallon,  carriage  paid.  These 
colours  have  been  specially  prepared 
for  use  with  Carrageen  moss,  and  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  recommending 
them.  They  are  reliable  in  every 
way,  and  with  reasonable  attention 
to  details  when  using  they  give  no 
trouble  whatever  to  the  learner. 
The  ordinary  colours  for  book-edge 
marbling  are  as  follow's  : — Scarlet 
Lake  (light).  Carmine  Lake  (dark). 
Oriental  Blue  (light).  Indigo  Blue 
(dark),  Indian  Yellow,  Orange,  Nor¬ 
mal  Black,  Lokar  Green,  Humin 
Brown  (light),  Vandyke  Browm  (dark). 
White. 

In  addition  to  the  above  colours 
for  ordinary  use,  the  same  firm 
supply  a  number  of  bronze  colours 
at  7s.  6d.  per  pint  or  4s.  per  half-pint. 
With  the  use  of  these  bronze  colours 
all  kinds  of  charming  combinations 
and  brilliant  effects  can  be  obtained  ; 
but  these  things  are  not  for  the 
amateur,  and  we  do  not  recommend 
any  experiments  in  this  direction 
until  familiarity  with  the  use  of 
ordinary  colours  has  inspired  the 
student  with  sufficient  confidence  in 
his  skill  to  justify  further  advances. 

The  list  of  colours  given  above  is 
fairly  exhaustive,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  to  purchase  the  whole  of 
them.  Practice  will  soon  enable  the 
marbler  to  combine  a  few  of  the 
principal  colours  so  as  to  obtain  all 
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the  secondary  colours  and  their 
varying  shades  at  will. 

On  page  103  (No.  7,  B.T.J.)  in 
“  .lottings  from  a  Binder’s  Note 
Book  ”  a  very  useful  list  of  these 
possible  combinations  will  be  found. 

Ox  Gall. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  “  gum  ” 
and  “  colours  ”  come  the  “  gall.” 
Without  this  essential  element  the 
former  two  would  be  useless  to  the 
marbler. 

It  is  the  peculiar  and  mysterious 
property  of  gall  that  lightens  the 
colours  so  that  they  float  upon  the 
surface  of  the  “  gum  ”  ;  it  also  in  a 
still  more  wonderful  way  surrounds 
each  colour  with  a  kind  of  gelatinous 
envelope  that  keeps  each  colour 
separate  and  distinct  when  they  are 
thrown  upon  the  surface  of  ‘‘  gum,” 
when  they  are  mo\'ed  about  with  a 
stylo,  and  when  the  “  comb  ”  is  passed 
through  the  floating  colours  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  a  pattern.  Gall 
being  a  very  important  and  indi¬ 
spensable  agent  it  i.s  necessary  to 
have  it  of  good  quality.  Here  again, 
for  the  beginner  at  any  rate,  the 
truest  economy  is  to  use  prepared 
ox  gall,  it  is  far  handier  and  much 
cleaner  than  the  crude  gall  usuall}' 
obtained  from  the  slaughter-house. 
It  can  be  purchased  at  Is.  3d.  per 
pint,  and  as  it  goes  a  long  way,  and 
does  not  deteriorate  with  keeping, 
providing  it  is  kept  properly  corked, 
it  is  decidedly  preferable  for  the 
amateur. 

Alum  Water. 

To  get  the  best  residts  out  of 
marbling  inks  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  use  alum  water  for 
sponging  the  edges  of  the  books,  or 
the  surface  of  the  paper  to  be  marbled. 
■Alum  is  a  well-known  mordant  used 
for  fixing  the  colours  in  various  dye¬ 
ing  processes,  and  it  acts  similarity 
for  book-edge  marbling,  as  well  as  at 
the  same  time  giving  greater  bril¬ 
liancy  to  the  colours  used.  Alum 
water  is  prepared  in  the  following 
way  : — To  ;Jlb.  of  crystallised  alum 
add  two  quarts  of  water  and  hoil  the 
same  until  the  alum  is  entirely  dis¬ 
solved.  After  the  solution  is  properly 
completed  it  can  be  allowed  to  cool, 
but  before  it  is  quite  cold  it  should 
be  poured  into  a  bottle  and  properly 
corked.  When  it  is  quite  cold  it  is 
ready  for  use. 


Sprinkling  Water. 

For  the  fine  vein  Italian  or  Turkish 
marble  edges  it  has  been  usual  to 
recommend  the  use  of  a  sprinkle  of 
diluted  ox  gall ;  this  is  now  being 
superseded  by  a  simple  mixture  of 
an  inexpensive  nature  that  can  be 
easily  prepared  and  kept  handy  for 
use  at  any  time.  It  is  made  in  the 
following  way  ; — Get  from  the  drug¬ 
gist  Jib.  spirit  of  soap  and  add  to  one 
quart  of  water.  Mix  well  together 
and  bottle,  and  then  you  have  a 
sprinkle  water  that  is  ready  for  use 
at  any  time,  and  by  means  of  which 
much  more  reliable  and  satisfactory 
results  can  be  obtained  than  by  the 
use  of  gall  and  water. 

Gum,  colours,  gall,  alum  water,  and 
sprinkling  water  :  these  are  the 
essentials  by  which  and  through 
which  all  the  patterns  commonly 
used  for  marbling  book  edges  can  be 
produced. 

Before  we  have  concluded  this 
series  of  articles  we  shall  have  occa¬ 
sion  to  refer  to  other  ingredients  that 
are  useful  for  the  purpose  of  obtain¬ 
ing  special  effects,  and  for  intensify¬ 
ing  or  modifying  the  colours  ;  but 
as  these  articles  are  intended  for 
beginners,  we  desire  for  the  present 
to  keep  quite  clear  of  ever3dhing  that 
is  not  directly  essential  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  learner’s  progress. 

Providing,  therefore,  that  our  in¬ 
terested  reader  has  followed  us  so  far, 
and  has  either  purchased  a  simple 
marbling  outfit  such  as  we  referred 
to  in  an  earlier  article,  or  has  pro¬ 
vided  himself  with  the  requisites 
named  above,  together  with  a  small 
marbling  trough,  a  few  brushes,  a 
comb,  and  some  half  dozen  small  jars 
for  colours,  we  are  now  prepared  to 
make  our  first  practical  essay  in  the 
interesting  and  useful  art  under  con¬ 
sideration.  But  we  must  leave  the 
details  over  for  our  next  article.  In 
a  later  article  we  propose  to  deal 
with  the  making  of  combs,  brushes, 
and  other  requisites,  and  to  that  end 
we  are  having  some  explanatory" 
diagrams  specially  prepared,  so  that 
our  readers  may  be  able  to  make 
these  things  for  themselves,  and  so 
be  saved  all  unnecessary  expense  in 
providing  a  complete  equipment  for 
the  more  advanced  stages  of  our 
subject. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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We  desire  our  members  to  feel  that  this  page  is 
entirely  their  own;  by  using  it  frequently  for 
asking  and  answering  questions  relating  to  the 
trade^  they  can  in  many  ways  help  each  other. 


NOTES. 

The  new  Lord  Mayor  of  London 
is  inaugurating  his  reign  with 
an  energetic  and  important  movement 
for  the  revival  of  the  old  style,  or  an 
approach  to  the  old  style,  of  appren¬ 
ticeship.  He  called  together  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  all  trades  to  a  meeting 
at  the  Mansion  House  on  Friday, 
December  3rd.  The  meeting  was 
certainly  a  large  one ;  whether  its 
influence  was  likely  to  be  proportion¬ 
ate  with  its  size  is  another  matter. 
The  Lord  Mayor  believes,  I  think 
sincerely,  that  unemployment  can  be 
sensibly  reduced,  if  not  abolished,  by 
a  return  to  the  system  of  apprentice¬ 
ship.  It  is  an  amiable  idea  and  belief, 
but  to  some  of  us  the  perspective  is 
shadowy  and  obsctire.  The  decay  of 
“  apprenticeship  ”  was  attributed  by 
one  employer  to  the  apathy  of  parents, 
of  employers,  and  of  trade  unions. 
On  the  first  there  may  be  room  for 
blame  ;  on  the  second  we  know  there 
is  ;  on  the  third — well,  the  charge  is 
somewhat  novel,  and  assuredly  seems 
inconsiderate  and  inconsistent.  We 
of  the  London  binding  trade  have 
heard  it  before,  but  it  was  sufficiently 
new  to  that  meeting  to  bring  forth 
protest  and  dissent.  The  speeches 
drifted  inevitably  more  into  “  un¬ 
employment  ”  than  into  “  apprentice¬ 
ship,”  and  were  rather  too  much  from 
the  “  Social-Democratic  ”  side,  and  if 
the  meeting  came  to  no  practical 
conclusion,  beyond  passing  pious 
resolutions,  the  ventilation  of  the 
subject  was  more  hkely  to  produce 
good  than  harm.  Influential  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  London  County 
Council  were  present,  and  it  was 
satisfactory  to  find  by  all  that  was 
deducible  from  the  meeting  that  the 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  technical 
classes  of  that  Council,  who  have  the 


apprenticeship  question  in  close  grip, 
are  legislating  in  the  best  direction. 

T.  E.  P. 

QUERIES. 

Can  any  blocker  tell  me  the  best 
way  to  work  white  blocking  ink,  as  I 
have  great  trouble  in  getting  the 
letters  to  fill  in  on  the  covers  when 
blocked,  and  the  letters  do  not  come 
out  solid. — M.  F.  N. 

Can  any  reader  tell  me  where  I  can 
get  a  book  containing  a  list  of  scales 
showing  the  number  of  leaves  used 
for  various  thicknesses  of  books  when 
indexing  through.  Please  state  price 
of  book  recommended,  and  also  name 
and  address  of  publisher. — “  Anxious.” 

ANSWERS. 

R.  T.  asis  for  a  recipe  for  getting 
grease  stains  out  of  old  books.  For 
ordinary  grease  stains,  sponging  over 
the  parts  affected  with  good  benzine 
generally  acts  satisfactorily  ;  benzine 
being  very  volatile  it  evaporates  quickly 
and  absorbs  the  grease  in  the  process  of 
evaporation.  But  for  books  of  import¬ 
ance,  where  one  cannot  afford  to  run 
any  risks,  the  plan  recommended  by  Mr. 
Douglas  Cockerell  in  his  “  Bookbinding 
and  the  Care  of  Books”  had  better  be 
followed,  viz. :  “  To  remove  grease  or  oil 
stains  ether  may  be  used.  Pour  it  freely 
in  a  circle  round  the  spot,  narrowing  the 
circle  gradually  until  the  stain  is  covered. 
Then  apply  a  warm  iron  through  a  piece 
of  blotting  paper.  Ether  should  only  be 
used  in  a  draught  in  a  well-ventilated 
room,  on  account  of  its  well-known 
inflammable  and  aneesthetical  properties. 
A  very  dilute  {about  one  per  cent)  solu¬ 
tion  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid  in  cold 
water  will  be  found  to  take  out  some 
stains  if  the  paper  is  left  in  it  for  some 
hours.  When  the  paper  is  removed 
from  the  solution  it  must  be  thoroughly 
washed  in  running  water.  It  is  impor¬ 
tant  that  the  hydrochloric  acid  used 
should  be  pure,  as  the  commercial  quality 
(spirits  of  salts)  often  contains  sulphuric 
acid.” 
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There  is  a  welcome  improvement 
in  trade.  In  some  cases  it  may 
be^only  seasonable,  but  generally  the 
outlook  is  much  more  assuring  than 
it  has  been  for  some  time  past,  as  the 
following  reference  in  the  Labour  Gazette 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  for  December  will 
indicate  : — As  compared  with  a 
year  ago,  all  the  principal  industries 
have  improved,  in  many  cases  to  a 
considerable  extent.” 

Steps  are  being  taken  to  put  into 
operation  two  of  the  several  measures 
recently  passed  through  I’arliameut, 
that  have  special  claims  upon  the 
interests  of  trade-unionists,  and  which 
are  destined  to  do  much  to  alleviate 
the  sorrows  and  hardships  of  those 
who  come  within  the  scope  of  their 
operations.  The  Labour  Exchanges 
and  the  Trade  Boards  Acts  are 
useful  measures  ;  both  should  be 
working  in  the  new  year.  The 
estabfisliment  of  Labour  Exchanges, 
and  their  possible  extension,  offer 
splendid  opportunities  of  helpfulness 
to  the  unemployed,  provided  they  are 
administered  in  a  sympathetic  manner  ; 
whilst  the  formation  of  trade  boards, 
or  wages  boards,  for  sweatetl  industries, 
is  one  of  the  most  humane  pieces  of 
legislation  accomplished  by  any  party. 
The  sadness  and  misery  of  the  lot  of 
those  females  to  whom  this  Act  applies 
is  too  well  known,  and  a  remedy  for 
their  ills  is  long  overdue.  Hood’s 
”  Song  of  the  Shirt,”  whilst  it  exposed 
a  sickly  and  inhuman  state  of  things, 
did  not,  by  any  means,  get  rid  of  the 
monstrous  evil.  Greed  and  the  love  of 
gain  survived  the  passing  feelings  of 
sympathy  quickened  by  this  and 
other  similar  sentiments,  and  to-day 
thousands  of  women  are  driven  to  paths 
of  immorality  and  vice  because  a 
merciless'  system  of  commerce  leaves 
them  with  insufficient  to  subsist  upon. 
This  Act,  also,  if  administered  with  a 
due  regard  to  its  real  object,  viz.,  of 
fixing  a  just  minimmu  wage  for  sweated 
trades,  will  be  of  incalculable  good. 

The  Lord  Mayor  of  London  (Sir  John 
Knill)  has  commenced  an  interesting 
controversy  upon  the  question  of 


the  present  day  apprentice  system. 
Eminent  and  scholarly  men  ^have 
contributed  to  the  discussion  in  the 
columns  of  the  Daily  News,  under 
such  headings  as  “  Art  and  Appren¬ 
ticeship,”  “  ’Prentice  Problem,”  A 
Vital  Matter  to  Trade  Unions.”  It  is 
generally  admitted  that  an  apprentice 
is  placed  at  a  disadvantage  by  only 
learning  one  division  of  his  trade,  and 
that  a  system  which  imposes  such  a 
serious  limitation  of  opportunity  is 
not  in  the  best  interests  of  the  craft 
or  the  man.  Another  point  sub¬ 
mitted  in  the  correspondence  was,  that 
the  responsibility  undertaken  by 
employers  who  took  apprentices  was 
not  seriously  recognised  or  observed  ; 
it  would  therefore  be  better  if 
apprentices  were  indentured  to  the 
various  trade  tmions,  who  should  let 
them  out  to  employers  and  become 
responsible  for  them.  This  latter 
suggestion  has  received  considerable 
support.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
a  conference  may  be  convened  by 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  all  interested  in 
this  question,  including  trade  union 
representatives,  when  the  subject 
would  be  further  discussed. 

In  the  “  Labour  World  Notes  ”  of 
our  last  issue,  reference  was  made  to 
the  struggle  then  taking  place  in 
the  House  of  Commons  over  the 
Budget.  The  threats  made  by  the 
puny  and  discredited  minority,  as  to 
what  would  happen  in  the  Upper 
House,  have  come  to  pass.  The 
Peers  have  ruthlessly  destroyed  the 
work  of  a  session.  Men  conspicuous 
only  for  their  Newmarket  and  National 
Sporting  Club  instincts,  have  found 
their  way  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
have  taken  part  in  the  work  of  des¬ 
truction  with  very  much  of  the  same 
levity  and  ribalchy  as  they  would 
attend  a  race  meeting  or  a  prize  fight. 
The  state  of  national  chaos  these  gents 
have  created,  is  nothing  to  them.  We, 
the  workers  however,  may  be  reckoned 
upon  to  learn  the  lesson.  This  reck¬ 
lessness  of  our  arrogant  aristocracy  is  not 
an  unmixed  ill.  It  will  rightly  provoke 
a  spirit  of  resentment.  W.  H.  D. 
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Note. — Branch  correspondents  are  requested  to 
report  only  those  items  of  information  which  are 
of  general  interest  to  oiLr  members.  Will  they  also 
remember  that  space  is  limited,  and  therefore 
necessary  that  they  give  all  their  information  in 
as  brief  a  form  as  possible. 


Barrow. — Trade  is  still  quiet  with  us, 
although  better  than  it  was.  The  shipbuild¬ 
ing  trade  is  very  dull,  but  the  engineering  side 
busy.  I  am  glad  to  report  that  all  our  mem¬ 
bers  are  fully  employed. — M.  Dodd. 

Belfast. — Trade  at  present  is  very  dull, 
especially  forwarding.  The  usual  rush  which 
we  anticipate  at  this  time  of  the  year 
is  not  being  realised.  We  have  a  very  flourish¬ 
ing  Bookbinding  Class  at  the  Municipal 
Technical  Institute,  and  our  apprentices  are 
getting  a  good  training  outside  of  working 
hours. — William  Bickerstaff. 

Blackburn. — The  state  of  trade  here  is 
far  from  encouraging,  two  of  our  members 
are  signing  at  present,  and  the  prospects  are 
not  too  assuring.  At  the  last  November 
Municipal  elections  we  had  three  Trades 
Council  men  in  the  field,  and  two  of  these 
were  elected,  and  one  S.D.F.  man  was  not 
far  off  the  top,  so  we  had  reasons  to  be  very 
jubilant  at  our  success.  But  the  fruits  of 
victory  were  destined  to  be  short-lived,  for 
one  of  our  successful  candidates  was  taken 
ill  the  week  after  his  election  and  died  on 
the  18th  inst.,  a  blow  that  trade-unionists 
will  long  remember.  He  was  a  staunch  supporter 
of  his  class  and  a  faithful  worker  in  their 
interests.  Our  delegate  has  reported  on  his 
visit  to  Hyde  re  the  District  Council,  and  gave 
a  very  encouraging  account.  Blackburn  is 
to  be  honoured  with  a  visit  from  the  Council 
at  their  next  annual  meeting  in  February, 
1910. — George  Harold  Benson. 

Bristol. — We  are  able  to  report  a  decided 
imnrovement  in  the  trade  here,  and  hope  it 
will  continue  to  improve.  The  local  Printing 
and  Kindred  Trades  Federation  has  shown 
the  true  fraternal  spirit  towards  our  efforts 
to  increase  our  numbers.  If  this  spirit  is 
encouraged,  the  welfare  of  each  will  eventually 
become  the  concern  of  the  whole. — E.  G. 
Shorney. 

Cardiff. — Trade  is  mucli  better,  I  am 
glad  to  say,  only  one  member  being  out 
of  work  at  present.  At  the  request  of  the 
E.C.  our  branch  is  taking  the  initiative 
in  trying  to  form  a  District  Council  for  the 
South  Wales  and  West  of  England  district. 
The  matter  is  now  being  discussed  by  the 
various  branches,  and  we  hope  to  bring  the 
same  to  a  successful  issue. — W.  Ward. 

Dublin. — Trade  continues  very  bad.  The 
number  of  members  signing  the  book  being 
the  highest  for  many  years. — R.  Burke. 

Edinburoh. — Considering  the  dull  times, 
trade  here  during  the  past  quarter  has  been 
good,  though  there  are  two  members  signing 
the  book  at  the  present  time.  The  branch 
committee  paid  a  visit  to  the  technical  classes, 
where  they  found  about  thirty  young  men  of 
our  craft  making  good  progress  under  the 
able'tuition  of]Mr.  Currie  and  Mr.  Thompson, 


in  the  forwarding  ^  and  finishing  j4_classes 
respectively.  The  committee  were  well 
received,  and  expressed  their  delight  ^at  the 
progress  that  was  being  made.  We  feel  sure 
these  classes  are  serving  a  very  useful^part  in 
enabling  these  lads  to  become  proficient 
tradesmen.  At  the  recent  November  elections 
the  Labour  Party  have  at  last  broken  the  ice, 
as  they  have  returned  a  member  to  the  Town 
Council,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  John  A.  Young. 
We  hope  to  send  him  a  colleague  at  the  first 
opportunity. — Geo.  Reid. 

Hanley. — Very  pleased  to  state  trade  has 
improved  since  my  last  report.  Then  we 
had  three  members  unemployed,  whereas 
now  we  have  only  one.  Trusting  it  has 
improved  with  the  rest  of  our  branches.  On 
November  12th  our  local  Printing  and  Kin¬ 
dred  Trades  Federation  lield  their  tliird 
annual  whist  drive  and  dance,  and  it  was  a 
great  success. — A.  Edgar  Tompkinson. 

Hull. — Trade  is  far  from  satisfactory  at 
present,  but  we  are  hoping  for  better  times. 
It  was  with  deep  regret  that  we  received  the 
resignation  of  our  esteemed  secretary,  Mr. 
Drewry,  owing  to  ill-health.  He  was  ever  in 
the  forefront  of  any  movement  of  a  forward 
character,  and  quick  to  deal  with  any  encroach¬ 
ment  in  our  trade.  By  his  tact,  promptitude, 
and  sound  judgment,  difficulties  wc  e  often 
settled  amicably  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
concerned.  Mr.  Drewry  was  the  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Hull  Printing  and  Kindred  Trades 
Federation  and  ex-president  of  tlie  Yorkshire 
District  Council.  His  sound  advice  and  ripe 
experience  are  missed  in  our  meetings.  We 
trust  he  may  enjoy  his  well-earned  rest  and 
have  long  life  and  prosperity. — J.  W,  Armitage. 

Hyde. — Trade  has  been  very  quiet,  but 
pleased  to  say  it  is  now  improving. — Harry 
Winterbotham. 

Ipswich. — There  are  signs  of  increased 
activity  in  trade  in  the  near  future.  Two 
of  our  members  are  still  unemployed. 
The  coming  of  the  Congress  has  not  been 
without  results.  Greater  interest  is  evinced 
in  all  Labour  questions,  and  the  local  branch 
of  the  I.L.P.  has  almost  doubled  its  member¬ 
ship. — Jas.  Esler. 

Leeds. — A  slight  improvement  in  trade  at 
time  of  writing.  The  Leeds  Printing  and 
Kindred  Trades  Federation  have  issued  a 
list  of  employers  who  are  “  fair  ”  to  the  seven 
societies  affiliated  to  the  federation.  This  is 
an  experiment  of  placing  only  those  employers 
on  the  list  who  are  fair  all  round,  and  we 
believe  will  have  good  results. — J.  W.  VoUans. 

Leicester. — Our  trade  has  improved  since 
last  report,  only  one  member  out,  but  trade 
generally  in  the  town  is  very  bad,  and  to 
many  the  outlook  for  Christmas  is  not  bright. 
The  trade-unionists  and  other  bodies  in  the 
town  are  trying  to  raise  a  fund  of  50,000 
shillings  for  the  deserving  unemployed,  to 
start  work  of  some  kind  which,  supplemented 
by  a  Local  Government  Board  grant, 
should  be  the  means  of  helping  them  in  the 
proper  way,  and  not  by  charity  doles. — 
R.  K.  Winterton. 

Letohworth. — I  am  requested  by  our 
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worthy^  Editor  to  make  sure  Letchworth  lias 
a  report  in  this  issue.  I  hasten  to  obey.  I 
suppose  that  stereotyped  phrase  ot  “  State  of 
Trade  ”  must  have  first  attention  :  I'airly 
good  at  present,  all  employed.  The  forth¬ 
coming  amalgamation  of  our  trade  societies 
will  affect  Letchworth  probably  more  than 
London  itself,  as  we  have  members  of  all 
four  societies  working  here,  and  when  the 
amalgamation  is  an  accomplished  fact  we 
shall  have  a  branch  something  near  one 
hundred  strong.  The  industrial  side  of 
(Jarden  City  is  growing  slowly  but  surely. 
During  the  last  few  months  several  small 
works  have  moved  here,  and  now  we  see  a 
large  one-storey  building  nearly  completed 
which  is  to  house  the  noted  Lacre  Motor 
Company  Limited,  who  are,  I  understand, 
employers  of  good  organised  labour,  which 
is  satisfactory,  as  we  have  sufficient  of  the 
cheap  unskilled  class. — Geo.  Newman. 

Limerick. — Trade  during  the  past  quarter 
has  been  ratlier  (piiet,  all  shops,  more  or  less, 
on  the  slack  side ;  still  our  members  were 
fortunate  enough  to  be  kept  on.  At  present 
there  are  signs  of  improvement,  one  firm 
having  taken  in  an  extra  hand.  There  is 
still  a  dullness  of  work  in  other  shops.  Hoping 
trade  will  thoroughly  revive  all  round  in  the 
near  future. — .T.  F.  Kavauagh. 

London. — Trade  has  brightened  up  for  the 
past  few  weeks — let  us  hope  it  is  not  a 
transient  flash  in  the  pan — but  still  there  are 
too  many  “out”  for  the  time  of  the  year. 
Yet,  when  anything  is  scarce  it  is  valuable, 
so  let  us  not  look  our  “  gift  horse  ”  too  ciosely 
iu  the  mouth. — T.  B.  P. 

Manchester. — Trade  in  Manchester  shows 
signs  of  improvement,  but  we  have  a  few 
stationery  binders,  finishers,  and  rulers  to 
spare,  if  any  branch  is  short.  Our  technical 
classes  are  in  full  swing,  but  we  could  do  with 
a  few  more  st\idents.  The  Society  of  Women 
Employed  in  the  Bookbinding  and  Printing 
Trades  held  a  whist  drive  and  dance  at  Caxton 
Hall,  in  November,  and,  thanks  to  Miss 
Korsyth  (secretary)  and  her  devoted  assis¬ 
tants,  proved  a  very  enjoyable  eveiung.  I 
was  pleased  to  see  a  few  of  our  well-known 
members  graced  the  function  with  their 
pre.sence. — .Tohn  Dixon. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. — Since  my  last  report 
trade  has  shown  an  improvement,  but  we 
could  do  witli  a  little  more  of  it,  several 
members  still  feeling  the  pinch  of  unemploy¬ 
ment.  On  Saturday,  August  28th,  the  annual 
outing  took  place  to  Corebridge,  about  twenty 
miles  from  Newcastle,  where  a  pleasant  after¬ 
noon  was  spent  and  an  enjoyable  smoker  held 
in  the  evening.  Two  of  our  esteemed  mem¬ 
bers  have  taken  advantage  of  the  emigration 
grant  during  the  past  quarter,  the  two  Macs. 
(Messrs.  McCormick  and  McVicaro) ;  both  were 
made,  the  recipients  ot  useful  presents.  We 
wish  them  success. — J.  D.  Meldrum. 

Newport. — I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
trade  is  slightly  better  this  quarter,  and 
that  all  our  members  are  working.  I  have 
received  a  letter  from  the  Cardiff  secretary, 
asking  our  members  to  co-operate  with  Cardiff 
and  Bristol  in  forming  a  District  Council. 
am  placing  the  matter  before  the  members 
at  the  next  meeting,  to  which  I  trust  they  will 
give  unanimous  consent,  as  we  are  badly  in 
want  of  improvements  in  our  working  con¬ 
ditions  in  this  district.  The  formation  of  a 
District  Council  should  produce  good  results. 
— A.  Williams. 

Nottingham. — We  have  had  a  very  bad 
year,  one  of  our  members  has  done  nothing  since 


last  December,  others  the  same  for  months, 
and  the  Circular  tells  us  that  out-of-work 
expenditure  is  increasing.  Whether  Free  Trade 
or  Protection  will  benefit  the  people  or  not. 
I  do  know  that  the  sooner  the  people  take 
a  keener  interest  in  their  own  affairs  the 
sooner  they  will  realise  that  neither  Free  Trade 
nor  Protection  will  do  away  with  unemploy¬ 
ment.  Allow  me  to  thaidr  all  those  who  have 
given  me  advice  re  techiucal  classes,  and  to  say 
how  pleased  our  members  are  at  the  manner 
in  which  my  appeal  was  responded  to. — H.  J. 
Y^ounger. 

Portsmouth. — For  a  new  branch  things 
are  going  on  very  well,  although  we  Irave  not 
made  any  new  members  so  far.  Our  members 
do  not  mean  to  be  idle,  lor  we  have  made  up 
our  minds  to  do  what  we  can  to  get  the  non¬ 
society  men  to  join  us.  It  will  mean  a  lot  of 
hard  work,  but  we  do  not  nund  that  so  long 
as  we  succeed.  We  are  ou  the  eve  of  a 
general  election,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  able 
to  report  that  the  T.L.P.  are  doing  good  work 
to  get  their  member  in.  I  hope  that  they 
will  succeed,  for  it  is  just  what  is  wanted  here. 
Glad  to  say  that  trade  is  good. — A.  E.  Grace. 

Sheffield. — I  am  pleased  to  report  improve¬ 
ment  in  trade,  although  no  rush  of  work,  but 
rather  a  slight  increase  whicli  give  all  our 
members  full  time.  We  have  at  present  no  one 
signing,  though  two  have  only  temporary 
situations.  I  hope  we  are  in  for  a  long  time  of 
improved  trade.  Our  technical  classes  continue 
to  be  well  attended.  The  Sheffield  Printing 
and  Kindred  Trades  Federation  has  had 
difficulty  with  the  City  Council  over  the 
application  of  the  fair  contracts  clause.  The 
result  was  not  to  our  satisfaction,  as  the 
clause  regulating  the  conditions  upon  which 
the  contracts  for  Sheffield  are  let  was  not 
applied  by  the  Council  as  we  expected  it 
would  have  been,  and  as  we  intend  it 
shall  be  in  future  contracts.  We  recognise 
that  the  surest  way  to  success  in  this  direction 
is  to  put  men  of  our  own  class  upon  all  local  and 
Imperial  governing  bodies. — A.  Cumberland. 

Stockport. — I  have  the  same  tale  to  tell 
with  regard  to  work  in  Stockport — bad,  and 
the  outlook  is  not  at  all  promising.  I  am  also 
sorry  to  report  that  the  Labour  candidates 
were  not  successful  at  the  recent  election  of 
Councillors.  Perhaps  the  doings  iu  the 
political  world  at  the  present  time  will  open 
the  eyes  of  the  British  workman  to  the  need 
of  representation  of  Labour  on  all  public 
bodies.  Hoping  it  wili  do  so. — H.  Hall. 

York. — Pleased  to  report  trade  is  fairly 
good.  Tlie  members  of  the  Y'ork  Printing 
and  Kindred  Trades  Federation  held 
their  annual  ilinner  and  smoker  on  Saturday, 
November  27th,  and  was  a  most  enjoyable 
function.  A  goodly  number  sat  down  to  an 
excellent  repast,  after  which  various  toasts 
were  given,  interspersed  with  music  and 
speeches.  Mr.  F.  F.  Boaler  (president)  occu¬ 
pied  the  chair,  supported  by  Mr.  G,  I).  Kelley, 
M.P..  Mr.  Jas.  Kelly,  Mr.  Bagnall  (Leeds 
Electro,  and  Stereo.  Society),  Mr.  H.  W. 
Wilkinson  (secretary),  and  others  represent¬ 
ing  Litho.  Printers,  Litho.  Artists,  and  Book¬ 
binders.  The  speeches  were  of  a  very 
interesting  character.  Mr.  G.  D.  Kelley’s 
remarks  especially  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  editor  of  the  local  paper  here,  who  had 
a  leader  on  the  speech  in  that  worthy  journal. 
— John  Coyle. 
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